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P- 
G DUCATION is a process which 
started by being of some use. You 
educated in order learn 
things and for no other purpose. 


were to 


Education was invented because 
human beings simply do not know 
all they need to know when fresh- 
lv hatched. We have to learn how 
to eat, how to walk, how to speak, 
how to dre 
ward our parents and siblings and 
associates, how to modify every in- 
stinct which we have so as to be 
-tolerated by that mythical creature 
known as Society. 
Teaching is the 


i 
how to behave to- 


ss, 


by 


process 


‘which professional sadists show us 


how to do these things. By force of 
rewards and punishments, thev 
drum into us a set of rituals which 
sooner or later become compulsiye 
and which we then call by some 


. elegant name like The Great Tra- 


dition. 
Now it is obvious that teaching 
has only instrumental value as far 
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of the History of Philosophy at 
Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Maryland. Reported from an 
address made by Professor Boas 
and published in Johns Hopkins 

Magazine, (April 1959), 1-8. 
SSS emma 
as the pupil is concerned. Th 
teacher can be made to believe that 
as compensation for a salary which 
no one in his right mind would ac- 
cept, he is consecrating himself to 
a great cause. But as a matter of 
fact, it is not a great cause at all 
to beat into the head of an inno- 
cent child the correct way to con- 
jugate irregular verbs—or even reg- 
ular ones—in a language course, OF 
how to do long division, or when 
Eli Whitnev invented the cotton 
gin. It is boring, if necessary, work. 

And it is just as boring to the 
child as it is to the teacher. The 
only excuse for elementary educa- 
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tion is that it teaches the children 
things which they have to know if 
they are going on to secondary 
school. And the only excuse for 
most of the teaching in the second- 
ary schools is that the voung peo- 
ple must know these things if they 
are going on to college. 

Whether a course is in the lower 
schools or in colleges and the grad- 
uate schools, its primary value is in- 
strumental. I can see no sense in 
telling a person that the reason why 
he is studying two foreign lan- 
guages is to improve his mind. You 
might as well tell a carpenter that 
the reason why he has to learn to 
saw a straight line is to improve 
his mind. You learn a language in 
order to speak or read it, and it is 
sheer mystification to try to endow 


the procedure with some higher 
value. 


JUST PLAIN EDUCATION 


But this will not do at all for the 
Superstitious educationalists. No, 
first they set up something or other 
which they call just plain education. 
It is not education in something; it 
is not the education of men and 
women to do Something; it is edu- 
cation off by itself in a world of 
ideals. 

To hear the gurus talk of this 
process is like hearing a mother say 
to her daughter, “My dear, every 
girl should learn to cook, not to 
cook anything in particular, but 
just cooking. You shall not, my 
daughter, engage in the manual op- 
erations of cooking breakfast, 
lunch, and dinner, or eggs, roast 
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beef, bread, or fish; vou shall have: 
a liberal education in the general 
principles of culination.” And if the 
girl is not hypnotized by the high- 
falutin language, she may turn on 
her mother and ask why. The an- 
swer, von may be sure, will be: 
“No girl can consider herself to be 
a true woman who does not know 
the general principles of cooking.” 

If this sounds exaggerated, listen 
to the professors of English who say 
that no man can be considered edu- 
cated who does not know the great 
classics of his mother tongue, 
though actually the mother tongue 
may be Italian, Polish, Yiddish, or 
Chinese. Or vou might spend an 
hour or two listening to the chair- 
man of the committee on curricu- 
lum, if you have one. “No man,” he 
will say, “can be considered educat- 
ed who does not know the general 
principles of science.” “What sci- 
ence?” you reply. Just science, as 
if there were such a thing. 


WAS PLATO EDUCATED? 


I once heard one of my col- 
leagues at Johns Hopkins announce 
at the faculty club that no man 
could be considered educated who 
did not know Shakespeare. “How 
about Plato and Aristotle?” I yen- 
tured to murmur, “They didn’t 
know Shakespeare.” But 1 regret 
to say that he thought I was a 
sophist. 

Here, then, is one of the super- 
Stitions about education—that there 
is such a thing off by itself. This 
superstition has its roots in lan- 
guage which permits us to take any 
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noun whatsoever and establish it as 
an abstraction. Education is far 
from being a unique case. The 
noun “art” is another. This habit 
of vanking such contextual terms 
out of their context and writing 
— books about what they mean may 
give some satisfaction to the people 
who do it, but surely conveys no 
information to anyone else. Yet the 
higher vou soar in your abstractions, 


the nobler you sound; and all of us 
want to sound as noble as possible, 
especially when we don’t know 
what we are talking about. 


LET'S BUILD CHARACTER 


_ The establishment of pure edu- 
cation of nobody and in nothing 
as an ideal leads over immediately 
to another superstition. This is the 
‘superstition that education is char- 
-acter-building. The kind of charac- 
‘ter which education builds is left 
pretty vague, but anyway it is sup- 
osed to be good. Now, if charac- 
ter is what you are looking for, I 
can show you just as much outside 
of colleges as inside. And, sad to 
say, the intellectual at times has 
een known to put his own intel- 
`ctual purposes above everything 
‘se. He may not fiddle while Rome 
burns, but he is very likely to be 
riting the music. 
Certainly teachers have exactly 
he same kinds of character as 
ther people. We teachers can be 
st as petty, as jealous, as ambi- 
ious, as intriguing, as fond of 
ickering and sniping, and also as 
agnanimous, as helpful, as self- 
ffacing, as cooperative, and as 
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charitable who not 
teachers—as men who are, in fact, 


as men are 
not “educated.” 

A third superstition is that educa- 
tion is training for citizenship. That 
one may educate men or women in 
their duties to the state is highly 
probable. The state is better off, 
one imagines, if a large fraction of 
its citizens is well educated in some- 
thing. But whether they will apply 
what thev have learned is another 
story. And to maintain that educa- 
tion in general is training in citizen- 
ship is far from true. Many a man 
is verv well educated and is a bad 
citizen. 

Many a good citizen has very 
little education. He has not been 
trained to be a good citizen; he just 
is a good citizen. He knows what he 
knows and he knows it thoroughly. 
He has critical insight; he sees 
problems; he asks questions; he 
fearlessly tries to answer them—and 
sometimes succeeds. He is not 
consciously working for society but 
he does it a lot of good and the 
good he does is done through his 
mere presence. 

Next in line is the superstition 
that savs that education is for the 
production of leaders. Why should 
an educated man be any more of 
a leader than one who is not edu- 
cated? I am not crazy about lead- 
ers, but if you have to have them, 
I should look for them in labor 
unions, in the Army and Navy, in 
Congress, in garden clubs, and 
wherever people work together in 
gangs. It is absurd to think that 


leaders should be found among 


B 
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scholars. Scholarship is a fairly 
lonely occupation. 

Scholars work on their own for 
the most part, dependent on the 
dead whose books thev read and 
on colleagues often far away. The 
“leaders” in college are the oper- 
ators who manage the various 
teams and edit the school paper; 
these are not the scholars except by 
chance. 

All one has to do is to think of 
the scientific geniuses, men like 
Copernicus, Galileo, Newton, Men- 
del, and Darwin. They became 
leaders, if vou will, after thev died. 
While they were alive, thev were 
in their studies, in the | 
ies, in the library, plugging away 
on their work. Their leadership Was 
purely incidental. 


aborator- 


ARE You ADJUSTED? 


A fourth Superstition is that ed- 
ucation is to adjust students to so- 
ciety. This is one of the worst. 
What society 


is he to be adjusted 
to? Society is 


made up of so many 
Sroups—churches, clubs, business 
firms, schools, political parties, 
learned and nonlearned societies, 
No one lives in 
one could. 

Moreover, if a man is identified 
with three or four groups it does 
not mean that he shares all the 
ideas which every other member 
of the group believes in, The fact 
that one is a member 


, let us say, 
of a museum of art does not mean 
that one shares all the esthetic 
ideas of the other members, let 


alone their political, economic, and 


all of society; no 
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religious ideas. A man may be vers 
avant-garde esthetically and very 
rear-guard economically. What yai 
have to adjust to is the div Siy 
inherent in our svstem. And this is 
very great. My point is that with 


a society of societies so compli 
cated, how could anvone in any 
reasonable sense of the term be 
come adjusted to society as a 
whole? i 

l could go on with this list K 
superstitions: the superstition A 
education is to instill in the stude i 
the Best that has been Thought 
and Said. for instance, ey ad 
would be much more useful 
know the worst; the saperstitio 
that education is for the M 
the friends von make, when ite 
one knows that in 10 fouls abl 
wont h yoi 
to recall the names of aa ‘tht 
classmates; the superstitio a 4 
education is to prep iing bo 
Life as if Life were sor eae 
vond the campus. But I 


P » now: À 
have got my point by ducatio! 


when 


commencement vou 


yot 


There is no place in © 
for superstitions. sae Tet 
limia things, and teactiine T tl 
teaching of what you apy comi 

g av, if it coms 
rest comes by the way, . no goo 
at all. Most studies do us me oo! 
in any down-to-earth sense 0" © 
But as Cicera said in a 
different context, “they are 
lus in youth, a diversion 
age, adorn success, 
fuge in adversity, are a. 
home and a companion in 
els.” And what in the 
wrong with that? 
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Kto Kovo-—W ho Will 
Win over Whom? 


The Real Challenge 


of Soviet Education 


GEORGE S. Counts 


In The Educational Forum 


HE time has come to talk sense 
about meeting the challenge of 
Soviet education. The challenge 
P oime education is real. About 
the Bi EN a — 

oe ain any informed person. 
gs stand today, every act 

of the Kremlin r ; 
throughout the world and is re- 
ported on the front page of The 
New York Times. And behind the 
power of the Kremlin may be seen 
the achievements of Soviet educa- 
tion. Indeed, we may say that here 
is the understanding “of Soviet 
strength. The Soviet Union is the 
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reverberates 


ate in history to employ 
the full force of organized educa- 
achieve a distant apocalvp- 

Through all organized 
and processes for mold- 


he minds of both 


ing ard wrtormimy ® 
voung and old it has sought with 


striking success to develop yor we 
own purposes its most valuable 
natural resource—the abilities and 
talents of its people. 

The following declaration of the 
Fiftieth Conference of the Com- 
munist Party in 1926 articulated an 
objective which has guided the 
of Soviet policy down to 
“We must strive in the 
shortest possible historical period 
to overtake and surpass the most 
advanced capitalistic countries and 
thus insure the victory of on 
in its historic competition with the 
system of capitalism.” 

The launching of the first Five- 
Year Plan two years later consti- 
tuted the first great organized effort 
to move toward this objective. The 
central theme of the plan was pre- 
sented in large posters which were 
widely distributed. It is appro- 
to describe one of these 
It showed two power- 
black and the 
allel tracks. 


first great st 


tion to 
tic goal. 


agencies 


course 
this dav: 


priate 
posters here. 
ful locomotives, one 
other red, racing on par 


S. Counts is Professor 


George 
Emeritus of Teachers College, 
New York 


Columbia University, 


City. Reported from 
Forum, XX 


1959), 261-69. 
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Over the locomotives 
Russian words Kto Kovo. 
translated 


were two 


will win over whom?” or “who will 
And the black 
locomotive represented the United 


in the advancement i 
nion to the Position he aoid 
industria] Power i world. Anq 
it Oes constitute 9 h llenge ¢ 
American education, the chal. 
enge is not quite what į aPpears 


contributed yery little 
to the recent 
in nuclear Physics, It 
passing expression 


regarding the development of the i 
natural sciences, ý 


The question is often 
the 


asked: “Is 
Soviet system of education bet- 
ter than ours?” Put in this form 
the question makes very little sense. 
Since education js always 


a most 


intimate expression of the life and 
institutions of a given Society, 
unless it js imposed from without 


bv armed force, comparison of dif- 
ferent Systems is extremely diffi- 
cult and hazardous. The ancient 
knew this very well. 
But let us turn to one of the most 


to whose writings 
influenced the founders of our 
rePublic—Montesquieu, Over two 
Centuries ago in his Spirit of the 
observed that “the laws 


its body of 
its power structure. 

is means that a program of edu- 
cation entirely suited to one society 
might destroy another. 


EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 


The educational implications of 
the Soviet political system are plain. 
At the polls in the Soviet Union 
the ordinary citizen is not expected 
to pass judgment on issues of 
Policy or of Personality, At the 
lection of delegates to the Supreme 

Oviet Jast March—the institution 


But of these 
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less than one-half of one percent 
entered the voting booths. All the 
rest merely picked up a ballot over 
here and put it into a box over 
there—an act that one of Pavlov’s 
dogs could have learned to perform 
in a few hours. 


TWO LOVES IDENTICAL 


The preparation for citizenship 
of the citizen of the Soviet Union 
must take the form of inculcating 
in him unquestioning loyalty to the 
regime. The central ingredient in 
education in Communist morality, 
a subject which receives more 
attention in Soviet pedagogies than 
instruction in natural sciences, is 
the development in the young of 
“love of the Motherland and the 
Communist Party.” Children are 
told over and over again that the 
two loves are identical. After the 
down-grading of Stalin at the 
Twentieth Congress of the Party in 
February 1956, apparently some 
Soviet citizens got the idea that the 
system would be fundamentally 
changed in the direction of politi- 
cal liberty. Such heresies were 
quickly nipped in the bud by a 

owerful and unequivocal editorial 
in the July 6, 1956, issue of Pravda, 
the organ of the Central Commit- 
tee, entitled, “The Communist 
Party—the Inspirer and Leader of 
the Soviet People.” The key sen- 
tence in the long editorial reads as 
follows: “As for our country, the 
Communist Party has been, is, and 
will be the sole master of the minds, 
the voice of the thoughts and 
hopes, the leader and the organizer 
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of the people in their entire strug- 
gle for Communism.” 

Our American political system 
in fundamental respects is almost 
the antithesis of the Soviet. The 
basic presupposition of our form of 
government and society as devel- 
oped in the period of the launching 
of the republic may be formulated 
in these words: “The ordinary citi- 
zen not only can but will acquire 
the necessary knowledge and un- 
derstanding to enable him to pass 
informed judgment on the greatest 
issues of policy and personality.” 
This, of course, is a tremendous 
order. Indeed it is the boldest 
assumption regarding the nature of 
man and of his potentialities ever 
put to the test in the history of the 
human race. It was sufficiently 
bold in the relatively simple society 
of the founding fathers. Today, 
when the advance of science and 
technology has created a society 
unprecedentedly complex in its pat- 
terns, wide in its sweep, and 
dynamic in its operations, it almost 
takes on the appearance of a uto- 
pian dream. 

Many careful studies seem to 
reveal that the ordinary citizen is 
overwhelmingly concerned with his 
immediate personal and family 
problems, and is quite content to 
leave to others the great questions 
involving the long-time fortunes of 
the republic and the survival of 
freedom in the world. Only in @ 
hotly contested election does a 
majority of our eligible voters yote: 

Let us return now to the question 
of the relative merits of the two 
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systems of education. If phrased 
as follows the question docs make 
sense: “Does the Soviet system of 
education serve the purposes of the 
Soviet political and social system 
better than our system of education 
serves the purposes of our political 
and social system?” It is the opin- 
ion of the writer that in this sense 
the Soviet system may well be 
superior to ours. 


OUR TASK DIFFICULT 


But the point must be made at 
once that the task assigned to our 
schools is vastly more difficult than 
the task assigned to the 
schools. We must prepare 
members of the younger ge 
to discharge 


Soviet 
the 
neration 
intelligently and 
responsibly all the duties 
zens of a free society 
trial age. : 


of citi- 
in the indus- 
They have only to pre- 
pare their children and youth to 
love the Party and serve the 
in accordance with the 
gifts and talents. To be sure, the 
Soviets may fail in this vast realm 
of moral education, But on such 
a possibility we should not base our 
policy. 

The real challenge 
cation, therefore, is n 
in the 
nology. 


state 
ir different 


of Soviet edu- 
ot to be found 
realm of science and tech- 

If that were 
to fear, the situation w 
too alarming. 


all we had 
ould not be 
We must, of course, 
“strive in the shortest possible his- 
torical period to overtake and sur- 
pass” the Soviet Union in wh 


atever 
fields of science 


and technology 
thev mav be leading at the present 
time. About this there must be no 
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equivocation. But after we have 
succeeded here the great task of 
our education will remain: the rear- 
ing of a generation of citizens who 
will be able to rise to the moral and 
intellectual challenges of these fate- 
ful times. 


RAISE OUR SIGHTS 


This means above all the raising 
of our sights relative to the entire 
educational undertaking, And this 
means that we must regard educa- 
tion far more seriously than ever 
before in our history. We must 
regard it, not only as a means of 
individual success and personal 
cultivation, but also as an indis- 
pensable means in the building of 
national health and strength on the 
foundations of freedom. This means 
further, and most particularly, the 
raising of the qualifications and the 
material and spiritual rewards of 
the teacher at all levels. If the 
traditionally inferior status of the 
teacher in America is to be im- 
proved, teaching must come to ap 
regarded as one of the noblest an¢ 
most arduous of callings. 

The attainment of this goal might 
well double the cost of education 
and involve as large a proportion 
of the total national income as the 
Russians devote to their schools- 
It might even involve devoting twe 
or three times as much money a 
schools as to advertising! Our 
very survival as a free society $ 
the great ordeal through which w 
are destined to pass mav mO 
depend on these things. K ö 
KOVO? 
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What Do the Home Folks Say? 
The Soviets Are Criticizing Their Schools 


Ricuarp RENFIELD 


In NEA Journal 


Penoresrey and disi 


the imperialist circles of 


- now 
reign in 
the strongest capitalist lands, which 
have long boasted of their science 
and culture and have always looked 
down on Russia. One hears them 
cry, ‘Overtake the USSR in science 
and technology! ‘Overtake the 
USSR in education!” ” 

The Soviet editorial containing 
these words many 
other articles in Russ 
American 


refers, as do 


an education 
awe of 


journals, to the 
Soviet education since Sputnik j: 

But a far more frequent subject 
in these journals is criticism of 
Soviet education by those who 
know it best—criticism by Russian 
teachers and administrators of the 
very facets which some Americans 
have tended to laud. 

The 10-year school, until recently 
the cornerstone of Soviet educa- 
tion, is now being abolished. The 
charge is precisely that an exag- 
gerated dedication to the academic 
“divorced it from life.” In 
a school system 
is one which 


has 
Soviet parlance, 
divorced from life 
fails to prepare people for a produc- 
tive function in the economy—that 
for physical labor in 
industry, agriculture, transporta- 
tion, and construction. The prob- 
lem, from the economic standpoint, 
is that the overwhelming majority 
of 10-year school graduates cannot 


is, primarily 
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tion. 


gain admission to higher education, 
and vet are prepared for nothing 
else. 

Contributors to the Soviet jour- 
nals Public Education and Soviet 
Pedagogy in the last two years 
have conducted a lively discussion 
on ways to close the “gap between 
school and life.” They speak of the 
necessity for increasing the practi- 
cal significance of the “pure” aca- 
demie subjects. They urge for 
instance, that the sciences be 
taught, not primarily as college- 
subjects, but rather 
understanding of 
and con- 


preparatory 
to help pupils’ 
machinery, agriculture, 
struction. 

In addition, contributors have 
been declaring that school time 
should increasingly be devoted to 
‘All of this has been 
a many sec- 
ams 


manual labor. 
having its effect and ir 
ondary schools vocational prog" 
have been and are being tested- 


But such experiments have 
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proved inadequate, according to 
Comrade Afanasenko, the Russian 
Federation’s Minister of Education. 
The basic trouble is that they at- 
tempt “to solve the problem of clos- 
ing the gap between study and life 
within the framework of an obso- 
lete educational system, within the 
framework of the 10-vear school 
with all its great defects, with the 
old curriculum and textbooks.” 

In short — despite American 
praise—the 10-year school is pass- 
ing from the scene, In a report 
made last September, approved by 
the Presidium of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Soviet Communist 
Party, Khrushchev ruled that a 
seven-year or eight-year school 
would be sufficient to fulfill both 
the vocatio nal and general- 
education tasks of compulsory uni- 
versal education, And now the 
official solution has been handed 
down. In December, the Supreme 
Soviet unanimously enacted an edu- 
cation law based on Khrushchey’s 
report. The institution for univer- 
sal education will henceforth be an 
eight-year “general educational, 
polytechnical, labor school.” And 
the nascent Soviet school system 
will contain many “frills” in 
tion to its vocational ori 
It will, for example, te 
sew, cook, and keep h 

Subsequent schoolin 
compulsory. It, too, 
vocational, 


entation. 
ach girls to 
ouse. 

g will not be 
will be partly 


for, as Khrushchev 


needed to 


replenish university 
rolls.” 


However, Khrushchev, edu- 


cators, and legislators emphasize 
the necessity for universal oppor- 
tunity for part-time continuation of 
secondary education. 

Many ‘Soviet educators speaking 
and writing critically about Soviet 
schools maintain that universal edu- 
cation must foster, in addition w 
vocational and general academie 
competence, development of certain 
character traits. Among these are 
respect for the group and for er 
lic property, “Soviet patriotism and 
proletarian internationalism,” athe- 
ism, healthful living habits, observ- 
ance of correct manners when 
dancing or eating, courage, indus- 
triousness, will power, the ability to 
“distinguish the beautiful and har- 
monious from the vulgar and ugt. 
and independence of thought ang 
initiative, which the Soviet schools 
have hitherto often failed to arouse. 
As one writer observes, teaching 
should “be directed not alone by 
consideration of order and sie 
pline, but by the chief a 
objective—the formation of each 
pupil’s personality and character. 

Among methods advocated for 
Promoting the desired traits et 
student participation in schoo 
§evernment, productive labor, holi- 
day planning, correspondence Se 
ing class time with pupils in Eas 
Germany, and extracurricular activ- 
ities. And educators indicate m 
their writings the belief that de 
pline is better enforced throug! 
united decisions of the offenes 
classmates than through action o0 
principal or teacher. due 

There is one quality which edu 
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cators, legislators, scholars, and 
workers most consistently urge the 
school to foster. This is the respect 
for labor. It appears that far too 
many students have had only one 
desire: to be accepted by a 
university—any universitv—on their 
graduation from the 10-year school. 
thus avoiding manual labor. 
Parents and teachers alike have 
threatened a future of manual labor 
in order to motivate pupils who do 
poorly in their studies. 


VIEWS ON LEARNING 


It has been said by an American 
critic that Soviet students learn 
more in 10 years than American 
students in 12. It is difficult at best 
to compare the total knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes acquired in 
school by the populations of two 
different nations. But a compari- 
son would certainly require consid- 


eration of the Soviet view on 
learning in Soviet schools. 
Comments in Soviet education 


publications are frequently uncom- 
plimentary. As, for example, 
Foreign Languages in the School 
often complains that pupils cannot 
express themselves in a foreign lan- 
guage after six years of required 
study. This is “particularly intoler- 
able today, when the international 
ties of our socialist nation are grow- 
ing.” Or consider as just one more 
example, this quote (one of several 
of the kind) from Public Educa- 
tion: “Nineteenth-century physics 

__, is still taught in our secondary 
schools.” 

The charge of formalism in 
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teaching is one of the most fre- 
quent criticisms leveled by Soviet 
educators at the Soviet school. 
They refer to the kind of teaching 
which is limited to lecturing and 
questioning and which they say 
fails to provide activities that would 
illustrate and explain theoretical 
learnings and would elicit inde- 
pendent work and thought. 

It is not surprising that a society 
which admits to relatively few dif- 
ferences in mental capacity would 
place much of the blame for poor 
learning on poor teaching. The 
accounts in Soviet journals indicate 
that there is much justice in the 
placing of the blame. Many amus- 
ing illustrations are cited, along 
with the teacher's name, grade, and 
school. Unimaginative, pedestrian 
teachers are derisively termed “les- 
son givers.” and the Soviet Union 
appears to have its share. 

The blame for such faults is most 
often attributed to defects in 
teacher preparation. Soviet prac- 
tice teaching, for example, is ¢& 
scribed as a farce in that it provides 
little opportunity for actual teach- 
ing and what there is of actua 
teaching is unrealistic. One article 
includes a highly favorable descrip- 
tion of the student-teaching 
practices in America. 

Descriptions of g 
methods and requests 
descriptions aboun' 
nals. The utility of visual aids an 
field trips in teaching and the nee 
for teaching methods that arouse 
student interests are often pointe 
out. To increase pupil achieve- 


ood teaching 
for more such 
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ment, sav many Soviet educators, 
must be encouraged to 
know the background and interests 


teachers 


of their pupils. They must read 
methods literature, attend methods 
workshops, and observe teaching 
at other schools. 

Observers have frequently said 
that Soviet pupils “work” harder 
than American pupils. Praise for 
that fact, however, seems to come 
from those who know the least 
about it. Soviet educators them- 
selves appear to agree fully with 
American educators that good 
teaching involves more than pre- 
sentation of subject matter, and 
that hard work is of little use if it 
results in memorization rather than 
learning. 

In Soviet educational literature 
there is little patience with the 
crowded conditions found in many 
schools. Soviet educators advocate 
large-scale school-construction pro- 
grams to eliminate the double-shift 
and triple-shift school dav. Many 
educators insist that the teacher 
must know the individual pupils if 
teaching is to be effective. That is 
why classes of 35 to 40 pupils. com- 
mon in the USSR, are described 
too large. 

Though 


as 


Americans have not 
always been led to think so, Soviet 
educators appear to believe that 


“VAI 
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schools should be — esthetically 
pleasing and should contain many 
facilities other than regular class- 
rooms. An editorial in Public Edu- 
cation states: “Pupils do not live by 
lessons alone. The school should 
be their second home, not an icebox 
where children are cold and bored 
and where adults are glad when the 
children leave.” An especially fas- 
cinating article in the January issue 
of Publie Education deals with a 
mecting of educators, doctors, eng! 
neers, architects, and builders to 
disenss the blueprint for a model 
school building for 600 pupils. The 
plan calls for many of those features 
which critics in America have found 
objectionable in our 
“schoolhouse palaces.” 


so-called 


Now this radical reorientation of 
Soviet education toward vocational 
preparation is probably dictated 
largely by current needs of the 
Soviet economy. But as we have 
seen, purely pedagogical considera- 
tions have much to do with the 
present wave of dissatisfaction with 
Soviet schools. A study of the 
criticism currently appearing a 
Soviet educational journals ÍS 
indeed revealing. Perhaps those 
Americans who believe that our 
educational ills could best be solved 
by looking eastward might wel 
take a close look at the East. 2 


“HEN the pioneers settled this country, the Indians 
were running it. There were no taxes, no national debt, 


and the women did all the w 


thev 
Future Farmer. 


ork. And the pioneers thought 
could improve a system like that.—From National 
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< Built from Savings 


sn 
It Pays to Pay-As-You-Go 


sn 


Ewy J- BODLEY 


In The Nation’s Schools 


A ARASSED by twin specters 
of maturing bonded indebtedness 
on existing school buildings and 
the need for additional financing 
for new structures, many adminis- 
trators are secking a way out of 
the frustrating and expensive bor- 
rowed money evele. Especially are 
thev looking for ways to eliminate 
bond ' 
awav the educational dollar. 


interest payments that eat 


One system of financing that, 
under certain conditions, makes 
available a regular source of build- 
ings funds at reduced cost is the 
school building levy plan. Under 
this system voters authorize an an- 
nual assessment against taxable 
property for the specific purpose of 
erecting school buildings. The au- 
thorization is for a stipulated num- 
þer of years and for a specified 


eee a 


Elwyn J. Bodley is Superintendent 
of Schools at Bay City, Michi- 
gan. Reported from The Nation’s 
Schools, LXIII (March 1959), 
59-61. 
pupene eS 
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ills. It becomes an ad- 


number of m 
apart from school 


ditional income 
operating funds. Since the plan ob- 
need for selling bonds, 


viates the 
realized 


substantial economies are 
through interest savings- 
Under the levy plan no construc- 
tion is begum until the money is on 
hand. or definitely in sight, S0 that 
buildings emerge debt free. Thus, 
j that come with long 
term financing are forestalled. But 
for this reason the levy system wi 
not work if the new school is need- 
ed right away- Nor will it solve 4 
district’s puilding problems if the 
amount of capital required exceeds 
ent that can 


the problems 


the maximum assessm 
be made against the property V 
of the district. It 3s quite ikelv 
however, that many systems cu 
lighten the burden of future schoo 
house construction by adopting 
10 to 15 year levy program now: 
Districts that put 


scheme into effect & 


more ago ar 
today and are please 

resent gi 
school mill tax is 3 
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of saving interest money, other 
communities with sufficient taxable 
property to make the plan feasible 
also may want to consider this 
source of revenue. 

Bav City, Michigan, is one school 
system that has found the school 
levy plan the answer to its new 
school problems. Planning began in 
the forties. At the time the schools 
were faced with the Prospect of a 
35 percent increase in enrolment 
within five years and school pro- 
perties of the city fell far short of 
coping with such an emergency, 

At the 1944 election, an advis- 
ory ballot indicated that the citi- 
zens of Bay City approved a re- 


e school system 


school. At 
tion, an annual 2 mill 
school levy was voted for a period 
of five years, to 1949, From this 
Source the district annually realized 
about $120,000 for buildi 

is was during the war and post- 
war years when restrictions 
building materials discoura 
erection of new buildings, F 


enlargement and mode 
the two high schools. The ba] 
of the money accumulated, 
But the Moratorium on new 
school Construction did not halt 
planning for the future. Charles B. 
Park, then Superintendent, had ini- 
tiated an all-embracing school-com- 
munity relations program, involy- 
ing various lay committees. Loca] 
industry was induced to finance a 


one and one-half vear survey of 
local school needs. By the time the 
five-vear period under the 2 mill 
levy approached expiration, citi- 
zens had become fully aware of the 
need to support the school build- 
ing program in an even larger way. 

Thus, in June 1949, Bay City 
citizens voted a new levy—a 4 mill 
annual assessment program for 15 
Years. This tax, double the pre- 
vious extended 
period three times as long, From 
the $4 to be levied annually on 
each thonsand of assessable prop- 
erty valuation there would be 
realized annually school construc- 
tion funds of approximately $250,- 
000 (figured on the basis of prop- 
erty valuation at the time) 


amount, over a 


A 15-YEAR PLAN 


The school district proposed to 
the citizens a 15 vear program con- 
sisting of from 15 to 19 community 
elementary schools; new intermedi- 
ate units; an addition to Handy 
High School, including shops and 
music room, and stands and light- 
ing for the athletic field; and en- 
largement of the cafeteria and 
workshops and a large permanent 
Symnasium at Central High School. 
approved, the Bay City 
school Construction program moved 
swiftly. With funds accumulated 
from the Previous 2 mill tax the 
improvements were made at Handy 
High School at a cost of $294,023, 
while an additional $483,000 carry- 
Over from the earlier tax was avail- 
able to get the new building pro- 
gram under way. 
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First collections on the new 4 
mill tax were received in August 
1949, and cornerstones for the first 
two new schools—both intermediate 
units—were laid in November of 
that vear and were dedicated 16 
months later. Before the end of 
1952, or within three vears of the 
start of the new program, Bay City 
had six new debt-free schools, 
valued at $1,608,081. 

l In 1953 expenditures were lim- 
ited to minor improvements, but 
during 1954 the seventh new school 
fae cai Also in 1954 and in 
1955 improvements and additions 
were made at five schools, includ- 
mg additions to three structures 
built after 1949. In 1956 the eighth 
school was occupied; also improve- 
ments were made at six schools, in- 
cluding additions at two of the new 
S por 1957 the ninth school was 
rn pon and a gymnasium was 
with the aid of state funds. 
Poa City Board of Educa- 
ire =! hep the citizens of Bay 
on 5 ormed concerning collec- 
Edea p and the accom- 
on n of their tax levy pro- 
oe ably no facts are more 
mets cm han these: During the 
built “out to 1957 Bay City has 
of pocket” nine debt- 


free structures. The cost of the 
over-all program was $3,777,685. 
To finance this amount of construc- 
tion under the usual procedures 
would have required selling ap- 
proximately $3.5 million of bonds. 
Borrowing at 3 percent, the inter- 
est on the used portion of the funds 
would have amounted to $525,000. 
interest payments were en- 
the mill tax 
totalled 


Because 
tirely eliminated by 
slan, the district's savings 
$525,000, the equivalent of the cost 
of two of the nine schools. 

Perhaps the most significant as- 
ay City’s method of fi- 
that the program will 
with the growth of the 
and will permit the re- 
he remaining inade- 
quate and obsolete school quarters. 
Under the tax levy plana sufficient 
of schools is assured to 
provide through 1964 for the grow- 
ing number of children of the city 
and in newly developed suburbs. 

Because back in the early forties 
and again in 1949, Bay City’s resi- 
dents voted favora 
you-go ‘construction 
can today continue wi 
range schoolhouse 
out fear of experiencing uni 
nancial headaches. 


pect of B 
nancing is 
keep pace 
community 
placement of tl 


number 


Prepay Plan (Children’s Style) 


a with- 


One parent we know thinks it only fair to apply 
holding tax to the youngster’s allowance just so the 
younger generation can get gradually accustomed to # 
procedure to which adults are now hardened.—From The 
Christian Science Monitor. 
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Is the Present Chaos the Price of Democracy? 


Let Educators Run Our Schools 


Myron LIEBERMAN 


In The Nation 


) 
ee control 


over curricu- 
© ° 
lums will be a major casualty of the 
growing national stake in the quali- 
ty of public education. Within the 
foreseeable future, communities will 
no longer decide what subjects are 
to be taught in the public schools 
—nor will local PTAs, citizens’ com- 
mittees, veterans’ 


organizations, 
and other pressure 


groups which 
currently influence school boards, 
Eventually, authority over the 


cur- 

riculum will be lodged with nation- 
al professional agencies. 

I am convinced that we are 


about to move rapidly 
national svstem of education. The 
idea that the present chaos in edu- 
cation is the price one 
for liv 


toward a 


has to pay 
‘acy, or even 
al notion that 
a pillar of our 
will linger on, but 
real force in our so- 


ing in a demoer 

the more nonsensic; 
this chaos is actually 
democracy, 
without any 
cietv. 

A great deal of our prese: 
cational structure is likely to re- 
main intact. To understand this, 
one must bear in mind that a na- 
tional system of education is not 
necessarily the same thing as a 
federal system. Under a federal 
system, the schools are operated by 
the federal government. But educa- 
tion might continue to be the legal 
responsibility of the state and local 
communities, vet become substan- 


nt edu- 


Myron Lieberman teaches in the 
Graduate School of Education. 
Yeshiva University, New York, and 
is the author of Education as a Pro- 
fession. Reported from The Nation. 


CLNXXXVIII (March 7, 1939). 
206-9. 
A aaa a a a a a 


tially similar all over the country as 
a result of nongovernmental pres- 
sures. Under these circumstances. 
it would make sense to speak of an 
educational svstem that was na- 
tional, but not federal, This point 
can be illustrated by the situation 
in medicine. Legally, medical edu- 
cation and licensure are controlled 
by state medical boards. Actually. 
these state boards are dominated 
by the American Medical Assoc 
tion, and we have, in effect, a na- 
tional svstem, 


In the next few decades, it is un- 
likely that we shall have a federal 
school system which covers the en- 
tire country, Such a development 
would occur only if the failure of 
states and communities to carry 
their educational responsibilities 
were to be brought home dramat- 
ically to the American people by 
some such event as the abolition of 
public education in Deep 
South. 

It is difficult to predict the form 
which centralization will take. It 


the 
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should be clear that the decline of 


local control of education means 


fer of au- 
thority from communities to the 
federal government. 


more than a simple trans 
states or to the 
and indeed it must, mean a 
in the power 


It can, 
tremendous increase 
of the teachers as an organized 
group. This is the key toa number 
of problems which will arise dur- 
ing the transition to a centralized 


educational system. 


FEAR OF CENTR ALIZATION 


People are opposed to a cen- 
tralized system of schools for many 
reasons, not all of them noble. But 
it must be conceded that many 
thoughtful people have a gnawing 
fear of a centralized 
tem which is devoid of any selfish 
motivation. Their fear is for the in- 
tegrity of the system, not for the 
fate of their particular views on po- 
religious, racial, 


school sys- 


litical, economic, 
or other controversial issues. Ironi- 
cally, their doubts are often based 
on experiences with local control; 
and every inanity committed by a 
local board reinforces, rather than 
weakens, their distrust of 
For they argue that, 
the 
a limited 
they 


a federal 
under 
worst 


system. 
the 
blunders are confined to 
area. What would happen, 
ask, if a national school board or 
administrator were 
educational follies 
some local 


present system, 


federal school 
to engage in the 
which 
boards? 
The answer is that it would be a 
calamity—but that the more we 
centralize our school system (up to 


characterize 
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a point, of course), the less likely 
it is that such : 
cur. The crucial point is that, at the 
national level, no one group has the 
kind of power to interfere with the 
educational program that one sees 
every day under a system of local 
control. The rabble rousers who 
can successfully frighten a large 
city school system like Los Ange- 
les to drop an essay contest on the 
United Nations would find it much 
more difficult to undermine the cur- 
riculum in a federal school system. 
Even the more legitimate pressure 
groups such as the AFL-CIO and 
the NAM, unable to 
shape the educational program in 
a federal system to their own ends. 
Each would be watched and 
checked by all the others if it at- 


a calamity would oc- 


would be 


tempted any massive interference. 
Thus, since no nonprofessional 


group would have the power to 
dictate, and since classrooms would 
not be subject to local censorship, 
teachers would be free to discuss 
points of view which are now pro- 
scribed by local boards. 

But what assurance is 
the balance of power will not 
so as to provide 


there that 


change suddenly 
one of the groups, or a combina- 
tion of them, with the opportunity 
it seeks to subvert the school pro- 
gram to its own ends? If by “as- 
surance” is meant an iron-clad 
guarantee, of course there is none. 
We are choosing between practica 
t between mathe- 
one of which is 
It is local con- 


alternatives, PO 
matical solutions, 


the perfect answer. 


trol of education which provides 


is THE EDUCATION 


the greater opportunity, on a na- 
tional basis, for national pressure 
groups to dominate the educational 
programs of the public schools. 
Local school boards are unable to 
withstand the pressures which can 
be generated by powerful national 
organizations. On the other hand, 
in a centralized system, teachers 
organizations would probably play 
a much more important role in pro- 
tecting the integrity of public edu- 
cation than they do at the present 
time. 


PROFESSIONAL CONTROL 


Education is, or should be, a 
profession. It is in the public inter- 
est to accord the professional work- 
er the autonomy to make the 
decisions which call on his expert- 
ness. In education it is this expert- 
ness which is needed. To have 
nonprofessional control over the 
curriculum in any school system is 
undesirable, 

In asserting the need for pro- 
fessional controls in a centralized 
system, I do not mean to contend 
that all professional decisions, such 


t the national 
Some should be made at 
state or local levels; others should 
be regarded as the prerogative of 
the individual teacher, This is also 
true of educational decisions of a 
nonprofessional nature; some should 
be made at the national level, 
others at state or local levels, and 
still others should be made by par- 
ents or students. 

Regardless of whether a decision 


DIGEST 


is professional or nonprofessional, 
the extent of state. local, and or 
individual option to make it must 
be decided in the first instance at 
a more inclusive level. This is only 
common sense. 
the American people as a 
whole have made national defense 
a federal concern. On the other 
hand, we provide individuals with 
many options concerning the ways 
in which they can fulfill their mili- 
tary obligations; thev can, for in- 
stance, within the limits of national 
policy, choose their branch of mili- 
tary service. In education, there is 
an urgent need for a clear-cut, 
comprehensive national policy out- 
lining the educational decisions to 
be made at the various levels. 

Our chief concern should be the 
way in which professional opinion 
is recognized and articulated in a 
centralized educational system. For 
example, the fact that some educa- 
tional decisions may be made by 
federal officials is not important 
per se. What is important is who 
these officials are, how they are 
appointed, what specific decisions 
do they have the power to make, to 
what extent is their tenure depend- 
ent on satisfying professional opin- 
ion, and so on. Those who attempt 
to settle concrete questions of 
power and authority in education 
by generalized appeals to the vir- 
tues of a Particular level of control 
can be ignored with great profit. 

At present there js confusion in 
every direction. The line between 
professional and nonprofessional de- 
cisions has all but disappeared, 
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For obvious rea- 
sons, 
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“ ith nonprofessional agencies mak- 
ing an enormous number of profes- 
sional decisions. In addition, local 
school boards currently Fave the 
raked pe all sorts of non- 
. a ae d ecisions which should 
ade at national levels. 

Per a be clearly understood 

1 professionalization and 
centralization 
pe scl 7 calculus by which we 
i- A a each must 
an Ea on its own merits to 
e ma < eee it is profession- 
ee i i and at what level it 
pe A in m We will never 
da Srce sense until we 
na 2 ing phrases like “local con- 
set ig aes. or “federal con- 
ee, or “academic 
npea f substitutes for clear 
er a yout the decision-making 

ol of education. 
ge = there has always 
publie aa federal control over 
ak ec like any activity 
i ocal government, it must 
Be de on within the limitations 
a es € i paar All the 
| integration in pub- 
‘cues ms ae not blind us 
has long be ; d i ee eae 
ea ee sa eciding such issues 
i ia or not children in pub- 
ea a Sage salute the flag in 
a e released for religious 
E E And although some 
wisdom K r questioned the 
prank the Court’s decisions, 
Rte seriously questioned its 
n utional right, its duty, eve?» 
make them. i 


Bec 
ause, und 
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tem, people are accustomed to hav- 
groups of every kind 
shaping the school program, they 
presuppose that the same policy 
would prevail under a centralized 
system. Obviously, if the educa- 
tional program in a centralized 
system were to be placed under 
al control, or under the 
2 politically-dominated 
national school board, the ensuing 
political melee could be disastrous. 
The way out is to realize that the 
problem is not which public—local, 
state, Or national-should shape the 
educational program, but how to 
make certain that the program is in 
the hands of teachers, where it be- 
longs. Once the American people 
understand the occupational di- 
of the distribution of 
power in our educational system, 


thev will have overcome the major 
barrier to centraliza- 


ing pressure 


congression 
control of 2 


mension 


psychological 

tion. 
It is not just a qu 
er a more centralize 0 
e characterize 


be better if it wer 
by professional autonomy: The crux 
of the matter is that centralization 


itself will hasten 
of professiona autonomy: 
dramatize thi 
weaknesses of 
ganizations an 
forces eliminating 

Centralization and proves?" 


zation are inevitable no’ 


estion of wheth- 
d system woul 


sha Je think, 
what peop wil © entually 


It May Be an SOS 


I Dont Want to Go 


to School 


NE morning a child wakes up 
and announces, “I don’t want to go 
to school’~or even 


“I won't go to 
school.” 


His mother, after feeling 
his brow, chalks it up to an early 
attack of spring fever or a fi 
ating new plaything he ¢ 
to leave. But suppose the same dif- 
ficulty should be encountered sey- 
eral mornings in a row. 
one day he absolutely 
stir out of the house w. 
time comes. This can 
missed so easily, 

In the Bureau of Child Guid- 
ance, a psychiatric clinic Operated 
by the Division of Child Welfare of 
New York Citv’s Board of Educa- 
tion, we sce many children who 
are having trouble about going to 
school. As a psychiatric social work- 
er in the Bureau, I work with the 
parents of some of them, trying to 
get at the roots of what’s going on 
before it becomes serious. That’s 
the main thing—to understand why, 
because even in the case of the 
youngest kindergartner, there is a 


ascin- 
ant bear 


Suppose 
refuses to 
hen school 
not be dis- 


why. and once vou know it vou're 
on the way to a solution. 

You can't always find out why 
by asking a child, no matter how 
tood vour relationship. Often he 

J doesn't know himself. He mav just 
know that he feels hurt. confused, 
or upset, without being able to pi 
point how he got that wav, He may 
just know that he wants to stay 
home so some painful thing that 
happened won't happen again. But 
a little observation, putting 
and-two together, 


two- 
may enable 
to help him out of his trouble. 6 

Could it be a situation at school: 
Mavbe, for some reason, a child 
feels at a loss w ith a particular sub- 


you 


ject and suffers agonies of embar- 


A P in 
rassment every time it comes up ” 


the day's program, —Vifth-grade 
Marv, for instance, was a poor 
reader, Every time the teacher 


called on her, she blushed, stam- 
mered, and died a thousand inner 
deaths. When this finally led to her 
refusing to go to school, her mother 
and her teacher had 


a conference: 
They decided on 


a program of spe- 
cial outside help with reading. And 
the teacher refrained from calling 
on Mary until she was better able 
to keep up with her class. 

A physical handicap, even @ 
minor one, can cause a child to 
want to remain at home rather than 


Ree 


Peg Porter is Supervisor of School 

Social Workers, New York City 

Board of Education, Reported from 

Parents’ Magazine, XXXIV (March 
1959), 48, 77-79. 
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mingle with other children who 
may laugh at him and tease him. If 
its a permanent handicap, vou 
have to help him learn to live with 
it. If it is something remediable, 
like overweight, the doctor's advice 


may be of inestimable help. 


Maybe the child has trouble 
with other youngsters and hasn't 
mentioned it because he isn’t a 


“tattletale.” For weeks, nine-vear- 
old Janice trembled with terror 
when Paul, the class bully, threat- 
ened to “get her” on the wav home. 
It wasn’t so bad when she was sure 
of walking with friends, but one 
day she was kept late to complete 
an assignment. When it came time 
to leave alone, she broke into such 
terrified sobs that her teacher 
phoned her mother to come for 
her. The whole story came out and 
involved 


the teacher and parents 
were able to handle the problem. 
To Janice, it hadn't mattered much 
that Paul was “only teasing.” 
Maybe a child feels that his 
teacher is “picking on” him or 
doesn’t like him. Of course, there 
are times when there is 2 real per- 
sonality clash between a particular 
child and a particular teacher 
which can be solved only when an 
understanding principal ‘arranges a 
change of class. Much more often, 
however, a difficulty between & 
child and teacher is of a temporary 
nature, based on misunderstand- 
ing, and then—when it is brought 
out in the open—it can be resolved. 
As in Eddie's case. His burning 
hope was to be a class monitor. His 
main school problem was arithme- 
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tic and his teacher had made a bar- 
gain with him. If he could raise his 
arithmetic grade five points by 
Easter, he could return as a moni- 
Working like a beaver Eddie 
actually made those five points. 
But his teacher. pressed by a hun- 
dred assorted problems, forgot her 
end of the bargain and the prom- 
ised promotion. Eddie sulked for 
a while and then decided he didn’t 
want to go to a school that didn’t 


tor. 


keep its promises. When his father 
suggested that he talk it over with 
his teacher instead of just brood- 


ing, his faith was restored. 


DEEPER PROBLEMS 


So far, I've been talking about 
difficulties, while 


children whose 
deep-seated. 


arent too 


painful, 
they re youngsters who 


Basically 
are having trouble coping with dif- 
ficult situations and are readily 
able to use help from parents and 
teachers. There are children, how- 

whose problems go deeper 
ay require professional help. 
f a condition 


ever, 

and m 
Some show evidence 0 
which psychiatrists call “school 
phobia.” Often, they become pale 
and tremble uncontrolably at the 
mention of school. At the 
they are unable to 
pv a terror which 
adults as 


mere 
school door, 
enter, galvanized by 
may unfortunately strike 
“just plain silly.” 
Psychiatrists have 
the child suffering from 
tually afraid to 80 to 
“ally fears iS that 


learned that 
a school 


phobia isn't ac 
school. What he really 


if he leaves home some i 
occur. His mother may die 


ity may 
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or the house may burn down. To 
him these fears are real. That’s the 
important thing in dealing with 
this child—to recognize that these 
fears are, to him, very real indeed, 
even when he can't actually put 
them into words. 

Children suffering from school 
Phobia have problems which have 
become too much for them and 
which they are trying to solve in a 
way that does them harm, They 
need skilled help. If it is given in 
time, thev often make quite rapid 
adjustments, to the extent of being 
able to return to 
undue fear even tl 
Continue to need help for some time 
to come. Most authorities feel that, 
with very few exceptions, it is bet- 
ter for such children to go back as 
soon as possible, ever if they are 
able only to sit in the principal's 
office, run errands, or engage in a 
few selected activities, 

With such a 


fessional help, 
idea to let the therapist manage the 
return to school, But if treatment 
is not available, talking the situa- 
tion over with the child, sharing 


trip back is more than likely to help 
him to return without severe fear, 
It is a situation in which it is nec- 
essary for the schoo] and the par- 
ents to work together, 

Practically everybody, we have 
learned, can suffer from schoo] 
phobia—girls, boys, weak children, 
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strong children, children from ex- 
cellent home backgrounds. The in- 
teresting thing is that most of them 
are well behaved. Courteous, anx- 
ious to please. Prior to the onset of 
the symptoms of school phobia, 
thev may never have defied author- 
ity. 

Eleven-vear-old Bob, for exam- 
ple, was almost too sober and po- 
lite for his years. An only child, he 
had spent a great deal of time with 
us parents and had few friends his 
own - He became very upset 
to be out of 
a while because of 
illness. When his mother began to 
i her loneliness and 
anancia] problems, the burden be- 
came too heavy, Bob’s good grades 
fell off alarmingly, He began to 
spend days at home on the pretext 
of feeling ill and finallv he refused 
But after a few 
he clinic doctor, 
where Bob was able to air his wor- 
Ties about things at home and get 
a better Perspective on them, he 
Was able to return to school. His 
teacher helped by stimulating Bob's 


ome youngsters aren’t as lucky 

as Bob in Setting treatment early. 
he important thing~and this can- 
not be overstressed— ig that the pro- 
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Changes in Concept and Content 


Proor: f Oo P 
all y p y 1 


In A Sun 
umary of the Report of the Commission on Mathematics 


aay 
A pea: a program to im- 
on > secondary-school prepar- 
Ha of college-capable voung peo- 
me pa ip ao the Commis- 
i a Mathemiies of the Col- 
on Examination Board 
than i = outset that, more 
fede ant betgi in history, the 
aa öppreaianei of mathe- 
frist sh ine to scientific, indus- 
finden social progress and, more 
amentally, to man’s intellec- 
tual development. 
co a and scientific 
et j o relatively recent vears 
Pb gamit to the explora- 
fielas D ghemconat opened up new 
heel opportunity to those 
oe n igs They are 
Ta and to a degree never 
ange of before. 
eee our industry, our 
teal rae and our intellec- 
lies er all demand that this na- 
bods of os substantially larger 
cena pl papa ese literate 
Menus : RETT science 
half of a the needs of the latter 
de ete a twentieth century. To 
that a ne Commission believes 
el a necessary to make 
teaching "a in the content and 
Haar De i mathematics at the 
Hence ian hool level. These re- 
=e j drastic and they 
a d isrupt either the 
i y-school objectives or pro- 


—— AAA AAAA A T 
Reported from A Summary of the 
Report of the Commission On 
Mathematics prepared by the Com- 
mission on Mathematics of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, 
New York, (1959), 1-12. 


grams, but they are necessary if 
our college-capable students are to 
ed to meet the mathema- 


be prepar 
ur times. 


tics demands of 0 

The mathematics curriculum in 
many secondary schools today is 
little or no different from that of a 
century or more 2g0- It virtually 
tremendous growth and 
‘ons of mathematics in 
and fails to recognize 
of this science, not 
r solving some 0 
problems con- 
mind, but as 
creatively and 
f the 


ignores the 
new applicati 
recent years 

the new spirit 
only as a tool fo’ 
the most perplexing 
ceived by the humar 
a study that can use 
imaginatively the full power ° 
human intellect. 

Yet the secondary school is *? 
key to improved mathematics in 
our colleges and universities- Math- 
s comes easier t 
at high 


ol is the 


ematic 
We know th 
place where mos 
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mind. Presented in a contemporary 
spirit, it cannot help but excite and 
challenge many bright young stu- 
dents. 

The secondary school must real- 
ize that the traditional one vear of 
algebra and one vear of geometry 
are shockingly inadequate college 
preparation for the full intellectual 
development of the talented, no 
matter what subsequent career they 
may follow. Three years of math- 
ematics in secondary school is the 
minimum recommended, 


and par- 
ents, teachers, 


and the leaders of 
our colleges and universities should 
see to it that as many of our college- 
capable youngsters as possible 
study mathematics for four vears. 
No longer can such prepar: 


ation be 
offered only to 


prospective scien- 
tists and engineers. In these davs, 
anyone mav need extensive mathe- 
matical study, 

In making recommendations for 
an improved program of secondary- 
school mathematics, the Commis. 
sion has not torn out existing pro- 
grams by their roots. What it pro- 
poses is rather a modification of 
the traditional curriculum, The 
Commission realizes that the rapid- 
ity with which its Suggestions can 
be adopted will depend on each 
school situation. Some schools wil] 
be able to move rapidly toward 
the Commission’s go 


al; some, more 
slowly, 


But the recommendations 
are such that mathematics teachers 
may implement them slowly or 
rapidly, as their training permits. 
The Commission’s recommenda. 


tions are not so much changes in 
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course content 


spirit, in 


as in concept, in 
the point of view of in- 
struction, and in teaching empha- 
sis. 


CHANGES IN CONTENT 


Of course, there are changes in 
content, 
of these are: 


too. The most important 
see ] 

1. Instruction in algebra should 
provide some introduction to the 
: k Saeko 

methods of deductive reasoning 


and also continue 


to impart im- 
portant manipulative skills. 


2. The character of high-school 


Scometry should be aragiiea ll 
changed to include an approach 
that goes bevond Euclids Ele- 


ments. The number of theorems 
should be reduced, coordinate 
Seometry should þe introduced, 
and some geometry of space in- 
Corporated with that of the plane. 
3. Trigonometry also should be 
“Pproached on a new basis to meet 
contemporary applications in sci- 
ence and technology, The impor- 
tant uses of trigonometry no longer 
center on solving plane and spheri- 
cal triangles by logarithmic com- 
putations, 
students should 
statistical think- 
mester course in the 
of grade 12 in intro- 
ability with statistical 
applications i 
of strong prep” 
in concepts and in 
ege mathematics at 
alculus and analytic 
Scometry, the Commission suggests 
à revamped four-vear program be- 
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aration, 
skills, for coll 


PREPARATORY 


ginning in grade 9. For example, 
the Commission’s recommended 
program could be developed in the 
following suggested sequence (al- 
though other plans are possible): 


RECOMMENDED PROGRAM 


1. Grade 9—Elementary Mathe- 
matics I. The theme of this course 
would be the nature and use of 
variables, with the elementary ideas 
and notions of “sets” employed to 
simplify, clarify, and unify the in- 
troduction to algebra. At the same 
time, the students would work with 
both inequalities and equations, 
and the properties of the number 
system would be kept to the fore 
at all times. 

2. Grade 10—Elementary Mathe- 
matics II. In this vear the theme 
would be geometry and deductive 
reasoning. Some coordinate geom- 
etry and the essentials of solid 
geometry and space perception 
would be incorporated with a 
somewhat curtailed treatment of 
traditional plane geometry. 

3. Grade 11—Intermediate Math- 
ematics. This year would include 
algebra and elementary trigonom- 
etry centered around coordinates, 
vectors, and complex numbers. The 
theme would be real and complex 
numbers. 

4. Grade 12—The Commission 
offers three suggested programs for 
grade 12. In the first two of these, 
a core course on elementary func- 
tions would be taught during the 
first semester; introductory prob- 
ability would complete the year in 
the one program and introduction 
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to modern algebra in the other. For 
a third possibility, elementary func- 
tions would be enlarged to a full 
vear by additional topics. 

But any program for improving 
secondary-school mathematics can 
be effective only if there are good 
teachers at the elementary and sec- 
ondary levels to implement it. The 
elementarv-school teacher is im- 
portant to the high-school program, 
for it is in the lower grades that the 
student receives or fails to receive 
an adequate foundation for later 
studies of mathematics. 


TEACHER PREPARATION 


Good teaching of mathematics, 
then, is vital to the success of the 
Commissions program. Ways and 
; of insuring a knowledge and 


mear 

appreciation of the spirit of con- 
temporary mathematics among 
secondary-school teachers must, 


therefore, also be considered with 
great care. 

The preparation of future teach- 
ers trained to handle the new pro- 
mathematics should be 


gram in 
since new Courses 


relativelv simple ; 
can be designed and offered in their 
college training. In fact, such 
courses are already being given m 
some colleges. The problem of the 
teacher already in service, however, 
is more difficult, since he or she 
acquire a knowledge of the 
new mathematics while doing @ 
daily teaching job. 

The answer here lies in the many 
and varied programs for in-service 


training of teachers. These pro- 
uld be adapted 


must 


grams can and sho 
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to give our present mathematics 
teachers a working knowledge of 
the materials needed to put the 
Commissions program into use. 
Summer courses, special confer- 
ences and institutes, study groups, 
professional meetings, self-study, 
teachers’ guides, and new books all 
offer wavs to meet and solve this 
problem. 

The colleges and uni 


versities 
have an important role 


in helping 
dary-school 
a knowledge 
iting implica- 
both old and 
make some 

particularly 
atter courses de- 
rs of mathematics, 
field, Courses de- 


to prepare mathematics 
teachers should c 


for mathematica] research, 
COLLEGE REQUIREMENTS 
The colle 


ges and universities 
must also revise their entrance re- 
quirements and t 
SO as to take t} 


program 


heir curriculums 


related reforms by 
Better articul 


and college is needed 


in study of 


3 college- 
preparatory mathematics—as 


is done 


See 


OO 


in every other subject. It also ad- 
vocates revision of college fresh- 
man courses where necessary to 
make effective use of the new pro- 
gram recommended 


for the high 
schools. 


The Commission's program, it 
should be noted, is based on 


the belief that the standard col- 


lege-freshman mathematics course 


should be at the level of a 
Seometry and calculus. It would be 
an inexcusable waste if students 


who had completed the hae 
secondary-school program outlined 
here 


were to take traditional 
courses in college algebra and trig- 
onometry. The traditional freshman 
courses simply will not suffice. 
Contemporary mathematies—both 
as regards its development and its 
application—js Seared to the needs 


of a highly 
society. The 


at all levels is, in many instances, 


demands being 
ch developments 
of space, nuclear 
al sciences, busi- 
Y, and by the growth 
Of the subject itself 
Program of secondary-school 
matics, with a new outlook 
da new 


Spirit, reinforced by re- 
lated revisions į 


math 


nd 
program of teac 


Open the wa 


Y a revitalized 
er training, will 
y for a twentieth- 


a key to a bet- 
of the universe 
e 
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What Caused the Strife? 


Resolving the Conflict Between Academic 
and Professional Training of Teachers 


Joun S. BrRUBACHER 


In The University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin 


aly its long history, American 
education has often been the ob- 
ject of criticism, but never so shrill 
as since the end of World War II. 
Not least shrill has been the strife 
between teachers themselves over 
how to prepare future teachers. 

Professors of liberal arts are du- 
bious about the claims of pedagogy 
and, even if these be conceded, are 
confident too much time is allotted 
to them. Professors of pedagogy, on 
the contrary, are convinced that 
they have developed an important 
discipline in the past 75 years of 
which the professors of liberal arts 
remain largely unaware. Unhappily 
these contentions have been ut- 
tered too frequently in a manner 
intended, not so much to mend cur- 
rent practice, as to humiliate its 
proponents. Teacher training, con- 
sequently, which ought to draw 
strength from the cooperation of 
these two groups, has been weak- 
ened by their fratricidal strife. 

To the layman it must seem 
stupid that there should be this 
conflict of interest among educa- 
tors. What could be more logical 
than that the future teacher needs 
to know both the subject matter he 
is going to teach and the theory 
and practice of teaching it! If this 
is so clear to the layman, why is it 
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John S. Brubacher is Professor of 
Higher Education in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan's School of Educa- 
tion, Ann Arbor. Reported from 
The University of Michigan School 
of Education Bulletin, XXX (March 
1959), 82-88. 
eS 
not even more clear to professional 
educators? 

One need not go far back in the 
past of teacher training to come 
on the main cause of the strife be- 
tween academicians and peda- 
gogues. It is simply that they 
don’t know each other! And how 
could they? When formal teacher 
training was first undertaken a lit- 
tle over a century ago it was the 
normal schools and not the col- 
leges which made it their business. 
The normal schools had campuses 
and faculties of their own. These 
were often widely separated from 
the campuses of liberal arts col- 


leges. 

Tf vou think of the college ot the 
> as the main trun ne 
of higher education, normal schools 
were: obviously off the main line. 
Consequently, they suffered from & 
kind of intellectual isolation. Teach- 
er training developed a split pet 
The subject-matter spe- 


university 


sonality. 


OO mnt 


IN THE Eptc 


cialists were on 
the pedagogical specialists on 
other. Neither had an 
to draw strength from the 
Worse vet, 
virtue, saw principallv the 


one campus and 
an- 
opportunity: 
other. 
cach, focusing on his 
own 
shortcomings of the other and, in 
time, erected in imagination a dis- 
torted the 
Ironically, continued isolation tend- 
ed to bring the 


stereotype of other. 
stereotype into 
existence. 

This isolation and stereotyping 
continned even after colleges therm- 
selves began to set up departments 
of education and after normal 
schools—as thev became teachers 
colleges—began to inchide liberal 
Although by this time pro- 
fessors of pedagogy: and profes 


studies 


SOTS 
of liberal arts taught on the same 
campus, the intellectual gulf be- 
tween the two frequently has re- 
mained as great as if they had been 
taught on separate campuses, 

The lavman well inquire 
how all this happened in the first 
place. The complete answer is a 
complicated and lies sub- 
merged in the entire history of edu- 
cation. But here, very brieflv, a 
few contributing factors mav be 
pointed out. In the middle of the 
nineteenth century, pedagogy was 
still in the empirical stage of its 
development. And the colleges, al- 
most oblivious of pedagogv, main- 
tained that all a teacher needed to 
know to teach was the subject mat- 
ter he was going to dispense. 
Teachers were born, not trained. 

When the public school Saten 
began to expand very rapidly, a 


mav 


one 
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new gronp of leaders Sprang up to 


extend—=with considerable success 


=the frontiers of educational theory 


and practice, But their verv suce 
ultimateh proved something of a 
It led to discontent and 


more vigorous criticism 


draw vA h 


more and 
the subject-matter special- 
“Anti-inte Heetual.” for exam- 
ple. was a word applied to Dewev’s 


educational 


among 


ists. 


philosophy. And one 
critic wrote that professors of peda- 
FORS were “held in almost univer 
sal Suspicion in academic circles 
and are 
by their 
charlatans,” 


not infrequently looked on 
colleagues as downright 


the concession has been 
made by many that the profession- 
al study of education does have an 
intellectual and theoretic structure 
Which makes it Worthy of inclusion 
as a faculty: of higher education. 
But even so, there is still one cur- 
rent circumstance which tends to 
blur this conclusion, The training 
of many of the teachers currently 
teaching in our schools is deplor- 
ably low. How can this be if prep- 
aration for teaching rests, as pro- 
ponents claim, on a theory and 
practice having broad philosophic 
and scientific origins: 

The explanation is that except 
for the depression years there has 
been an excess of school rooms over 
qualified schoo] teachers in this 
country for wel] nigh a hundred 
years. Since the demand for 
trained teachers has outrun the 
supply, it has been continually nec- 
essary to lower the standards not 
only of training but also of re- 
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Today, 


RESOLVING 


cruitment just to provide any teach- 
er at all for many classrooms. The 
first items to suffer when standards 
are lowered are subject matter and 
theory. When teachers are being 
prepared in the quickest time pos- 
sible to enter the classroom, the em- 
vs on empirical rule 


phasis is alv 
of thumb procedures. 

This is the way it was in the 
nineteenth century when Horace 
Mann and Henry Barnard first 
began to call attention to the im- 
portance of teacher training. This 
is the way it is in the twentieth 
when reliance is put on 


century 
“emergency 
Consequently, if these standards 
seem abominably low to the pro- 
fessor of liberal arts, let him re- 


training programs. 


member many professors of educa- 
tion are no happier about these con- 
ditions than he is. 

But the question now is: Where 
do we go from here? Should we cut 
education to size—that 
back to an empirical discipline, as 
some critics urge? Or should we go 
forward and try to strengthen the 
professional study of education as 
an intellectual discipline? Is this, 
indeed, an open question? If it 
were, it seems by choice as well as 
force of circumstance, we ought to 
go forward in an endeavor to clari- 
fy and improve our body of educa- 
tional theory. 

Education today is trying to pass 
rapidly through the same stage 
which other professional disciplines 
have traversed in earlier times. Me- 
dicine, for instance, not only passed 
through an empirical period but 


down is; 
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also one in which it was never far 
from charlatanry. Or take business, 
one of the most recent disciplines 
to be admitted to the status of a 
faculty in our leading universities. 
lt is not so long ago that prominent 
merchants, bankers, and industrial- 
ists thought that business could 
uned by apprenticeship 
to practice, by on-the-job experi- 
ence. This is no longer the case. 
We may well expect education 
to follow a similar course. It takes 
time, however, to develop aà sub- 
stantial body of education theory. 
For the time being, therefore, it 
behooves the academic community 
—both the professors of liberal arts 
and the professors of education—to 
and tolerant. The for- 


mer must realize that the latter are 
place their 


definitely seeking to 
disciplines on a respectable intel- 
lectual basis, one which should in- 
creasingly become indispensable, 
even in the teaching of liberal arts. 
The latter must realize, in tum, 
that they do not possess an auton- 
omous “discipline, that, indeed, 
thev are extensively dependent on 
the traditional liberal disciplines— 
philosophy, psychol- 
anthropology: poli- 
and economics~ or 
By mutually 
í ectives 


al de- 


sub- 


only be | 


be patient 


particularly 
ogy, sociology, 
tical science, 
their basic theories. 
ch others’ obj 
ing their mutu 
professors of 
d the professors o 
ands and 


respecting ea 
and by realiz 
pendence, the 
ject matter an 


P i ate Uy 
education might join : 
present the strongest support for 


her 
the strongest program of teac 
training in & hundred years- 


O ra 


Who Are the True Scholars? 


Valedictorians Are Obsolete 
DENTON L. Cook 


In The Clearing House 


of as the most apt sc 
class. But is she? 

I say “she” because more girls 
than boys become class valedictoy. 
ians. The typical valedic 
pleasant, industri i 
average ability, 


> Studious by na- 
regular jn School at- 
tendance, Her 


7 > accu- 
rate, and lways in on time. She 
Probably as not taken the most 
difficult rses offered in her 
School, g ay even have been 
Selective in re i 


lying the teacher 
and ranking the st 
ingly. This iş done 
on the basis of su 
ing the school Career wi 
consideration of co 
difficulty, 


are given as muc 
more difficult Course: 
sued under exacting 


teachers, 


Denton L, Cook is Supervising 

Principal of the Plant City palgal 

in Florida, Reported from u 

Clearing House, XXXII (March 
1959), 418-19, 

There iş every indication that 
the selection of vale 
the basis of te 
does not Nece: 


dictorians on 
acher marks received 
Ssarily reveal the true 
valedictorian or the most able 
scholar, While teacher marks gis 
thought of as Measuring academic 
achievement, frequently re- 

ect such variables as behavior, ef- 
i > and even parental 


Srading and the 


a given mark. (A col- 
ege registra 


ue to limited abil- 
ity. In Contrast, Some of the stu- 
ents fro arge high schools who 
ad rank nly in the middle of 


in 
their _high-schoo] classes 


were 
achieving academic Success in their 
college Courses, 

"urthe Ore—it must be added— 
influences Outside school and 
Poor ho, ironment often place 
Some othery e able Students at a 

Istinct q antage 
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VALEDICTORIAN 


Research has revealed no signifi- 
cant difference in the scholastic 
ability of boys and girls. Yet more 
girls become valedictorians than 
do boys on the basis of teacher 
marks. Several reasons cause this 
bias in favor of girls: 


GIRL BIAS 


(a) Girls reach puberty, on the 
average, about two years earlier 
than boys. From the standpoint of 
maturity, girls have a distinct ad- 
vantage over boys through high 
school. 

(b) Feminine traits enable girls 


to make a better impression on 
teachers than boys do. This often 
is reflected in school marks, al- 
though it has nothing to do with 
knowledge of the subject. 

(c) More of the able boys than 
of the able girls take the more dif- 
ficult courses in mathematics and 
science, There is a general tend- 
ency for marks to be lower in 
these disciplines than marks in 
some other subjects. 

In one high school which gradu- 
ates about 175 students a year, a 
study covering 15 years revealed 
some interesting facts: On the basis 
of teacher marks, girls were high 
during 14 of the 15 years. But the 
results of a testing program ad- 
ministered in the spring of the 
senior year (an academic ability 
test and achievement tests in sci- 
ence, mathematics, English, and 
social studies were used) placed 
boys high during 12 of the 15 years. 
In several instances, students who 
ranked at the top of their class on 
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teacher marks were unable to place 
in the upper third of the class 
when test rankings were used. Dur- 
ing the 15 years only one student 
was first in the class on both meth- 
ods of ranking. 

Two of the larger high schools in 
Florida no longer attempt to name 
a valedictorian. The schools accept 
the fact that such a procedure 
based on unweighted teacher marks 
is essentially an invalid procedure. 
Instead, these schools recognize a 
limited number of students as 
honor scholars. Selection of them is 
based on a composite ranking which 
takes into consideration not only 
their rank qn teacher marks but 
their rank on tests covering ability 
and achievement in the academic 
subjects. 

There is recognition here that, 
despite the flaws in teacher marks, 
the ability to make good grades in 
high school is still one of the best 
predictors of the ability to do the 
same in college. And the additional 
use of tests in the composite rank- 
ing has the advantage of equaliz- 
ing the recognition opportunities 
for the student who takes difficult 


i em- 
courses and has a rententive M 


ory. 
It has been interestir 
al years th 


ffect, hon 


ng that, dur- 
is procedure 


ing the sever or scholars 


has been in € 


The 1959 
Horace Mann 


Centennial 


by 
Joy Ermer Morcan 


President, Senior Citizens 
of America 


Former Editor, NEA Journal 


ton ACE MANN was born at 


Franklin, Massachusetts, Mav 4. 
1796. He died at Yellow Springs. 
Ohio, August 2, 1859-one century 
ago this vear, His significance to 
America ‘and the world compares 
to that of Washington, Jefferson, 
and Lincoln. He gave us the schools 
that built America and that are 
now being copied around the world. 
The lives of its great men and 
Women are the best heritage of any 
nation, and every American school 
o be taught that 
Mann more th 
other he owes the 
schooling, 

We may think of Hor 
Years as being divide 
ages. 


child has a right t 


to Horace an to anv 


debt of free 


ace Mann's 
d into seven 


First, the harsh childhood 
youth on a New England f. 
father dying whe 


and 
arm, his 
n Horace was 13. 
Second, the student 
Brown University 
neer law schoo] 
necticut. 

Third, the struggling years is 


young lawyer at Dedham, 
chusetts, 


Fourth, 
service as 


Massachusetts House 
wl 


years at 
and at the pio- 
at Litchfield, Con- 
a 
Massa- 


rowth and 
man in the 
and Senate, 
{ny progres- 
asures, 

as first secretary 
ts Board of Edu- 
Post he led the 
ntl revival. 
between 1837 and 


educatio; 
These vears, 
1848, built up 


the common schools 
SI SRA PRIA SAP. Sen on CaN ves 


ASR ARR NEE EAE 


and libraries, established normal 
schools, and produced the twelve 
famous reports that will always 
remain classics. They gave us the 
fourth of July oration of 1842 
which might be compared in signi- 
ficance to Washington's farewell 
address: 

and truth as God 
No longer 


Pour out light 
pours sunshine and rain. 
seck knowledge as the luxury of a 


few but dispense it amongst all as 


the bread of life. Summon the 
mightiest intellects. Collect what- 
of talent or erudition, or 


ever 
eloquence or authority the broad 
land can supply and go forth and 
teach this people. For, in the name 
of the living God, it must be pro- 
claimed that licentiousness shall be 
the liberty; and violence and chi- 
sanery shall be the law; and super- 

the selfdestructive 
all sensual and unhal- 
lowed passions shall be the only 
ss of that people who neg- 
ir children. 


religion; and 


indulgence of 


happine 
lect the education of the 


Sixth, the strenuous years in 


a 


Can any satisfactory ground be 
f mañ in a th 
ess 0 
ad bookkeeping, 


a branch which not one 
occasion to use in the busin 
by more than 2300 pupils, ar 
man, even the day 
attended to by only 
Among farmers and 
precedence of surveying; and 
tual and moral truth, why s 
followers of logic?— 
Reports on Education. 


laborer, S$ 
; a little more th 
roadmakers, why 


hould rhetoric 
Horace Mann in 


Congress from 1848 to 1852, a most 
important period that has been too 
little studied. 

Seventh, and last, the building of 
Antioch college at Yellow Springs, 
Ohio struggle against pioneer 
conditions, poverty, prejudice. big- 
otry, and pettiness, which preceded 
his death. He had worked himself 
to the utmost during these difficult 
years and during the spring of 1859 
the college had been reorganized 
and could look ahead with new 
promise. There was the crowded 
commencement month of June. 
Then followed the final illness dur- 
ing July which may have been 
typhoid. Mrs. Mann was also ill. 
Horace must have had some pre- 
monition of the end when he closed 
his last address to students and 
community on June 29, 1859: “I 
beseech you to treasure up in your 
hearts these my parting words: 
“Be ashamed to die until you have 
won some victory for humanity.” 

So long as that admonition sha 
be followed democratic civilization 


will be safe. 


algebra, 


assigned why 
7 has 


ousand ever © 
f life, should be studied 
which every 
hould understand, should be 
an half that number! 
should geometry take 


among seekers after intellec- 
have double the 
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A Teacher Speaks Up 


A Bill of Rights for Classroom Teachers 


Bruce McDowELL 


In Phi Delta Kappan 


Mb cy that has been said in 


the so-called “controversies in edu- 
cation” has been written by college 
professors and school administra- 
tors. As is so often the case, the 
classroom teacher has not been con- 
sulted. Since he is “on top” of the 
situation, it would seem that he 
should be well qualified to state his 
views regarding current problems 
in education. 

I think that we teachers are par- 
tially at fault for the absence of ma- 
terial stating our viewpoints. A 
combination of overwork, laziness, 
and the fear of saying anything 
which may label us as “progres- 
sives,” “reactionaries,” or “trouble- 
makers” no doubt accounts for the 
absence. 

This teacher is going to depart 
from the norm, however, and take 
the proverbial bull by the horns. 
But before launching into my tir- 
ade, I want to make somethin 
clear. I have had a great deal of 
contact with college professors and 
school administrators. As a group, 
I have found professors of educa. 
tion to be kind, well-meaning, and 
genuinely gracious people. Their 
one shortcoming is the inability to 
relate theory to reality. As for 
school administrators, I haye had 

the good fortune of working for the 
most part with honest, capable 
men. Their greatest failing has 
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Bruce McDowell is a teacher at the 
South Side Junior-High School, 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin. Reported 
from Phi Delta Kappan, XXXX 
(May 1959), 330-32. 
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been to accept without question 
the theories of the education pro- 
fessors. 

Here is the Bill of Rights for 
classroom teachers that I person- 
ally advocate: 

Article 1: The Right to Teach 

This right includes freedom from 
clerical work, collecting money, un- 
necessary work on committees, col- 
lecting tickets, latrine duty, and 
ushering. The countless hours spent 
by classroom teachers on 
tasks could be better utilized in 
working with students, Correcting 
papers, preparing for class, and do- 
ing research. Please let us teach. 

Article II: Freedom from “Dem- 
ocratic” Administration of Schools 

I refer here to the “ 
process” which administrators so 
benignly apply to book selection 
and curriculum planning. This de- 
vice is used to “educate” the staff 
and to achieve what the adminis- 
tration wanted in the first place. 

Article III: Freedom from Frus- 
tration 

Frustration and guilt feelings re- 
sult when the teacher finds that the 
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these 


democratic 
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high-sounding theories expounded 
by professors of education do not 
always work in the classroom. For 
the conscientious teacher who sin- 
cerely attempts to apply the philos- 
ophy, psychology, and methodology 
advanced by these “grandstand 
quarterbacks,” the resulting failure 
is devastating to morale. Add to 
this the fact that todav’s teacher 
is constantly bombarded by an 
ever-increasing barrage of chang- 
ing thought in the field of educa- 
tion, and vou have a discouraged 
and confused staff. As a result 
of summer-school attendance, in- 
service training, and professional 
reading, the teacher begins to won- 
der if anything is valid in educa- 
tion. 

Article IV: Freedom from Edu- 
cational Opportunists 

There is an ever-growi 
ber of opportunists who have in- 
fested our teachers and administra- 
tive ranks. These egotistical “know- 
it-alls” have no concern for chil- 
dren and less for teachers. They 
try to outdo one another by writ- 
ing magazine articles extolling 
theories which would Jead one to 
question their sanity- Typical of 
such articles are “Correlating Hoot: 
ball with the Language Arts,” an 
Typing for First Graders. 
seems to be a contest among 
gentlemen to see who can write the 
miOSE absurd article. For some 
sk reason the winner is $ 
a nal recognition as a 
onal leader. 

Article V: The Right t° Ques- 
tion j 
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Over the past two or three dec- 
ades a dogma has evolved in edu- 
cation which supposedly has its 
roots in the philosophy of John 
Dewey. This dogma is supported 
by the majority of our professors 
of education because they sincere- 
lv believe in it. This “progressive” 
approach to education is also sup- 
alous vigor by the 


ported with zea 
opportunists. They defend it with 


great shouts of indignation when 
it is attacked. It has become almost 
a sacrilege to question any phase 
of this philosophy. Since the class- 


room teacher is by far the closest 


to the teaching situation, he ought 
d then. Pro- 


to be consulted now an 
of education and many 
ators might get 
answers if they 
room teacher on 
multi- 


fessors 
school administr: 


pupil planning, 
qd classroom. 
these concepts 


have proven themselves to be 
worthwhile and of much practical 
he fact re- 
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teachers now find themselves 
strapped and made helpless by 
school-board regulations forbidding 
anv form of disciplinary action. We 
have bowed and scraped, reasoned 
and cajoled, pleaded and coun- 
seled, passed the tough, hostile 
voungsters when thev should have 
failed, and, in effect, done every- 
thing the professors of education 
have dictated. So, Pm afraid that jf 
we in the public schools have 
failed, the guilt must be sh 
more than the teachers, 
Article VII: The Right to Be 
Treated and Respecte 
bers of a Profession 
It seems that whe 
reach the point at which thev will 
assert themselves regarding salary, 
working conditions, curriculum, and 
methodology, they are cautioned to 
be more “professional,” Teachers 
with four, five, and six years of col- 
lege behind them are expected to 
sit idly by and raise no voice of 
protest while they are publicly de- 
based. ` 


Article VIII; Freedom 
“Let’s-Throw-Everything 
This group is made 
of the previously mentio 
tunists and egotists who 
to make a name for 
These boys are 
the curriculum 


ared by 


ed as Mem- 


never teachers 


from the 
-Out” Boys 
up largely 
ned oppor- 
are trying 
themselves, 
“agin” everything in 
and teaching tech- 
niques which show the slightest 
signs of age, regardless of their use- 


fulness. These same men have 


taken the ph ilosophy of John 
Dewey and twisted, distorted, 
raped, and misrepresented the 


thought of this great educational 
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philosopher so as to make it ee 
that he was opposed to all forms o 
academic learning, These people 
oppose textbooks, workbooks. spell- 
ing books, examinations, grading 
systems, all, drill. 
is anything suggested or 
proposed as a substitute, other tian 
chaos. It appears that the members 
of this group believe that through 
some mystical power the teacher 
will be able to create 
nation. 


and, most of 


tareh 


a learning sit- 
When pressed as to what 
the formula for successful teaching 
is, these gentlemen talk vaguely 
about making children happy. 
Article IX: The Right to Drill 
OF all the restraints placed on 
teachers in recent vears, the one 
in Opposition to drill is the most 
absurd. Recently been 
some backtracking by a few educa- 
tional professors when they admit 
that “meaningful” drill is legiti- 
mate. But previous to this admis- 
the word carried much the 
same naughty connotation as “for- 
mal discipline.” Please, Mr. Edu- 
cation Professor, tel] me where Van 
Cliburn, Anna Pavlova, Lilv Pons, 
Albert Einstein, and Werhner Von 
Braun would have achieved their 
particular skills if it hadnt been 


for hard work and concentrated 
study, which į 


Article 
for the T, 


there has 


sion 


knowing recepti 


on so often accord- 
ed the opinions 


of teachers, z 
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New Resources Are Available 


The Rising Trend of Early Aptitude Testing, 


HENRY CHAUNCEY 


In The Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals 


) 
JL CENTLY there has been a 
awareness of the impor- 
tance of early identification of the 
aptitudes and interests of boys and 
And during the last several 
also has been a rapidly 
guidance, 


growing 


girls. 
years there 
growing recognition that 
formerly begun at the 11th or 12th 
should start at least as far 
eighth, or 
also has been 
administered in 
irs are about 


grade, 
back as the seventh, 
ninth grade. It 
learned that tests 
junior-high-school yei 
f future success—S8Y 
tests administered 
of senior-high 


as predictive o 
in college~as are 
toward the end 
school. 

This somewhe 
n supporte 


at surprising conclu- 
i > many 
sion has bee d by man} 
The results have made it 


studies. 
clear that one does not put Ss 
testing to the Jast years of second- 


+ good 
in order to get a gooc 


abilities of stu- 
that tests admin- 
l grades 
tests 


ary school 
indication of the 
dents. The fact 
istered in jumior-high-schoo 
predict about a$ as 
administered three ot four } 
later does not mean that tests are 
infallible. Tests, of course, 
far from infallible, put they still 
are remarkably helpful. : 
Now I would like < 
points which need to 


counseling. First 
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Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, New Jersey. Reported 
from The Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, XLII, (April 1959), 
304-7. 


test scores should not be 
used by themselves, but along 
with other information, such as 
grades in various Courses, extracur- 
ricular activities, and the judgment 
of teachers. Secondly, there should 
be successive testings over & period 
of years in order to increase the 
reliability of the appraisal based on 
test results. Thirdly, great care 
should be taken in the proper inter- 
pretation of the scores made on 
tests and in the careful use of such 
information along with the other 
available the 


of all, 


information about 


student. 

Tests, like the navigator’s sextant, 
may be good in themselves, but if 
improperly used they give wrong 
bearings and resul 


t in setting aN 
Wisely 


used, 
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fected by many of the subjective 
elements that can affect grades in 
school. Through the judicious use 
of the test results and the school 
record, boys and girls can be helped 
to make wiser decisions with regard 
to their future. 

I believe that it was because of 
this that the Congress included 
Title V in the National Defense 
Education Act, Under its provi- 
sions assistance is to be given to 
states to support testing Programs 
and for guidance Purposes. National 
testing Programs such as the Col- 
lege Board and National Merit and, 
now, the more extensive testing 
made Possible by the National De- 
fense Education Act, offer new 
Opportunities and new incentives 


ademic guidance in the 
Junior-high school, 


state departments of educati 
ceed in implementin 
the Act, junior-high se 


TITLE V, NDEA 


programs on the school 
state. So far as can be ascertained 
at this time, no new state-wide 
testing program will spring into 
being as a consequence of the fed. 


eral support. Rather, the States 


which have not had formal state- 
wide testing programs in the m 
seem to be planning to ci a 
the Purposes of Title V in eth ne 
will improve or extend the testing 
done locally by school districts. : 
Secondly, it is apparent that the 
U.S. Office of Education is living 
up to its predicted role and E 
permitting the states wide luce 
in planning their nse of the funds. 
The state departments of education, 
therefore, are the key ak 
The clear implication of this “er d 
Opment is that the junior-hig a 
school educators who have an inter- 
est in the testing work to be sup- 
ported by federal funds need to 
work closely with their own state 
epartments of education. i 
Thirdly, the efficiency va 
which the NDEA funds are used 
will vary greatly from state = 
State, depending on the creative 
imagination used by the ew 
Cepartment of education and on the 
©partment’s ability to draw on the 
thinking of school people in n 
state for both ideas and action. 
Appears that in several states the 
ideas ang decision about the use 
OF NDEA funds ans likely to be 
made by a relatively small group, 
members of the state department 
or those close to it, In these states, 
the utilization of federal funds will 
© meager, Ja 


> late, unimaginative, and 
Probably unfruitful, 


On the other hand, in states like 
alifornia, FI 
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EARLY 


resources, and are likely to utilize 
NDEA “more effi- 
ciently. 

The moral of all this, I think, is 
that the dangers to junior-high 
schools of new state testing pro- 
grams being imposed on them are 
nonexistent. There is no reason to 
view with alarm Title V of the 
National Defense Education Act. 
There is every reason to be 
delighted at the new resources that 


funds much 


amg being made available for the 
improvement of guidance. But 
For 


these are only opportunities. 
them to be developed in ways that 
will be fruitful requires the partici- 
pation of the junior-high-school 
leaders in each state, so that the 
program which is planned and 
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out that Dr. 
expert, flunk 
Mississip 
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be a late bloomer. 
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developed will be of maximum 
benefit to all of the boys and girls 
in the schools throughout the state. 
Education in the schools of today 

is far more complex than it was a 
generation ago. The society into 
which students go after finishing 
their education is also more com- 
Guidance assumes much 
importance than ever 
In the counseling of stu- 
dents, tests, though no miracle 
drugs, are nevertheless greatly use- 
ful. Through the cooperation of the 
leaders in junior-high-school educa- 
tion and state department officials, 
ances in guidance can be 
and in the years 
at benefit of all 
e 


plex. 
greater 
before. 


real adv 
made this year 
ahead to the gre 
our youth. 


ting — Testing 


arn in your class, 


just can't le 
It has now come 


issile and satellite 
y teens.—From 


«what is the capital 
question 
assed. The officials, 


tion was, 


hassee. Swenty" 7 } 
—From Florida School Bulletin. 
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Principles for a Strong, Workable Program 


Point 10 Program for Guidance 


“Ps the importance of 


guidance has been Tecognized, in 
principle, in the American school 
system since its inception, the inad- 
equacies of our guidance program 
were not recognized until very re. 
cently; and it was not until the 
sage of the National 
Education Act in 1958 that 
attempted to do 
these inadequacies 
scale, 


pas- 
Defense 
anyone 

about 
on a national 


anything 


the Act will go to the 


eir own guidance 
programs. The effectiveness of the 
Programs, therefore will depend 


selves wel] Prepared, 
have a guidance p 
live up to expectations, certaj 
ciples must be observed, 


persons. Because a large part of 
guidance has to do with testing and 
evaluating, there is a temptation to 
pin labels on People. We do put 
people in categories as a means of 
helping ourselves think about their 
problems. But we must realize that 


no person, in the true sense, can 


O 
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ever be classified. And if we believe 
firmly in the importance of each 
person, our ain must be the com- 
plete development of each 

2. We must be concerned with 
citizenship, We fail the community 
unless we 


one. 


help cach pupil to be- 
come an effective citizen, We must 
see that the pupil participates is 
the life of the school, for if he 
& good citizen of his school, he od 
more likely to become a good citi- 
zen of his community, We are 
rightly Concerned th 


at pupils be in 
the prope 


r courses, but we should 
also be Concerned that they are in 
their Prope 
the stude 


any way, the trau- 
ay be so great that 


other Spheres slows 
or is Stopped. A 


counselor helps 


isner is Superintendent 

of Redlands Public Schools, Cali- 

Reported from The School 

Executive, LXXVII (May 1959), 
66-67. 
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solve these personal problems by 
contacting the person or resources 
that will make it possible for the 
pupil to solve his own problem. 

4. Each person will have to earn 
a living and cach person has a con- 
tribution to make to society. Unless 
he can do this, all our other efforts 
eae Counselors should 
port a h bij guidance 

e possibilities open 
to Joung people. 
5. Education and guidance have 
the same objectives. The guidance 
worker and the curriculum builder 
must work hand in hand. The 
curriculum builder must be alert to 
the possibilities of adjusting the 
a peg to make it more bene- 
icial tọ the pupil; the guidance 
worker must be alert to curriculum 
development in order to help the 
pupil make better use of his oppor- 
tunities. 
: 6. The guidance program must 
ue positive. Too often the coun- 
ls talks to the pupil about what 
1e should have done, or to the 
parent to explain the child's fail- 
ures. If a guidance program is ever 
to be anything more than just 
another appendage to the bureau- 
cratic school system, it must learn 
to anticipate problems. It must 
help the youngster to see his edu- 
cational opportunities as an adven- 
ture. This is our challenge- 

7. We must help the pupil inte- 
grate what he has learned. The 
good grasp of 
vill be in 2 
pil to inte- 
One's 


counselor who has a 
Vocational counseling V 
Position to help the pu 
grate what he has learned. 
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vocational plan becomes the reason 
for learning many things. As the 
things to be learned form a pattern 
of relationship to the vocation, they 
begin to relate to each other. This, 
then, becomes the core of his inte- 
gration. 

s. A good guidance program 
must essentially be teacher cen- 
tered. To succeed, the counselor 
must have the cooperation and help 
of the teacher. No one in the 
school has a better opportunity to 
learn about the pupil than the 
teacher. And if the teacher can be 
helped to make use of his own 
opportunity, he will make a supè- 
rior contribution to the guidance 
program. 

9. A good 
should provide 
seling. The pupi 
sroblem himself; t 


guidance program 


for adequate coun- 
| must solve the 


he counselor can 
elp. This involves listening 
art of the counselor. But 
lors do not listen for 
lack of time. This forces them 
to attempt a shortcut by giving the 
pupil the answer. 


10. The guidance pro 
terested in the growth and develop- 
ent of all the persons with whom 
in contact—teachers, 
inistrators, and pupils. 
i ategic spot 


only h 
on the p 
many counse 


gram is in- 


m 
it comes 


to help pupil an 
better. He may § 


rough 3 
ani 


between teachers 
tors, OY between pupil and parens 


or among parents. 
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What Reading Shills Are Involved? 


Promoting 


Growth in Critical Reading 


FRANCES OrALIND Triccs 


In The Reading Teacher 
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ks RITICAL reading is truly the 
interpretation of symbols. Histori- 
cally, when there was little printed 
matter available, People’s behavior 


interpretation of 
symbols, but the symbols we 


surroundings, 
rich written sources 


atter, that 


or the experience, It ig there on] 
when the reader Supplies that 
meaning, 


: Reading can be Considered 4 
one-way process, a two-way proc- 


comes a two-way process, 
infọrmation 
must be checked against i 


EE 
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Frances Oralind Triggs is a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Diagnos- 
tic Reading Tests, Inc., New York 
City. Reported from The Reading 


Teacher, X77 (February 1959), 
158-64, 
tion the reader has or will obtain 


from some other source, , 
But if the Purpose of reading is 
to gain knowledge, to modify or 
add to the information the reader 
i to gain background 

for interpreting what the author 
says, then reading has become a 
three-way process. The reader 
reads not only to add to under- 
standings he has, but to modify 
and perhaps change those under- 
standings. He also must judge as 
he reads whether the author’s back- 
and subject matter check 
with his Own previous reading and 
Other real and vicarious experi- 
- More than that, he must 
more than one author in this 


: M order to make such 
judgments. 


TWo CONTRIBUTIONS 
Critica] ri 


© reader, and an interplay 
two contributions 
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or different from the original con- 
tributions. Thus critical reading, at 
least in one sense, results in learn- 
ing—in education itself. 

Certain comprehension skills 
are necessary to critical reading: 
ability to read for main ideas and 
details and to distinguish between 
the two, ability to recognize infer- 
ences and conclusions, and ability 
to adapt the rate at which mate- 
rials are read to the situation met. 
In order to apply these comprehen- 
sion skills, a reader must have, or 
gain as he reads, understanding of 
the words used by the author. 
These understandings of words are 
gained from actual experiences, oF 
from vicarious experiences which 
often come from reading. Thus 
reading process leads to 
allelism with learn- 
‘ith education 


again the 
an apparent par 
ing in general, or W 
itself as broadly conceived. 
Let us use as an example the 
principle of “reading readiness in 
its narrow meaning as applied to 
preschool and early formal educa- 
tion. It can provide a simple paral- 
lel to growth in critical reading. 


EXPERIENCES NECESSARY 


All teachers accept the fact that 
a child, even if he can learn to rec- 
ognize words, often cannot under- 
stand, cannot truly “read,” these 


words. Thus, it is important for 
him to have in his auditory oF 
meaning vocabulary the words he is 
learning to recognize at sight and 
by application of word-attack 
skills. And how does a child come 
to understand a new word? 
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Through experiences, using read- 
ing and avenues of learning other 
than reading, to supply 2camings 
which are attached to words. These 
words then become the symbols of 
the experiences. This process is ac- 
complished by stimulation through 
the various senses so necessary to 
education, especially in these early 
years: smell, taste, feel, sight, and 
hearing. And the ability of one 
sense to stimulate another or others 
should not be forgotten either. A 
child may say, “That story makes 
me think of . . .” The listener (later 
the reader) begins to react to the 
stimulus of words by calling up 
previous experiences. Is this not a 
step toward his later doing so in 
critical reading? 

What of the more advanced stu- 
dent? How does he gain the back- 
ground he needs to read critically 
in the exact sciences, in the hu- 
manities, in the social sciences? 
This student becomes a critical 
reader when he has made of read- 
ing a three-way process mentioned 
earlier. And it can be three-way 
only when the reader’s skills have 
become so sharp that they are al- 
most automatically applied. The 
skillful golfer need not be told 
what club to use oF what stroke to 
try. He senses it from the ne 
and can immediately call on the 
skills needed and shift to them auto- 
matically. Just so the reader must 
be able to shift from skill to skill, 
sometimes applying them in quick 
sequence, unconscious of the fact 


that this is what he is doing in 


order that his energies may all be 
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on recalling, sorting, checking, and 
seeking understandings. 

The student must learn all the 
reading skills in meaningful con- 
text, for the purpose of all reading 
is understanding. Reading has been 
described above as a one-way, two- 
way, or three-way process. These 
processes become increasingly com- 
plex but all are based on an under- 
standing of what is read. Word 
reading is none of these, and the 
learning of word-attack skills with- 
out reference to the meaning of the 
words to which they are applied 
has two fallacies: first, there is no 
purpose in recognizing the word if 
it calls up no meaning, for without 
meaning the word cannot be used 
in reading; and second, the mean- 
ing of the context in which an un- 
known word is found should itself 
be used as a part of the attack the 


reader takes to make the word 
meaningful. 


“WORD-READER” PROBLEM 


There is probably no more diff- 
cult problem met by a teacher than 
that of helping the “word reader” 
to make reading meaningful. Such 
a student can often parrot all the 
word attack skills but cannot apply 
them. Research has established the 
importance of teaching all the read- 
ing skills, but they must be taught 
in meaningful context in order that 
they may be “transferred” and used 
in the reading of all materials and 
for all purposes. This is a most im- 
portant principle. 

Early psychological research 
which resulted in the finding that 
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transfer of training is not automatic 
—must, in fact, be tanght—is the 
basis of this principle. If word at- 
tack skills are not so taught, then it 
is almost certain that the reader will 
not be able to use them to help 
him when reading for purposes 
much Jess demanding than critical 
reading. 

It can be said, therefore, that 
critical reading is similar to the 
pinnacle reached after a steep 
climb. It involves the use of all the 
reading skills the reader has. But it 
includes more. To read critically 
one must read beyond the mate- 
rial presented by the author and 
involve one’s own experiences and 
previous learning. Critical reading 
also involves adding to the reader's 
knowledge. 

It is evident that critical reading 
should be taught at every develop- 
mental level. The teacher of the 
first grade knows that teaching 
critical reading is as important as 
teaching word-attack and compre- 
hension skills. Thinking is the basis 
of critical reading and every child 
challenged to use his ability can 
learn to read what, for his level of 
understanding, is critical. 

It is the failure 
all levels the th 


processes, along with the teaching 
to the level of mastery of the basic 
reading skills, that ca 
our students to a 
wh 


to emphasize at 
Tee-way reading 


causes some of 
ccept as truth 
atever they see in print, failing 
to react personally in such 


a way 
that fallacies become apparent. 
They never have learned to read 
critically! . 
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To Do and Not to See 


The Teacher of Art 


JosHuUA TAYLOR 


In The Journal of General Education 


room 


7 HE well-established art 

in a modern school is well equipped 
and full of activity. It would be en- 
couraging to believe that these 
qualities might result in the pro- 
duction of not only a new skill of 
hand but a taste for sound crafts- 
manship. 

A hasty look at the average ex- 
hibition of upper-grade and high- 
school art is enough to dispel any 
illusion that one might have about 
craftsmanship. Obviously, the stu- 
dents have played at the craft, not 
worked at it. Aside from the excep- 
tional student, the work is techni- 
cally poor and the design routine. 
Discouragingly enough, the stu- 
dents appear satisfied with their 
poor work. So far as achievement is 
concerned, it seems far below that 
of the old-fashioned carpenter 
shop and the sewing class. The 
clever techniques of ceramics and 
bent metal the student will soon 
forget. They are not, i 
the teachers’ hopes; going to enrich 
the idle hours of his Jater life. The 
work has served its purpose wa 
recreational activity and belongs to 
childhood. 


The other achieveme wa 
are told general training 
s the develop- 


in spite ° 


nt toward 
which we 
in art is directed i 


ment of artisti 
in matters of daily life. The success 


is not impressive- 
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Joshua Taylor is Associate Profes- 
sor of Art, University of Chicago, 
Illinois. Reported from The Jour- 
nal of General Education, XU 
(January 1959), 60-66. 


the reproductions that first-year col- 
lege students select, the clothes 
they choose, the furniture they pre- 
fer. their taste is molded far more 
by popular magazines than by their 
schooling. Their training has been 
to do—not judge—works, and the 
fact that they have made jewelry 
does not seem to render their judg- 
ng it, any 


ment more acute 1n buyit 
than the fact that they have 
painted a picture makes Picasso 
more accessible. Since they were 
not aware of the nature of the 
, were making as they 
bably even aware 
that they were making choices, they 
are unaware that they have 2 capa- 
city for personal judgment. They 
follow sheeplike the lures of popu 
lar fads quite as readily as if they 
had had no education at all. 

Yet, with all its shortcomings, art 
the schools, as far as it 


more 


or pro 


teaching ™ 


doubtless better than it 
. One can hardly argue 
of mimicking 
in authori- 


goes, ÍS 


once W as 
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its way into areas in which it does 
not belong; it serves not only as an 
admirable therapeutic practice but 
as a substitute for art itself. Educa- 
tors in their zeal have failed to dis- 
tinguish between artistic activity 
for the child and art for the grow- 
ing adult. It is not that the student 
cannot continue to profit from do- 
ing, but for the nascent adult sim- 
ply doing is not sufficient. If the 
experience is to be worth while, it 
must engage his intellectual facul- 
ties, 

But how does one go about de- 
veloping the transition from child- 


ish doing to adult apprehending, 
and what kind of teac 


sary for the succe 
The second of these questions is 
clearly the more important, since 
any system is only as good as the 


teacher, and a sound teacher will 
find his own means. 


her is neces- 
ssful operation? 


WHAT KIND OF TRAINING? 


What, then, should the trainin 
of a teacher in art be? In the first 
place, there should be a distinction 
made in the schools between voca- 
tional training in art and that avail- 
able to the general student. If a 
craft is to be taught, it should be 
taught thoroughly, with due re- 
spect to technical excellence and if 
possible by a practicing artist. Ac- 
tually, such vocational training in 
art has little place in the average 
high school but might be carried 
on more advantageously in a voca- 
tional institution. 

But students who have little 
manual capacity and have no in- 


tention of pursuing a vocation of 
art (and this would include the ma- 
jority of students) should not be 
cut off from art by these technical 
restrictions, any more than thev 
should be allowed to lower the 
standards in professional classes. 
Their teacher might well be a dif- 
ferent sort. He should be trained 
for his particular task, but not as 
if he were to teach only future 
painters, 

To be sure, the prospective gen- 
eral teacher of art should have 
some training in the practice of 
art and should have some talent for 
it, although there is no need for 
his fancying himself an artist. He 
should, first of all, have a broad 
general education in the humani- 
ties, out of which his study of art 
should grow naturally and not be 
considered a thing apart. His ini- 
tial studio training should be basic, 
directed toward the development 
of visual judgment, an understand- 
ing of two- and three-dimensional 
composition, and a sensitivity to 
the relationship of artistic form to 
material structure, This basic study 
should be sufficiently broad in its 
foundation to comprehend a wide 
Variety of forms of art. The train- 
ing should Strive consciously to de- 
velop visual Sensitivity and criti- 


manual skills. 


Closely linked to this studio 


training should be the analytical 
study of works of art so that mat- 
ters of composition and form do 
not separate themselves from artis- 
tic content. The close association 
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between the analysis of works by 
great artists, past and present, and 
studio practice should serve as a 
model of procedure for the future 
teacher, suggesting ways in which 
a bridge can be formed between 
what a student does himself and 
what is to be found in the work of 
an artist. The student should be 
taught to use his eyes, not simply 
caricature with his hand. He should 
discover that there is such a thing 
as creative looking as well as cre- 
ative painting. 

To support this combined train- 
ing in analysis and doing, the pro- 
spective teacher should have a sur- 
vey of the history of art, studying 
all major periods, including his 
own. In such a survey it is more 
t that he learn to look with 
genuine sympathy and comprehen- 
sion on a wide variety of expres- 
sions than to memorize the cliches 
standing for historical processes: 


importan 


EDUCATION COURSES 


The third increment of the stu- 
dent's specialized training might be 
placed under the heading of educa- 
tion courses, for the courses woul 
be devoted to both educational 
theory and practical problems for 
the classroom. It is under this lat- 
ter category that training 17 yar 
ious popular technical projects 


might fall. If the basic studio train- 
the study ot 


ing has been sound, 
ocedures nee 


different technical pr 
not be difficult. 
Contrary to most 
tice, the training in ju 
be basic and the stu 
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present prac- 
dgment must 
dy of tech- 


TEACHER 


OF ART 


AT 
niques secondary, not the other way 
around. To suppose that if a person 
works long enough at a particular 
craft he will automatically develop 
a widely applicable artistic judg- 
ment is a fallacy continuously and 
embarrassingly demonstrated by 
many art-school graduates. There 
must be a conscious intellectual ef- 
fort to accompany the training of 
the hand. One can readily forgive 
an artist for not being able to judge 
works of art different from his own 
or for being verbally inarticulate; 
one cannot so easily forgive a 
teacher for these same characteris- 
tics. 

The ideal teacher of art, then, 
for all but the most specialized pro- 
fessional training, should be a per- 
son broadly educated in the arts, 
a developed taste and the ca- 
pacity for making clear the nature 
and bases of his judgments. He 
should be alive to the full content 
of art, not just its technical execu- 
tion, and recognize it as a serious 
and meaningful human endeavor. 
At the same time, he should be suf- 
ficiently trained in the techniques 
of art to lead the students through 
their own work to an understanding 
of the works of others. He should 
be capable, in other words, of : 
ing students through the ae R 
which they are satisfied simp an 
make things and, still utilizing ths 
desire to do, lead them at the cru- 
cial moment to 4 realization ce 
these very means in the hands 0 
an artist may continue to provide a 
with rewarding SPSS 


with 


person 
ences. 


Individual Instruction Needed 


Handwriting and Child Development 


LAWRENCE 


J. Saar 


In The National Elementary Principal 


pm children develop 


at dif- 
ferent rates is generally acknowl- 
edged bv educators. That: this 


principle has implications for meth- 
ods of teaching also is generally 
accepted. Here are suggested some 
ways in which this principle can 
be applied in teaching handwri 
at the elementary level. 

The first-grade te 
knowledge of child 
velopment, will be 
all the children in 
be ready to be 
Same time. Som 
in and Posse. 
muscular contro] for le. 


ting 


acher, with his 
growth and de- 


instruction in 
ght better be d 
second grade, 

In most schools today 
script form of writing is taught in 
the earlv grades while Cursive writ- 
ing is generally introduced in the 
third grade. Regardless of the 
grade in which cursive Writing is 
first presented it is probable that 
not all the children in the grade 
will be ready to change from many- 
script to cursive writing at the same 


e- 


the manu- 


en, ee 
Lawrence J. Smith is Associate Bra 
fessor, Psychology and Education 
Department, Central Michigan Uni- 


versity, Mount Pleasant. Reported 
from The National Elementary 
Principal, XXXVII (February 


1959), 13-14, 


A child who jis just beginning 
tin’ skill with manuscript writ- 
ing will more than likely become 
confused and frustrated if he is re- 


quired to learn a new method of 
Writing, 


time. 
to o 


If a child has a rich environment 
where there jg a choice of activi- 
ties, one of the best indicators of his 
readiness to learn is his selection of 
activities, Many children show 
readiness for learning to write or 
for learning a different style of 
writing by voluntarily attempting 
to use these forms, 

Handwriting scales are available 
and may be verv useful in helping 
to measure handwriting maturity. 
But the teacher who recognizes 
that children’s growth patterns are 
not identical will not insist that 
every child in the grade meet the 
Same standards of achievement. 
Some children may make appreci- 
able Progress in handwriting dur- 
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ing the vear and vet write less well 
than have average 
ability for that grade. To try to 
force such children to come up to 
a norm would be most unfair to 
them and would probably promote 
resentment and apathy rather than 


increase - i i 
creased or even continued inter- 


children who 


est in improvement. In fact. chil- 
dren who show very little improve- 
mont may be progressing as much 
as is consistent with their current 
Take of over-all development. It is 
wis to encourage each child to set 
his own individual goal for im- 
provement and to work toward the 
attainment of that goal. 

In the early stages of instruction, 
children are provided with models 
T the letters. The teacher demon- 
strates how the letters are formed 
1] explana- 


a atts à 
nd also provides verba 
in group 


Hanis. At the outset, then, 
instruction, uniformity of stvle is 
encouraged. However, after chil- 
dren have gained some skill in 
forming the letters, faithful dupli- 
satim of a model and complete 
conformity to a particular style are 
Ao longer emphasized. At this stage 
in development, each child is pe™ 
mitted to develop his own 
style, so long as his writing is leg- 
ible. His stvle should be one that 
is natural and comfortable for him, 
adapted to his own requirements. 

Although children are not ex- 
pected to strive to use the exact 
form found in any handwriting 
system and do not have daily pe- 
riods throughout the grades de 
voted to writing Jessons, they do 
spend some class time in practic- 
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persona 


ing better formation. In contrast 
with the usual method of teaching 
writing a few years ago, only oc- 
casionally are there lessons in 
which the entire class works on the 
same skill at the same time. Since 
children in a given class typically 
are performing at different levels 
and have different needs, instruc- 
tion should be given primarily on 
an individual basis- Between the 
individual instruction 
entire class 
to smaller 
a number 
along the 


extremes of 
and instruction for the 
will be instruction 
groups. formed because 
of children all need help 
same line- 

It should be noted that in young- 
er children the small arm and wrist 
muscles are not so well developed 
larger muscles. Children are 
d to write large letters 
grades and to form 
better neuro- 


as the 
encourage 
in the lower 


smaller letters as 
muscular control develops- Also, if 
lled to use mate- 


a child is compe 
ensive use of the 


rials requiring ext 
small muscles, he will find it more 


legible form and 
i er than if 
materials 
for mus- 


difficult to attain a 
will become fatigued soon 
provided with 


he were , 
to his capacity 


appropriate 
cular control. 
ist learning 
and they 


regular p 
fourth grades, 
are often used by ch 
four. five- and six. 
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A Science Specialist Is the Key 


A Sixth-Grade Science Program 


Santo L. MARINO 


In The Massachusetts Teacher 


E dance in Lexing- 
ton, Massachusetts, are demon- 
strating the unusual capacities of 
youngsters to deal with an up- 
graded program in science. A 
special sixth-grade science program 
has convinced both the teachers 
and the parents of this community 
that elementary-school youth 
capable of dealing with a more 
advanced science program than is 
commonly found in the elementary 
schools. j 

The idea of the program came 
from John Blackhall Smith, for- 
merly Superintendent of schools in 
Lexington. As a member of the 


Education Advisory Committee of 
Arthur 


are 


young people. 

Now, through a partnership with 
this leading industrial research 
organization, Lexington is expand- 
ing the instruction of science for 
young people. Funds provided by 
the Cambridge concern 
enabled Lexington to begin a 
science program that provides a 
science specialist for sixth-grade 
teachers to assist them in the devel- 
opment of a wide range of experi- 
ments and demonstrations for their 
science activities. 

The program emphasizes a basic 


have 
pilot 


baaeaanan EE Lee 
Santo L. Marino is Science Consult- 
ant in the Lexington Public Schools, 
Massachusetts, Reported from The 
Massachusetts Teacher, XXXVIII 
(May 1959), 10-11. 
Re TIE 
treatment of the physical sciences. 
The belief is that boys and girls at 
the sixth-grade level can and should 
acquire a knowledge of the funda- 
mental conce 


pts common to physi- 
also, that each pupil 
needs to acquire basic skills for a 
better interpretation of his environ- 
ment. Toward these ends. pupils 
are finding an understanding of 
Concepts through an active associa- 
tion with the methods, the mate- 
rials, and the tools of science. 
Under the plan, the special sci- 
ence teacher regularly gives instruc- 
tion in science, He visits the 
classrooms, conducts demonstra- 
tions and experiments with the aid 
of pupils. This method of instruc- 
tion provides an unusual opportu- 
nity for both teachers and pupils to 
observe modern techniques and 
methods in the teaching of science. 
In addition, jt offers teachers added 
resources and the Opportunity to 
become stimulated toward a greater 
interest in teaching science. 
During the Summer of 1957, as 
the objectives of the program were 
set and detailed plans made, 2 
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D 


ieren mh 
ja $ suggested ap- 
proaches to the goals, an outline of 
the subjects to be covered by the 
erT and the organization of 
a ae si sonal of 
af i ł acher could 
E immediate reference. 
tie i of study include speci- 
and alee ma ae 
Site te = to aid in 
is he feed a : iè concepts 
the problems in tes sy To : 
tee ack tanen a discus- 
Sake ae emma and lists 
a rica t y might be helpful 
ER a ~ pupii: in reaching 
bate it pecs A the 
ee T gee es demon- 
the topes of a esson. These are 
pines in o study included in the 
AREA magnetism, electricity, 
en i ry, water pressure, ar pres- 
ae eat and energy, light, sound, 
and practices in physics. 
ie such a guide available, the 
Silla teacher has an opportu- 
mty either to prepare pupils for the 
a of the special teacher or to 
ollow up his demonstrations with 
additional activities. This 
might involve a choice of materials 
from the teacher’s reservoir O 
information or his direction of activ- 
ities that would emphasize more 
experimentation: 
This course of action has not 
always been possible, since there 
are some elementary-school teachers 


class 


demonstration or 


HREE methods 
are: oil trucks, coa 
view. 
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used to transfe. 
] trucks, 2m 


who have not experienced the com- 
plex problems of science in their 
training and who have not under- 
stood the technological develop- 
ments that have changed our ways 
of living so rapidly and frequently. 
The regular visits of the special 
teacher, therefore, are the backbone 
of the entire program. 

The Lexington teachers have 
reacted very favorably to the pro- 
They say they need help in 


gram . 
more than they 


science perhaps 
need the help of specialists in 
and gymnastics. The 
have also supported the 
program. They believe it has 
stimulated considerable interest in 
and has increased student 
ment in this area of the cur- 
They point with pride to 
s displays of science 
buildings and seem 
s for cre- 
program 


music, art, 
principals I 


science 
achieve 
riculum. 
the numerou 
projects in their 
pleased with opportunitie 
ativity which the science 
has afforded gifted children. 

it has been 


Among the pupils, 
emonstration les- 


evident that the d 

sons have definitely stimulated a 
interest in science. t is 
rent, too, that pupils are 
cience, doing more 


greater 
most app? 
thinking more s 
science. 


This program: although new, 


shows promise of being a means 
which many school systems can use 
to start talented youngsters down 
the road to rewarding scientific 


careers. 


pupil wrote, 


r heat, one 
Science Re- 


d fire trucks.— 
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Happy Birthday.—It is the first 
birthday of The National Defense 
Education Act and Washington is 
pleased with the first vear’s results. 

The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee complimented the Office of 
Education for the “expeditions wav 
it has inaugurated this vast new 
program.” Secretary Flemming of 
the Department of Health. Educa- 
tion, and Welfare said he was 
pleased with the investment made 
of the defense education dollars. 

U. S. Commissioner of Education 
Derthick expressed his satisfaction 
with “the involvement of hundreds 
of lav and professional leaders in 
the defense education activities.” 

The Act was signed bv President 
Eisenhower September 2, 1955, For 
the first vear, Congress appropri- 
ated $115,000,000: for the second 
vear, $150,000,000. Second vear’s 
spending will follow the pattern es- 
tablished during the first 12 
months. Largest sum will go to beef 
up science, math, and foreign- 
language instruction, Second larg- 
est chunk of money will go for stu- 
dent loans. Third largest allotment 
will be designated for guidance and 
testing. The remaining activities to 
claim federal dollars will include 
vocational education, graduate fel- 
lowships, audio-visual media, and 
statistical services. 

As educators look toward the 
second vear under the Act, thev 
foresee “a revitalization of educa- 
tion from the elementary to the 


graduate 
voung 


school.” Thousands of 
people from 
families will be able 
their college 


low-income 
to continue 
education with the 
help of federal loans. Teachers in 
science, math, and foreign lan- 
Suages will be able to acquire bet- 
ter teaching equipment as well as 
improve their teaching skills. Guid- 
ance workers will have the choice 
of 50 institutes established for them 
at college 
institutes, 
lished 


and University summer 
Nineteen newly-estab- 
centers will offer ‘college 
teachers new Opportunities to learn 
modern languages not commonly 
taught in this country. Technical 
education will take a leap forward 
under the stimulus of new federal 
dollars being poured into vocation- 
al programs. At the same tine, re- 
searchers jn audio-visual methods 
will be investigating better wavs to 
teach with new electronic tools, 
and state educational departments 
will seck to improve the accuracy. 
speed, and Scope of their statistical 
Services for local school systems. 

t everyone is happy 
ational Defense Fduca- 
\ct or its results. Some Con- 
gressmen are grumbling that the 
Act has given the Office of Fduca- 
tion a new excuse “to build up its 
bureaucracy” (200 new employes 
have been added in eight months) - 
College administrators are not uni- 
formly happy either with the 
amounts available for student loans 
or with some of the rules under 


Of course, no 
with The N 
tion 
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which they have to dispense them. 
Some state departments of educa- 
tion fear the federal government's 
insistence on large scale testing of 
pupils. But so strong is the senti- 
ment in favor of the Act that there 
is already serious talk of introduc- 
ing legislation to extend its life be- 
yond the four vears originally speci- 
fied in the law. i ie 


Yes” As Winning.—Should the 
me S. Office of Education set up 
regional offices, with representa- 
tives empowered to deal directly 
with state and local school svs- 
tems? i 

, The Council of Chief State 
School Officers savs no. The De- 
partment of Health, Education. and 
Welfare says Ves. and is going 
ahead with the plan. As a result, 
Ma agents, representing the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, will 
be stationed in the Department's 
offices located in Boston, New 
York, Charlottesville (Va.), Atlan- 
Kansas City, Dallas. 
le. One of 


es will 


ta, Chicago, 
San Francisco, and Seatt 
the agents in cach of the citi 
handle problems arising out of the 
college-student loan program. The 
other person will have authority to 
deal with any of the activities in 
which the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion is involved—and that is what 
is worrving the Council of Chief 
State School Officers. 

A Council resolution states: “We 
1 to establish Office 
] in the re- 
W Depart- 
and local 


believe any pla 
of Education personne 
gional offices of the HE 
ment to work with state 
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educational agencies will delay ac- 
tion, create confusion, add wn- 
necessary expense, and undermine 
the maintenance of sound federal- 
state relationships in education.” 
Undeterred, the Office of Educa- 
tion is already filling these positions 
(they pay from $12.770 to $14,- 
000). Its justification: “These ser- 
vices in the regions will in no way 
affect the direct relationships be- 
tween the Chief State School Of- 
ficers and the Commissioner. On 
arv it is expected that the 
er- 


the contr: 
channels of communication and s 
vices will be greatly strengthened 
by this program. Moreover, these 
positions will be of great service 
rally to the regional programs 


gene 
agencies in the De- 


of the other 
partment.” 


Buyers Guide.—The school ad- 
ministrator planning to buv a 
ygmomanometer, a micropro- 
or, or a head-demagnetizer for 
his teachers next vear will not only 
able to save money but will also 
t a better piece of equipment. 
Provided. that is, he uses the 
Purchase Guide for Programs in 
Mathematics, and Modern 
Foreign Languages. So claim the 
e onsors, which include the 
acilities Laboratories, 


sph 
jector, 


be 
se 
Science. 


Guide's Sp 
Educational r 


u. S. Office of Education, Nation- 
al Bureau of Standards, = S 


Council of Chief State Scho! 


ficers. 
Publication © 
nounced with 
Washington, jus 
school systems 


f the Guide was an- 
much fanfare in 
t in time to help 
“jn the wise and 
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economical purchase” of materials 
used in elementary and secondary 
teaching of science, math, and for- 
eign languages. The Guide gives 
specifications and advice on buy- 
ing 954 items of equipment. Be- 
cause the teaching of science is be- 
coming more complex, most of the 
Guide is devoted to a description 
of science material, 

Edgar Fuller, executive secre- 
tary of the Chief State School Offi- 
cers, says that the Purchase Guide 
should help school systems: 

vV advance the content and qual- 
ity of instruction in the sciences, 
mathematics, and modern foreign 
languages in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools; 

v arm school authorities with in- 
formation to enable them to obtain 
better values for school funds ex- 
pended; 

V assist (reputable) manufactur- 
ers in making products of higher 
quality and greater educational 
usefulness at lower costs; and 

ri discourage sales of shoddy, 
uneconomical, or inappropriate ap- 
paratus and materials, 


Oath Still Needed.—Persons re- 
ceiving cash under The National 
Defense Education Act must con- 
tinue to prove their patriotism in 
two ways: by signing an affidavit 
that they do not belong to a sub- 
versive organization and by taking 
a loyalty oath to the United States. 

Efforts to remove these require- 
ments from the Act failed durin 
the summer. On July 23 the Sen- 
ate killed a measure by Senator 


Kennedy (D., Mass.) seeking to 
repeal the lovalty provisions from 
the Act. The vote was 49 to 42. 

The Senate debated two days. 
Strong support for the Kennedy 
measure came from Senator Clark 
(D.. Pa.). He summed up his ar- 
Suments in these words: 

“The important issue in this con- 
troversv is whether the Congress 
will permit a law to remain on the 
books which classifies as second- 
class citizens students of the United 
States who desire to borrow money 
to complete their education. If a 
man is a tobacco farmer in Penn- 
sylvania or North Carolina and 
wants to borrow money from the 
United States Government, he does 
not have to make an affidavit or 
take a loyalty oath, If he is a wheat 
farmer of the Great Plains and 
wants to borrow money from the 
U: S. Government, he does not 
have to make an affidavit or take an 
oath... , 

“But if he is a young man going 
to college who wants to borrow 
money from the government, he is 
set aside as one of a suspect class 
which has to make an affidavit 
denying participation in subversive 


activities and take a loyalty oath in 
order to qualify,” 


But 


Bridges (Rep., 


“To this, I Say they should feel 
honored to be so singled out. I find 
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nothing wrong with asking all per- 
sons receiving any kind of U. S. 
benefits to pledge allegiance to the 
principles for which America 
stands. 

“We have been told that such 
oaths should be repealed because 
they do not keep out subversives. 
This may be true, but these oaths 
serve another purpose. And that 
purpose is to remind these voung 
Americans and all Americans that 
we all owe allegiance to our coun- 
try and that we are privileged to 


be American citizens. In short, 
these oaths serve the purpose ot 
patriotism.” 


During the two days of debate, 
efforts were made by other sena- 
tors to strike out the affidavit re- 
ment but keep the lovalty 


quire e 
This maneuvering failed. 


oath. 


World Is Still Round.—Teachers 
of elementary geography have an 
enlightening word from Washing- 
ton. They need not worry about the 
findings stemming from the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year. 

During the past 18 months, some 
10,000 scientists from 66 countries 
have been studying our earth and 
its surroundings. Their reports are 
now being published. The Nation- 
al Council for the Social Studies 
has had a glimpse at the informa- 
tion, “Nothing new that is impor- 
tant for the elementary school has 
been unearthed,” says the Council's 
1959 Yearbook. The long-estab- 
lished concepts remain untouched: 
(1) The earth is a huge sphere. 
(2) The earth is surrounded by the 
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atmosphere. (3) The globe is made 
up of more water than earth. 

The elementary teacher does 
have some relatively new ideas to 
stress, according to the Yearbook. 
One of these is the concept of re- 
gions. People living on the earth 
are strongly influenced by the kind 
of land, resources, and climate in 
which they live, regardless of arti- 
ficial boundaries. The Yearbook 
would have teachers emphasize the 
fact that our earth is made up of 
stretches of grasslands, mountains, 
desert, rich and poor land. There 
are the Corn Belt, Wheat Belt, 
Dairy Belt. And then there are 
ideological reasons which bind peo- 
ple into regional groupings such as 
NATO and the United Arab Re- 
public. 

Getting deeper into the subject, 
the Yearbook says (in a different 
chapter from the one cited above): 
“The region is a device for illum- 
inating the factors of a problem 
which otherwise would be less 
clearly understood. It is not an ob- 
jective fact; rather, it is an intel- 
lectual concept. A region is justified 
if it illuminates the elements of a 
problem; is not justified if it ob- 
scures these elements. There is no 
such thing as a ‘true region ; there 
in fact, as many regional sys- 
tems as there are problems worth 
studying by geographic ppr d 

In short, the traditional metho 
of studying the world country by 
country has to undergo 3 change. 
That is one of the new viewpoints 
in geography, according to the 


Council. 


are, 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCIES: 
Baltimore, Md.: George B. Brain, 
superintendent at Bellevue, Wash., 
has been named successor to John 
H. Fischer, now dean of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Davenport, Iowa: Anthony Mari- 
naccio, formerly superintendent at 
Kankakee, Ill., now superintend- 
ent, succeeding Harold J. Williams, 
retired. 

Racine, Wis.: Ernest G. Lake 
has resigned to become superintend- 
ent of the Fullerton Union High 
School and Junior College District, 
Fullerton, Calif. 

Lynwood, Calif.: Robert C. Me- 
Caughin has been named successor 
to Donald D. Reber, who is now su- 
perintendent of Claremont Unified 
School District, Calif. 

Glen Cove, N, Y.: Robert M. 0- 
Kane, formerly superintendent at 
Ipswich, Mass., has succeeded Wal- 
ter R. Smith, retired. 

Skokie, IIL: Clyde Parker, assist- 
ant superintendent at Oak Park, 
Ill., has been named Superintendent 


of Niles Township Community High 
School. 


San Antonio, Tex.: 
Blossom, formerly Superintendent 
at Little Rock, Ark., is now super- 
intendent of the North East Inde- 
pendent School District, succeed- 
ing William C. Reader. 

Grand Forks, N. D.: Richard F., 
Barnhart, formerly assistant super- 
intendent at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
is successor to the late Elroy H. 
Schroeder. 

Birmingham, Ala.: Theodore R. 
Wright, formerly assistant super- 
intendent, has succeeded L. Frazer 
Banks, retired. 

Marietta, Ga.: Henry L. Kemp, 
formerly assistant superintendent, 
is successor to Shuler Antley, re- 
signed. 

Montgomery, Ala.: W. T. McKee, 


Virgil T. 


formerly assistant superintendent, 
is now supe ntendent. 

Beverly Hills, Calif.: Kenneth L. 
Peters, formerly associate superin- 
tendent, has succeeded R. G. Miteh- 
ell, resigned. 

Bloomfield, N. J.: 
ver, formerly 
sioner of education, 
now superintendent. 


Frank B. Sto- 
ant commis- 
New Jersey, is 


Cotircre PRESIDENTS: 

University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville: Edgar F. Shannon, Jr. 
has been named successor to Col- 
gate W. Darden, Jr. r rned. 

State College for Teachers at 
Buffalo, N, Y.: Paul G. Bulger, for- 
merly provost and professor of edu- 
cation at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, has succeeded Har- 
vey M. Rice, now president of Mac- 
alester College, St. Paul, Minn. 

Southern State College, Magno- 
lia, Ark.: Imon E. Bruce, formerly 
Superintendent at Hot Springs. 
Ark., became president in July. 

State University of New York, 
Albany: Thomas Hale Hamilton, 
formerly vice president of Michi- 
gan State University, East Lans- 
ing, has been named successor to 
William S. Carlson, now president 
of the University of Toledo, Ohio. 

Georgetown College, Ky.: Robert 
L. Mills, formerly chairman of the 
educational administration depart- 
ment, University of Texas, has been 
named president. 

Central Michigan University, 
Mount Pleasant: Judson W. Foust 
has been named successor to 
Charles L, Anspach, retired, who 
was president for 20 years. 

Pennsylvania Military College, 
Chester: Clarence R. Moll, former- 
ly vice-president, became president 
in September, the first civilian 
president in the history of the col- 
lege. 
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State Teachers College, Kutz- 
town, F Italo deFrancesco, for- 
merly director of the division of 
art education, is now president, suc- 
ceeding Quiney A. W. Rohrbach, 
retired. 

„Sarah Lawrence College, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y.: Harrison Tweed, a 
partner in the law firm of Mil- 
bank, Tweed, Hope & Hadley, New 
York, has succeeded Harold Tay- 
lor as president. 
; ark College, Parkville, Mo.: 
Paul H. Morrill, director of public 
relations at Wooster College, Ohio, 
has been appointed president. 

Western Washington College of 


Education, Bellingham: James L. 
Jarrett, former president of the 


Great, Bonis Foundation, has been 
peto successor to W. W. Haggard 
a red. 7 i 

Antioch College, Y i 

\ o, Yellow Springs 
oua James Payson Dixon, Pepea 
merly commissioner f publi 
health, Philadelphia, Pe Ş PS 

] phia, Pa., has suc- 
ceeded Samuel B. Gould, now chan- 
cellor of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Santa Barbara. 

Taylor University, Upland, Ind.: 
Evan H. Bergwall, president since 
1951, resigned in June to return to 
the ministry. 

Univers ity of Chattanooga, 
Tenn.: LeRoy A. Martin, formerly 
president of Tennessee Wesleyan 
College, Athens, is now president. 

Hunter College, New York, N.Y.: 
George N. Shuster has announced 

.. „ogignation, effective in 1960 
his resig ; iti i 
to devote more time to writing. 

Pasadena City College, Calif.: 
William B- Langsdorf, president 
since 1950, has resigned to become 
head of the new Orange County 


a ningt University 

George Was ington y, 
Washington, C Oswald. S. o 
clough, dean © 4 a 
been named acting pr sident.Clove 
H. Marvin, former president, 
retired. 
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TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 

University of Akron, Ohio: Ches- 
ter T. McNerney, formerly profes- 
sor of education at Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park, 
is now dean of the college of edu- 
cation. 

University of Texas, Austin: 
Henry J. Otto has been named 
chairman of the educational admin- 
istration department, college of ed- 
ucation, succeeding Robert L. 
Mills, now president of Georgetown 
College, Ky. 

Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York: Paul R. Mort, 
Richard March Hoe Professor of 
Education and founder and gen- 
eral secretary of the Metropolitan 
School Study Council, retired in 
July. His successor as Hoe Profes- 
Willard S. Elsbree, head of 


sor is 
artment of educational ad- 


the dep 
ministration. 

New Mexico State 
University Park: Dona 
formerly field services secretary, 
New Mexico Education Associa- 
tion, has been named first full-time 
dean of the college of teacher edu- 


University, 
ld C. Roush, 


cation. 
University of Miami, Coral 
Gables, Fla.: Mildred M. Landis, 


rer, department of edu- 
eation, Brooklyn College, has been 


appointed professor of education. 
n University, George- 


visiting lectu 


Southwester 
town, Tex.: Thomas P. Jones, for- 
merly principal at Jacksonville, 
Tex., is now associate professor of 
education. i 

Indiana University, Bloomington: 
Harold G- Shane, formerly profes- 
sor of education at Northwestern 
University; has been named dean 


of the school 
ing Wendell W. 
Texas College 


tries, Kingsville: : 
perintendent at Harlingen, Tex., 


has been named associate professor 
of educational administration. 
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Mississippi Southern College, 
Hattiesburg: Ralph S. Owings, for- 
merly chairman of the department 
of educational administration, js 
now dean of the school of educa- 
tion and psychology, succeeding 
Roy G. Bigelow, retired. 

Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa: 
Howard W. Hightower, formerly of 
the college of education, Butler 
University, Indianapolis, Ind., is 
now chairman of the department of 
teacher education. 

University of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor: Raymond J. Young, formerly 
associate professor at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, has been named as- 
sociate professor of higher educa- 
tion, replacing visiting professor 
Jesse P. Bogue. 

University of Illinois, Urbana: 
W. H. Cowley, David Jacks Pro- 
fessor of Higher Education at Stan- 
ford University, has been appointed 


George A. Miller Professor of Edu- 
cation. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 


at Teachers 
Columbia University, has been 
named provost of the College, suc- 
ceeding Paul G. Bulger, resigned. 

Howard Matthews, formerly as- 
sistant commissioner of education, 
Juneau, Alaska, is now commis- 
sioner, succeeding Don M, Dafoe, 
resigned. 

William A. Early, formerly su- 
perintendent at Savannah, Ga., has 
been appointed director of curricu- 
lum development for Montgomery 
County, Md., schools. 

James W. Reynolds, University 
of Texas, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Association for Higher 
Education, succeeding Russell M. 
Cooper, University of Minnesota. 

T. Stanley Warburton, formerly 
high-school superintendent, Fuller- 
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ton, Calif., is now head of junior 
college and adult education for Los 
Angeles City School System, Calif. 

Fred N. Hechinger, associate 
publisher of the Sunday Herald, 
Bridgeport, Conn., and education 
editor of Parents’ Magazine, has 


been named education editor of 
The New York Times, replacing 
Loren B. Pope, now assistant to the 
chancellor of Michigan State Uni- 


versity branch at Oakland. 

Alberta L. Meyer has been ap- 
pointed executive secretary of the 
Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion International, Succeeding 
Frances Hamilton, who resigned to 
become program specialist with the 
Division of International Educa- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education. 

George Bogdan Kistiakowsky, 
Harvard University, has been ap- 
pointed specia] assistant to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower for science and 
technology, He replaces James R. 
Killian, Jr., who resigned to return 
to Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

Benjamin C, Willis, superintend- 
end at Chicago, Ill., has been elect- 
ed chairman of the Educational 
Policies Commission, succeeding 
Virgil M. Hancher, president of the 
State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City. Vice-chairman is John Fisch- 
er, new dean of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 

_ Walter S, Bell, director of audio- 
visual education, Atlanta, Ga., has 
been elected President of the NEA 
Department of Audio-Visual In- 
struction for the current year. 

New appointments recently an- 
nounced by the U, S, Office of Edu- 


dge ~ named assistant com- 
missioner and director of the Di- 
vision of 
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was named special assistant to 
Lawrence G. Derthick, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education. Dr. Kline 
succeeds Charles M. Holloway, who 
resigned to become director of in- 
formation service, College Entrance 
Examination Board, New York. 

James W. Harrison, assistant di- 
rector in charge of research for the 
Continuing Education Service, 
Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, has been appointed dean 
of Utica College, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, N. Y. 


RECENT DEATHS: 

B. L. Dodds, dean of the college 
of education, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, at the age of 56. 

William A. Yeager, professor 
emeritus of education, University 
of Pittsburgh, at the age of 69. ‘ 
" ag A. Johnson, president of 

ake Forest College, Ill. 
age of 64. ae we 

A. Smith Pond, dean of the grad- 
uate school, Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, Provo, Utah. 


No Immunity 

In a decision which has been de- 
clared one of “the most important 
cases decided during this decade or 
even quarter century,” the Illinois 
supreme court recently overthrew 
the doctrine of government immu- 
nity as applied to school districts 
actions for damages for tort. 
The Illinois court ruled that 
districts are liable in tort 
ligence of their agents 
es and all prior deci- 


s to the contrary are hereby 
d to be the 


in 


“school 
for the neg 


action. 


The court ruled that 18 pupils 
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who were injured in a school bus 
accident in 1958 in the Kaneville 
school district can sue the district 
for damages. The district faces 
suits totaling $2.5 million now. 
The board of education has 
asked for a rehearing of the decis- 


ion. 


Desegregation Progress 

A TOTAL of 779 school districts in 
17 southern and border states will 
be desegregated by this fall, if all 
announced plans are carried out, 
according to Southern School 
News. 

Forty-five new districts have an- 
nounced plans for desegregation, 
and extension of desegregation pro- 
grams are planned in 12 others. 
The new districts include 39 school 
districts in Delaware which came 
under the statewide grade-a-year 
desegregation plan formulated by 
the state board of education and 
recently approved by the federal 
district court. However, it is not 


anticipated that Negroes will ap- 

ply at white schools in all the dis- 

tricts in this state. 
Plans for desegre 


first time have been 
Fla.; Craven Coun- 


» N. C.; Alluwe, Okla.; 
ma In Oklahoma, 


desegregat 
reg in Little Rock, 


newly-constituted 


August reopene| 
there, closed Jast year t 


tegration. 


O 
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Junior-High Study 

JAMES sB. CoxANT has announced 
plans for a study of the junior- 
high school as an extension of his 
two-vear study of the 
public high school. 

Dr. Conant recently received a 
grant of $85,000 from the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York to 
make possible an additional vear’s 
work. 

Attention will be directed bv Dr. 
Conant and his staff during the 
year to: the work of the junior- 
high school, examining various pro- 
cedures now in effect in grades 7 
and 8; the instruction of science 
thronghout the 12 grades; the prob- 
lem of the slow reader; and some 


of the special problems to be found 
in the large cities. 


American 


WCOTP Meets in Washington 
REPRESENTATIVES of teachers or- 
ganizations in 74 countries met in 
Washington July 31 to August 7 for 
the annual meeting of the World 
Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession with the 
NEA as host organization. The con- 
ference theme was “Teaching Mu- 
tual Appreciation of Eastern and 
Western Cultural Values” with ple- 
nary sessions conducted in four 
languages using the simultaneous 
translation technique. 

The conference took to task the 
Japanese system of merit rating, 
the situation surrounding refugee 
teachers from East Germany, and 
racial discrimination in education, 
particularly in the Union of South 
Africa. In addition, the organiza- 
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tion called for the production of 
history texts free from national 
and encouraged student and 
teacher international 
well as 


bias 
exchange as 
between 
students of various nations, 

New members of the À 
committee are Ricardo Castro of 
the Philippines and Denis Fores- 
tier of France, 


corr espondence 


executive 


Member organizi- 
tions increased from 97 to 108 dur- 
ing the past vear, according to Sir 
Ronald Gould of 


England, 
dent. 


presi- 
Following the 


meetings an 
international workshop for editors 
of educational Publications was 
held by the WCOTP Committee on 
Educational Journalism in coopera- 
tion with the Educational Press As- 
sociation of America. 


DATES or THE COMING MoxTHS: 

Oct. 4-7, National Conference on 
School Transportation, Washington, 
D;C. 


Oct. 23-28, NEA Department of 
Rural Education anq County and 
Rural Area Superintendents, Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

Noy. 3-5, National Association of 
Public School Adult Educators, Buf- 
falo, N, y, 


Nov. 8-14, American Education 
eek, 
Nov. 25-28, National Council for 
the Social Studies, Kansas City. 
Ov. 29-Dee, 2, National Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults, 


Feb. 11-13, Amey 


ican Association 
of Colleges f 


or Teacher Education, 


erican Association 
of School Administrators, Atlantic 
City, N. J 

National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Princi- 
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It HAS Happened Here. Virgil 
T. Blossom. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1959. Pp. xii 
+ 209. $2.95. 

oe rage? superintendent of 

= 5: in uittle Rock, Arkansas, 

' presents a careful, over-all ex- 
amination of the events that 
brought about such a violent change 
in the climate of opinion in his 
town—from being voted Man of 
the Year in 1955 in recognition for 
his plan for gradual integration in 
the schools to being reviled (he was 
even shot at) in 1957. 

Mr. Blossom states that the basic 
reasons for success of the segrega- 
tionists — however temporary — in 
ak e oee can be found in the vac- 

z political leaders at state 
and federal levels (all tried to avoid 
responsibility for enforcement) and 
in a deliberate plot by segregation- 
ists all over the South to force a 
finish fight in Little Rock in an ef- 
fort to delay or prevent a show- 
down on their own home grounds. 

But Mr. Blossom is not pessimis- 
tic about the future. He suggests 
ways in which the federal govern- 
ment can offer vigorous leadership 
for enforcement through civil rath- 
er than military processes. He real- 
izes, he states, that school integra- 
tion in the South will not be easy 
nor rapid. 

“The people of the South,” he 
“must come to realize that 
with desegregation the law of the 
land, every school district will be 
off if it complies intelligent- 
ng its own program in- 
stead of delaying until the federal 

steps in to enforce 
ration. There cannot be 


says, 


. However jt may be 
confident that local 
ith local condi- 


Educational Admi 


This new treatm 
tical problems 
ership shows 
problems 
gram, how 


istration 
thropolog 
nomics, an 
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tions will be essential to preserve 
standards of education, to protect 
the rights of the community and 
the state, and to maintain the dig- 
nity of Americans.” 


Other Schools and Ours. Ed- 


mund J. King. New York: 
Rinehart & Company, Inc., 
1958. Pp. xiv + 234. $3.00. 


This book, written by a member 
of King’s College, University of 
London, is intended to give the 
reader an introduction to cultural 
assumptions in six countries. The 
countries covere. 
France, Great Britain, the U. S., the 
Soviet Union, and India. The author 
discusses present educational prac- 
tices in these coun 
they developed, and presents some 
of the educational problems current 
in each country. 


d are Denmark, 


tries, tells how 


Dr. Jones, who since 1936 has 


taught at Harvard University, has 


been chairman 0 
Council of Learne 


1955. 


f the American 
d Societies since 


nistration; 


Concepts, Practices, and Is- 
ar L. Morphet, Roe 
and Theodore 
Reller. Englewood Cliffs, 1 
J: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959. 
K 556. $5.95. 

te a a wo of the prac- 
of educational lead- 
ow to identify the 
educational pro- 
with these prob- 


sues. Edg 
L. Johns, 


of the 
to work 


y, politi 
d biology- 
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The book is divided into three 
parts. Basic principles and emerg- 
ing concepts are discussed first, fol- 
lowed by the organization for edu- 
cation, and ending with the admin- 
istration of all major aspects of the 
program, including finance, 


What Boys and Girls Like to 
Read. George E. Norvell. Mor- 
ristown, N. J.: Silver Burdett 
Company, 1959. Pp. xi + 306. 
$4.75. 

Questions on the reading likes 
and dislikes of boys and girls in 
grades three through six are an- 


swered in this book. The answers 
are based on 


The Teacher and School Ad- 
ministration, Jefferson N. 
Eastmond. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1959, Pp. x 
+ 522. $6.50. 

Probably the most important as- 
pect of this book for both teachers 
and administrators is its theme of 
professional unity and widespread 
participation in school administra- 
tion. A n 

The book considers such subjects 
as American education and its pro- 
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fessional organizations, the legal 
structure and organization of 
American education, persistent 


problems in school administration, 
preservice considerations for teach- 
ers, and inservice concerns of 
teachers. 

The author, a member of the 
faculty at Bringham Young Uni- 
versity, calls for closer relationship 
between the teacher and adminis- 
trator and for the acceptance of a 
mutuality of responsibility. 


OTHER MATERIALS RecerveD: 
ELEMENTARY 
Anthology of Children’s Litera- 
ture: (Third Edition.) Edna John- 
son, Evelyn R, Sickels, and Frances 
in evers. Boston: Houghton Miff- 
lin Company, 1959. Pp. xxxv + 

1239. $7.50. 

The Modern Elementary School; 
Curriculum ;. 
H. Dutton 

ew York: 
Inc., 1959, P 
Covers organization of the elemen- 
tary school, teaching elementary- 
school subjects, and guiding indi- 
vidual progress, 


vii + 371. $5. 

Industrial Arts for Grades K-6. 
Carl Gerbracht and Robert J. Bab- 
cock, Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce Pub- 
1959. Pp. vii + 


tening Activities, David H. Russell 
and Elizabeth Russell. New 
York: Bureau of Publication, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
1959. Pp. vii + 112, $1.50. 

We Three, The New 
What Next? and The New Tall 
Tales. Marion Monroe, A. Sterl Art- 
ley, and William S. Gray. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman and Company, 
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Announcing: 
“Basic z manive 
N = Approd hes to Mental Health in the Schools” 
oe ae “a which originally appeared in the PERSON- 
a a LA cig or plus a foreword by the Director 
Na al Institute 0 He l i 
ee e Mental Health, R. H. Felix, who 
... “I am particularly l i 
a m p arly p eased to contribute the foreword t 
thig impressio collection of articles on mental health in de 
en mes dana iy described are a sampling of the creative 
oe a sated in this field and represent a timely contri- 
ies tee an apidly expanding area of mental health practice.” 
Sant va Dk to introductory and summary articles by Joseph 
eae ditor of the PERSONNEL AND Gumance Journat, the 
ae AL oa contains articles by Bernard Peck and 
a A. Prescott, Ralph H. Ojemann, William E.. Hall, Clark 


Moustakas, John R. Seeley, and Barbara Biber. 
Now Available 


Single copies $1.00 
i .00; order of 10 i 
discount plus postage. Address fie e caii a 


AMERICAN 
1605 New eae GEA Coming ASSOCIATION 
e, N. W. Washington 9, D C 


959. Pp. 112 
1950. Pp. 112, 95, and 96. $1.56, Company, ios. Bp. xi + 840: 


$1.44, and $1.44. New books in th $ 
‘Reading for Independence’ is en 


for first, second, and third graders 
. COLLEGE 
SECONDARY ge Students for College- 
Science You Can Use. George icago: Science Research Associ- 
Stone and Lucy W. Ast toe ae 1959. Pp. 83. $1.50. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- H Siy t Get into College- Frank 
Hall, Inc., 1959. Pp. 383. $4.40. a — me New York: E. P. Dutton 
: : ., Inc., 1959. Pp. viii + 157. 
The Teaching of High School $1.10, paperb' d 
English. (Second Edition.) J. N. -10, paperbound 
Hook. New York: The Ronald Press GUIDANCE 
Company, 1959. Pp. vii + 532. _ Guidance in Today's Schools. 
$5.50. Donald G. Mortensen and Allen M. 
‘Alexander's Horses. Alfred Pow- Schmuller. New York: John Wiley 
ers. New York: Longmans, Green & Sons, Inc., 1959. Pp. viii + 436. 
969. Pp. 213. $3.50. A $5.75. 
How to Get a Job with a Future. 
ilable from 


pooklet ayaan 


ander’s seven horses 
ents’ Organization, 


he king as he con- A 16-page 
Young Presid! 


he world. , 

Secondary School Teaching Meth- 
ods. Leonard H. Clark and Irving 5. N. Y. ‘ 
Starr. New York: Complete Guide ti 
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Inc., 375 Park Ave., New York 22, 
o U. S. Civil 
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Service Jobs. David Turner. New 
York: Arco Publishing Company, 
Inc., 1959. Pp. 123. $1.50. Includes 
latest salary increases authorized 
by Congress. 

Future Jobs for High School 
Girls. Miriam Keeler. Washington, 
D.C.: U. S. Department of Labor, 
1959. Pp. 64. Available from U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. $.40. 


AUDIO-VISUALS 

People and Pets. A 54-frame film- 
strip with a recorded 21-minute 
narration, designed for children be- 
tween seven and 14 years old. Avail- 
able from The Humane Society of 
the U. S., 1111 E St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. $1.00 handling charge. 

Chemistry. A full year introduc- 
tory course on film planned in co- 
operation with a committee of The 
American Chemical Society. Stu- 
dent and instructor manuals to ac- 
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company the film available. For 
more information write Encyclo- 
pedia Brittanica Films, Inc., 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Il. 

Multi-Purpose Rear View Projec- 
tors. A new line of projectors which 
combine the features of movie pro- 
jection, still projection, and a mi- 
crophone. For more information 
write Staples - Hoppmann, Ine., 
Alexandria, Va. 

Living in the Soviet Union Today- 
A set of seven filmstrips in color 
designed for social-studies classes 
from junior-high level through col- 
lege. Available from Society for 
Visual Education, Inc., 1345 Diver- 
sey Parkway, Chicago 14, IIl. $6.95 
ch filmstrip; $39.75 for set of 
seven. 

Trucks Work for Us. A 40-frame 
filmstrip for elementary use. Avail- 
able from Educational Services, 
Automobile Manufacturers Associ- 
ation, 320 New Center Building, 
Detroit 2, Mich. 
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Dramatic Developments in the Future 


Education in Orbit 


LINDLEY J. STILES 


In The Nation’s Schools 


ekien in this title—“Edu- 
cation in Orbit”—is the forboding 
thought that the future may find 
education, as at present, going in 
circles. On the other hand, if we 
are sufficiently creative and cou- 
rageous educationally as we are 
now mechanically, education may 
be raised to its proper orbit of ex- 
cellence required by the space age. 

One conclusion is inescapable: 
The status quo of education, good 
as it has been, is already outmoded 
for the present and will be as ob- 
solete for the future as the pro- 
pelled airplane is for space travel. 
To place education in orbit, educa- 
tional leaders must prepare for 
dramatic developments in school 

rograms comparable to those in 
the fields of fission and satellite 
projection. 

A look in the direction of the fu- 
ture reveals the nature of some 
changes that are imminent in edu- 
cation. Foremost, perhaps, are the 
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significant trends that appear in the 
way of instructional procedures and 
the use of various aids and devices 
to extend superior teaching to more 
students. 

The future orbit of education 
demands excellence in teaching. 
This requirement may be expected 
to challenge all teachers. It wi 
loom as a threat to many, particu- 
larly those who have taken their 
mission casually and who may sti 
be using nineteenth century in- 
structional procedures. In recent 
years, of course, thousands of high- 
school and college teachers have 
improved their presentations by the 
use of audio-visual aids. Yet in the 
typical lecture section, the profes- 
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sor still stands before his students 
presenting without interruption his 
views, explanations, or interpreta- 
tions, in a predetermined order and 
pace. And in the elementary 
schools, far too many teachers rely 
almost totally on traditional teach- 
ing procedures, ignoring the wide 
variety of films, slides, recordings, 
charts, maps, and other resources 
that might enliven and strengthen 
their pedagogy. The use of the 
master teacher made possible by 
the vehicle of television will not, of 
course, detract from the importance 
of the role of the teacher in the 
classroom. Rather, it becomes an 
added resource to assist teachers 
to improve the quality of the learn- 
ing experiences. 

Television instruction has the ad- 
vantage of being able to bring stu- 
dents, wherever they are—in grade 
schools, in large or small colleges, 
on campus, or at home—the best 
teaching in the world. Because the 
television teacher can have help 
from a team of researchers in his 
field, a presentation can be made 
each year that is abreast of up-to- 
date content, taught in an interest- 
ing and stimulating manner, 

TV offers the added advantage 
of the pictorial and diagrammatic 
analyses to explain the abstract, the 
intricate, the microscopic. With 
“flashbacks” and “you were there” 
techniques, TV instruction can 
make the student a part of the life 
of the tenth century or the colonial 

period, then take him into a meet- 
ing of the United Nations within a 
matter of seconds. It can whisk him 


into a scientific laboratory to view 
the delicate instruments which re- 
cord the flight of a rocket, then 
take him aloft to observe the arc 
of the blast-off. 


TEACHING ON TRIAL 


Obviously, the availability of 
television teachings makes inexcus- 


able a class period spent with an 
immature, unskilled, and uninspir- 
ing teacher. ETV places teaching 
everywhere on trial to prove that 
it has a role to play that cannot be 
done better for more students and 
less expensively via television. Edu- 
cational television represents a 
break-through in the improvement 
of the quality of instruction that 
can be made available to learners. 
It builds, on the solid foundation 
already laid by the A-V develop- 
ments of the last 30 years, a multi- 
dimensional approach to the pres- 
entation aspects of teaching: sound, 
picture, action, distance, repetition, 
time. 

How may A-V aids and automa- 
tion be used to a maximum to ex- 
tend universal education, improve 
quality, and keep it all within the 
range of financial resources? Many 
possibilities can be visualized as 
we look for the orbit of education 
in the future. One change, surely, 
when ETV comes into common use, 
will be the development of instruc- 
tional teams to facilitate the maxi- 
mum utilization of the talents of 
school personnel. At the national 
level such instructional teams 
would produce lessons for selected 
school and college courses. Suth 
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teams might include: (1) the tele- 
vision teacher, the best in the 
world, who might command a sal- 
ary comparable to the income of 
syndicated columnists or the Hol- 
lywood actor; (2) subject-matter 
specialists and curriculum experts; 
(3) audio-visual and television 
technicians; and (4) the course di- 
rector. 

Such teams might be located in 
various centers of learning in ac- 
cordance with the resources and 
research available, or possibly a 
Hollywood-type of education will 
be developed where all courses will 
be telefilmed. Use of such tele- 
films would, of course, be optional 
with local schools, which would be 
free to supplement the instruction 
with their own resources and em- 
phasis. 

At the institutional level, the in- 
structional team to supplement the 
national TV course would vary 
with the number of students en- 
rolled. The jobs to be done might 
suggest the following personnel as 
needed: (1) Teacher-Consultant— 
a competent and experienced 
teacher to consult with students in- 
dividually and hold group-help ses- 
sions, supervise the preparation of 
examinations, and be’ responsible 
for the course. Salaries could ex- 
ceed those now paid to professors 
and teachers in the highest brack- 
ets. (2) Correspondence-Consult- 
ant—an individual to supervise the 
enrollees who take the course by 
television - correspondence. Salary 
comparable to the teacher-consult- 


ant. (3) Teacher-Interns—prospec- 
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tive teachers who are in training 
for teaching. They would assist 
with help sessions, tutor individ- 
ual students, administer and grade 
papers and examinations, includ- 
ing those from correspondence 
courses. (4) Teacher-Secretary—a 
semiprofessional person who would 
keep the records, arrange for the 
use of teletapes for student review, 
take charge of details. 


OTHER IDEAS 


Such changes in instructional 
and educational practices seem vi- 
sionary only if one’s eyes are not di- 
rected toward the future. Were we 
to join with Maurice B. Mitchell, 
president of Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Inc., in dreaming about 
the impact of the magic develop- 
ments in the fields of communica- 
tions on education, even such prac- 
tices would appear already out of 
date. 

Mr. Mitchell visualizes in each 
home a “communicenter” which 
could utilize the full potentialities 
of two-way high-speed television, 
remote control, automation, mag- 
netic tape, facsimile printers, and 
electronic brains to place members 
of the family in immediate touch, 
by sound, picture, and printed 
word, with any phase of communi- 
ty life. 

When such developments be- 
come a reality, a press of a button 
could bring to the child at home 
complete instruction in his school 
work. Electronic brains could in- 
struct, answer questions, adminis- 
ter and score examinations while 
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high-speed two-way TV cameras 
attached to other machines could 
bring the teacher into the home to 
observe and supervise the student 
at study. A touch of another button 
could make available in a central 
library a microfilmed copy of all 
books, transcriptions of recordings 
and telefilms. A turn of a dial 
could bring a lecture or a two-way 
visualized discussion with the 
teacher or someone in the commu- 
nity who might help with a tech- 
nical point. A Wrist-watch-sized 
gadget could carry drill exercises 
with the student when he was out 
to play. 

The basic Scientific discoveries 
that will make possible such radi- 
cal changes have already 
made. If we ca 


detailed reports on conditions be- 
yond the atmosphere of the earth, 


traditional] requirements of educa- 
tion. If the home js again to be- 
come a place for Systematic learn- 
ing, what kind of school buildings 
and equipment will be needed? 
What will happen to the length of 
the learning day, week, and year? 
Will not adult education become 
more extensive and important than 
ever before? Will not more careful 
decisions have to be made about 


the basic subjects and skills that 
students must master? What impli- 
cations do such developments hold 
for teacher education? Will not the 
roles of the various members of the 
instructional teams need to be care- 
fully defined? 

Americans are challenged today 
to apply their brain power, research 
competence, and creative genius to 
strengthen education. In terms 
of national security and freedom, as 
well as continued progress on all 
fronts, we have no time to lose. 
The goal can be achieved only if 
We are willing to face difficult edu- 
cational questions, to admit exist- 
ing weaknesses, to apply new ideas 
and different formulas in efforts to 
find the bedrock of curricular con- 
tent for maximum intellectual de- 
velopment and to design more effi- 
cient educational procedures and 
patterns, 

The path of the future orbit of 
education jg already beginning to 
be reflected in the experimental ef- 
forts of schools and colleges which 
dare to challenge the old and try 
the new, Furthermore, the markers 
of the course that schools must take 
are crystal clear, They are: univer- 
sal education and excellence, with 
economy. Our need is for ideas, for 
new educational theories, and ex- 
panded basic and applied research 
and °*perimentation to reveal the 
truth that will guide our schools in- 
to orbit. The educational count- 
down for the future of our schools 
has started. Tę demands the total 
efforts and complete attention of all 
if the blast-of¢ is to be successful. © 
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Is Public Opinion 
More Powerful 


than the Law? 


Informal Controls 
on Public Education 


In Educational Administration in a Changing Community 


IKE all social institutions, the 
public school is operated and al- 
tered by controls in the society of 
which it is a part. Many of these 
controls have taken on a highly 
structured and formal character and 
are strongly entrenched in law. 
Others are less structured, more in- 
formal, and often somewhat tran- 
sitory. They are recognized largely 
through expressions of public opin- 
ion and community attitude. 

It is unnecessary to say, at a 
given moment, whether the for- 
mal or informal controls are the 
more important and powerful. They 
interact, one on the other. Laws 
under which schools operate were 
enacted with the sanction of pub- 
lic opinion, and they remain oper- 
ative only when supported by con- 
sensus of the community. Indeed, 
at times, public opinion, expressed 
through various community groups, 
may be more powerful in the oper- 


<< 
Reported from Educational Admin- 
jstration in a Changing Communi- 
ty, 37th Yearbook, 1959, of the 
American Association of School 
‘Administrators, Chapter IV, 69-94. 
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ation of the school than the law it- 
self. 

It is the law which specifies how 
public schools are to be organized, 
administered, and financed. But 
they only set the framework within 
which action is required or per- 
mitted. The direct controls of law 
do not necessarily assure a well- 
administered school, good class- 
room instruction, or an over-all pro- 
gram which fills community needs. 

Within the framework of the 
formal controls of law, the con- 
trols that really determine quality 
are the informal ones that develop 
from community attitudes and pub- 
lic opinion. It is these informal con- 
trols, with their variable human 
elements rather than the fixed legal 
controls, which determine in a large 
measure the climate, operation, and 
effectiveness of the public school. 

Public opinion customarily has 
small beginnings. Public-opinion 
decisions leading to school progress 
may begin with the faint beatings 
of the public pulse in one of the 
most informal groups of the com- 
munity. Likewise, opinion that may 
unseat a school board, discharge 4 
superintendent, block a bond issue; 
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or alter a curriculum may have its 
beginning in one of the many small 
conversational gatherings that are 
common in all communities. With 
scarcely enough size or definiteness 
to merit the label of social struc- 
tures, the amoebic clusters have 
vague forms, no expressed socia] 
Purposes, no recognized responsi- 
bility, and no accountability. They 
are essentially conversation clus- 
ters which thrive on hearsay, gos- 
sip, and post-mortems on commu- 
nity affairs, including schools, Smal] 
though the clusters are, their poten- 
tial for good or evil in terms of 


public-school programs and admin- 
istration is large. 


AMOEBIC SOCIAL CLUSTERS 


The amoebic cluster is identified 


back-fence Visit in 
the neighborhood, the 10 o'clock 


munity, the more significant they 
are and the more attention they re. 
ceive from the Superintendent of 
schools. Everybody soon learns 
what has happened, or is reported 
to have happened, in a small town, 


There is more anonymity in the 
city. Nevertheless, no city is so 
large that it is free of the effects 
of the amoebic cluster. 

School superintendents have var- 
ious ways of relating to these so- 
cial clusters jn their communities, 
Some make it a point to become 
regular members of some of the 
gatherings. Some superintendents 
choose to be hail-fellows-well-met 
and exchange ribald stories with 
the best of them. These superin- 
tendents make it a point to be at 
the scene to pick up the first whis- 
per of hope or despair for the 
school administration, 

A number of administrators, per- 
haps imbued with “the new” in 
public relations, may be more cre- 
ative. They §0 out to seek nuclei 
with the aim of nourishing the clus- 
ters so they may become effective 
in forming enlightened public opin- 
ion. Stil] superintendents, 
dignity, retire to 


attention to the Pressing duties of 
the hour. They apparently choose 
to meet public pinion when it be- 


moves up the Scale from the clus- 
e more accepted and re- 


Social] Sroups of the com- 
munity, 
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Teachers. School administrators 
generally see in this organization 
the first line of community support 
for the school. They have come to 
welcome the PTA for its genuine 
interest in securing the best schools 
for children. The organization gives 
the administrator his most attentive 
ear as he explains the school pro- 
gram or the necessity for increased 
budget, more school construction, 
higher standards for teachers, and 
changes in the school curriculum. 
The potential power of the Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, with 
its large membership and its pro- 
gram to shape public opinion and 
attitudes, is enormous. 

With spectacular development in 
the last decade, citizens advisory 
committees have appeared through- 
out the nation. These committees 
have been given assistance by the 
National Citizens Council for Bet- 
ter Schools. A local citizens advi- 
sory committee, as the title sug- 
gests, is generally organized with 
at least school-board and adminis- 
trative acquiescence. Customarily, 
the board of education or the su- 
perintendent of schools takes the 
initiative in the first steps of or- 

anization. It is the composition of 
this committee, the degree to which 
it represents various segments of 
the community, and its size and 
leadership that are highly impor- 
tant. Further, the planned life of 
the committee and its program for 
surveys, studies, and reports de- 
termine in large measure its poten- 
tial for success. 

Professional organization and vo- 
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cational groups of a community are 
also influential. Such groups have 
educational interests they wish to 
promote. Physicians and dentists 
have suggestions on health pro- 
grams, practices, and instruction in 
the school. The farmers, through 
their federation, union, and grange, 
seek to influence the school in 
many ways. Bankers promote school 
savings programs and the capitalis- 
tic system. Labor unions have their 
say in vocational education, citi- 
zenship, and labor relations. These 
and similar groups influence the 
schools for better or worse. 

Churches of a community have 
an educational program for chil- 
dren and youth in the Sunday 
School. They also influence charac- 
ter education and instruction in 
moral and spiritual values in the 
public schools. The ministerial as- 
sociation may offer its criticisms Or 
its suggestions regarding the school 
to the community or to the board 
of education. 


PATRIOTIC ORGANIZATIONS 


And every community has its 
patriotic organizations which wish 
for a love of country to be instilled 
in every child and would have their 
concepts of historical values taught 
in the schools. Chambers of Com- 
merce, associations of manufactur- 
ers, retailers, realtors, and tax 
groups have their special school 
programs, too. They can present 
school reports and proposals with 
skill and extensive promotion. 
Sometimes their specific proposals 
are concerned with simplified 
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school offerings, retrenchment, and 
taxation that will fall lightly on 
business and industry. Their pro- 
grams have strength not because 
they have the Support of the many 
but because they carry the support 
of influential citizens in the busi- 
ness strata, 

There are notable exceptions 
where enlightened local leaders, in 
an effort to build an improved com- 
munity, recruit the active support 


ment potential of schools for the in- 
dividual and the community, jn 
which case a friendly association 
between business Sroups can mean 
advancement in education, Also, 
several of the Civic Organizations 
nown as “service clubs” have 


MASS MEDIA 
The wide channels of communi- 
ty communication are 
Papers, radio, anq television, But 
a journalist’s concept of news, as 


cation, administration, teachers, and 
children. 

Each of the communications 
media has its special field and ad- 
vantage in school reporting. The 
newest medium, TV, opens a price- 
less avenue in school public rela- 
tions that is only slightly devel- 
oped in many communities. Well 
planned and skillfully executed 
television programs can assure a 
better understanding and reception 
of the school program by the com- 
munity. 

Public Opinion exercises infor- 
mal controls on the school that are 
too numerous for listing and almost 
too numerous for understanding. 
Divergent points of view and con- 
flicting interests arise from com- 
munity living, but somehow they 
merge and develop community at- 
titudes. These are by nature nebu- 
lous and in a state of flux. This is 
well, for out of aroused interest and 
Participation of the citizens come 
public schools which better meet 
the needs of al] the children of all 
the people. 

The formal controls of the law 
and the informal controls of com- 
munity attitude are perpetually de- 


schools undertakes his important 
daily work. These controls have 
their inconsistencies, They pull in 
one direction and push in another. 
e Superintendent of schools taxes 

is understanding, skill, profession- 

al Preparation, and experience as 
© seeks to translate the wishes of 

the community into successful 
school administration. a 
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Some Suggestions for 


Selecting a 


Successful Teacher 


FRANKLYN S. BARRY 


In The School Executive 


ee public pressure calls for an 
increased accent on quality in edu- 
cation, the role of the good teacher 
takes on new dimensions. The solu- 
tion to the problem of securing a 
high level of education lies, for the 
most part, in the selection of able 
teachers. Fine buildings and ca- 
pable administrators are important 
parts of the school program, but the 
source of superior education for 
America is to be found in the 
teacher. In the words of the Rocke- 
feller Report, “No educational sys- 
tem can be better than its teach- 
ers.” 

What are the qualities essential 
to teacher competence? There are 
several fundamental prerequisites. 
A high degree of intelligence and 
a capacity for vigorous action are 
two which are probably inherent. A 
third basic quality, social conscious- 
ness, is the result of a complex of 
forces, including home, books, 
schooling, community, economic 
factors, and travel. Two other fac- 
tors are expert knowledge of sub- 
ject and professional fields and a 
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capacity to get along with people— 
children and adults. 

Superior intelligence in teachers 
is significant when one considers 
what the teacher is expected to ac- 
complish. In addition to the teach- 
ing of subject matter, there are less 
tangible but equally important 
tasks requiring such components of 
intelligence as creative and rela- 
tional thinking, and imagination. 
Much is heard about vanishing in- 
dividualism and the growing cult 
of conformity. The Jess talented 
teacher is too often content to keep 
young minds plodding along paths 
geared to the average. The gifted 
teacher is usually a richly living, 
broadly informed person who will 
expose his students to intriguing 
new worlds. 

The teacher with superior intel- 
ligence is quicker to recognize in- 
dividual needs and capacities of 
students and to seize teaching Op- 
portunities as they arise. There 
may be but one “educable mo- 
ment” in a given situation; if this 
moment is passed by, it may never 
come again. 

Second to intelligence as 2 re- 
quirement for teaching is & capa- 
city for sustained, vigorous action. 
Zeal, fervor, and intense interest in 
both subject matter and human be- 
ings are communicable from teach- 
er to student. The zestful teacher 
brings to the teaching situation 4 


Franklyn S. Barry is Superintend- 

ent of Schools at Cortland, New 

York. Reported from The School 

Executive, LXXVIII (July 1959), 
21-23. 
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Sense of urgency and importance 
as well as a climate of action, Mo- 
tivation is necessary for learning; 
the lively teacher, by his very ex- 
ample, insures an atmosphere of 
learning. 

He works hard outside the class- 
room. He reads widely, studies in 
his own field, Prepares units of 
work as well as 5 
plans, plans Presentations, assem- 
bles films, charts, and other sup- 
plementary classroom aids. He pre- 
pares examinations and Corrects 


his time and energy. All this re- 
quires good health ang physical 
vigor coupled with the Capacity for 
Sustained action, 

0 a superior intellect anq capa- 
city to achieve must be added a 


of moral 


largest issues: he must be a cham- 
pion of an education which will in- 


provement of Society. The Personal 
traits of this teacher wil] include 
tolerance and respect for the digni- 


ty of all mankind. Awareness of the 
problems of poverty, segregation, 
labor relations, minorities, and re- 
lated areas which might promote or 
block the welfare of groups marks 
the person Possessing this quality. 
It is the task of the teacher with 
social conscience to transmit to his 
students an awareness of the prob- 
lems involved in living with other 
Sroups—one aspect of responsible 
citizenship, 

Depth of training in subject mat- 
ter js Certainly an important re- 
quirement for teaching in the rap- 
idly changing world of today, Un- 
less the teacher is wel] grounded in 
his subject matter, and has also 
kept his knowledge up to date, he 
cannot demand from his students 


the degree of achievement that is 
imperative, 


SKILL IN TRA NSMISSION 


But depth ang breadth of study 
may be wasted or at least ineffec- 
tive if the teacher is not skilled in 
transmission of this knowledge to 
the child in the classroom, This pro- 


year period, the teacher is expected 
to develop each Pupil to the maxi- 
mum of his potential and to make 

im aware of his particular 
strengths and limitations. The aim 
of education is to make a function- 
al being of each person who comes 


work world in later life, 

© teaching skill to do all this 
must not be left to chance. Moti- 
vation of Pupils may be achieved 


SUCCESSFUL TEACHER ll 


by a variety of means and devices, 
but this requires know-how. The 
role of tests and testing in the 
learning process is vital, and the 
preparation and use of tests is a 
skill in itself. Training is required 
to detect the various levels of read- 
ing ability in any one group, and to 
adapt the teaching process to these 
abilities. Surely a teacher with 
knowledge of the learning process 
can be a more effective teacher 
than one with no knowledge of 
psychology. 


QUALITY IS THE ISSUE 


Indeed, there is no real question 
of the need for professional train- 
ing. The quality of the teacher- 
training program is the issue. When 
institutions which prepare teachers 
will insist on rigorous and disci- 
plined study in the professional 

hases of the teacher's training, 
there will be much less to criticize. 
Briefly, it must be subject matter 
training of depth and professional 
training of depth. 

Certain personality traits are 
also needed to make even well- 
trained teachers effective. In gen- 
eral, these traits are best identified 
as an ability to get along with 
others and the possession of skills in 
human relationships. This would 
give rise to the growth of good 
classroom morale, an important fac- 
tor in the whole teaching-learning 
situation. And if high morale is im- 

ortant to the learner, it is equally 
important to teacher. The teacher 
with an understanding of the fac- 
tors contributing to staff morale 
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will be a positive force in staff 
growth. He will look on his fellow 
teachers as able members of a team 
working with him toward common 
objectives. The esteem in which 
teachers hold their administrators 
is associated with the level of mo- 
rale. Good teachers will become in- 
volved in certain areas of school 
management; these teachers will 
view professionally the role of ad- 
ministration and work with the ad- 
ministrator in all areas of common 
concern. 

The superior teacher with an 
ability to work with others also 
contributes to better relations be- 
tween parents and school, and be- 
tween the school and the commu- 
nity. This teacher will see himself 
as an agent of better communica- 
tions interpreting the purposes of 
education to the public, and secur- 
ing reliable information in return on 
public attitudes toward the school. 

These qualifications represent 
the ideal. It is a sad fact that today 
it cannot be achieved—often the 
mere willingness to teach must be 
sufficient for employment. The Ed- 
ucational Policies Commission em- 
phasizes that if American schools 
are ever to be fully staffed with 
teachers who meet the best stand- 
ards, the teaching profession must 
be strengthened; salaries, perqui- 
sites, and prestige must reach levels 
which will permit the schools to 
compete for excellence. The en- 
tire American society has a stake 
in creating the conditions under 
which this problem can be 
solved. s 


How to Change Liabilities to Assets 


Teaching the Upper 15 Percent 
CHARLES E, Bisu 


In The Clearing House 


= a school—or out of school— 
good minds must be challenged or 
they will rust. Today this iş the 


Srams to enable the academically 


Programs can be de 
is the question that every teacher 


- He will surely 
ask himself what he can is 


een referred to as “liabilities” 
the “special needs” of these tal. 


on the subject, 

1. They learn easily anq quick- 
ly. Therefore they have free time 
which they have difficulty in man- 
aging. 


inanon a 
Charles E, Bish is Director of the 
Project on the Academically Tal- 
ented Student, National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C. Re- 


ported from The Clearing House, 
XXXIII (May 1959), 515-18. 


2. Without the pressure to work, 
they develop poor study habits, and 
many do not learn the habit of sus- 
tained effort, 

3. They dislike drill and repeti- 
tion, even as much of it as they 
need. 

4. When they are required to do 
tasks which they already under- 
stand, they often respond by dis- 
liking the teacher, the subject, the 
school, and even react negatively to 
the whole “formal Process of learn- 
ing. 

5. They think faster than they 
can write, and they frequently turn 
in work of varying degrees of “slop- 
Piness,” 

6. Because of their natural curi- 
Osity, alertness, and ability to do 
relational thinking, they often ap? 
Pear to teachers and classmates to 

© conceited or Overageressive, 

. ecome interested 
Only in Perfection, or bog down be- 
cause goals are beyond present at- 

t 


8. They come to dislike their su- 
perior abilities because they do not 


Pe 


nf 


THE UPPER 


gain appropriate recognition or ap- 
proval when they use them. 

9. They do not understand their 
potential or capacity, nor do they 
perceive it in relation to social re- 
sponsibility. 

10. They may find it difficult to 
be tolerant of others or to be criti- 


cal of self. 
NEW OBJECTIVES 


Cannot these liabilities be turned 
into assets? Can we not restate 
them in positive form, and arrive 
at a new set of objectives—specific, 
timely, and — admittedly — difficult. 
We must help the talented student 
to learn: 

1. To manage his time so that it 
furthers his own growth and pro- 
ductivity. 

2. To develop good study habits, 
including that of sustained effort. 

3. To understand fully and, 
hence, accept drill and repetition to 
the point of acceptable proficiency 
in the skill involved. 

4, To develop the ability to be 
able to evaluate his own progress 
in this process, so that he may be- 
come selfdirecting and selfapprais- 
ing in skill development. 

5. To develop a combination 
technique and standard of work 
which will enable the handling of 
characteristic rapid thought pro- 
cesses, but will, as part of the same 
operation, bring the fruits of this 
thinking to the polished form they 
( generally ) deserve. 

6. To develop an understanding 
of scholastic ability as one phase of 
the human being; its relationship to 
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cultural nurture; and its responsi- 
bility to society of its owner regard- 
less of its quantity or quality. 

7. To develop an understanding 
of himself with respect to his abili- 
ty, his culture, and his social re- 
sponsibility. 

8. To develop a means of ex- 
pressing himself so that his natural 
alertness and curiosity do not an- 
tagonize either classmates or teach- 
ers. 

9. To progress in the setting of 
realistic but increasingly difficult 
goals, with respect to (a) his own 
ability to accomplish them, and (b) 
their general soundness of purpose 
as measured by considerations of 
practicality and general utility. 

10. To develop a pattern for re- 
lationships with others in which he 
may seek to understand them, and 
thus learn respect for their work, 
their ideas, their culture, and so on. 

11. To increase in his ability to 
develop his own program of activi- 
ties, academic and otherwise, on 4 
worthwhile and balanced basis, 
thus engendering in him the under- 
standing of the need for scope © 
study and a knowledge of the “real 
world”; i.e., study in a number of 
fields, not just that of his special 
interest. 

12. To develop criterions for ex- 
cellence and an objectivity of view- 
point with respect to himself and 
his work, which will make it pos- 
sible for him to examine his mO- 
tives, actions, and products criti- 
cally in the light of these criterions, 
and not be afraid to face the an- 
swers he finds. 


a 
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The accomplishment of these ob- 
jectives is perhaps to some small ex- 
tent taking place in all classrooms 
where good teaching occurs. But 
it seems fair to assume that any 
achievement with respect to them 
has been incidental, not planned 
for with any real attempt at imple- 
mentation. 


classes, 
We have long talked of extrinsic 


and intrinsic Motivation, and stil] 
Our gifted students have 


any good at... .” or “I always found 
. +. boring,” and so on. Thus doubts 
arise as to values and goals, and the 


talented student shuns working out 
their resolution, preferring the se- 
curity of allegiance, 

The same type of antimotivation 
operates when the student is not 
adept Socially, and suffers the dis- 
comfort of being unlike the group. 
The importance of peer approval 
has been treated so often that here 
it need only be mentioned as a fac- 
tor Operating against the teacher's 
efforts to stimulate the pupil to 
maximum growth, 

But in a study of the objectives 
set forth here it would appear that 
certain motivations are inherent 
within each one—and that with the 
understandings, and 
niques so 
aspects of the student’s 
academic life might be made easier, 
For example, let us take the gifted 
student who dislikes “all school” 

ecause he js plied daily with ma- 
terials he already knows, processes 
he already understands, and tech- 
niques he can master immediately. 
If he sees that there may be hope 
in developing his ability to express 
constructively his problems of dis- 
appointment and general frustra- 
tion, as well as further possibility 
for relief by learning to devise his 
Own programs of work (under di- 
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Is Permissive a “Dirty Word”? 


Discipline: Strict or Permissive? 


HELEN PUNER 


In Parents’ Magazine 


Do you consider “permissive” 
a dirty word? Does “permissive” 
mean for you wild Indian kids 
bucking control—outstanding in 
wilfulness but flunking in persever- 
ance—natural candidates, all, for 
juvenile delinquency? Do you be- 
lieve that you have to choose be- 
tween “permissiveness” and “strict- 
ness’—and that your choice is 
likely to be crucial to how the chil- 
dren will turn out? 

Certainly the social scientists 
who study behavior have come up 
with persuasive findings that often, 
unfortunately, seem contradictory. 
Could it be that the effect of our 
child-rearing practices are less im- 
portant than some other, less eas- 
ily defined influences on our chil- 
dren? 

Some light—diffused rather than 
focused—has been shed on this en- 
tire question by one of the coun- 
try’s leading sociologists, Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Sewell of the University 
of Wisconsin. It’s entirely possible, 
Dr. Sewell believes, that the signi- 
ficant and crucial matter is not the 
(child-rearing) practices them- 
selves themselves, but the whole 

ersonal and social situation in 
which a child finds himself, with 
all that situation’s ramifications, 


reverberations, undertones, and 
overtones. Dr. Sewell believes that 
American parents are not consist- 
ently one-method parents. They 
may be permissive with feeding oF 
toilet training, for example, or dur- 
ing a particular period of a child's 
life, but be restrictive with some 
other aspects of training or in some 
other period. 

Despite this inconsistency of 
parental practice, Dr. Sewell and 
his associates have found most of 
the children in their sample 162 
families “well adjusted.” From this 
thev conclude: “Certainly, it woul 
seem that the continued and con- 
sistent application of favorable or 
unfavorable practices js not the 
sole determining factor in good or 
poor adjustment.” 

If it isn’t the practices SO much, 
then what is it that’s of equal or 
greater importance in forming the 
characters and personalities of our 
children? 

“It is people and not methods of 
child rearing that are significant, 
suggests Dr. James H. S. Bossard 
of the University of Pennsylvania, 
one of the deans of American 50- 
ciology. And “highly significant” for 
him is a study of young children 


Helen Puner is Associate Editor, 

Parents’ Magazine. Reported from 

Parents’ Magazine, XXXIV (April 
1959), 39, 116-20. 
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conducted by sociologist Marjorie 
L. Behrens which strongly indicates 
that a child’s Social adjustment js 
markedly related to its mother’s 
character structure, but hardly at 
all to the mother’s Specific child- 
rearing techniques, Indeed, the 
mothers of 25 badly adjusted pre- 
school children Mrs. Behrens stud- 
ied did rather well so far as using 
“acceptable” child-rearing prac- 
tices. It was in the quality of their 
relationship with their children that 
they fell down badly, 

Into this quality go such posi- 
tive elements as affection, Warmth 
understanding if 


@ young child and his mother—the 


way they act, interact ang inter- 
react to each 


of his mo er, his total inter- 
reaction with her, that in 


the quality of his adjustment, 


DIGEST 


what his mother is. It also depends 
on what he is—on his biological and 
Psychological make-up, on his emo- 
tional needs, on the wav he has of 
reacting, and the accumulated 
Weight of all his past reactions. The 
fact that the receiving end of the 
relationship between a parent and 
child is as important as the giving 
end may be one good reason why 
We see such variety in the person- 
alities and characters of children 
that are brought up by the same 
Parents, 


WHERE DO WE STAND? 


Where does this leave us? Where 
° we stand when the psycholo- 
Sists’ and Sociologists’ reports have 
died down and the dust of seem- 
ing Contradiction has settled? Are 
we perhaps where weye always 
een when we're in our best minds 
—able to steer for ourselves through 
the Crossfire of “Be strict” “Be 
Permissive!” that Peppers our par- 
enthood? 

I think we are. I think we all 
recognize, when We're best in tune 
with Ourselves, that it’s the people 
We are as Parents, rather than the 
methods we use, that influence the 
Personalities and characters of our 
children, If we’ve lived long enough 


slowly, 
3 heartfully built a 
n We've come to know 
© to and for our 
ot the only determin- 
of their well-being; that who 
does it in what state of feeling, in 
what emotional climate jg also high- 
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children is n 


DISCIPLINE i7 


ly significant; that the family as a 
whole—its nature, its relationships, 
its process—is important, too. 

Does all this mean that it doesn’t 
make any difference whether a 
parent is “strict” or “permissive”? 
I think not. For practices stem 
from people, and people of thought, 
goodwill,  selfunderstanding, or 
simply sound instinct, tend to use 
practices that benefit a child’s 
growth. From parents who are 
people of real warmth, and under- 
standing, who have the ability to 
see through a child’s eyes and the 
spine to be committed to values 
they hold dear, stems a mature 
“permissiveness” that goes along 
with the grain of the child but 
doesn’t ignore the reality that par- 
ents are for guiding. 


LEAVE THEM ALONE? 


This kind of permissiveness 
doesn’t mean “love and leave them 
alone,” doesn’t mean blanket sanc- 
tioning. It grants permission to a 
child selectively—things permitted 
at one stage of his development 
need not be or won't be at another. 
What is permitted depends not 
only on the child’s needs and wants 
but also on how his behavior af- 
fects the rest of the family or the 
part of the world he’s impinging 
on. 

But harshness,  restrictiveness, 
severity, and punishment don’t set 
the emotional atmosphere, aren’t 
indulged in for their own sake. 
These parents hold steady. They 
make clear to a child what they 
want and expect of him in the way 
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of behavior—out of the warmth of 
love, not the trigger-happy heat of 
constant anger or the ice of steady 
punishment. 

Of course, to hold steady in 
lonely strength to one’s own beliefs 
about rearing children is quite a 
trick in any era. It’s not hard to 
recognize that we're all influenced 
by our time’s prevailing ideas of 
what's “good,” what's “acceptable” 
—and what’s not. But have you 
ever stopped to consider that our 
time itself creates those ideas of 
good and right and acceptable? 

A recently published book, The 
Changing American Parent, makes 
just this point. Its authors, two Uni- 
versity of Michigan professors, say 
that our present concern with our 
children’s “adjustment,” with their 
ability to make friends, stems not 
from “some immutable natural 
law” but from the kind of “groupy> 
teamwork society we live in, where 
the ability to get along well with 
others in earning one’s livelihood 
is as important as native ability for 
the job. 

If we can see things in this kind 
of perspective, it becomes easier in 
a way to have the courage of the 
convictions of all good parents in 
any era—the courage to stand up 
for what we believe in despite the 
spirit of our time, and the humility 
not to demand of a child that he 
grow up in our own image. 

It’s the granting of this culminat- 
ing permission for a child to find 
and be himself—that makes true 
permissiveness most emphatically 
not a dirty word. 4 


Can the Public School Be 
Neutral? 


An Unreligious View 
ROBERT LEKACHMAN 


In Religion 
and the Schools 


p” importance of America’s 
schools to the future of democratic 


society can scarcely be exagger- 
ated. And þ 


y in- 
only expect them 


terest and growi g 
last demand has cre: 


that the symbols and instru 


should be part of the public-schoo] 
program. 


matter. Religious people themselves 
disagree not only about the ele- 
ments of their respective faiths, but 
also about the dissemination of 
these elements in schools and col- 
leges. 

“And how can local school boards 
satisfy the demands of some of 
their critics and allay the apprehen- 
Sions of the remainder? What grat- 
ifies the Christian parent may 
strike some Jewish parents as co- 
vert antisemitism, and some irre- 
ligious Parents as pernicious super- 
Stition. 

Then Congress faces its own dif- 
ficulties when it tries to win the 
approval both of Catholics who 
argue that justice demands appro- 
priate support of parochial as well 
as of public schools, and of Protes- 
tants, Jews, and agnostics who in- 
sist on various grounds—constitu- 
tional, Civic, or educational—that 
aid may legitimately go only to the 
Public schools. School buses, free 
array of other 
fringe benefits have all been occa- 


times, ©pponents of public aid to 
religious schools haye found them- 
ather strange posture 
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of arguing that free bus transporta- 
tion for parochial students consti- 
tuted the establishment of a church. 
The layman in the law should 
tread gently or not at all among 
the conflicting constitutional inter- 
pretations of the First Amendment. 
But it is hard to avoid noting that 
none of the conflicting groups has 
stood constitutionally naked in the 
strife; each has been able to cite 
favorite Supreme Court utterances, 
sometimes from the same case. 
The heart of the case for the 
American public school is not only 
that it makes democracy more 
workable, but also that it encour- 
ages the free formation of many 
kinds of beliefs and many varieties 
of commitments. In a societv which 
aspires to rub along in a democratic 
fashion, it is a good thing for fu- 
ture citizens to learn early and con- 
tinuously how to get along with 
each other even when their be- 
liefs importantly differ. A Catholic 
may believe of his Protestant 
friends that their path to salvation 
is infinitely more difficult than his 
own, but workable democracy de- 
ends on his coming to know his 
mistaken brothers, on his learning 
to work with them, while critical 
doctrinal differences are held in 
suspension. It is desirable for Cath- 
olic, Jewish, Protestant, and agnos- 
tic children to play and learn with 
each other. It is particularly im- 
portant that they do so when the 
prevailing winds of doctrine em- 
phasize religious affiliation. 
Since home and church will 
stress the differences among chil- 
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dren, it is appropriate at least, and 
possibly essential at most, that an- 
other influential agency emphasize 
their similarities. Clearly, this is an 
argument of degree. It does not im- 
ply that all children must go to 

üblic schools and none to religious 
schools or secular private schools. 
But it is an argument that most 
children should go to public 
schools. 

Memory tells me that, when I 
was a child, children who attended 
parochial school seemed mysterious 
and disquieting. It was easy to en- 
tertain the notion that their lives 
were very different from mine. Nor 
do I recall that my reaction was dif- 
ferent from that of other public- 
school pupils. What is different, 
children tend to resent and dis- 
trust. And not only children. Adult 
distinctions of principle will be 
more reasonable and more chari- 
table when childish experiences are 
shared. Democracy depends on 
certain kinds of shared experiences 
and, of these, public education 1S 
probably one. Although democracy 
need not vanish with the collapse 
of one of these varieties of experi- 
ence, it will operate less effectively- 


NEUTRALITY DOCTRINE 


But can the public school real- 
ly be a neutral agency? Is not the 
preaching of neutrality itself a view 
of what is valuable, a doctrine in 
itself? As a matter of sheer logic: 
the answer is clearly affirmative. * 
one says in praise of the public 
school that it teaches an exper 
mental attitude towards truth, eve? 


———— 
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that it judges truth to be evolving 
and changing, unmistakably such 
precepts imply that there is no 
fixed body of truth to communicate 
about the subjects taught in the 
school at least, and, by extension, 
perhaps about other subjects as 
well. 

Not all public schools are ad- 
dicted to these opinions, at least in 
this form. But suppose that they 
were. Would this assumption just- 
ify saying that since the public 


we hold dear and in the public 
schools only when what is taught 
in public schools accords with our 


false, 


On ultimate matters, the school 
does not Conceive that jt must 


thing in the world is to avoid ac- 
quiring firm beliefs about individ- 
uals, doctrines, Taces, and national- 
ities before experience and reflec- 
tion have justified them. Every. 
thing in life—family, | 


church, and innate laziness—con. 


ploration of the world an 
suade him to adopt with a sigh of 


relief the faith of his fathers, not 
only in religion but also in politics, 
friendship, and taste. At best, the 
public school postpones some of 
these choices until they can become 
the acts of adults rather than the 
reflexes of children. 

The public school is an ally of 
social tolerance, class fluidity, and 
the open mind, Therefore, it is an 
ally of democracy itself. French 
democracy is a horrible example of 
the pass to which an over-identifi- 
cation of too many principles can 
bring a gifted people. So far, the 
United States is a quite successful 
illustration of what reluctance to 
assume fixed Positions of principle 
can achieve. In the end, democracy 
depends on the Cooperation of peo- 
ple who, at least in theory, find 
each other's Principles intolerable 
and have only recently got over the 
habit of fighting Over them. Any 
agency which Suggests that tenta- 
tive approaches to Principle in most 

uman affairs are best, that differ- 
ent principles may have some jus- 
tification, does much to raise the 
quality of democratic society. 


PRACTICAL IMPLICATIONS 


: What are the Practical implica- 
tions of this Position? I shall state 


community js a Part of freedom of 
opinion and freedom of religion; 
advantages already extended to re- 
ligious and other private schools, 
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such as tax exemption, should in 
logic be retrieved, but in practice 
left undisturbed. Anyone convinced 
by my case for public education 
will not wish to promote religious 
or other private schools. Equally, 
anyone attached to the constitu- 
tional and libertarian values of de- 
mocracy cannot deny the right of 
churches to sponsor their own 
schools. 

A healthy democracy encourages 
the activity of all manner of volun- 
tary groups intermediate between 
individuals and government. And, 
although any church may protest 
being classified with temporal in- 
stitutions like clubs, societies, and 
unions which make no supernatural 
claims, it is hard to see how a dem- 
ocratic society can otherwise 
classify churches. Finally, social 
harmony and a decent respect for 
established practice imply that the 
issue of tax exemption should not 
be raised. 

Financial aid to parochial schools 
is one of the unresolved issues be- 
tween some of the religious and 
practically all of the unbelieving. It 
is obviously accurate to refer to 
only some of the religious because 
Protestants and Jews seem gener- 
ally to oppose public aid, whether 
or not they maintain their own 
parochial school. Here there is a 


The Religious View 


Wuen asked in Sunday School the 
man, one boy replied, “George Washington.” Then, 


real difference of opinion about the 
meaning of justice and the ends of 
education. The fact that as a mat- 
ter of prudence most Catholics do 
not care to press their demands 
should not conceal the existence of 
their deep conviction in the justice 
of their case and their consequent 
feeling that the community does 
not value properly what Catholic 
education does. 

It is clear how I think that this 
issue should be settled. The public 
school is too valuable to encourage 
alternatives to it. Although this is 
a genuine issue, public debate on 
it has been confused and, all too 
frequently, prejudiced. In part, the 
low quality of the public argument 
has been the consequence of the 
mass of irrelevant controversy 
which has raged over Christmas 
plays, créches, displays of the Dec- 
alogue, Christmas carols, Hanuk- 
kah candles, and the like. Properly 
perceived, the issue for Catholics 
and other believers is whether their 
conception of religion demands that 
secular education be permeated 
with a theistic ethic or whether 
separation between religious and 
secular instruction is best for both. 
It is in this framework that debate 
about public aid to religious schools 
stands the best prospect of intelli- 
gent resolution. bs 


name of the first 
after 


a second, “But I suppose you mean Adam, if you count 
them foreigners.”—From Mississippi Educational Advance. 
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Results of a Nationwide Experiment 


National Program in Use of Television 
in the Public Schools 


In Teaching by Television 


= Schools for Tomorrow, a re- 
port by Alexander J. Stoddard 
which the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education published jn 
1957, the main thesis was that 
television could be used as a pow- 
erful resource for the teaching of 
very large classes. The report con- 
tended that such an arrangement 
could bring about substantial sav- 
ings in classroom space and in the 
teaching positions while at the 
same time improving the quality of 
education. 

Following the publication of this 
report, Fund representatives raised 
with a number of Superintendents, 
particularly in large cities, the ques- 
tion of whether they would be in- 
terested in testing these hypotheses. 
It was out of these Conversations 
that the National Program in the 
Use of Television in the Public 
Schools developed. This became a 
nationwide experiment which, in 
1957-58, involved nearly 40,000 
students in more than 200 elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, 

Participating in this first year of 
the National Program were the 
public-school systems of Atlanta; 
Cincinnati; Dade County (Miami), 
Florida; Detroit; Jefferson County, 
Kentucky; Milwaukee; Norfolk; Ok- 

lahoma City; Philadelphia; and 
Wichita, as well as scores of other 


Reported from Teaching bv Tele- 
vision, a report jointly published 
by the Ford Foundation and the 
Fund for the Advancement of Ed- 
ucation, New York City (May 
1959), 46-59. 
eaaa aaa aa a aa 
school systems in Nebraska, North 
Carolina, and Oklahoma. In many 
ways, these school systems were 
representative of the nation’s pub- 
lic schools. They were scattered 
over a wide geographic area. They 
ranged all the way from a two- 
teacher high school in Nebraska, 
which enrolled only 29 students, to 
the big schools of Detroit and Phil- 
adelphia enrollin g several thousand. 
These schools also enrolled stu- 
dents from a wide variety of socio- 
economic and racial backgrounds, 
Possessing a broad range of abili- 
ties and interests, and staffed by 
teachers who differed similarly in 
their backgrounds and their com- 
petency, 

The Story of the advance plan- 
ning for this experiment, the prob- 
ems of physical facilities encoun- 
tered, the manner in which the 
classes taught by television were 
set up and conducted, and the 
roles of the teachers and their as- 
sistants—the Ways, in fact, in which 
the many Problems encountered 
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were met and solved—all are a part 
of the full report by the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education. In 
this short discussion of the experi- 
ment we must confine ourselves to 
some of the results of the experi- 
ment as observed by the schools in- 
volved. 

To assist the participating 
schools systems and the Fund in 
evaluating the Program, two com- 
mittees of educators and testing ex- 
perts were established. The first, 
known as the Appraisal Committee, 
was headed by Herold C. Hunt, 
Eliot Professor of Education at the 
Harvard Graduate School of Edu- 
cation, and was charged with the 
responsibility of appraising such 
things as the quality of instruction, 
techniques and procedures of 
teaching large classes, the physical 
arrangements of the large classes, 
scheduling problems, and so forth. 
The second committee, known as 
the Evaluation Committee, was 
headed by Arthur E. Traxler, ex- 
ecutive director of the Educational 
Records Bureau, and was respons- 
ible for advising the participating 
schools systems in the testing of 
student achievement and attitudes. 

In the first year of the study, 
there was naturally wide variation 
among the different school systems 
in the kind and quality of the tests 
used and in the statistical treat- 
ment of the test results. Some 
schools matched experimental and 
control groups pupil for pupil, 
others matched on the basis of 
means and standard deviations of 
experimental and control groups, 
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and still others took differences be- 
tween the groups into account 
through analysis of co-variance (the 
procedure favored by the Evalua- 
tion Committee). 

Although the testing and statis- 
tical procedures did vary widely, it 
mav be stated that: Despite the 
newness of television as 2 medium 
of instruction, all sorts of technical 
difficulties, and the makeshift ar- 
rangements required to convert 
auditoriums, cafeterias, large study 
halls, and portable buildings into 
classrooms, the test results clearly 
showed that students who received 
part of their instruction over tele- 
vision in large classes did as well 
as—and in many cases significant- 
ly better than—students who were 
taught by conventional methods in 
small classes. 


ENCOURAGING RESULTS 


There were many other encour- 
aging results which emerged from 
this first year’s experience. For ex- 
ample: 

1. The use of television as ê me- 
dium of instruction in many in- 
stances brought about a rethinking 
of the curriculum and course ob- 
jectives. ; 

2. By bringing superior teaching 
to the attention of a great 
many classroom teachers, televis- 
ion proved to be a valuable means 
of improving the in-service tram- 
ing of teachers. 

3. Because of the careful plan- 
ning that went into televise! 
courses, in many Cases they prove 
much better organized than con- 
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ventional courses, and the televis- 
ion teachers found they could cover 
much more ground—and in less 
time—than they could by conven- 
tional methods. 

4. Television brought into the 
classroom far richer educational ex- 
periences than had been possible 
before. In Philadelphia, for exam- 
ple, the chairman of the U. S, 
Committee on the International 
Geophysical Year spoke to several 
thousand science students on the 
meaning and the significance of 
the IGY. 

5. Since all but one of the proj- 
ects used open-circuit television, 
the studio teachers had a much 
wider audience than the students 
in the classrooms, They found that 
other school systems were tuning 
in on their broadcasts and that 
parents were watching regularly, 

6. Much to the Surprise of some 
observers, school librarians re- 
ported that the Ty students—stimu- 
lated by provocative teaching— 
were making much more extensive 
use of the library than other stu- 
dents. 

7. Several school Systems report- 
ed substantial savings in teaching 
positions and in classroom Space— 
with no sacrifice of quality. Dade 
County, for example, saved the 
equivalent of 27 teaching positions 
and 29 classrooms. In other cities, 
the teacher time saved by the use 
of television in large classes made 
it possible to provide much more 

individualized instruction for slow 
learners and rapid learners. 

8. Tardiness and absences fel] 


off sharply among students in the 
television classes. 

9. Except in a few isolated cases, 
discipline was not a problem in the 
large classes. 

10. The techniques of teaching 
and learning in large-class situa- 
tions have by no means been thor- 
oughly mastered, but the classroom 
teachers and students worked hard 
during the first year to develop 
and improve them. Classroom 
teachers experimented with var- 
ious ways of eliciting student par- 
ticipation, both during and after 
the televised part of the lesson, 
and students began to develop the 
skills of note-taking and of speak- 
ing clearly and distinctly in the 
large classes, 


UNSOLVED PROBLEMS 

The school Systems participating 
in the National Program—as might 
be expected—encountered many 
problems during this first year. 
Many of these problems had al- 
ready been encountered in earlier 
experiments with television teach- 
ing. Some were solved fairly quick- 
ly. In general, these were the prob- 
lems that Temained unsolved as the 
Program entered its second year in 
1958-59; 

l. The problem of inadequate 
facilities, Auditoriums and cafeter- 
ias were not designed for use as 
classrooms, and they were far from 
ideal when used for the large tele- 
vision classes. Several school sys- 
tems, on the basis of their experi- 
ence during the first year, made al- 
terations to these large rooms in 
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an effort to improve them for class- 
room use during 1958-59. 

2. The problem of finding, re- 
cruiting, and training studio teach- 
ers. Generally speaking, good 
classroom teachers make good tele- 
vision teachers, but there are spe- 
cial techniques any teacher must 
master in using television as a me- 
dium of instruction. 

3. The problem of training class- 
room teachers in the techniques of 
handling large classes, particularly 
in the techniques of eliciting stu- 
dent participation. Discipline has 
not been a problem in the large 
classes, but student participation in 
a large class must of necessity take 
different forms than is customary 
in a small class. Several imaginative 
teachers in the large classes have 
devised new techniques for stimu- 
lating student discussion and in- 
volvement after the telecast part of 
the lesson, but much remains to be 
learned in this respect. 

4, Students, too, need to learn 
the techniques of learning in a 
large-class situation. Here again, 
much remains to be learned about 
the nature of student participation 
and the various forms it can take. 

5. The problem of integrating 
the telecast part of the lesson and 
the classroom “follow-up” into a 
unified, meaningful whole. This in- 
volves the whole question of the 
role of the studio teacher and the 
role of the classroom teacher as 
members of a teaching team—a 
question that needs much fuller ex- 
ploration. 

6. The problem of organizing the 
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curriculum to take maximum ad- 
vantage of television as a teaching 
tool. On the basis of the first year’s 
experience, the participating school 
systems are convinced that the new 
medium makes possible a much 
broader, deeper, and richer curri- 
culum than is possible under con- 
ventional methods of instruction. 
The problem is to develop a cur- 
riculum that fully utilizes the po- 
tentialities of the new medium. 

7. The problem of adapting the 
new technique of teaching by tele- 
vision to the varying abilities of 
students. This also is a problem in 
conventional instruction, but it be- 
comes increasingly important when 
a television teacher reaches several 
hundred—or several thousand—stu- 
dents in widely scattered class- 
rooms. 

8. The problems of scheduling, 
with respect to the time of day the 
lesson is telecast and also with re- 
spect to the duration of the tele- 
cast and its place in the class per- 
iod. The latter aspect of the prob- 
lem has important implications for 
the problem of integrating the tele- 
cast and the classroom “follow-up 
into a meaningful whole. 

9. Finally, there is the never- 
ending problem of quality. Tele- 
vision is essentially neutral as a 
conveyor of ideas, concepts, and in- 
formation. The quality of the out- 
put can only be as good as the qual- 
ity of the input. A mediocre teach- 
er on television communicates her 
mediocrity to a much wider audi- 
ence than a mediocre teacher in a 
classroom. e 
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A Time for Soul Searching 
and a Time for Discipline 


Russian Lesson for Americans 


Epcar Corrixs Bain 


In National Parent-Teacher 


y is strangely difficult to 
bring oneself to say what is so 
clearly true—that one of the most 
important occurrences in the last 
decade or two of human affairs is 
the emergence of the Union of So- 
cialist Soviet Republics as a major, 
if not dominating, influence. I have 
a vague and painful Persuasion that 
we still feel that if we close our 
eves to this fantasti 
nation, it will so 


Yet today the U.S.S.R. stands as 


U.S.S.R. 

The present Russian scale of liv- 
ing, although not high, has been 
growing steadily better, The coun- 
try’s amazing industrial achieve- 
ments—thus far—have been focused 
on state projects, power develop- 


ment, and military applications. But 
year by year there are procurable 
for its citizens a few more necessi- 
ties and perhaps, by Soviet stand- 
ards, a luxury or two. It is easy for 
every young person to see that the 
items which are pleasant to own lie 
just outside the realm of the la- 
borer. He is constantly informed 
that engineers may readily achieve 
an income of six or seven times the 
laborer’s wage. An elementary- 
school teacher receives about three 
times the salary of the steel-mill 
laborer, and the income of a pro- 
fessor in the university or institute 
may be 16 times that of the la- 
borer, 

Here, then, are incentives multi- 
plied beyond anything we have 
seen in our bourgeois capitalistic 
state. A bright young boy or girl in 
school Scarcely dares not be a bril- 
liant student. If a student fails, he 
Boes to work—wherever he is need- 
ed (often in the mines), not where 


Edgar Collins Bain is a famous met- 

allurgist. Reported from National 

Parent-Teacher, LIII (June 1959), 
24-25, 
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he would like to work. And to pull, 
as well as push, the student to 
erudition, the state pays him to at- 
tend college! 

Then, having made intellectual 
achievement materially attractive, 
the government adds the highest 
social approval and recognition. For 
all manner of extraordinary contri- 
butions to the “welfare of the peo- 
ple through the state” there are 
huge prizes. Many of the winners 
are, in the nature of things, mem- 
bers of the Academy of Science 
and receive for that reason alone 
an honorarium of five thousand 
rubles a month (10 times the in- 
come of the lowest paid worker) 
without specified duties. 

Hence we cannot but believe 
that the student in the U.S.S.R. 
goes to school in an eager, enthus- 
iastic, and, above all, receptive 
mood. The environment as well as 
parental and contemporary atti- 
tudes appear to make schoolwork a 
desirable thing to be permitted to 
do. 

If we accept the fact—as I think 
we must—that the Soviet Union has 
put its whole faith for survival and 
ascendancy in establishing the most 
effective education possible, we are 
obliged to study it in relation to 
our own system. And here we find 
several areas wherein we can make 
improvements. 

More teachers could be attract- 
ed, and might acquire a better 
preparation for their lifework, if 
the incentives were greater—salary, 
yes, but also a proper appreciation 
and recognition of their critical im- 
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portance in our way of life. But 
even then we might not turn out 
well-educated men and women. 
Receptivity must be present in each 
student, or he will not learn. (At 
times I have wondered whether 
learning on the part of eager stu- 
dents is not almost independent of 
teaching methods.) 

I cannot believe that the boys 
and girls of the U.S.S.R. have bet- 
ter brains or greater native ability 
than ours. What seems to exist 
there is a dedication to learning, & 
devotion to personal mental devel- 
opment surpassing anything to be 
seen here today. It corresponds in 
intensity to the pioneering days in 
the Western World, to the energy 
of the Gold Rush, to a crusade. The 
central question, then, is “How can 
we match this fervor?” 

Well, we have a certain head 
start. We are both a sensitive and 
a practical people, but we may 
have grown overconcerned with 
improving an already unmatche 
scale of living. It may be that out 
children do not perceive the criti- 
cal need to learn in the very 1° 
terest of survival. One can scarcely 
expect it of them when we adults 
have difficulty of doing 5°- Our 
problem is to create for ourselves 
the strength of austerity before @ 
harder working country, through 
its economic weapons, brings grave 
trouble (worse than austerity) O” 
us. 

As we face this menace of as yet 
obscure character, our best bet 15 
still better education, particularly 
in depth. By our attitudes, precepts, 
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and example we must restore learn- 
ing to a high position among 
human activities so that it will be 
the normal behavior of pupils in 
school to learn with high courage 
and determination. Selfdiscipline is, 
of course, better than applied disci- 
pline, but any kind is better than 
none. It might just be that the dif- 
ference between 


good life and going the way of an- 


lies in doing homework every night, 
In education we can, I believe, 
find the way to convince the world 
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ported and exemplified: “There is 
no excellence except by great ef- 
fort.” “Waste not, want not. 
“Knowledge is power.” Isn't it a 
strange and unfortunate thing that 
in this age—when such maxims are 
called “corny” and a disparaging 
epithet applied to those who es- 
pouse them—our potential adver- 
saries have set them up as their 
guideposts of conduct? 

It may not be easy to instill in 
young people the necessary will to 
survive, the courage and faith to 
endure hardship for a time. And 
for adults the task may be still 
harder. Yet is this not a time for 
soul searching and selfimposed dis- 
cipline? Is it not a time, above all, 
for teaching, by deed and example, 


the need for strength and self- 
reliance? s 


Education Lesson for Russians? 


© nature of that education and train- 
is that in the long run many of the 


be sufficiently emancipated so that 
slavish acceptance of th 


possible. It will be interesting to see 
nomenon does occur.— 


Research Council Office of Sci 


e Russian Philosophy will be im- 
whether this phe- 
rytten, director, National 

entific Personnel. 
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25 Years Make a Difference 


Changes in English Programs 


ARNO JEWETT 


In English Language Arts i 


SEVERAL changes in English 
programs have taken place during 
the past quarter century. This is 
shown by a comparison of the 
courses of study and teaching 
guides in use today with the 1932 
national study of the teaching of 
English made by Dora V. Smith 
and published under the title In- 
struction in English. Most of these 
changes, as described below, have 
come about gradually—at times 
almost imperceptibly—in response 
to new demands, social changes, 
and research findings. 

Developmental reading instruc- 
tion, for example, has become a 
part of the language-arts programs 
of many junior-high schools and of 
a few senior-high schools today. Dr. 
Smith in her study did not refer to 
developmental reading programs as 
such, although she did find that 
about one-third of the junior-high 
courses mentioned reading skills, 
often in connection with remedial 
programs. 

The prevailing philosophy of 
today’s teaching of developmental 
reading is expressed in an English 
bulletin published by the San Fran- 
cisco schools. It points out that: 


The organized teaching of read- 
ing as a skill should not stop sud- 
denly at the end of elementary 
school. Most students in junior- 
high and senior-high schools, and 
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even in colleges, need continuous 
help in improving their reading for 
speed, understanding, and apprecia- 
tion. Such improvement is © vita 
importance, since inability to read 
js one of the greatest single causes 
of frustration in students and is 
thought by many authorities to bea 
basic cause for failure and drop- 


ping out. 


Another guide points out that 
all members of the school staff 
should assume responsibility for 
teaching reading but that the Eng- 
lish teacher “should assume lea = 
ship in helping teachers in © 
ae re with reading tech- 
niques and aid in developing a 
schoolwide reading program. 

In response to America’s interests 
in world affairs and her position of 
leadership in the free world, over 
two-thirds of the courses develope 
since 1950 include units aimed at 
developing an understanding and 
appreciation of other peoples a” 
cultures. Dr. Smith, 25 years ago, 
reported only one elective course 
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in “world masterpieces,” and no 
reference was made, under her 
statement of aims of teaching liter- 
ature in the high school, to develop- 
ing an appreciation of other 
peoples and cultures through the 
study of world literature. 

During the past 25 years, learn- 
ing experiences jn speaking and 
writing have become more closely 
related to the social, vocational, 
personal, and civic needs of youth. 
Today, resource units which have a 
guidance emphasis usually suggest 
numerous writing and speaking ac- 
tivities aimed at helping } 
understand themselves and their 
associates. For grades 7 through 
12 such units as “Growing Up,” 
“Understanding Oneself,” “Family 
Life,” and “Understanding Others,” 
often provide literary selections 
which motivate 
and speak 
problems and their relationships, 

Although the teaching of listen- 
ing skills was not mentioned in Dr. 


state guides and 76 Percent of the 
local guides, 


listening has 
focus by the 
motion pictures, and television as 
media of instruction as well as en- 


considered one of the language arts, 
As stated in the Pennsylvania 
Course of Study in English for the 
Secondary Schools: 


Listening is one of the funda- 


mental language skills. It is a 
medium through which children, 
young people, and adults gain a 
large portion of their education— 
their information, their understand- 
ing of the world and of human af- 
fairs, their ideals, sense of values, 
and their appreciation, In this day 
of mass communication (much of it 
oral), it is of vital importance that 
our pupils be taught to listen ef- 
fectively and critically. 


During the past quarter century 
the influence of mass media on 
pupils’ language habits, vocabulary 
knowledge, cultural values, behav- 
ior patterns, and knowledge of life 
in general has become increasingly 
powerful. Recognition of this de- 
velopment has led many curriculum 
committees to incorporate learning 
activities and sometimes units on 
mass media in their courses of 
study, Today, two-thirds of the 
Courses of study and guides include 
Suggestions for teaching about 
magazines, newspapers, radio, and 
television. The chief aims of such 
instruction are to help pupils 
become discriminating in their 
selection of mass media, to evaluate 
what they read and hear, and to 
appreciate worthwhile programs 

ased on well-known literature. 

Dr. Smith, in 1932, reported that 
she had found only slight emphasis 
in courses of study on the teaching 
of critical thinking, 


study include objectives and activi- 
ties which pertain to the teaching 
of propaganda analysis or critical 
thinking. Units and activities on 
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pupils note emotional appeals, 
loaded words, slanted communica- 
tion, value judgments, stereotypes, 
half truths, diversionary arguments, 
name calling, and pseudoauthori- 
ties. 

Recent courses of study in lan- 
guage arts seem to be moving 
away from propaganda analysis to 
a study of elementary semantics 
and the nature of language. Sepa- 
rate units of this type are to be 
found in bulletins produced by cur- 
riculum committees in a number 
of states. Such units acquaint 
pupils with the history of language, 
its social purpose, its imperfections 
as a tool for communication, its 
dynamic quality and evolving 
nature, the nature of meaning, 
levels of abstraction, connotation, 
and report language. 

There have been several other 
major developments in language 
arts during the past quarter of a 
century. In brief, these are as 
follows: 


1. An increased use of thi i 

c e unit 
method of instruction, especially of 
the resource unit. 


2. A nationwide movement 
teach reading, writing, ae 
‘and listening skills together when- 
ever _they are interrelated in a 
learning situation. 


3. An extensive use of the 
thematic or idea-centered unit, 
especially in the junior-high school. 


4, A renewed interest in adapting 
the instructional program to meet 
the needs and promote the abilities 
of rapid- and slow-learning pupils. 

5. An ebort to determine ade- 
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quate scope and sequence for the 
language-arts programs, especially 
in grammar, usage, mechanics, an 
reading. 


6. A general concern for improv- 
ing articulation between all divi- 
sions of the school system from 
kindergarten through college. 


7. A concerted effort to teach 
youth an appreciation of the privi- 
leges and obligations of living in 4 
free democratic society and to 
jnsill in youth the moral values and 
ethics which help to unify free 
peoples. 


directions which English 
programs will take in the future 
will continue to be affected by 
changes on the local, national, and 
international scenes. Our free 
civilization will continue to make 
more exacting and difficult de- 
mands on youth in the areas of the 
language arts. Language is the 
coin for creative thinking as well as 
the currency for exchanging ideas. 
It not only produces dividends in 
our daily life but it is the means 
whereby our spiritual and moral 
values are passed on through litera- 
ture from one generation to the 


next. 

Tt is because of his or her respon- 
sibilities for teaching reading, ka 
ing, speaking, and - listening, tha 
the teacher of language arts is the 
m the success of the 


The 


person on who 


entire educational program de- 
pends. This is a fact which o 
ticulum workers in every area © 


knowledge must consider in ther 
efforts to improve the quality o 
secondary and higher education. 


A Schoolmaster 
to America 


Noah Webster: 
Crusader for 


American Literacy 


GERTRUDE Amprery 


In The Elementary School Journal 
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The driving urge behind his 
labors was the zeal to build a strong 
united nation in the new world. 
Websters aim was “to diffuse an 
uniformity and purity of language 
in America, to destroy the provin- 


cial prejudices that originate in the 
trifling differences to dialect and 
produce reciprocal ridicule.” Class 
distinctions, which were traditional 
abroad, could not be tolerated in 
a nation founded on democratic 
principles. Webster sensed that 
the prevalent lack of schooling and 
the wide distances that separated 
people on the frontier from centers 
of culture might perpetuate not 
only peculiarities of sectional 
speech but mass illiteracy as well. 

The aim of Webster’s lifelong 
campaign was to establish consist- 
ency in pronunciation according to 
the best standards of correctness. 
He was zealous in his campaign to 
regularize orthography of the 
American language and to simplify 
spelling where this was practical. 
Soon he became the sole arbiter in 
such matters. 

Webster accomplished his goals 
by many means. But none of these 
was more remarkable than the 
pocket-sized textbook The Ameri- 
can Spelling Book, the famous 
blue-back speller, first published in 
1 Annual sales of the book 
Tose to a million copies a year and 
more: By 1978; Shore than; 75 
million copies of thig book had been 
distributed Over the country. Often 
it was the only textbook in the 
hands of school children, the only 
schoolbook in the possession of the 
pioneers during their migration 
westward, 

The Popularity of the book 
reflects Webster’s confidence in the 
value of universal elementary edu- 
cation and jn the role of the school- 
teacher as an intellectual leader in 
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the community. There is no ques- 
tion that this book was a greater 
factor than any other in establish- 
ing universal literacy in America. 

An examination of this quaint 
little textbook is a truly educative 
experience for anyone who is inter- 
ested in methods, old and new, of 
bringing literacy to the young. The 
book contains preliminary material 
for teachers and word lists inter- 
spersed with reading material. On 
the first page there is an analysis 
of sounds in the English language 
with rules for placing the accent 
and for pronouncing certain end- 
ings. This material was intended 
for the schoolmaster rather than 
for young pupils. After the rules 
come columns of words arranged 
systematically in tables of one- 
syllable words, two-syllable words, 
and so on. The latter lists are 
again divided into groups of words 
accented on the first syllable, the 
second syllable, and so on. These 
words, in turn, are grouped accord- 
ing to the ease or difficulty of pro- 
nouncing them. There is a table 
for example, of easy words of three 
syllables, accented on the second 
syllable. Within each table the 
words are arranged alphabetically. 
Last of all come the words that 
are most irregular and most difficult 
fo pronounce. 


Se 


Gertrude Hildreth is Professor of 
Education at Brooklyn College, 
New York. Reported from The 
Elementary School Journal, LIX 
(April 1959), 375-79. 
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The reading material throughout 
the book is graded solely in terms 
of the number of syllables in the 
words. The amount of reading 
material that contains polysyllabic 
words increases steadily to the end 
of the book, making up at least 
half of the final pages. There are 
also lists of proper names: names 
from the Bible, names of historical 
figures, and place names in geog- 
raphy. Webster wanted children in 
grammar school to be able to pro- 
nounce these words easily. 

Even a cursory glance through 
the pages proves that Webster's 
American Spelling Book was not 
originally intended as a “speller” in 
the commonly accepted meaning of 
the term. In Webster's day the 
school exercise now known as spet- 
ling was called orthography and 
to spell out meant to pronounce 
printed words by syllables, for 
example, pro-cras-ti-nate. , 

By modern standards all of this 
was a roundabout way of instruct- 
ing children in reading. The arti- 
ficial text limited to words of one 
syllable bore Jittle resemblance to 
children’s natural oral expression- 
The formal drill in word pronuncia- 
tion must have made reading les- 
sons irksome and unduly compli- 
cated for beginners. Learning tO 
read by “spelling out” was undoubt- 
edly a slow, discouraging process 
for most children. 

By 1836 school readers better 
adapted to child life and childrens 
natural modes of learning were 
being published in New England 
and Webster's little book was use 
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less and less as a reader or a guide 
to pronunciation. A simpler use of 
the book was to assign columns of 
words for spelling practice accord- 
ing to the age and experience of 
the children. Used in this wav, 
the book soon became famous as a 
speller in the modern sense of the 
term. 

For a number of reasons, the 
compact little book was admirably 
suited for this use. Here were the 
most convenient, comprehensive 
lists of English words in print. With 
this handy reference source, spell- 
ing matches became the rage 
throughout the land—not only at 
school but in adult social life for 
evening entertainment, Children 
and adults alike enjoyed spelling, 
an easy memory feat for those who 
concentrated on practice. It js 
reasonable to suppose that the new 
meaning of the term spelling came 
directly from the use of this little 
volume with its word lists conven- 
iently arranged for “spelldowns.” 

Webster could scarcely have ob- 
jected to this use of his book, since 
any form of spelling practice with 
the word lists contributed directly 


or indirectly to learning to read and 
write, thereby serving the ultimate 
goal of making literacy a national 
habit. In studying for the spelling 
matches, the children were learn- 
ing to spell words according to im- 
proved standards. They were also 
learning the true pronunciation of 
words by ear as the author had 
hoped, and there was a definite 
carry-over from the practice in 
spelling a large vocabulary to 
sounding and word recognition in 
reading. 

Throughout his lifetime, Webster 
Was constantly at work on various 
Projects and publications—a diction- 
ary, textbooks, American constitu- 
tional policy, the census, copyright 
laws, and American history, to men- 
tion a few. But nothing he accom- 
plished had more influence on 
American life in his day—and he 
lived from 1758 to 1843—than his 
famous speller, the simple school- 
book with the blue paper covers. 
Exploring the yellowed pages of 
the well-worn little book makes one 
grateful for the legacy of Noah 
Webster, dedicated citizen, school- 
master to America. s 


Webster Non Requiescat in Pace 
(Or Where’s That Blue-Black Speller?) 


° The recipe calls for 
Reported by Mrs. Peck 


® The rapid fall in 


one cup of affectionate sugat— 
Baxter in NEA Journal. 


Pneumonia death rates since 1937 is 
due to the Poloyo vaxcin, 


° Careless phrasing (in 
proper breeding —From 


—From Science Review. 


music) is often caused by im- 
Gopher Music Notes. 


° The Russians were the first to put a saddle light into 
space—From Indiana Teacher, 
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Do You Have a Fear of Teaching Science? 
Grade School Science Can Be Interesting 


Marion BETAR 


In The Educational Focus 


EACHERS in our elementary 
schools have had a great fear of 
that awful subject—‘Science” P 
For one reason, they have felt that 
they were inadequately trained to 
teach such a complex subject. I 
ought to know because I was one 
of those teachers. I, like most of 
my fellow workers, had avoided 
science as much as possible in high 
school and college. Naturally, when 
we had to teach it, our methods of 
instruction mimicked the way we 
pes taught. We played it safe, 

it page by page, textbook 


style, and 
aiid gave at 
snaacliagese. est at the end of 


pee e children suffered! How 
wa pa ! The poor students had 
ver) ittle chance to increase thei 
interests and abilities. Oh, we hi â 
activities! Every fall w A died 
leaves and seeds. We iudici ad 
oo. with plants and re 
a s S year if the book said to. 
metimes, if there was time. 
might do one or two read: sn A 
apoa a the ae Sen 
r David did in the tex k 
managed to cover the oe 
ter as was required. But was thi 
teaching science? ig 
This was the situation in our 
school when science began to take 
a more prominent place in the cur- 
riculum. Some of us felt more and 
more inadequate and we began to 


Marion Betar is 4 member of the 

faculty at Moreau Elementary 

School, South Glen Falls, New 

York. Reported from The Educa- 

tional Focus, XXX (May 1959), 
4-8. 


scuss informally out 


meet and di 
common problems, our feelings of 


insecurity. We found that some of 
our teachers who had limited back- 
grounds were very successful and 
that they seemed to enjoy teac 
ing science. } 

encouragemen 
visit their classroo 
other classrooms was 


we were enlightened. 
Later we made a formal study 


of our problem 
committee, 4 series of faculty meet- 


ms. Time to visit 
arranged an 


teachers and one for in 
grade teachers. The workshops 
were conducted by an instructor 
who understood the problems o 
our staff. Some of us were sO inter- 
ested we attended 
Many teachers & 
science workshops ©° 
state universities 
sessions. In-service p105 


now being conducted in our im- 
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mediate locality for those wishing 
further assistance and background. 

Today, our teachers are sparked 
with enthusiasm. We continue to 
meet informally but these days we 
share and exchange ideas and are 
keeping a record of learning expe- 
riences we find most successful and 
purposeful. We have discovered 
that it is fun to trv new ideas. We 
have found that the teacher need 
not always know the answers to 
childrens’ questions and that “I 
don’t know, but let’s find out” is 
stimulating and challenging to 
both teachers and children. Now, I 
think we do teach science, 


THE TEACHER'S TASK 


Children are, by nature, full of 
curiosity and are constantly askin 
questions. They want and need to 
discover for themselves and to 
share their thoughts with their 
classmates and teachers. Most chil- 
dren love and enjoy science because 
it is a “doing” subject. Experiment- 
ing, observing, reading, discussing, 
field trips, and collecting are de- 
lightful avenues to worlds of new 
adventure for children. Our task, 
as teachers, is to guide children in 
setting up meaningful problems and 
to help children gather data, ex- 
periment, check, organize facts, 
and make generalizations which are 
within their ability range, 

In our school, at the elementary 
level, children now are exploring 
the four major categories of science: 
The Earth and Its Atmosphere, The 
Universe, Living Things, and Physi- 

cal and Chemical Forces and Phe- 


nomenons. Each area is being de- 
veloped sequentially at each grade 
level. My own fifth graders selected 
Living Things as the area thev 
wished to study first in the fall. 
Perhaps the appearance of several 
crickets in the classroom may have 
prompted this decision. How did 
the crickets get into the room? 
How do they make sounds? What 
do they eat? How do crickets raise 
their young? Are they insects? 


AN INSECT UNIT 


Our unit plans began with these 
problems. This led to searching 
through references and to discus- 
sion. As interest expanded, the chil- 
dren became curious to know more 
about other members of the insect 
family. And as the unit progressed, 
more and more interest in the ex- 
amination of parts of insects be- 
came apparent. We prepared a kill- 
ing jar, a small mayonnaise jar with 
cotton soaked in an insecticide. An- 
other was developed which worked 
as well—a small jar of alcohol. Spec- 
imens were dissected and exam- 
ined with hand lenses and later ob- 
served through our school’s micro- 
Projector. Because of high grouP 
interest in preparing slides for the 
Projector, we used plastic slides an 
covers made by the children. We 
now have a large slide file of insect 
parts which we plan to use later 
in the year at our school’s annual 
Science Fair. We have had many 
visitors — children and teachers 
from other classrooms who were 
anxious to see what we were learn- 
ing about insects. Many contributed 
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insects to our collection. It was not 
unusual to answer a knock at our 
door and find a tiny youngster 
holding a box or jar and asking, 
“Please help me to know what this 
is. I found it on the way to school.” 

How well do these children un- 
derstand science? Evaluation of 
science at the elementary level is 
not merely discovering whether a 
child makes a satisfactory grade on 
a test which covers subject matter 
studied. Our objectives in science 
teaching are much broader. We are 
really concerned with how these 
facts fit together into meaningful 
concepts, with the method of prob- 
lem solving, and with attitudes and 
pany tid applications that have 
= yee with the learning, It 
e at a wish to measure, and 
aa F aper is not enough. I do 
ee ee through ob- 
Garding u ay children and re- 
nae sty children react, their 
ae Ei the ability to solve prob- 
ne and ways in which their be- 

ior changes as a result of 
growth and understanding of con- 
cepts learned. 


SOME REQUIREMENTS 


de Ler eee program requires 
a o good science texts and 

io and visual equipment. It is 
true that much of the equipment 
need not be elaborate laboratory 
items. Inexpensive and homemade 
items work out satisfactorily. How- 
ever, it is important that pupils 
have some contact with truly sci- 
entific apparatus and materials as 
well. For example, one of our most 
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valued and useful pieces of equip- 
ment is the micro-projector—@ com- 
bination microscope and projector 
made by Bausch & Lomb. It pro- 
jects magnified images of slide 
specimens on a table surface or On 
a wall or screen. We have used it 
when studying microscopic plant 
and animal life, arthropod parts, 
plant parts, textiles, food, hair, 
blood, crystal formation, and in ex- 
amining hundreds of other interest- 
ing objects. 

As children move forward in 
school, it is hoped that each ex- 
perience they have had in science 
has helped them to satisfy their 
curiosity about their world. If they 
grow in their ability to solve prob- 
lems, perhaps attitudes, interests, 
and appreciations will be devel- 
oped. The experiences which we 


provide should help to broaden and 
their interests and should 


also challenge students with spe 
cial interests and abilities. Jf we are 
successful in establishing @ soun 

i education in the 
primary and intermediate grades, 
children will be less apt to see 
ways to evade scien 


fered in the secondary $ 
As teachers and children study 


derstandings of the 
world about us. i 
understanding of what 
ing around us an i 


ligently. This is the P 
which children become 
pared to live in 
row’s environmen". 
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Is Intuition Enough? 


Why Professional Preparation? 
Water W. Cook 
In NEA Journal 


je are those among us who 
doubt that specific study of the ed- 
ucational process is a worthy one 
or that it has substance or content. 
This attitude is held in spite of the 
fact that it is a highly complicated 
process to bring the child—a po- 
tential savage—abreast of a culture 
and civilization which has taken 
more than 30 centuries to develop. 
And, in addition to the process 
of humanizing the potential savage 
in the 12-year period of elementary 
and secondary education, the 
schools have other complex tasks. 
They have the responsibility of en- 
abling each pupil to develop to the 
maximum his aptitudes and abili- 
ties and to become aware of his 
peculiar strengths and weaknesses 
in order that he may find a satis- 
factory place in the world of work. 
Also—say some—the beliefs, atti- 
tudes, and values taught by the 
schools must not conflict with the 
creeds of religious denominati 
with the tenets held by business 
and labor groups, or with the vary- 
ing goals of patriotic Organizations, 
Yet there are those who will sa 
that the person who undertakes this 
task needs no special preparation 
for it. And, as if the work of the 
teacher were not complicated 
enough, consider the difficulties of 
understanding the child and his be- 
havior. No two pupils are alike. As 


ons, 


ee 
Walter W. Cook is Dean of the Col- 
lege of Education, University x 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. Raporton 
from NEA Journal, XLVII (Apri 
1959), 19. 

PRA 
development takes place, variabil- 
ity becomes greater. Even if we E 
nore the 2 percent at both ends ne 
the distribution, there is a range r 

more than four years in the devel 
opment of six-vear-olds in those 
traits with which the school is con 

cerned. By the time younger 
reach high school, the range of “H 
ucationally significant abilities wi 

be 10 or more years. E 

The critic may speak of aom 
geneous grouping, but the teac = 
knows that a single pupil is a 
homogeneous. His ability to age 
prehend literary material may 6- 
at the level of achievement of a 1 d 
year-old, his ability to comprehen¢ 
natural-science material may be a 
the 10-year-old level, his speed ihe 
accuracy of computation in arit x 
metic may fall near the aa 
level, while his ability to reason k 
arithmetic may measure at the 1 
year level. 

That teachers have learned ways 
of meeting individual needs in ae 
€rogeneous groups is not even ral 
pected as being possible by ta 
critics of courses in education. 
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The prescribing of an intellec- 
tual diet for the optimum develop- 
ment of a child is a complicated 
_ saga sa a diet of food, it 

: ange daily. What stimu- 
lates and challenges the intellect 
a may not do so tomorrow. And 
En which stimulates and chal- 
— the intellect of one child 
re i challenge that of another 
Bw! at teacher is said to need 
cea gt eeimge daily an in- 
ere iet for 35 or more ele- 
hi V pupils or as many as 200 

a oe students. 
os pong: from which the chil- 
ae me, the social climates of 

amilies, the values which are 


Kn 
owledge—c and Experience 
Experience is a wonderful thing. It enable 
ognize a mistake when you make it again.— 


finder. 


e “This examination, 
be conducted on the honor system. Pleas 
apart and in alternate 
e Listen to the opinio 
good, but it will them. 
© Remember the old saying at Cambridge: 
my name is Jowett; I am the master of Ballio 
there is to know, I know it. What I don 
knowledge.”—W. H. Kilpatrick in Progress 
: Nothing in education is so astonishing aS 
ignorance it accumulates in the form of iner 


Executives Digest. 


© An educated man is one W 
there are some questions to w. 
—From Texas Outlook. 

© The Chinese believe that there’s a! 
learn everything. If you try to teach a c 
can’t learn it; and you just wear yourself 0 


” said the experienced pro 


rows. —From The Ba 
ng of others; it may 
—From Business Briefs. 


held to be important, the ambi- 
tions, victories, and disappoint- 
ments which each child has-all 
operate to make the pupil a dis- 
tinct personality. He must be 
known and understood if he is to 
be inspired and given hope and 
faith and selfrespect. Does the per- 
son responsible for all this require 
only a subject-matter preparation 
To be sensitive to the clues 
which a child gives in his eagerness 
for knowledge and to prevent his 
spontaneity from being deadened 
by a dull, inflexible schooling proc- 
ess require à level of insight an 
understanding on the part of the 
teacher which rarely can be left to 
oO 


intuition. 


s you to rec- 
From Path- 


fessor, “will 
e sit three seats 
lance Sheet. 

not do you any 


“Here I am, 
1 College. 

+ know, is no 
ive Education. 


the amount 0 
t facts From 


ho has finally discovered that 
hich nobody has the answers- 


n age in which to 
hild too young; he 
ut and ruin is 


temper and your own, too.—Pearl Buck. 
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Counter to the General Trend 


The Status of Women in School Administration 
ALICE S. BARTER 
In Educational Horizons 


fir a World War II, 
American women served in many 
capacities from which they previ- 
ously had been debarred. In great 
numbers, they infiltrated factories, 
schools, business establishments, 
and the armed forces, Contrary to 
expectations, women continued to 
hold down these jobs after the war 
ended. As a consequence, the num- 
ber of women Wwage-earners has in- 
creased. 

Paralleling the rise in the num- 
ber of women employes has been 
an improvement in their status as 
workers. Although outstanding ef- 
fort and ability are often required 
of women who compete favorably 
against men for higher-level posi- 
tions, the number of women hold- 
ing supervisory or executive posi- 
tions is growing. 

Since World War II, the status 
of women within the teaching pro- 
fession appears to run counter to 
the general pattern described 
above. From 1925-50, the percent- 
age of women holding administra- 
tive positions in the school systems 
of this country has declined, al- 
though more women were teach- 

ing than ever before. A practice 
that will do little to arrest this de- 
cline is that of inducing young men 
to become elementary-school teach- 
ers with the understanding that a 
promotion to the elementary-school 


Alice S. Barter is Assistant Profes- 
sor in the Department of eco 
tion, University of Detroit, Mic i 
gan. Reported from Educationa 
Horizons, XXXVII (Spring 1959), 
72-75. 

aana 
principalship will be rapid. em 
the war, there has been a goa 
effort to bring more men into T 
teaching profession, particularly ri 
teachers of elementary-school chi 

dren. In order to attract or retain 
these men, some school spen 
have weighted opportunities for a : 
ministrative advancement strong 
ly in their favor, —" 

Developments such as this za 
vite inquiry. As women we are Par 
ticularly curious about what pe 
tains to us as a sex. Probably we 
have asked ourselves such ques- 
tions as these: How well ag 
women represented on the aume 
istrative staffs of their school T 
tems? What attitudes on the pa” 
of teachers themselves have con- 
tributed to the status of women 
teachers? 

A study that sought some an- 
Swers—from both women and men 
teachers—to these and related ques- 
tions was recently completed by the 
author at the University of Michi- 
gan. The results were not always 
as anticipated. 
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Here, briefly are some of the 
facts learned: (1) Women teachers 
were more favorable toward women 
principals than men teachers. (2) 
W omen interested in the principal- 
ship as a career were more favor- 
able toward women principals 
than women not interested in that 
gp (3) Men teachers who had 
pr hing experience with 
a —— were more fav- 
era ward them than men hav- 
(4) The no experience with them. 

majority of teachers rated 
men and women principals equal 
in abilities and personal qualities. 
(5) Approximately 46 percent of 
i men but only 7.8 percent of 
‘i women teachers were definite- 
y interested in the elementary 
principalship as a career. (6) Men 
teachers were better prepared 
academically than women teachers 
pe appointments to the principal- 
or (7) A preference for teach- 

g was given by both men and 
women teachers as their chief 
reason when there was disinterest 
in the principalship. (8) Most 
teachers felt their systems showed 
ie ae for men in appointments 
n m principalship. (9) Only six 
a poe school systems queried 
rier one policies for promotion 
n ementary principalship and 

system stated a policy favoring 
men for promotion to the princi- 
palship. (10) The proportion of 
men and women principals in these 
systems was four men to every 
woman. 

Despite the fact that women ele- 
mentary-school principals were def- 


teaching 


initely in the minority in the school 
systems studied, the data gathered 
for the study did not show that 
policies discriminate against women 
and that qualified women seek- 
ing appointment to the principal- 
ship within these systems would 
not be given fair consideration. 
Also, the attitudes of elementary 
teachers toward women principals 
to be no great obstacle 


appears 
success as an 


to a woman's 
elementary-school principal. 
However, it is predicted that the 
number of women holding admin- 
istrative positions will decline re- 
gardless of these conditions if more 
women do not prepare themselves 
for these positions and if the great 
majority of them continue to re- 
ject the principalship as a career. 


In fact, if the teachers sampled in 
this study are typical of teachers 
generally, the apathetic attitude of 
women teachers toward adminis- 
trative appointments emerges as 2 
key factor in their present status. 

“As a means to stimulate women 
to seek administrative appoint- 


the following suggestions 
a course 0 


for school administration; 


intern-type trai 
shorten the step 

office; and (3) improved promo- 
tional policies— 
more specific—as well as more pub- 
licity about administrative yacan- 
cies, which would encourage qual- 
ified people of both sexes to apply 
for promotion to such posts- © 
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How Well 
Does 
Johnny Read? 


ARTHUR E. TRAXLER 


In Evaluation of Reading 


Fe onene the title, I 
speak first of limitations and 
of values. This reversal does not 
mean that I believe the limitations 
are more important than the values, 
but that there are certain limita- 
tions which are inherent in the 
reading process and which logi- 


cally ought to be considered first 
of all, 


The first kind of limitation is to 
be found in the very nature of the 
reading act. Reading is a complex, 
unified, continuous activity which 
does not naturally fall into sub- 
divisions or measurable units. In 
this respect, reading differs from 
other basic skills, such as arithme- 
tic and spelling. And while there is 
considerable agreement that there 
are three broad aspects of readin 
on which information is needed— 
speed, vocabulary, and comprehen- 
sion—a second limitation arises be. 
cause of the complexity of these 
subdivisions. For instance, the 
measurement of rate of reading is 

not the simple procedure it may at 
first seem to be. There is not just 
one rate of reading for an individual 


shall 
then 


Values and Limitations 


of Standardized 
Reading Tests 


—the speed at which he peri 
exciting novel may be several tir ra 
as fast as his rate of reading a 

a article. 
pre limitation is the lack of 
clear differentiation between =. 
urement of reading comprehensi l 
and measurement of niela 
When we give a zenama tE - 
really probes ability to think a cae 
the reading material, are we » ake 
uring reading or intelligence! kin 
answer is that scores on this : 
of test represent a composite to 
both intelligence and ability ‘0 
read. Hence, it is very r 
predict how much the scores 0 a 
dividuals who are low on ia 
test may be improved by teac aan 

A fourth limitation of rea gh 
tests is the time-consuming ya 
of the measurement of reading, al 
ticularly reading comprehen jë 
Vocabulary test items can be ra fie 
quickly, but reading comprehe 
Arthur E. Traxler is Exe 
Director, Educational Records my 
reau, New York City. Reporte 
from Evaluation of Reading, a 
plementary Education alegre 8 
Number 88, published by the Un a 
versity of Chicago Press, (Decem 
ber 1958), Chapter XI, 111-17. 
SS LTN 
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sion tests are not efficient because 
of the necessity of covering both 
reading passages and questions 
based on them. This limitation can 
readily be removed if schools agree 
to devote a period of two or three 
hours to the measurement of read- 
ing instead of 40 minutes or less. 

Notwithstanding the limitations 
of standardized reading tests, it 
would be next to impossible to 
plan and carry on a modern read- 
it program without them. They 
have positive values for instruction 
in reading in all schools. 


LENDS DEFINITENESS 


ace the most important 
other sta reading ae aay 
lends a : _ atdized test—is that it 
siete ertain amount of definite- 
co our thinking about the 
ani wis of a pupil or a group. 
a hout reading tests, it is possible 
Ep ae say: “Here is a pupil who 
PP a : to be a good reader; here 
S Ea her who doesn’t read well.” 
Ran mot De very confident 
ri Pa T when it is 
nea pI on a subjective basis. 
an g = enable us to speak 
on ns ing ability in quantita- 
Pole s with considerable confi- 
T DA we keep in mind 
ae of y test score contains an er- 
of measurement and that we 
recognize the unimportance of 
small differences in score. 
: ae a reading test is given to 
en at ree class, it is possible 
a A ts at pupil reads about as 
Me the average ninth grader; 
is pupil is approximately at the 
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fifth-grade level in reading ability; 
and here is a very retarded pupil 
whose reading is still on the level of 
Moreover, if the test 


grade 2. 
we can make 


yields part scores, 
such further quantitative state- 
ments as, “In comparison with the 
norms for his grade, John has a 
rate of reading percentile of 96, a 
vocabulary percentile of 52, but a 
comprehension percentile of only 
15” 

These kinds of information lend 
definiteness and direction to the 
planning of reading instruction for 
both groups and individuals. They 
provide reasonably firm basis for 
developmental, corrective, and re- 
medial programs, even though 
teachers need to remind them- 
selves occasionally that the basis 
is not quite as solid and dependable 
as the bald, bold figures suggest, 
because of the limitations of read- 
ing tests already mentioned. 


GROWTH APPRAISAL 


of reading tests 
al of growth of 


A second value 
is for the apprais 
individuals and groups in a devel- 
opmental reading program. Is the 
total reading program of the schoo] 
well designed to bring about nor- 
mal or better growth of pupils at 
all grade levels and Jevels of abil- 
ity? Jf not, where do 
es exist? Such questio 
cannot be answered simply through 
the use of observati 
judgment. But if different forms of 
tests yielding comparable scores 
are used annually, and if the re 
sults are carefully studied, & COP” 
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stant check can be kept on the 
reading program as a whole and on 
the rate of reading growth of indi- 
vidual pupils. 

A third value of reading tests lies 
in diagnosis of the strengths and 
weaknesses of groups and individ- 
uals as a starting point for correc- 
tive or remedial work. However, it 
should be kept in mind that read- 
ing tests are not in themselves di- 
agnostic. They yield worthwhile in- 
formation for diagnosis only when 
someone attempts to relate the re- 
sults to other kinds of information 
about the pupil. 

Still another value of readin 

tests lies in the early identification 
of gifted pupils. Nearly all gifted 
pupils read well, particularly in the 
field of their greatest ability and 
interest. When the gifted child first 
enters school, his reading ability 
sometimes may be beyond the usual 
reading test designed for the lower 
primary grades, and a more diffi- 
cult test may be needed in order 
to measure his actual achievement, 
It is desirable to supplement the 
school’s regular testing program 
with reading tests appropriate to 
the ability level of very superior 
children so that suitable activities 
may be planned for them. Too 
often attempts to identify the gift- 
ed are delayed until the junior- or 
senior-high school level. This is 
frequently too late, for by that 
time many potentially outstanding 
children will have fallen into 
habits of an easy mediocrity in 
reading, as well as in other school 
activities. 
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Now I would like to comment 
briefly on the values and limitations 
of several types of reading tests. 


TYPES OF TESTS 


One kind is that which yields 
only one total score. Forty or 50 
years ago, when the first objective 
tests appeared, a number of read- 
ing tests were one-score tests, but 
tests of this kind almost dis- 
appeared from the scene until 1957, 
when the Sequential Tests of Ed- 
ucational Progress (Educational 
Testing Service, 1957), or STEP, 
were published. At each level, the 
reading test of this series is a 70- 
minute test yielding only one over- 
all score. The STEP Reading Test 
is a most carefully constructe 
test, but it is difficult to see how 
it will be of much value in a read- 
ing program if used alone. How- 
ever, there is also in the STEP 
series a Listening Comprehension 
Test. It is believed that a listening 
test is one of the best measures 0 
potential reading ability, although 
more research evidence is neede 
on this point. In any event, the 
STEP Listening Test and the STEP 
Reading Test, when used together, 
should furnish some information 
having broad diagnostic value. 

At the other extreme, there is 2 
kind of reading test in which a? 
attempt is made to obtain within 
a class period a large number © 
part scores for purposes of diag- 
nosis. This type of test is well il- 
lustrated by the Iowa Silent Read- 
ing Tests (World) and the Cali- 
fornia Reading Tests (California 
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Test Bureau). Such tests, in which 
the time limits for the parts are 
very brief, either will have a large 
speed component in all scores, oe 
the number of questions in each 
pant pe so small that the scores 
ow in reliability, or both. 
The total scores on these tests are 
often highly reliable, but it is more 
appropriate to use the part scores 
on tests of this kind for the study 
of groups than for individual diag- 
nosis. 
Pk jen kind of reading test is 
sora at the measurement of three 
aie is of reading believed to be 
ira important, such as rate, 
ie u ary, and power of compre- 
a Fairly reliable measures of 
re ager may be obtained with- 
en oo period, although the re- 
rs y of the comprehension score 
: s to be somewhat low. 
Bice primary grades the meas- 
r e of three or more aspects 
Eia ag mn within the same 
pil z x presents difficulties be- 
pn : le short attention span © 
5 an om Gates met this 
teats bs having his Primary 
a ests (Bureau of Publi- 
separate] eachers College) printed 
alion y—one each for word rec- 
coe sentence reading, and 
ek ces reading. The Gates tests 
feos oe the most sat- 
this leval. ading tests for use at 
Mde logical way of meet- 
ra eeds for a quickly admin- 
3. test and dependable 
RE ic scores would seem to be 
ough a coordinated battery in 
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which the survey test would be 
given first, to be followed by diag- 
nostic tests appropriate to . the 
weaknesses indicated on an indi- 
vidual or small-group basis. Thus 
far, the only tests of this kind are 
the Diagnostic Reading Tests 
(Committee on Diagnostic Read- 
ing Tests, Inc.). The Committee 
has also undertaken to provide 
teaching materials for use in over- 
coming the weaknesses revealed by 


the diagnosis. 
ONLY PARTIAL INFORMATION 


As already suggested, reading 
tests furnish only a portion © the 
information needed in carrying ON 
a school reading evaluation p10- 
gram. So far as is possible, these 
tests should be used in conjunction 
with individual tests of mental 
ability, listening ability, achieve- 

ests in the content areas, 


ment t 
measures of interests, and inven- 


tories of personal qualities. 

Standardized reading tests have 
limitations, in addition to those 
mentioned earlier, in that they fur- 


nish no direct information ab 
ity. As all teach- 


terests OF personality- 
ers know, the sources of r 
ficulty are not always 


ness when they fall i 
comprehensive in 
tive record. 


Good vs. Bad 


Comparative Study of Novels 


Davw M. Litsey 


In The English Journal 


pm is a report of a junior Eng- 
lish unit on the novel. It arose as a 
protest against students’ being led 
through novels and told that such 
and such a book (Huckleberry 
Finn, Swiftwater, Great Expecta- 
tions, etc.) is good because of its 
“superbly motivated characteriza- 
tion,” its “realistic plot,” its “indel- 
ibly delineated setting,” or like cri- 
terions. 

The unit was based on the theory 
that judgments take on precision 
and profundity as we formulate 
them with an abundance of com- 
parative background. Realism be- 
comes more real when matched 
against the melodrama of a poor 
novel; characterization becomes 
more finely etched when held 
against a background of caricature 
or stereotype; the vivid settin 
stands out when compared with the 
prosaic and trite description of an 
inferior novel. 

Students need, somewhere along 
the line, to be taken by the hand 
and led slowly through a concrete 
demonstration of the good and bad, 
successful and unsuccessful, mean- 
ingful and unmeaningful—in the 
specific novel. With this in 
mind a two-novel comparison was 
worked out. 

From a score of suitable books, 
we chose The Wyoming Bubble by 
Elston and The Pearl by Steinbeck 


David M. Litsey is a teacher in St. 
Louis Park High School, St. Louis 
Park, Minnesota. Reported pror 
The English Journal, XLI (March 
1959), 149-51. 
eenaa 
as “bad” and “good” respectively: 
Generally speaking, the novels use¢ 
should be broadly matched a ie 
type for more effective comparison: 
One of the things that chara sE 
izes the poorer novel is its insidiou 
and oftentimes unwarranted as- 
sumptions in regard to life. He 
Sample in her Pitfalls for Reade" 
of Fiction pointed out many ai 
examples, such as: that adulthoo? 
is a glamorous, mysterious realm; 
that college is a magic, charmed s 
vironment full of dates and footba 
Sames; that complex consequences 
or situations can be attributed tO 
one cause; and that if one works 
hard and gets a good education i 
will naturally rise to the top. Rea 
ers need to be “sensitized” to these 
assumptions, to come aware © 
them, and to examine them, true OF 
not. : 
Now, during this unit we first 
discussed assumptions in literature 
and, in sample passages, foun 
ample illustrations. Then the class 
read the first two chapters of The 
Wyoming Bubble in class. Follow- 
ing this, the class, with help, elic- 
namoOBRER 
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ited six assumptions contained in 
ey de first two chapters of 
In a different vein, and at the 
same point in the reading, the stu- 
dents were asked to write a short 
sketch of the main character, Russ 
Hyatt. A few short minutes of 
agony were enough to convince 
them the job was Herculean—be- 
— they knew nothing about 
| = as they later learned, 
M ney ever to know anything 
ignificant of his background, mo- 
tivations, ete. He was flat. The flat- 
nes became signal when Jater com- 
rt lena s 
nsional Kino in The 
Pearl. 
Re melodrama of the Bubble 
i. si he most obvious of its intel- 
in insults. (The hero was shot 
oe times, once by a pro- 
erie gun-slinger at close range 
ae hte silhouetted against a 
— A I wasn’t just sure of 
T ude the class would take. 
rere ys they decided to be super- 
P isticated and hate the book— 
with force! 
Mo moved into our contrast 
RE i Pearl, I had trouble 
of the Sa he manifold exuberance 
ated). ot (which was exagger- 
fig: be had been reading rap- 
tittle to — we slowed down a 
en njoy the beauties of the 
taoka age te ponpe VE vo 
cae a excellence of the mechan- 
te —— Although here, 
il : = unwarranted assump- 
Se n melodramatic bits—even 
ay and white characters some- 


times-the grandeur of the book 
triumphed. Discussion was possible 
on many different planes. 
We took a look at the back- 
ground music theme. If a native is 
inarticulate, how are the experi- 
ences of life to be apperceived but 
as either a strange foreboding oF 
comforting harmony? Thus, the 
Song of the Family or of Evil or 0 
the Undersea. We compared it to 
Greek drama in intensity, in theme, 
in use of the townspeople as a 
chorus to interpret the action. 
The technical superiority © 
Steinbeck as a writer to Elston was 
noted and approved. We consid- 
ered the excellence of description— 
of the town, the beach, and the sea 
—in the second chapter. We re- 
marked the tremendous episode at 
the pearl buyers, noted the sen- 


construction, the careful 


tence 
attention to 


Wyoming B 3 
was coarse and broad. In Steinbeck 
t delicacy: 


there was power, ye 
tive study was one 

” 

within the context of 4 
unit. Among the many 


was a great deal of critique writ- 
no final examina- 


he author feel sym- 


discussions showe 
turity attained an 
the unit. j 
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Report of a Survey on the Status of 


Music Literature, Theory, and Composition 
in the High School 


In Music in the Senior High School 


is a part of the “Music in 


American Education” program of 
the Music Educators National Con- 
ference a committee has been 
studying problems relating to the 
teaching of music literature, theory, 
and composition. For the Purpose 
of arriving at a basic philosophy 
for these fields and the recommen- 
dation of a practical approach to- 
ward their inclusion in the educa- 
tional program, a survey was neces- 
Sary to ascertain the present status 
of these subjects in the high school, 
The committee, therefore, has ex- 
amined the situation in 121 schools 
which represent school districts of 
every size in 28 of the United 
States. A summary of some of the 
findings follows, 

The questionnaires used the term 
“music theory” to refer to all sub- 
jects commonly included under 
such headings as music fundamen- 
tals, harmonv, solfeggio, counter- 
point, arranging, and form analysis, 
Almost a third of the schools indi- 
cated that they offered a Special 
course in some of these. Some 
theory is taught as part of the 
course content for performance 
groups, but there were more schools 
that indicated this was not a 
planned course of theory study 
than there were schools with such 
an organized presentation. 


n a 
; 
Reported from Music in the er 
High School, a publication of Musi 
Educators National Conference, 
prepared by the MENC Music c4 
American Life Commission = 
Music in the Senior High School, 
Chapter V1, Part II, 76-79. 
$ 
| Planned theory work was 1e 
ported most frequently in am 
tion with beginning band and od 
glee club and least often in vd 
vanced choir or advanced ban rf 
Practically all groups learned m 
cal terminology, Scale structure ! 
ceived much emphasis in advance 
chorus and both intermediate an 
advanced band. Interval study eae 
frequently included in one 
chorus, small vocal groups, and a 
vanced and intermediate ee 
Harmony study was a part of a 
work in select as well as genera 
chorus, and was also included i? 
advanced and intermediate band. 
The questionnaire used the ha 
‘music literature” to include all t 
musical materials used in the F 
dent’s high-school experience. m 
most half of the schools reported a 
least one music literature course» 
usually as an elective, and a num- 
ber of schools offered more G 
one such course, The courses 2 
frequently named “music liter: 
ocTOBEF 
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ture” were general music, apprecia- 
tion of music, music history, and 
standard repertoire. When asked 
the type of music experience offer- 
ing the greatest understanding of 
music literature, most respondents 
favored active participation in 
bands, choirs, and orchestras over 
special courses.” 

Regarding composition, 
Were some respondents who felt 
that a high-school music composi- 
tion class would be desirable. But 
the more frequent response was 
that composition should be the out- 
growth of either a harmony class 
or a performance group. The in- 
centive provided by public per- 
formance of students’ original work 
Ts considered by many teachers 
= most important factor in en- 
Pi creative endeavor. Some 
espondents objected to the sug- 
pee high-school music com- 
tc k ass on the basis of over- 

alization and recommended 
that such a course be reserved for 
college, 
i Participation in groups, both 
a Ms small, ranked highest 
tat goet were asked to 
tank in Ai vase: most impor- 
write sites ate, Re ne ents o 
sons” and Tilan nt sair z 
with other one iw ia jes” 
high-school activities 
ranked next in order. 

A section of the questionnaire 
gave music teachers opportunity to 
present their attitudes and those 
of their administrators toward spe- 
aga in music literature, 

y, and composition and the 


there 
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inclusion of these subjects, not as 
special classes, but as supplemen- 
tary to performance. A summary of 
the replies shows that special class- 
es are considered desirable for 
broadening and enriching the high- 
school curriculum, but are often ex- 
cluded because of scheduling and 
staffing problems involved. 
College entrance requirements 
do not allow enough credit for 
music, which has a tendency to dim 
the enthusiasm of some administra- 
tors for special music classes. There 
is also the problem of justifying 
special classes in which enrolment 
might be very small. On the other 
hand, while present circumstances 
make special music classes imprac- 
tical for the majority, many teach- 
are concerned over the hap- 
hazard nature of their efforts to in- 
clude any teaching of music theory, 
literature, and composition through 
their regular performance groups. 
One section of the questionnaire 
gave the teachers an opportunity to 
evaluate the adequacy of their own 
college training as preparation for 
teaching these subjects. Only a 
very small minority felt that they 
were not adequately prepared to 
teach music theory in high school 
while a fifth of the respondents ex- 
pressed some dissatisfaction with 
respect to their training experience 
in the field of music literature. On 
the other hand, just under half of 
the teachers felt qualified to teach 
music composition; almost as many 
felt that their preparation had been 
inadequate for such an assign: 


ment. 
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How Can Input, Imagery, and Output Be Balanced? 
Psychology of Spelling 


Jean S. Hanna and PAuL R. HANNA 


In The National Elementary Principal 


Tea study of the history of the 
teaching of spelling in the schools 
reveals that the different approach- 
es made to this subject over the 
years have been based on various 
assumptions on how learning takes 
place. The repetitive drill is one. 
The emphasis placed on memory— 
as in the learning of spelling rules 
and principles of orthography—is 
another. More recently 
been the emphasis on t 
pupil interest and th 
of meaning to the le 
spelling skill. 

Credit is due to the many 
searchers who have 
our knowledge of the psychology of 
spelling. To date, the research on 
learning to spell has, however, 
neglected serious study of the 
basic sciences of neurology, endo- 
crinology, and Physiology, Likewise, 
little attention by spelling research- 
ers has been paid to such fields as 
cybernetics (communication theo- 
ry) or to the model of the elec- 
tronic computer. As of this moment 
no one has done much speculating 
and even less careful research on 
how the findings and theories of 
these branches of science might af- 
fect our knowledge of what ac- 
tually takes place in (1) perceiving 
in the sensory organs the sounds, 
sights, and feelings of the spelling 

word to be learned; (2) transmit. 


there has 
he role of 
e importance 
arning of the 


re- 
contributed to 


a ta 
Jean S. Hanna is an author and m 
mer teacher and Paul R. ie | 
Lee L. Jacks Professor of Chile r 
ucation, Stanford University, he 
Alto, California. Reported from n 
authors article, “Spelling ; a, 
School Subject: A gs A e 
as published in The ee ea 
mentary Principal, XXXVIII (! 
1959), 17-23. F 
Á 


ting these sensory gee 
the central nervous system Ker Ey 
(3)sorting and storing the rora, 
in the cell assemblies of the nae 
(4) transmitting the image ie tert 
motor (neuromuscular) eT > 
that finally hand-writes OF E the 
types the correct spelling © 
word needed. ical behav- 
The complex neurological ndei- 
ior of the spelling act is not i a 
stood at the moment. But it s oe 
not be too difficult to perceive ught 
Spelling may properly be a a 
of as behavior that is learned, ain 
tained, and used through the aoe 
and its sensory organs and ne we 
muscular mechanisms. What is 
are pointing out is that ape a 
essentially a matter of neurolog e 
input, imagery, and output. w a 
we know that the brain acts sit 
unit, we can still educate the os 
for Spelling through first ee, 
ing one type of input and imag gs 
ocTOBE 
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and then stressing another type- 
Each of the types—visual, oral- 
aural, and haptical—must be sys- 
tematically planned and learned in 
the spelling program. And as each 
type of imagery is learned, it must 
be systematically joined and coor- 
dinated with the other types of 
imagery so that the net result is a 


reinforcement by each of the oth- 
ers. Í 


PROCESSES USED 


i ea spelling program uses 
os a iii in alternation, and for 
Perk i of reinforcement, the 
1 oe processes: 
se eee analysis of the 
which “in in the 3000 basic words 
within a on school entrance, well 
ne a vocal communication of 
lations ai saraap the alphabetical 
oi ts % to write the 80 percent 
ft KAE BOT in the 3000 word 
wayi pn spelled consistently one 
shits Be ning that some of the 
mae a. percent) are trouble- 
il that they may be spelled 
avait it but that there are 
rani Se: servable classes of these 
ae ons y pelea phonemes that 
aes amed together (final long 
aj ea a is almost always spelled 
h in play, say, may). 

A Me analysis of the alpha- 
mt al letters in a word arranged in 
D juence to fix an image that may 
; A lsat into the mind’s conscious 
i ground to guide the motor Te- 
a. This visual imagery is aided 
Á ioral sore power of analysis. 
ie 2 La he practice in which 
jective is to fix through hand 


repetition a motor image so firmly 
that the hand will write or type the 
letters of the word with only semi- 
conscious feedback or checking by 
the eye against the visual image 
stored in the brain. 

4. Thinking or the application of 
structural principles to the spelling 
problem (e.g, making derivations 
out of root words). 

No spelling program devised 
during the first half of this cen- 
tury balanced the training of neu- 
rological input, imagery, and out- 
put as suggested above. Fortunate- 
ly, there are today several alterna- 
tive programs that build on our 
newer neurological and our psycho- 
logical knowledge. There can be a 


Je union of the interest and 


profitab 
meaning approach, developed dur- 


ing the 1920-1955 period, with the 
systematic program of developing 
oral-aural, visual, and haptical im- 
agery. To the extent that our chil- 
dren possess an ora 
of the meaning @ 
the spelling words, we can add the 
one new, powerful spelling tool of 
phonemic analysi 
proaches we mus! 
theories and practice 
and using generalizati 
structure of the spellin 
guage. 


ons ab 
g of our lan- 


TODAY'S OBJ ECTIVE 
inated spell- 
will surely 


ing progr 
emerge 4 majority who have mas- 
tered the basic list ani 
ddition will have de- 


tives and in a 
ower to spell words 


veloped the p! 
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far in excess of the minimum now 
thought adequate. Building spell- 
ing power is the objective of to- 
day’s spelling programs. 

The early spelling textbooks of- 
fered no special plan for studving 
the words. By 1900, however, most 
spelling series seemed to favor a 
weekly plan for studying a pre- 
scribed list of words. 

Controversy arose over whether 
study of the list should open the 
week’s work, or whether the pupil 
should first be tested to find which 
words he needed to study. This 
controversy was settled by research 
and common sense so that on al- 
ternate days pupils studied, were 


tested, studied, and again were 
tested. 


WEEKLY SCHEDULE 
When the idea of the story 


y or 
theme became the 


popular way to 
present the study words for the 


week, then Monday’s spelling time 
was consumed in reading and dis- 
cussing the theme or story. But it 
is now recognized that a simple 
sentence or picture will focus mean- 
ing for the child who most likely 
already uses the word freely in his 
verbal communication and needs 
no intensive period of developing 
meaning and readiness. Further, 
with the addition of the aural-oral 
analysis in building spelling power, 
the time formerly consumed by a 
theme or story can now be put to 
better use in presenting the words 
to be learned during the week, with 
much attention to the similarities 
in phonemes, and consistencies and 
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variations in spelling these sounds. 
The typical weekly plan today has 
these daily features: i 

First Day. Words to be studied 
for the week are presented through 
pictures or simple sentences. Mean- 
ing of each word is developed. Me 
jor phonemic principle illustrate 
by the word list is presented. Any 
unusual spelling of phonemes is 
observed. The words are written by 
copying directly. d 

Second Day. All pupils are teste 
to discover which words in the = 
need special attention by each 
child. 

Third Day. Words missed on the 
first test are studied. Further eal 
tice on the phonemic principle. Re 
view words are studied. ds 

Fourth Day. Study of wore 
missed in first test and previous 
final tests are continued. Practice 
on aural-oral analysis of words r 
list is continued and spelling pe 
is built by applying rules and aed 
eralizations to words not in list me 
similar in orthography. Addition" 
Spelling words are learned by form 
ing derivates from the word list: 
Pupils study their list of My own 
Words encountered in their individ- 
ual writing, aig 

Fifth Day. Final test on wot 
in week’s list and on words misse 
in previous final tests. Test on PU 
pils My Own Words. 

uch a weekly study plan plus 4 
consistent and persistent re-evalua 
tion with carry-over of unlearne 
words should provide the pup! 
with the elements necessary to he p 
him develop spelling power. 
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-=x With Education in Washington *== 


Tue EDUCA S 
CATION DIGEST WASHINGTON BUREAU 


n ee Feature.—The 
nis i of the 86th Congress 
tajer ee to grips with a single 
be Eaa ai issue. This one 
e is inguishes this session from 
sose of previous vears. 

pa a years we've at least 
mnie e satisfaction of a major bill 
der af for a final vote, even 
a a big defeated,” Washing- 
ing ie nN ers have remarked. Dur- 
e rage of Congress which 
talk. te R September, there were 
Teese, imony, debate. But final 
relativel, action was confined to 
exeEntio. naon measures—with one 
Giana. he exception: Congress 
Pl cone to $1 billion in 
cational d appropriations for edu- 

One pipo for 1960. 
tions, Reh he largest appropria- 
for fede, ee $225 million, was 
tricks, ‘TE a y-affected school dis- 
rales si incidentally, was $45 
budgat ie than the President's 
satipls = D for, and is a fair 
winch Gon me generous mood in 
a ae basked during the 
went for Nati large appropriations 
tinn a Boel seora Founda- 
Ronis th n activities ($152 mil- 
tion Act ( ational Defense Educa- 
lonchas $150 million); and school 
hae ($110 million). Another 
re of Congressional lar- 
oily a tag asked 
Ciian ion for rural libraries; 
Of the voted $6 million. 

which Fie shee minor measures on 
te gress acted, two hardly 


made the back pages of the na- 
tion’s newspapers: 

1. Overseas teachers. As a result 
of a new law, PL 91, some 4,500 
teachers employed in schools oper- 
ated by the Department of Defense 
now enjoy à professional salary 
schedule. 

Previously these teachers, em- 
ployed in so-called “dependent 
schools” from Africa to Labrador, 
worked under a 19-month calendar 
year schedule prescribed for civil 
service employees. The new sched- 
ule calls for 10 months of employ- 
ment and grants the overseas teach- 
ers all the holidays observed by 
schools on the continent. 

2. Spanish-American war veter- 
ans. It is now more than half a cen- 
nce the boys came marching 
but on August 95, 1959, 
Jeted action on à 
pill providing orphan’s educational 
benefits for children of Spanish- 
American War veterans who died 
of a service-connected disability. 
(Similar benefits for orphans © 
World War I and I 
War veterans are already on the 
books.) 

One bill 
pages was th 
ing bill, two items 
ed education. Colleges and 
sities located in the heart © 
stood to benefit under the ur 
renewal clause; an 
tion had a title of its ow? whic 
provided more funds and loans for 


tury sit 
home, 
Congress comp 


d hit the front 


that di 
e controversial hous- 


of which affect- 
univer- 
f cities 
þan 
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the construction of dormitories and 
other academic facilities. 

The housing bill attracted a good 
deal of attention because it had at 
least two lives. The first version 
was vetoed by the President. A sec- 
ond bill, passed in both Houses by 
roll-call vote, was promptly vetoed 
the second time. 

The overseas teacher bill was 
promptly signed by the President 
while the Spanish-American bill 
awaited his certain signature. 

This by no means completes the 
record of Congressional activity on 
school measures. 

The Senate passed two bills—one 
creating a Youth Conservation 
Corps and one setting up a system 
of school benefits for Post Korean 
veterans—and sent them on to the 
House. (These bills are discussed 
more fully below.) And to round 
out the story for the Senate, it also 
approved a bill providing modest 
grants-in-aid to the states for the 
construction of educational TV fa- 
cilities. 

As for the issues which Washing- 
ton observers call “major,” Con- 
gressional action can be summed up 
in two sentences: 

Scores on scores of bills seek- 
ing large sums of money for school 
construction, for teacher salaries, 
or for both purposes got nowhere. 

The Murray-Metcalf bill, the 
measure supported by the Nation- 
al Education Association, was kick- 
ed around throughout the session 
and at the end the verdict was as 
follows: “The Murray-Metcalf bill 

is not dead, neither is it alive.” 


Ex-GI Education. —The €x- 
serviceman of World War I flock- 
ed to courses preparing him “os 
jobs in industry and business. The 
ex-serviceman of the Korean com 
flict tended to enrol in courses 
leading to a profession. What type 
of education will the post-Korea? 
veteran be interested in? % 

This question interests Congres 
because the Senate has appro r 
a bill setting up school benefits i 
men whose period of military S€ 
vice will fall between 1955 Ee 
1963. The House will pick up ya 
measure during the second aes 
In the meantime, Congressin 
committees are assembling ad 2 
tional facts to serve as the basis os 
the final enactment of “as ae 
worthy a piece of legislation as 
G. I. Bill of Rights of 1944. j 

Congress is especially ret 
with the results of the World ji 
II G. I, Bill. The Senate Labor 4 
Public Welfare Committee point 
to these facts: - 

“Of the more than 7,800,000 wer 
erans who received training; 00,- 
200,000 attended college; 3,5 ali 
000 went to schools below the ae? 
lege level; 1,400,000 took ae 
job training, and 700,000 enre 
in institutional on-farm training ed 

“GI Bill training has be Pe 
raise both the income and edt e 
tional levels of veterans. The poe 
dian income of veterans bas F 
up 51 percent over the past 


excort 
years, compared with a 10 p! the 
rise for nonveteran males i” 
» 
same age group. j vet 


A decade later, the Korea 
ocTO® 


k % 
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eran looked to his G. I. Bill as 
something more than a ticket to a 
job in industry or business. Says 
the Senate Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Committee: 
Pp Karsan readjustment train- 
fe, Rte is predominantly a 
5 ge program. The percentage of 
orean trainees who enrolled in 
CARA is almost twice as large as 
e a E api 
smaller perce nie correspondingly 
| j? rcentage of Korean train- 
have trained in business and in- 


dustri z 
k ial establishments or on farms, 


a 
ao PES smaller percentage 
röllege 7 ned „in schools below the 
evel. 
Ma Sonatas concluded that 
iia veterans are a serious 
ia ° group. They have facts to 
co that conclusion: 
eo aT with World War 
ou J disclosed that a great- 
ee oa. of the Korean train- 
fields or 4 en courses in scientific 
the ae her fields which require 
lsowleð extensive training an 
erect The scientific field has 
Korean Sov a quarter million 
ren rainees. Of this group: 
40,000 EAF engineering and 
Be se ected other physical and 
Sioa a objectives, such as 
biolo a geology, physics, and 
as = he teaching profession 
a eee 107,000 Korean train- 
e is a much higher propor- 
à than the World War II pro- 
gram attracted. 
j er ome the post-Korean veteran, 
tonal ns ly to know what educa- 
ti pathways he will follow. In 


considering the third GI Bill in 15 
years, Congress is in effect setting 
up an endowment policy for young 
men who never fought in a hot war 
and many of whom have not yet 
put on a uniform. 


A New CCC?-A majority of 
Senators agree with a majority of 
school administrators that there is 
a need fora youth organization pat- 
terned after the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps of 1933. 

The Senators expressed their 
judgment in a 47-45 vote approv- 
ing S 812. This would establish a 
Youth Conservation Corps: The 
House may take up this measure 
during the second session starting 
next year. 

The school administrators voiced 


their approval in informal reports 
to the American Association 0 


School Administrators. The AA: 
headquarters in Washington be- 
lieves (unofficially) that three out 
of four school superintendents 
would approve the corps- 

It was Senator Humphrey 
Minn.) who first propose 
youth organization “a5 a new struc: 
ture to mitigate 
ful waste of huma 
sources.” The propose 

anization would enro: 


tween the ages ° 


(D, 


ing and developing out na 
sources. At the same ime, the boys 
would be provided with “a system 


of education,” including work ka 
perience and on-the-job training: 


Boys would enro. 
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six months but could re-enlist. The 
first year the Youth Conservation 
Corps would take in not more than 
50,000 persons; the second year, 
100,000; each year after, not ex- 
ceeding 150,000. 

Justifying his plan, Senator Hum- 
phrey said: “The unique character 
of this proposal is that it combines 
so beautifully two major public un- 
dertakings. The happy fact is that 
in providing for useful, construc- 
tive, healthful work for boys, we 
are in the same act making possible 
a fresh start on the desperately 
needed conservation work on our 
publicly owned lands, largely post- 
poned since 1940 and the begin- 
ning of World War II.” 

Senator Humphrey added that 
each juvenile delinquent costs the 
Nation $25,000. “If we could turn 
only 10,000 boys each year away 
from the path that leads to delin- 
quency, the taxpayers of the coun- 
try could be saved an annual ex- 
penditure of $250 million.” 

The close vote in the Senate 
shows that there is strong opposi- 


tion to the plan, Senator Bennett 
(R., Utah) i 


boondoggle.” i 
about $450 million a year. He 
doubted whether the Youth Con- 
servation Corps would be of much 
use in combating juvenile delin- 


quency or in helping conserve nat- 
ural resources. 


Up, Up, Up.-Some 35,990,000 
public-school pupils are sitting in 
the nation’s classrooms this Octo- 
ber. This is 1,370,000 more chil- 
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dren than were enrolled a year opi 
and represents the fifteenth ai 
secutive vearly rise in school enro. 

nts. š 
ns there a leveling off in sight? 
Tt does not appear that way ee 
Bureau of the Census. Its a oat 
cians have looked ahead as fat th 
1963. They see continued grow t 
of the school-age population 4 
least until that vear. 

The Bureau's projections oe 
that nearly all states will 1963 
more children of school age in l nt 
than in 1957—in fact 21 pe 
more. But some states will om 
rates of growth well above thea 
tional average. Thus, gee 
school-age population in ned fig- 
be 81 percent above its aes H 
ure; Nevada, 50 percent above; T a 
Arizona, 42 percent on re 
1963 school population of of be 
kansas and West Virginia wi 
slightly below that of 1957. 

During the next four years, a 
number of school-age oe 
grow by about 1,500,000 A wi 
the Bureau says. Whether oe V 
be a diminution in the ge no 
after 1963, the Bureau does 

redict. , jet 
. Federal statisticians find it oi 
to look back than ahead. In nit 
ming up what has been happ dec’ 
to the school-age group in this ial 
ade, the Bureau reports: The op” 
of growth in the school-age Pan” 
ation since 1950 has been su total 
tially higher than that of the Lage 
Population. In fact the schoo idly 
group has grown twice as rap g 
as the total population. 


the 


p 
oct oB” 
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Casas IN SUPERINTENDENCIES: 

we ew Castle, Pa.: Howard S. Stew- 
s a formerly assistant superin- 
— ent, has succeeded Walter A. 
e now director of the Mc- 

rt campus of P i 
State University. D N 
pa neseilie Wis.: Fred Holt, for- 
meny superintendent at West Bend, 
Wis., is successor to Vern 2 
Klontz, retired. En 
roaka kee Ill.: Walter W. Knecht, 
ey high-school principal at 
oa kakee, has been named superin- 
"et nop Anthony Mar- 
anore. ow superintendent at Dav- 
H > 
Somme ee Ark: Hugh L. Mills, 
cello as eee at Monti- 
tien, T appointed superin- 
meee Mich.: Paul Emerich, 
s a superintendent at Fre- 
iil lich., has been appointed 
kee to Evart W. Ardis, now 
Sat r of the bureau of appoint- 
tion ee occupational informa- 
rae niversity of Michigan. 

a Milton G. Ross has 
schoo) Sine ice years’ service in the 


canes PRESIDENTS: 

menin, College, Ohio: Robert 
Dartmouth CA professor of law at 
S College, Hanover, N.H., 

lam E araoa successor to Wil- 
Sievers tevenson, resigned. Dr. 
1946. on has been president since 


Tasane nanma INSTITUTIONS: 
Her oe of Missouri, Colum- 
of ae W. Heding, formerly 
as ahoma State University, has 
eda named associate professor © 
cation, succeeding W. W- Car- 

Beren retired. 
Ta University, Mass.: Mal- 
. Knowles, executive director 


of the Adult Education Association 


of the U. S. since 1951, has been 
named associate professor of educa- 
tion and general consultant in adult 
education. 

, The American University, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Chalmer A. Gross, 
formerly of Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, Carbondale, has been named 
associate professor of education. 
John W. Devor is now chairman of 
the department of education at the 
university, replacing Samuel Engle 
Burr, now director of off-campus 
and in-service programs. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 


APPOINTMENTS: 

Earl Wooster, formerly superin- 
tendent of Washoe County Schools, 
Reno, is now executive secretary of 
the Nevada State Education Asso- 


ciation, succeeding Chester > 


Davis. 

Jack Culbertson, formerly asso- 
ciate professor of education at the 
University of Oregon, Eugene, is 
now executive director of the Uni- 
versity Council for Educational Ad- 
ministration, succeeding Daniel 
Davies, who has returned to Teach- 


ers College, Columbia University. 
The UCEA is now establishing per- 
Ohio State 


manent headquarters at | 
University, Columbus, financed by 
a grant of $250, 
Kell Foundation. 

me retired super- 
Ala., has 


been named jo ¢ 
Birmingham 


ciation. 
Walter M. Lifton, formerly asso- 


i i Uni- 
ciate professor of education, 

versity of Illinois, Urbana, has peen 
appointe 


lications ane s 
search Associates, 


utive officer © 


named exec e p 
dministrative Research, 


stitute of A 
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Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, succeeding Paul R. Mort, 
retired. 


RECENT DEATHS: . 

P. F. Voelker, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and for- 
mer president of Olivet College and 
Battle Creek College, at the age of 
84. 


New Testing Program 

A NEW testing program for college- 
bound high-school seniors has been 
announced by the University of 
Iowa. 

The new venture, called the 
American College Testing (ACT) 
program, will get underway in No- 
vember with between 200 and 300 
participating colleges and univer- 
sities in 13 states. It is designed to 
help colleges determine in advance 
which students are qualified for ad- 
mission. 

The testing program will com- 
pete with the long-established but 
often criticized College Entrance 
Examination Board (CEEB), New 
York. These tests are prepared and 
scored by Educational 
Service (ETS). 

E. F. Lindquist, director of the 
Iowa Testing Programs, has stated 
that the new ACT program will be 
more comprehensive than the col- 
lege boards, will be cheaper, and 
“the competition will result in an 
improvement of the ETS tests.” 

CEEB now provides the partici- 
pating colleges with only two 
scores—mathematics and one re- 
flecting word knowledge and read- 
ing ability. ACT, it is announced, 


Testing 
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will give colleges four scores—Eng- 
lish, mathematics, science, and so- 
cial studies. It will also report the 
scores to the high school and to the 
student. 

Ted McCarrel is general director 
of the new ACT program. Tests - 
and administrative services will be 
provided by Science Research As- 
sociates of Chicago. 


Report on Russia aa 
REACH and over-reach America” is 
the leading slogan in Russia, ac- 
cording to the report of the first 
official U. S. education mission to 
the Soviet Union. 

The report, a 135-page docu- 
ment entitled Soviet Commitment 
to Education, was released in Sep- 
tember by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. It covers a month tour, 
from May 8 to June 6, 1958, by an 
ll-man team, headed by Lawrence 
G. Derthick, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. 

The educators were impressed, 
the report states, by the national 
and personal sacrifices that the 
Russian people were willing to 
make for the sake of better school- 
ing. The educators were convinced 
that the Russians are making those 
sacrifices because they consider the 
schools as essential in their race 
for world supremacy. 

Copies of the report are avail- 
able for 70c from the U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 


Education Week 


Praise and Appraise Your Schools” 
will be the theme of the 1959 


OcTOBER 


rt, — 
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American Education Week, No- 
vember 8-14. 

The daily topics for the week 
will be: “The Child: What Does 
Education Mean to Him?”; “The 
Parents: How Can They Work for 
Better Schools?”; “The Teacher: 

hat Is a Teacher?”; “The People 
Next Daor: Who Are They?”; “The 
Schoolboard Member: What Are 
His Responsibilities?”; “The Adult 
Citizen: How Can the Schools 
Serve Them?”; and “The Voter: 
How Does He Make His Decisions 
on Education?” 

National sponsors of the week 
are the NEA, American Legion, U. 
S. Office of Education, and Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. Suggestions for observ- 
ance of the week are available 
from the NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., 


N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 


More Ford Grants 

Tue Ford Foundation announced 
this summer a second round of 
grants, totalling $6,317,000, aimed 
at what it has termed a “break 
through in teacher education.” 
These grants, together with a 
group of grants totalling $9,000,- 
000 made in April, constitute a na- 
tional program of teacher training 
in many different kinds of institu- 
tions, according to Henry T. Heald, 
president of the Foundation. 

The institutions who will receive 
aid from the second round of 
grants are: Bucknell University, 
$105,000; Central Michigan Uni- 
versity, $750,000; Cornell Univer- 
sity, $808,550; Johns Hopkins Uni- 
1959 


versity, $841,650; Michigan State 
University, $585,000; New York 
University, $825,000; University of 
North Carolina, $326,500; Univer- 
sity of Southern California, $660,- 
000; Vanderbilt University, $615,- 
300; and Wayne State University, 
$800,000. 


Dates or THE MONTH: 
Oct. 4-7, National Conference on 

School Transportation, Washing- 

ton, D.C. 

Oct. 6-9, National Council on 
Schoolhouse Construction, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Oct. 11-15, Association of School 
Business Officials of the U. S. and 
Canada, Miami Beach, Fla. r 

Oct. 23-28, NEA Department be 
Rural Education and County an 
Rural Area Superintendents, Sea 
tle, Wash. 

DATES oF THE CoMING MONTHS: 

Noy. 1-2, Association of Urban 
Universities, Buffalo, N. Y. sus oe 

Nov. 3-5, National Association E 
Public School Adult Educators, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. ; 

Noy. 8-14, American Education 
bed 25-28, National oe for 

i i ity. 

e Social Studies, Kansas . 
in 29-Dec. 2, National Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults, 

i Il. 3 
Oe bade American Vocational 

iation, Chicago, + 3 
Aeb 11-8, American coe 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Edu 
i Chicago, Ill. — paee 
“eh. 13.17, American ei 
of School Administrators, 

City, N. J. sonat Aaso 

Feb. 27-Mar. 2, National ADC 
tion of Secondary-S¢ o 

d, Ore. 
pals, Portni 3, NEA Department . 

Feb. : uon, Cin 

of Audio-Visual Instruction, 


cinnati, Ohio. 
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Dynamics of Curriculum Im- 
provement. Philo T. Pritzkau. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1959. Pp. xx + 
459. $5.95. 

“phe real test of the effective- 
ness of the curriculum is the con- 
structive difference it makes at the 
level of teacher-pupil interaction,” 
says Dr. Pritzkau in the preface to 
his book. In line with this concept, 
Dr. Pritzkau uses as the guiding 
principle for his discussion the 
idea that curriculum improvement 
is equated with teaching. 

The volume clarifies questions 
and problems dealing with fear, 
anger, conformity, peer relation- 
ships, and directional meanings. It 
then shows how individual security 


lies in learning to live with ten- 
sions. 


The author is director of the Cur- 


riculum Center at the University 
of Connecticut. 


Learning and the Teacher. 
Washington, D. C.: Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, 1959. 
Pp. x + 222. $3.75. 

This, the 1959 Yearbook of the 
Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, empha- 
sizes the teacher’s task in applying 
what is now known about learning 
and in extending insights about 
learners in action. 

Twenty-three prominent educa- 
tors were members of the commit- 
tee which prepared this volume. 
Cochairmen of the group were 
David H. Russell of the University 
of California, Berkeley, and Sybil 
K. Richardson of the San Fernando 
Valley State College, California. 

Chapters in the book were pre- 
pared by various members of the 


committee. Two bibliographies, one 
on child development and learning, 
the other on learning in classroom 
situations, are included in the ap- 
pendixes. 


Developing Language Skills in 
the Elementary School. Harry 
A. Greene and Walter 
Petty. Boston: Allyn ane 
Bacon, Inc., 1959. Pp. xiv + 
515. $6.00. 

Helping children to speak, write, 
listen, and develop their creative 
expressiveness through language 15 
the subject of this book. 

Written in a nontechnical style, 
the book covers such subjects as: 
the educational philosophy behind 
the language program; the psychol- 
ogy of learning as applied to lan- 
guage expression; theoretical an 
practical approaches to the curri- 
culum; the place of grammar ans 
usage in the language program; 
language activities and methods, 
spelling, and vocabulary develop- 
ment; and the increasingly impot- 
tant area of listening. d 

Practical teaching methods 8" 
techniques and tested instructiona 


aids are presented to help 
teacher. 


Mental Health and Human Re- 
lations in Education. oe 
Kaplan. New York: Harpe 6 
Brothers, 1959. Pp. xiv + 410: 
$5.00. 


This book presents a philosophy 
of human relations for educ a 
and a practical guide for imp"? f 
ing the mental health aspect? 
education. 

The text is divided into fohe 
parts. The first part deals with 
problem of mental disorder 


ocToBE® 


_ 
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maladjustment in the U. S. and 
shows how it reaches into the 
school. Part II discusses the en- 
vironmental influences on the de- 
velopment of the personality. Part 
III describes the psychological 
forces of growth and the symptoms 
of behavior deviation in children. 
The final section makes practical 
application of these principles in 
the school setting. 

The appendix contains an exten- 
sive listing of audio-visual aids for 
instructors. 

The author is currently adminis- 
trator of adult education programs 
and lecturer in education at the 
University of Southern California. 


The Integrated Classroom. H. 
Harry Giles. New York: Basic 
Books, Inc., 1959. Pp. xii + 
338. $5.00. 

The tensions and conflicts cre- 
ated by America’s racial, religious, 
and cultural differences and the 
ways they can be resolved is the 
theme of this book. 

The author, who is professor of 
education at New York University 
and founder of the Center for 
Human Relations Study, offers spe- 
cific answers to the questions most 
often raised in integrating the 
classroom. 

He includes in th 


tion he has obtaine 
and children who 


is book informa- 
d from the men, 
have 


women, i I : 
themselves been jnvolved in actua 
integration of our classrooms. 


and superin- 
nities in 13 
Dr. Giles’s 
tuations. 


Teachers, principals, 
tendents from commu 
states are included in » 
survey of day-to-day S1 


Otner MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY 

Off into Space! Science for 

Young Space Travelers. Margaret 

O. Hyde. New York: Whittlesey 

House, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
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pany, Inc., 1959. Pp. 64. $2.50. De- 
signed for 8-12 year olds. 

Peter Tschaikowsky and the Nut- 
cracker Ballet. Opal Wheeler. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Company, 
Inc., 1959. Pp. 96. $3.50. Also in- 
cludes simple piano arrangements 
for six of Tschaikowsky’s most 
familiar compositions. 

Father to the Child. Everett S. 
Ostrovsky. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1959. Pp. xviii + 178. 
$3.75. Case studies of the experi- 
ences of a male teacher with young 
children. 

Your Friends in Japan; A Story 
about the Life of Some Children in 
a Village in Japan. A 16-page book- 
let available from the World Con- 
federation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession, 1227 Six- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. §.25. 

About Yourself. W. W. Bauer, 
et al. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and 
Company, 1959. Pp. 288. Guidebook 
for Teachers, pp. 192. Book Five of 
the Basic Health and Safety Pro- 
gram. 


SECONDARY 

The Call of the Wild. Jack Lon- 
don. Edited by Mary Yost Sand- 
rus. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and 
Company, 1959. Pp. 189. $2.20. One 
of the Easy Reading Books series 
for retarded readers in grades 7 to 
12. 
How to Study Science. Louis 
Haber and Lawrence Samuels. New 
York: College Entrance Publica- 
tions, 1959. Pp. 81. $1.00. 

The Growth of America. Rebekah 
R. Liebman and Gertrude A. Young. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1959. Pp. ix + 469. $4.68. 

The Questions Girls Ask. Mar- 
Vetter and Laura Vitray. New 
: E. P. Dutton & Co, Inc., 
1959. Pp. 156. $2.95. 

Youth and the Future. Charles H. 
Carver, Harold G. Sliker, and Eliz- 
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abeth J. Herbert. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959. Pp. 
xxxi + 528. $4.64. One of the Lit- 
erature in Life series, 10th grade. 

Science for the Academically Tal- 
ented Student in the Secondary 
School. A 63-page booklet avail- 
able from the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. $.60. 
Discounts in quantity. 


COLLEGE 

How to Pass Annapolis Entrance 
Exams. New York: Arco Publish- 
ing Company, Ince., 1959. Pp. 216. 
$3.50. 

The Verdict of the Scoreboard. 
Ade Christenson. New York: The 
American Press, 1959. Pp. 190. 
$3.00. A study of the values and 
practices underlying college athle- 
tics today. 

College and University Trustee- 
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Morton A. Rauh. Yellow 
Springs, Ohio: The Antioch Press, 
1959. Pp. 112. $1.00. 


GENERAL 

The Handbook of Private Schools. 
(40th Edition). Boston: Porter Sar- 
gent, 1959. Pp. 1344. $10.00. 

Our Educational Dilemma; Peace 
Education and Teacher Salaries. 
Joseph H. Garber. New York: 
position Press, 1959. Pp. 88. $ 

Dictionary of Education. (Second 
Edition.) Edited by Carter V. Good. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1959. Pp. xxvii + 
676. $9.75. A revision of the 1945 
edition, prepared under the aus- 
pices of Phi Delta Kappa. 

A History of Education; A Social 
Interpretation. (Second Edition.) 
James Mulhern. New York: The 
Ronald Press Company, 1959. Pp- 
vii + 754. $7.50. 
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and educational guidance books 
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BOOKS from Prentice-Hall .. . 


DEMOCRATIC PROCESSES IN THE 
SECONDARY CLASSROOM 


by ROSALIND M. ZAPF, Edwin Denby High School, Detroit 


THIS PRACTICAL, USABLE NEW BOOK GIVES HELPFUL STEP-BY-STEP 
assistance to the teacher in achieving success with a democratically 
operating group of pupils. Using authentic material based on long 
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What Can We Do about “JD”? 
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Virginia P. Held is a staff member 
of The Reporter magazine. Re- 
ported from The Reporter, XXI 
(August 20, 1959), 12-18. 
tanane eS 
seem as baffling as they are fright- 
ening. 

Furthermore, a number of care- 
fullv planned programs have been 
instituted in various parts of our 
country to combat the problem of 
juvenile delinquency. One of the 
most ambitious of these has been 
planned for New York’s Lower 
East Side. Called “Mobilization for 
Youth,” its purpose is to saturate 
the district for six years with the 
best that city and private agencies 
can offer in social-work and recrea- 
tional facilities, as well as psycho- 
logical, psychiatric, and welfare 
services. The effectiveness of this 
program will be carefully evaluat- 
ed and the results should show 
pretty clearly whether juvenile de- 
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linquency can be controlled to any 
appreciable degree by merely in- 
creasing the kinds of services we 
have tried in the past—or whether 
they must be supplemented by 
some radically new approaches to 
the problem. Although the spon- 
sors are convinced that programs 
like the “Mobilization for Youth” 
can do a great deal of good for a 
great many children whose needs 
are desperate, they are realistic 
about the difficulties they face. 

While it is conceded that society 
must do all it can to meet desper- 
ate needs through such programs 
as “Mobilization for Youth,” a 
number of thoughtful people who 
have worked with juvenile delin- 
quents are coming to feel that so- 
ciety might do well to reexamine 
some of its basic assumptions about 
preventing delinquency. 

One of the most outspoken 
among those who would like to see 
a number of changes in current 
thinking about the needs of chil- 
dren is Dr. Melitta Schmideberg, 
director of the Association for the 
Psychiatric Treatment of Offend- 
ers. This is a welfare organization 
to which hundreds of young of- 
fenders in the New York area are 
referred for treatment by the 
courts and by public and private 
social agencies. Dr. Schmideberg 
declares that each society must ex- 
pect the crimes that are tolerated 
or sometimes even encouraged by 
popular attitudes. Punishing the 
few individuals who have actually 
committed an offense has far less 
effect than the way society in gen- 


eral disapproves of and suppresses 
the very idea of a particular crime. 


NO SENSE OF WRONGNESS 


Perhaps, Dr. Schmideberg sug- 
gests, delinquency rates in the 
United States are increasing be- 
cause our society does not suffi- 
ciently disapprove of the many acts 
of violence, brutality, theft, and 
destruction in which its youth in- 
dulges. She feels that many young 
offenders have simply never ac- 
quired a sense of the wrongness of 
cruelty and brutality and that what 
has pushed them into crime has 
often been not an uncontrollable 
impulse but simply an uncontrolled 
one. In sympathizing with the 
agony of the young offender, Dr. 
Schmideberg argues, we fail to 
realize that a growing number ex- 
perience no agony at all. The at- 
tempt to provide humane treatment 
and psychiatric therapy for delin- 
quents has sometimes had the un- 
fortunate side effect of leading 
them to take their offense lightly. 

“A 15-year-old boy came here 
the other day,” Dr. Schmideberg 
told me, “with a handful of clip- 
pings that said delinquency is the 
fault of the parents, and th 
ents should talk with and 
understand their children. 
= eee eo understand him, 
up a store.” yen a in ns 
blamed his mother, Se ome 
impossibly neurotic: she made him 
a a up his room. “One would 
be sae se ma 

& said, “but one 
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can’t, because they have unfor- 
tunately become quite typical.” 

Dr. Schmideberg feels that our 
society has allowed itself to be 
dominated by its children to a dan- 
gerous degree. “While the demands 
on the parent and teacher—to be 
fair, consistent, patient, and toler- 
ant—have been increasing, the de- 
mands on the child have been low- 
ered to such a degree he grows up 
without adequate conscience, self- 
control, or will power. He is ex- 
cessively selfcentered, and takes 
quite reasonable restraint or repri- 
mand as an affront.” 

Instead of humoring the child 
who is preoccupied with his own 
emotions and problems—as most 
children are— Dr. Schmideberg 
claims that it is the job of parents, 
teachers, and psychiatric workers 
to modify rather than increase the 
child's selfcenteredness. And in- 
stead of concentrating almost en- 
tirely on changing the factors that 
may incline a child toward delin- 
(uency—poverty, a father who 


` drinks, aggressive impulses, and so 


on—we should look a bit more at 
how he can be brought to over- 
come and control his tendencies to 


misbehave. 
PUNISHMENT APPROVED 


Punishment has Rane highly 

ar during the last few gen- 
es But Or. Schmideberg 
thinks that since children are not 
born with an innate appreciation 
of good conduct they can “Sage 
it through learning, and s a ap- 
proves, as an aid in teaching them, 
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“justified and moderate punish- 
ment—including spanking—by both 
parents and teachers.” 

Dr. Schmideberg is not the only 
person with extensive experience 
with young delinquents who is con- 
cerned about present attitudes to- 
ward children and adolescents in 
this country. Judge Peter T. Far- 
rell is senior and administrative 
judge of Queens County Court in 
New York and handles what are 
known as “youthful offenders.” 
Judge Farrell considers himself 
progressive and points out that he 
puts as high a proportion of young- 
sters on probation as any other 
judge on his level in the city. But 
he objects to the idea that has de- 
veloped in our society that mis- 
conduct is always abnormal and 
that what the law calls crime is to 
be explained largely in terms of 
causes beyond the control of the 
criminal. Judge Farrell’s probation 
department operates on the as- 
sumption that though psychiatric 
disturbance, emotional difficulty, 
or economic deprivation may often 
contribute and sometimes be de- 
cisive in causing delinquency, poor 
moral training is the major factor. 
While he believes that it is the bus- 
iness of parents to teach their chil- 
dren to do right and avoid wrong, 
he finds that too many parents are 
unable or unwilling to do so. 

That is why the probation offi- 
cers in Judge Farrell’s department 
don’t hesitate to instruct a boy 
under their surveillance in such 
practical matters as how to spend 
his time and his money, what 
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places and people to stay away 
from, and what the standards of be- 
havior are that he is required to 
maintain. And always behind the 
probation officer's direction is the 
authority of the court. Eighty-five 
percent of the boys Judge Farrell 
puts on probation have no further 
trouble with the law, a much 
higher rate of success than can be 
claimed by most programs for 
youthful offenders. 

“ Dr. Marjorie Rittwagen, staff 
psychiatrist for New York City’s 
children’s courts, has observed that 
in this era of garbled Freud, par- 
ents all too often shirk their respon- 
sibilities by supposing that little 
Johnny is just “expressing himself,” 
even when he clobbers his play- 
mate. Or they imagine that since 
jealousy of his sister led him to hit 
his friend, his behavior ought to be 
excused. They let their children run 
wild and then foist them on the 
schools. But the schools also have 
their J. D. problems and the rising 
level of youthful misbehavior in our 
schools is a matter of deep concern. 
Many teachers, like Emil Tron, 
president of the New York High 
School Teachers Association, be- 
lieve that there must be a change 
from the current situation in which 
school children feel immune from 
punishment and teachers are help- 
less to maintain order. Mr. Tron 
and a growing number of teachers 
believe that attention and courtesy 
can be learned by children in the 
early grades and that children lack 
respect for authority not because 
they are seriously disturbed but be- 


cause teachers have been pre- 
vented from using even minimal 
authority. 

There seems to be a tendency 
among many adults to blame some- 
one else for not instilling in chil- 
dren, before they get in trouble, 
the sense of values and civilized 
behavior they desperately need. 
The producers of TV programs, 
comics, movies, and newspaper 
stories which suggest that violence 
and brutality are acceptable and 
ordinary say they are only turn- 
ing out what the public wants. The 
social workers and psychiatrists 
proceed on the assumption that is 
it not their job to meddle with cul- 
tural and ethical values—which they 
assume the child already possesses. 
And then the teachers say they are 
already overburdened trying to 
teach reading and arithmetic, and 
it is up to the churches and par- 
ents to take care of manners and 
morals. But the churches’ influence, 
to whatever extent they actually 
teach children how to behave, is 
limited at best: a priest in an av- 
erage Manhattan neighborhood es- 
timates that less than a quarter of 
the children there are even re- 
motely touched by religion. And 
the parents, even if they are not 
so overwhelmed by their own 
problems as not to care, are usu- 
pe Teor m to know what 
sum: almost os Fespect. I 
md ahl no one seems willing 

e to instill, simply and di- 


rectly, a basic understanding of the 
difference between and 
© 


right 
wrong. 8 
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Some Half-Truths and Overgeneralizations 
Common Misconceptions and Delinquency 


Wirram C. Kvaraceus 


and ASSOCIATES 


In Delinquent Behavior: Culture and the Individual 


Alos people have very def- 


inite opinions on delinquency 
which usually purport to go di- 
rectly to the “cause” or the “cure” 
with one deft stroke. Unfortunate- 
ly, the problems of norm-violating 
behavior are not so simple; other- 
wise, delinquency would have long 
since ceased to be a major topic 
of national concern. 

Presented here are some of the 
ideas about delinquency which are 
misleading or incorrect but which 
still persist in the folklore surround- 
ing delinquency. Although there 
may be an element of truth in 
some notions, they are open to 
serious challenge as absolute or 
categorical statements concerning 
thé nature and sources of delin- 
quency. 

Many people point to the work- 
ing mother as a major cause of de- 
linquency. But current studies on 
the negative effects of working 
mothers on their children are far 
from conclusive. This explanation 
is predicated on the concept of the 
intact middle-class family in which 
the mother stays home to rear her 
children and does not accept em- 

Joyment outside the home lest she 
neglect her young. There is no 
doubt about the importance of the 
mother-child relationship at vari- 
ous points of the child’s life. ay 
ever, the mother-child axis as the 
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William C. Kvaraccus, Professor of 
Education at Boston University, 
Massachusetts, was Director of the 
National Education  Association’s 
Juvenile Delinquency Project. Re- 
ported from Delinquent Behavior: 
Culture and the Individual, pre- 
pared by Dr. Kvaraceus and Wal- 
ter B. Miller in collaboration with 
Milton L. Barron, Edward M. Dan- 
iels, Preston A. McLendon, and 
Benjamin A. Thompson. Published 
by the NEA (1959). Chaper V, 
32—41. 
Aa A a i 
basic determinant of behavior and 
personality is largely a concept that 
stems from an overly heavy em- 
phasis on certain elements in psy- 
choanalytic theory at the expense 
of other very important items. 
Causative pronouncements and 
inferences concerning the broken 
home and delinquency are popular 
and, seemingly, timeless. Although 
the “broken-home” explanation, 
like the “working-mother” concept, 
has some utility, more precise def- 
initions of broken homes are re- 
quired and the precise effects these 
have in different milieus need to 
be determined. There is, for ex- 
ample, always the question of the 
psychologically broken home, even 
though both parents are living to- 
gether. Labeling a child a potential 
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inquent simply because he 
pis y e a baken home or = 
plaining away his behavior on this 
basis is an ever-present danger. 
Putting all the blame at the door of 
the broken home is a neat, but too 
easy, way out. Too often it be- 
comes a respectable, though tricky, 
way of psychologically dismissing 
the youngster who is difficult to 
diagnose and who needs help that 
cannot be easily prescribed, 

“Delinquents have a lower IQ” 
also is a common statement for 
which there is little scientifi 
port. It appears even less 
when nonverbal and “culture 
tests are used. Many delinquents 
turn out to be extremely bright 
when they are viewed within the 
context of their own milieu. 

There is a highly organized 
school of thought which says, “Give 
the boy a place to play and he 
wont get into trouble” and “A 
community with man 


y playgrounds 
18 a community with 


c sup- 
valid 


-fair” 


Teation 
delinquency 


rates, 
however, a 


Orts—can 
annel en- 
gal activi 

cs and other 


in both 


lower and 


middle classes frequently cite He 
“bad companion” as the source n 
their youngster’s delinquency. The 
only difficulty here is that the par- 
ents of the alleged “bad boy’ make 
the same claim, but of others in 
the group. There is also the prob- 
lem of “the gang” which is labeled 
“bad” but whose members seldom 
do much more than hang around 
street corners or find the back way 
into a theater, a bowling alley, or 
a variety store. In many ways, this 
gang plays a constructive role in 


the Socializing process for any 
youngster from any class. 


THE GANG LEADER 


The Stereotype of the juvenile 
gang generally 


includes the idea of 
one overpowe: 


e leader, then 
e gang can be reached and 
straightened out,” This kind of 


Little Caesar” leadership does 
> but in the typically 
organized Zang th 


MISCONCEPTIONS kd 


Contrary to many opinions, de- 
linquents are as healthy, if not 
healthier, than their nondelinquent 
contemporaries. A theory which 
has maintained its hold on the pub- 
lic mind is that one can recognize 
a delinquent by facial or body 
characteristics. This has little basis 
in fact; for example, the highly 
organized gang member must gen- 
erally be strong, physically skill- 
ful, and mentally alert. 


THE BAD SEED 


The “bad seed” explanation for 
delinquency and crime, once so 
popular among researchers con- 
cerned with the blood lines of the 
Jukes, Kallikaks, Nams, and Zeros, 
never seems to fade away. There is 
little solid evidence for any close 
or direct tie-in of norm-violating 
behavior and hereditary compo- 
nents. Nevertheless, it seems likely 
that the theory will continue to 
furnish the simplest explanation of 
all for delinquency—and always 
within an aura of “scientific meth- 
od.” Those who want a handy 
explanation for delinquency can 
always invoke the ancestors, par- 
ticularly the not-so-dear departed. 
But, as a matter of fact, there 
should be less concern with the 
seed and more concern with the 
soil and the sun which so nurture 
and develop these youngsters that 
they are enabled to accept and pat- 
tern themselves after those persons 
in the home, neighborhood, and 
community who exemplify norm- 
iolating behavior. 
p or the deteriorated neigh- 
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borhood are blamed by many for 
delinquency. But research has 
pointed out that slum clearance in 
itself is not the answer, Hot and 
cold water, central heating, and 
fresh paint, in and of themselves, 
neither relate to nor automatically 
reduce delinquency. Attention 
should be directed to the inhabi- 
tants, to their relationships and cul- 
ture, not to the number of rooms 
and the brick and mortar of their 
residences. 

One has heard much of “idle 
hands.” The hue and cry—like that 
raised for “recreation”—for change 
in child labor laws to allow the 
14- to 17-year-olds to gain em- 
ployment appears unrealistic when 
evidence which clearly indicates 
that there is little room or oppor- 
tunity for them in the present labor 
market is taken into consideration. 
As a preventive, “keeping youth 
busy,” whether through compul- 
sory education, drafting for service 
in the armed forces, providing fun 
through recreation, or early em- 
ployment, can, at. best, only tem- 
porarily postpone behavior that is 
symptomatic of more deep-seated 
or culturally oriented factors, 
Youngsters need Opportunity for 
meaningful school-work-play activ- 
ity in the maturation process. 
Moreover, they are quick to detect 
artificial “busy work” as against 
vital and .genuine activity- 
experiences. Merely “keeping idle 
hands occupied” touches only sur- 
face symptoms and overlooks aa 
derlying factors known to oe 
norm-violating behavior pro 
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“Let’s change the law” is often 
heard as a cure for juvenile de- 
linquency. There is no question 
that enlightened legislation pro- 
vides the legal definitions of ap- 
proved and protective cultural 
practices in our own and other 
countries. Nevertheless, a legisla- 
tive measure will not serve as an 
antidote for cultural and psycho- 
logical forces that tend to create 
norm-violating behaviors; these 
forces must be understood and off- 
set through carefully planned pre- 
ventive and control efforts based on 
valid research. There is no demon- 
strated relationship between “cur- 
fews” and delinquency reduction, 
and reliance on some quick legis- 
lative “gimmick” will not insure 
any long-term success in delin- 
quency prevention or control. 
Carefully thought out legislation 
can enable the community to sup- 
port and conduct more promising 
programs of aid for the delinquent 
at the local and state level, But 
good legislation alone js only en- 
abling; it is not curative. 

Frequent appeals for a return to 
more severe tactics in an effort to 
manage the norm-violating behav- 
ior of voungsters are heard in every 
community. Greater reliance on the 
birch rod, the night stick, and the 
woodshed is a perennial recom- 
mendation for a simple and 
straightforward solution to the “de- 
linquency foolishness.” Although 
some delinquents may be imper- 
vious to this technique and thus 
suffer no great harm, others may 
be only further confused and con- 


founded by harsh punishment and 
retaliatory methods. Delinquents, 
as well as nondelinquents, need fair 
but firm treatment when they step 
out of bounds. They must also 
learn the natural consequences of 
their actions and that they will 
have to assume responsibility for 
them. There are effective uses of 
various types of punishment that 
may be invoked with the delin- 
quent. However, to overlook causa- 
tive factors and to capitulate to the 
punishment routine will neither 
prevent nor control further expres- 
sions of norm-violating behavior. 
Delinquency is frequently re- 
garded as a form of deviant be- 
havior. Such a concept assumes 
the existence of a unitary system of 
institutional norms. But there are 
many institutional systems and, 
hence, many norms. The norms of 
the dominant middle class serve as 
the main vantage point (or dis- 
advantage point) for interested and 
concerned lay and professional 
workers. Prevalent forms of norm- 
violating behavior, seen through 
this window, may appear to be dis- 
tortion or aberrancy; but if viewed, 
for example, in terms of lower-class 
street-corner society, the delin- 
quency may appear as conduct that 
yields status and prestige—as illus- 
trated by attitudes toward car 
theft and early sex experience in 
certain neighborhoods, Thus, in de- 
fining delinquent behavior and the 
forces generating it, 
norms of the differe 
systems in 
explored. 
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Centennial Thoughts on 


John Dewey: Man Ahead of His Times 


STANLey E. BALLINGER 


In The Indiana Teacher 


n” year marks the end of a 
century which began with the birth 
of John Dewey, philosopher and 
educational theorist. For all but 
eight of the past 100 years, John 
Dewey was alive. The eminent edu- 
cator died in 1952 at the age of 
92° i 

For over 60 of these 100 years, 
Dr. Dewey addressed himself vig- 
orously to the problems of men and 
their education. As an educational 
theorist he towered above his twen- 
tieth-century colleagues when one 
considers the number and scope of 
his writings, the originality and 
depth of his analysis, and the stim- 
ulation to critical thinking within 
the educational profession. 

For all of his established place 
in the halls of philosophic and edu- 
cational fame, Dewey is widely 
misunderstood today. Confusions 
and distortions of Dewey’s thought 
have permeated the “literature of 
criticism” against American educa- 
tion in recent years. Public-school 
critics have shown a strong tenden- 
cy to attribute many of the alleged 
ills of the schools to the influence 
of John Dewey. 

It can be agreed that the schools 
would do well to look at their pro- 
grams with an eye to some basic 
improvements; it is quite another 
matter to accept the assertion that 
Dewev has been responsible for 
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any or all of the deficiencies which 
the schools may have. This is not 
onlv an injustice to Dewey as an 
individual, but, far worse, it has de- 
prived us of a great deal of straight 
thinking in education which Dewey 
has made and might continue to 
make. The situation is even more 
serious to the extent that teachers 
and school administrators share in 
some of the general confusion and 
misinterpretation of Dewey. 
Especially damaging to a cor- 
rect understanding of Dewey is the 
tendency to link Dewey with the 
extreme “child-centered” wing of 
“progressive education.” This school 
of thought romanticized the child 
and emphasized an extreme degree 
of child freedom, selfexpression, 
and spontaneous activity. The un- 
derlying ideas of this brand of pro- 
gressive education were not only 
largely contrary to Dewey’s posi- 
tion, but he expressly took this 
school of thought to task for its 
social irresponsibility and for its 
lack of rigorous intellectual an- 
alysis. 
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Dewey has also been charged 
with influence on, and considerable 
responsibility for, much of the crass 
materialism and misplaced empha- 
ses in the vocational preparation of 
our youth. He was, in fact, a per- 
sistent critic of its dehumanizing 
aspects. Through some perversion 
of his writings, Dewey also has 
been charged with imposing on the 
schools “life adjustment education.” 
And it has become commonplace 
to charge him with “anti-intellec- 
tualism,” with wanting to do away 
with or minimize organized subject 
matter, with denying the impor- 
tance of the intellect through his 
emphasis on “learning by doing.” 

It is true that Dewey attacked 
certain strains of classical ration- 
alism for what he felt to be their 
isolation of thought and reason 
from the practical problems of 
man. Reflective thought is cer- 
tainly one of Dewey’s key empha- 
ses, but to him thought needs the 
test of its application to human 
problems to determine its worth 
and meaning. 


DOING AND THINKING 
Thinking and doing are both 


necessary parts of an integral act 
of learning. The doing part of 
learning, Properly conceived, is a 
disciplined extension of an idea- 
forming intelligence, Apart from 
the doing (which may be mental, 
physical, or social), the idea is raw 
hypothesis. The doing is the pro- 
jection of the idea into other con- 
texts (including action contexts) 
which tests the idea and clarifies 


its meanings. That doing is not, for 
Dewey, elevated above thinking, 
as he defines it, is illustrated in his 
assertion that theory, in the long 
run, is more “practical” than what 
most people think of as practical or 
practice. 

As for organized subject matter, 
critics have noticed Dewey’s pro- 
posals to organize learning activi- 
ties in ways which combine and cut 
across traditional subject-matter 
lines, the better to direct the learn- 
er’s interests and energies towards 
problems of real importance. What 
most of these critics have over- 
looked is Dewey’s idea that as a 
child grows older and more intel- 
lectually mature, it is important 
that the learner deal with increas- 
ingly Systematically-organized bod- 
ies of knowledge and intellec- 
tual skills. These systematically- 
organized subject matters, how- 
ever, might undergo some trans- 
formation, considering Dewey’s in- 
sistence that the problems and con- 
ditions of human welfare be kept 
prominent throughout the entire 
educative process, 


DEMOCRACY NOT ANARCHY 


Alleging that modern cl 
are frequently in a State of 
with pupils ridin 
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in the classroom is no 
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doubt true, but Dewey himself was 
one of the earliest educational 
theorists to draw a clear distinction 
between a laissez-faire situation 
and genuine democracy in the class- 
room. 

One of the principles underlying 
Dewey’s concept of democracy is 
shared decision-making. Even on 
the adult level, however, he did not 
see this as necessarily having every- 
one share equally at all points in 
the same way. Dewey inveighed 
against the teacher who, in the 
name of democracy, abdicates 
from his position of leadership. The 
teacher is a teacher precisely be- 
cause of his greater experience, ma- 
turity, and knowledge. However, 
just as these qualities in the teach- 
er do not point to autocratic lead- 
ership, even less do they point to 
no leadership at all. Laissez-faire 
permissiveness in education will 
have to find its justification (if at 
all) in something other than the 
writings of John Dewey. 


POSITIVE CONTRIBUTIONS 


The effect of less responsible 
(but numerous) critics of John 
Dewey has been two-fold. First, a 
variety of misconceptions about 
Dewey has been imposed on the 
public mind; and second, the mis- 
conceptions and omissions of the 
critics have obscured the positive 
contributions which Dewey has 
made or could make. Because so 
many of these positive contribu- 
tions represent unfinished business 
for American education today, it is 
to the interest of all Americans that 
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thev be neither distorted nor 
glossed over. 

If the school of today is still 
taken up to any considerable ex- 
tent with youngsters learning 
things apart from the basic prob- 
lems of men to which they relate; 
if the pressures of the school situa- 
tion seem to leave us no other 
choice, with respect to discipline, 
than laissez-faire on the one hand or 
domineering classroom autocracy 
on the other; if there seems to be 
no other alternative to the doctrine 
of interest rooted in the transient 
concerns of children other than a 
doctrine of effort backed by the 
threats of a taskmaster teaching; 
if the gap between school and com- 
munity is seen as bridgeable only 
by a hard or soft “public relations 
sell”; if the decision-making pro- 
cess is more often autocratic than 
democratic; if this or something 
very much like it is the case—and 
I, for one, believe it to be—then the 
usefulness of John Dewey is not 
over. It was to these points, as well 
as to many others relevant to our 
present situation, that Dewey di- 
rected his clear-headed analysis. 

It is just possible that Dewey's 
educational theory will be more in- 
fluential in the second century af- 
ter his birth than it was during the 
first. At any rate, the appraisal of 
its worth ought to be done on the 
basis of an accurate and adequate 
understanding of the full range of 
Dewey’s thought. If the critics of 
public education and of Dewey can 
be more responsible on this matter, 
it will be a service to us all. 2 


Two Points 
of View 


Shall We Tell Parents 
Their Children’s IQ? 


Rosert Torr and Jou A. R. WILSON 


In Phi Delta Kappan 


Yes,” says Robert Topp 


“Vs teachers, of necessity, are 


concerned only for a year or so in 
the lives of the young people we 
guide. Yet teachers feel that the 
information supplied by the IQ is 
essential information—knowledge 
they need to have about each 
child. 

But up to now we have played 
a hush-hush game with the IQ 
because we wanted to protect par- 
ents from what might be bad news 
to them or from what they might 
view as good news which in itself 
is not. They might assume, we 
believed, that a low IQ means that 
their child is destined to failure in 
whatever he tries; or, conversely, 
that a high IQ promises success 
for the asking. They would be 
wrong, of course, in either case. 

Time and again we heard our- 
selves saying, “Parents of bright 
children will become overbearing 
and parents of dull children 
ashamed.” Or, “Parents who tell 
their children their 1Q’s will cause 
those who are high to loaf and 
those who are low to become dis- 
couraged and quit.” 


But even these frightening 
thoughts are not justification for * 
keeping the IQ secret from parents. 
The anticipated consequences come 
about, if they do at all, not from 
knowledge of the IQ level of chil- 
dren but from attitudes of parents 
toward this information. 

This brings us to the most im- 
portant argument for telling par- 
ents the IQ’s of their children. 
Parents ought to have this informa- 
tion if they are to plan the future 
with their children. They guide 
their children through the “long 
haul.” And so they should know 
about the potential of their chil- 
dren in order to plan intelligently 
for further education and make 
hundreds of other decisions that 
affect their children’s future. 

If there is a cardinal principle of 
mental health, it is “know thyself.” 
Know your own (in this case, your 
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children’s) weaknesses and 
strengths and accept them, govern- 
ing yourself accordingly. IQ infor- 
mation seems to be this kind of 
essential knowledge, especially 
during the elementary- and 
secondary-school years. 


WHAT TO TELL 


We are correct, however, in as- 
suming that if parents are told the 
1Q’s of their children without qual- 
ifications and explanation some 
misinterpretations will be made. 
Parents can well be told, individ- 
ually and in groups, that the 1Q 
is a measure established by two or 
more paper-and-pencil group tests. 
They can be told that for most 
children the IQ is relatively con- 
stant. They can be told that, in 
spite of the general constancy of 
the IQ, there can be some fluctua- 
tion over the developmental years 
and, in rare instances, great fluctu- 
ation. 

Another aspect that can be 
pointed out to parents is that IQ 
does not represent general ability, 
but specific abilities related to the 
manipulation of — verbal-abstract 
symbols. For example, the IQ one 
possesses does not assure scholastic 
achievement but contributes to it. 
They can be told that other abili- 
ties and attitudes contribute to 
school success and are at least 
equally significant: seriousness of 
purpose, social insight, mechanical 
aptitude, to mention a few. 

But just as we should avoid at- 
taching too much importance to 
the IQ, so we should not depreciate 
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its significance. We could very well 
point out that the median IQ of 
college freshmen in American col- 
leges is about 109, but to graduate 
from a high-grade college with av- 
erage marks and normal effort, an 
1Q of 120 may be necessary. We 
could tell parents that the mean 
minimum of students doing aver- 
age work in the high-school aca- 
demic curriculum is approximately 
104. We should tell them that the 
theoretical average IQ in an un- 
selected population is 100, but that 
this average increases the higher 
the group on the educational lad- 
der. 

When we inform parents about 
the IQ of their children there is no 
reason why we should not engage 
in some “directive” group and in- 
dividual counseling. Just as we 
suggest to parents that it is unwise 
to compare school marks of chil- 
dren in the same family (or of any 
children for that matter) in the 
presence of the children, or as we 
admonish them not to overprotect, 
so we should urge them to consider 
the desirability of using IQ in- 
formation in an appropriate way. 

Parents may be told at this time 
that there is nothing to be gained 
by using IQ data as a “threat” or a 
“promise” to get a child to work 
harder or feel prouder. They may 
be informed that it is probably un- 
wise to tell a child his IQ until he 
is old enough to understand its 
significance, and that this perhaps 
should be left to the high-school 
counselor to do, if he feels it wise. 
It may be suggested to parents that 
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no information of this kind needs 
to be shared with other adults but 
should be used only as valuable 
background for guidance. 

Times have changed. Parents are 
more interested in the problems of 


education and are more capable of 
understanding the many complex- 
ities involved. They want to know 
the facts, deserve to know the facts, 
and should be given the facts. IQ 
information may well be included. 


“No,” says Jobn A. R. Wilson 


S O you are going to tell parents 
the IQ of their children! 

In principle, I heartily agree 
with the idea that parents should 
know the capabilities of their chil- 
dren. It would make it so much 
easier to plan for their future. After 
all, there is not much point in 
spending years of heartbreaking 
struggle trying to prepare for col- 
lege if a young person is not cap- 
able of doing college work. 

It is better to be a good ditch- 
digger than it is to be a poor 
doctor; better for the person and 
better for society. Conversely, is it 
not desirable that the bright be 
identified early so that they can 
be encouraged to work a little 
harder and to enable them to ful- 
fill their promise? We need all the 
good minds that we can locate and 
develop. Why, then, is there any 
question about telling parents the 
IQ’s of their children? 

I think there are two good rea- 
sons. The first one is that we do 
not know the IQ, and the other 
is that, if we did know the IQ of 
an individual child, there is no way 

of communicating this information 
to the average parent. 

I say we do not know the IQ. I 
shall illustrate. I have before me 


the IQ scores for one class. Por- 
trayed in this array of figures is the 
first major dilemma of the con- 
scientious administrator who wants 
to inform a parent about the ability 
of his son or daughter. Take Stu- 
dent 14. It certainly makes quite a 
difference to a parent whether he 
is informed that this child has an 
IQ of 102 or of 130. These were 
the scores made by this child with- 
in a few months of each other. One 
was made on the Science Research 
Associates Primary Mental Abilities 
Test and the other one on the 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children. 

When you decide that you are 
going to inform parents of the 
scores their children earn on in- 
telligence tests, which test are you 
going to use? Are you going to 
explain to the parents that these 
scores might have been higher or 
lower if different tests had been 
used? Are you going to base your 
results on one test only? (To use 
only one test obviates many diffi- 
e decisions, of course.) 

rom thi i 
which IQ y mere of choosing 
parent about, 
let us turn to the problem of com- 
municating with the parent. You 
understand the meaning of IQ. But 
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everyone is not as conversant with 
the concept as you are. Unless you 
intend to report the test scores in 
bands such as those that the SCAT 
test uses, you are almost certainly 
going to have to explain to the par- 
ents the concept of the standard 
error of measurement. The IQ score 
is not sufficiently stable to permit 
you to avoid this concept, even 
though you avoid the name. Many 
teachers cannot tell what this 
means, even though they have re- 
cently had to pass an examination 
which presumed such knowledge. 
How do you expect the parents to 
understand? 

So I say, if you are willing to 
make the necessary effort to verify 
the accuracy of scores by checking 
them against other tests and against 
performance, and if you have the 

atience and the skill to work care- 
fully with the parent of a young- 
ster who needs the kind of a push 
that this kind of information might 
supply, by all means go ahead. 
Most of you have been working on 
this basis with parents of the men- 
tally retarded already. You have 
used individual scores to confirm 
teachers’ judgments and group 
scores. You have conferred with 
the parents and have explained the 
nature of the program for the slow 
learner and the advantages of his 
being in this special class. It does 


not always mean that the parent 
accepts your evaluation of the sit- 
uation, but usually he does. 

Similarly, if you are willing to 
go to the same lengths with the 
bright and average pupil, if you 
are aware of a real need for a 
course of action that is dependent 
on the parent understanding the 
level of intelligence of his child, 
and if you are willing to verify the 
teacher’s judgment and the results 
of the group test with an individual 
test properly administered, then by 
all means go ahead. Tell the parent 
what he should know, but tell him 
in such a way that he can under- 
stand and follow up the informa- 
tion with action. 

If you are going to give out 
scores of a routine group test to 
parents so that they can play with 
them at the bridge table, using the 
information to maim each other in 
subtle ways, then it would seem 
to be inadvisable. Remember that 
IQ scores are one of the most dy- 
namic status implements obtain- 
able. This is particularly true in 
certain socio-economic groups, us- 
ually the ones that would like to 
have the information made avail- 
able. It is an implement that can 
damage as well as aid. Please make 
sure that these scores, if you make 
them available, are used to benefit 
and not to harm. e 


& XISTING intelligence tests are inadequate to identify 
the gifted, for they give high scores to children with sponge- 
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e minds but do not measure generative and explosive 
powers of the brain.—Lindley J. Stiles. 
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Its Influence Will Be Tremendous 


Ilinois Court Overthrows Immunity Doctrine 


finais Coun: Oo reanna 


Lee O. GARBER 


In The Nation's Schools 


or supreme court of Illinois 
recently made legal history when 
it overthrew the doctrine of govern- 
mental immunity as applied to 
school districts in actions for dam- 
ages for tort. In so doing, it said: 
«we accordingly hold that 
school districts are liable in tort 
for the negligence of their agents 
and employes and all prior de- 
cisions to the contrary are hereby 
overruled.” 


On numerous occasions in the 
past, different courts have sniped 
at the doctrine of immunity. They 
have expressed their displeasure 
with it; and they have rendered de- 
cisions that had the effect of whit- 
tling away at it. However, no high- 
er court has, recently at least, seen 
fit to go as far as this Illinois court 
has gone—to wipe the slate clean 
with one fell swoop and start all 
over. 

Because some courts, particular- 
ly in dissenting opinions, have ex- 
pressed the opinion that the 
doctrine of immunity has become 
obsolete and should, therefore, be 
overthrown, it is likely that this 

decision will motivate or encourage 
the higher courts of other states to 
take similar action. Consequently, 


it may be expected that its influ- 
ence will be tremendous; in fact, 
it may well be true that time will 
show that, except for the Brown 
case decided by the United States 
Supreme Court (which declared 
segregation illegal), this is the most 
important case decided during this 
decade or even quarter century. 
This Illinois case was: Molitor 
v. Kaneland Community Unit 
School District, Docket No. 35249 
—March 1959. The plaintiff, a 
minor, had brought action against 
the defendant school district for 
personal injuries that he sustained 
when the school bus in which he 
was riding left the road, allegedly 
as a result of the driver's negli- 
gence, hit a culvert, exploded, and 
burned. In his action he sought 
for a judgment of $56,000. His 
complaint contained “no allegation 
of the existence of insurance or 
other nonpublic funds out of which 
a judgment against defendant 
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could be satisfied. Although . 
[his] abstract of the record shows 
that defendant school district did 
carry public liability insurance with 
limits of $20,000 for each person 
injured and $100,000 for each oc- 
currence, plaintiff states that he 
purposely omitted such an allega- 
tion from his complaint.” 

The defendant moved to dismiss 
the action, contending that a school 
district is immune from liability for 
tort. This contention was sustained 
by the lower court, which rendered 
a judgment in favor of the defend- 
ant. On appeal, the appellate court 
affirmed the decisions of the trial 
court, and the case was appealed 
to the Illinois supreme court. 

The plaintiff recognized the rule 
established by the higher court in 
1898 to the effect that a school dis- 
trict is immune from tort liability, 
and he asked “this court either to 
abolish the rule in toto or to find 
it inapplicable to a school district, 
such as Kaneland, which was or- 
ganized through the voluntary acts 
of petition and election by the vot- 
ers of the district, as contrasted 
with a school district created nolens 
volens by the state.” 

With respect to the second of 
these contentions, the court held 
that no logical distinction could be 
drawn between a community unit 
school district, organized by peti- 
tion at the request of the electors 
pursuant to the school code, and 
any other district, insofar as tort 
liability is concerned. It reasoned 
that both kinds of districts are 

al corporations,” and 
“quasi- -municip 
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the reasons for allowing or deny- 
ing immunity apply equally to 
both. 

As a result, the court was faced 
squarely with “the highly impor- 
tant question: in the light of mod- 
ern developments, should a school 
district be immune from liability 
for tortiously inflicted personal in- 
jury toa pupil thereof arising out 
of the operation of a school bus 
ow ned and operated by said dis- 
trict? 


HISTORICAL VIEW 


In examining this problem, the 
court noted that it had not re- 
considered the question of tort li- 
ability for more than 50 vears and 
that, during this period of time, the 
matter had been treated exhaus- 
tively by legal writers and scholars, 
who almost unanimously con- 
demned the immunity doctrine. 
The court then treated the problem 
historically. It noted that the doc- 
trine of sovereign immunity of the 
state was first extended to a sub- 
division of the state in 1788 in a 
famous English decision. At that 
time, “the idea of the municipal 
corporate entity was still in a nebu- 
lous state.” The doctrine of im- 
munity, as voiced in this 1788 de- 
cision, was later overthrown by the 
English courts, and in 1890 it was 
definitely established that in Eng- 
land a school board or a school 
district would be treated, with re- 
spect to liability, exactly the same 
as a private individual or corpora- 
tion. Since that time, while non- 
immunity has been the rule in 
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England, such had not been the 
case in Illinois, the court observed. 

Looking at the field of govern- 
mental tort liability as it has been 
applied in Illinois in recent years, 
the court noted that the general as- 
sembly had frequently indicated its 
dissatisfaction with the doctrine of 
sovereign immunity by enacting 
laws making governmental units 
liable in certain instances, citing 
cases involving negligent operation 
of fire department vehicles and 
nonwillful misconduct of police- 
men. 

Thus, this court, having evalu- 
ated the various arguments favor- 
ing immunity, held that none have 
any true validity today, and added: 
“Further, we believe that abolition 
of such immunity may tend to de- 
crease the frequency of schoolbus 
accidents by coupling the power to 
transport pupils with the responsi- 
bility of exercising care in the se- 
lection and supervision of the driv- 
ers.” As a result, the court con- 
cluded that “the rule of school 
district tort immunity is unjust, un- 
supported by any valid reason, and 
has no rightful place in modern 
day society.” 

To the defendant’s contention 
that, if immunity is to be abolished, 
it should be done by the legislature 
not by the courts, this court said: 

“The doctrine of school district im- 
munity was created by this court 
alone. Having found that doctrine 
to be unsound and unjust under 
present conditions, we consider 
that we have not only the power 
but the duty to abolish it.” 


This decision again illustrates the 
fact that the law is not static and 
that the courts take cognizance of 
changing social conditions. It 
should be noted, however, that this 
was not a unanimous decision of 
the court. Two justices dissented. 

As was stated earlier, this case 
is particularly significant because 
it is likely to encourage other courts 
to take similar action. As a result, 
school administrators should be 
aware of the fact that “change is 
in the wind.” In the meantime, 
they should prepare themselves for 
that eventuality. One way of doing 
so, of course, is by taking out in- 
surance against liability. 

In those states in which the stat- 
ute does not authorize a school 
board to take out liability insur- 
ance, it is probable that school ad- 
ministrators should do their part in 
having legislation enacted that pro- 
vides for such authorization. As 
more and more states take the ac- 
tion that has now been taken by 
the supreme court of Illinois, it is 
probable that legislatures will take 
action to dissipate all doubt on the 
matter. Some may enact laws 
specifically making school districts 
immune. Others, however, may en- 
act legislation limiting liability to 
those cases in which insurance is 
held by the district. In still other 
states, the legislatures may take ac- 
tion limiting the amount of liability 
of the district in any one case. This 
would have the effect of putting all 
school districts on notice with re- 
spect to the extent and degree of 
their liability. ° 
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Is Beauty Costly? 
Beauty in Schools 


VINCENT G. Kune 


In The School Executive 


Chi shouldnt have to defend 
beauty in a school building, any 
more than one should have to de- 
fend beauty in a private secretary. 
But the fact is, life as we know it 
demands defenses—or at least ex- 
planations—for both. In the case of 
the secretary, a simple phrase like 
“She can type, too!” is usually 


enough to preserve her and the 


company’s honor. But the beautiful 
school is not so easily justified. To 
point out that it works well, even 
turns out good students, is not 
enough to appease a skeptical pub- 
lic, which believes that beauty in 
schools is costly. 

Let me say right here, that I 
have great respect for economy and 
that I do not regard it as necessar- 
ily incompatible with beauty. Let 
me say, also, that I believe the fail- 
ure of a community or school au- 
thority to demand that its invest- 
ment in a school return beauty as 
well as long-term utility is worse 
than false economy. It is a kind of 
dereliction of public duty. 

In architecture, we speak of a 
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building as “making a statement.” 
May not a beautiful school say, 
“Here is an important community 
enterprise; we care.” We have 
schools that say this today, in 
terms that they are simpler, more 
truthful, and more eloquent—but 
not enough of them. It is not only 
fair, but unavoidable, to judge a 
community's respect for education 
(indeed, its selfrespect) by the 
beauty of its schools. I’m not ad- 
vocating “showing off’ with the 
school building, but I do advocate 
showing that one cares, not only 
for education, for one’s children, 
but also for one’s community. 

Why should it be so difficult for 
a community to build a beautiful 
school? We might examine two of 
the favorite excuses given. One is 
that since ideas of beauty are so 
arbitrary and personal, you can’t 
get a school board, let alone a com- 
munity, to agree on what makes a 
beautiful school. The other is that 
we can’t afford beauty. 

The fact is that a school board 
doesn’t have to agree on its defini- 
tions of beauty; they need only’ 
agree that they want it. We hear 
complaints today about the diver- 
sity of esthetic standards in mod- 
ern life; but our situation really 
isn’t so different from that of past 
ages. No civilization is ever unani- 
mous in its judgment of its own ar- 
tistic produce; it remains for time 
to precipitate these works of art 
ee 
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with universal significance. The 
search for beauty in terms of one’s 
own times is full of risks—rejection, 
misunderstanding, failure—but it is 
bound to produce more in the long 
run than no search at all, or than a 
backward look. 

There will always be the school 
directors and prominent citizens 
who identify beauty with antiquity 
and who reject “modern” architec- 
ture as categorically ugly. But even 
they must bow to the principle that 
beauty is truth, and that to attempt 
a Georgian school for 1500 students 
in this day and age is an extrava- 
gant lie. 

Beauty and truth—that is the im- 
portant equation. If school authori- 
ties are truthful in wanting a good 
education, hence a good school for 
their children, and if they put their 
program in the hands of an archi- 
tect who respects truth above fash- 
ion, or vanity, or the bargain, they 
are bound to emerge with some 
kind of beauty, whether or not it 
be perfect and ageless art. 

Notice that I equate a good edu- 
cation with a good and beautiful 
school. I have little patience with 
the critics of modern public school 
buildings who point out that some 
of our best-educated citizens 
are products of classes held in 
hundred-year-old basements by gas 
light. Individual differences being 
what they are, there will always be 
scholars and geniuses emerging 
from the worst conditions. Admit- 
tedly, the good teacher with a class 
of 12 in a substandard classroom 

may get better results than the me- 


diocre teacher with a class of 35 in 
fair 
comparison, with all other condi- 
tions equal (would that they w ere!) 
there can be no disputing the ad- 
vantages of the beautiful environ- 
ment over the indifferent one. 

To the question of whether we 
can afford to build quality schools, 
it is tempting to answer with the 
cliché, “Can we afford not to build 
them?” Either way you ask, the 
implication is that beauty costs 
something—something extra. 


fine surroundings. But in a 


This brings me to a closer exam- 
ination of the sources of beauty. 
What I mean by beauty in archi- 
tecture isn’t necessarily the result 
of embellishments, any more than 
it is in dress design. Indeed, em- 
bellishments can often be excesses, 
and excess is a common cause of 
ugliness. Beauty is a matter of 
simplifying complexities, of doing 
the very best with what you have, 
whatever the budget. Certainly it 
takes more time to create a thing 
of beauty than to produce some- 
thing ordinary; and time, as we 
know so well, means money. But a 
wise investment in talent and time 
to do a good design will often re- 
sult in lower costs in other areas, 
particularly in the areas of upkeep 
and future expansion. School 
boards who want good architecture 
can enjoy one of the best bargains 
going today, for state laws and 
American Institute of Architects 
fee standards make it possible for 
them to buy the best talent at pret- 
ty much the same price they pay 
for the run-of-the-mill. ' 
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There is a third excuse that needs 
debunking here. It comes from 
those who regard destructiveness 
and vandalism as vouthful instincts, 
and who think that a school build- 
ing must be first and foremost a 
fortress to resist attack. I can only 
remind such people of an even 
stronger instinct of vouth, and that 
is to follow the lead of their elders, 
who are generally inclined to re- 
turn respect with respect and de- 
fiance with defiance. Beauty in- 
vites respect by complimenting the 
beholder. The greatest invitations 
to vouthful mischief are insensitive 
design (symbolized by “Keep Off 
the Grass” signs) and poor main- 
tenance, which establishes an ex- 
ample of indifference. 

I now offer some positive sug- 
gestions to those who want beau- 
tiful schools for their communi- 
ties. Bearing in mind that beauty 
is neither accidental nor hurried, 
I begin with some familiar cau- 
tions. Start planning for vour 
schools before vour infants have 
reached the age of five. Know what 
you're planning for; engage expert 
consultants to assess your long- 
term needs and resources. Plan for 
permanence; there never vet has 
been a trailer that qualifies as a 
beautiful home, or a temporary 
structure that makes for a beautiful 


school. o 
Even closer to my heart is this 
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advice: choose vour architect early 
wisely, and well. “Early” means be- 
fore vou settle on a site. Knowledge 
of the potentials and pitfalls of a 
piece of land is one of a good arch- 
itect’s skills. “Wisely” means on the 
basis of his talent and service. Ob- 
jective questionnaires about an 
arcitect’s organization and serv- 
ices are a good beginning. But 
written testimony is a supplement 
to, not a substitute for, the testi- 
mony of visitation to completed 
buildings. T am alw ys surprised at 
a school board that will commit it- 
self to a multi-million dollar school 
investment without going out of its 
way to see the best that has already 
been built. Looking doesn’t cost a 
thing but the carfare. 

When vou look, look for good 
architects, not just school archi- 
tects, or established architects, or 
low cost per pupil. Talent, imagi- 
nation, and sensitivity have the 
edge, in my experience, over spe- 
cialization. Whatever vou do, don’t 
be misled by comparisons of 
square-foot costs, which are very 
particular sums and not barometers 
of anything, excepting stormy 
weather ahead. 

Having retained the best archi- 
tect vou know, use him well. Don’t 
expect magic, when realism is what 
you need. Support him in his pur- 
suit of beauty and the chances are 
good he'll deliver it. = 


pe will ruin a choice steak or an egg but it has little 


to do with works of beauty and art—From American 


Organist. 
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What Next? 


The End of an Educational Epoch 


M Y text or thesis is essentially 


as follows: We have come to the 
end of an educational epoch and 
are now facing the problem of dis- 
covering new educational leader- 
ship with a completely recon- 
structed philosophy of education. 
We are in need of a new philosophy 
of education which represents a 
higher synthesis than that achieved 
by any of the historical or even 
contemporary philosophies of edu- 
cation. 

The concluding epoch might 
well be called the pragmatic- 
progressive educational epoch epi- 
tomized largely by the educational 
philosophy of John Dewey and his 
followers and interpreters in educa- 
tional and social theory and prac- 
tice. Term it “pragmatic” because 
of the predominately influential 
philosophical movement which ex- 
pressed itself in education in many 
forms whether called “progressiv- 
ism,” “functionalism,” or “instru- 
mentalism.” Call it “progressive” 
because of the predominant role 
played by progressive education in 
PEPEE ESSEIST oo ol 
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In Educational Theory 


its rise in the 1920's and early 30’s 
and its demise and decline in the 
later 30’s and following decades. 
This epoch was marked by the 
rise of a new education and its re- 
action against nineteenth century 
conceptions of formal discipline, 
faculty psychology, idealistic philo- 
sophies of education with metaphy- 
sical bases, and classical concep- 
tions of education. This new educa- 
tion was marked by its devotion to 
scientific foundations of education 
in place of the former metaphysi- 
cal foundations, by the application 
of scientific method, by the empha- 
sis on psychological, sociological, 
and political bases for educational 
theory and practice. Sharp conflict 
between conservative and progres- 
sive theories marked the epoch. 
When I speak of the end of the 
pragmatic-progressive educational 
epoch I do not mean to use these 
designations as derogatory or in a 
tone of disparagement. We are all 
aware of the fact that the contro- 
versies which have centered about 
these movements during recent dec- 
ades have made these loaded 
terms to say the least. Nevertheless, 
the contributions of this movement 
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have been profound in their influ- 
ence on American education and 
culture. In my opinion the influ- 
ences have been both positive and 
negative in their effects. 

But any wholesale indictment of 
the pragmatic-progressive move- 
ment would seem to me to be un- 
fair and indefensible. The issues 
are much too complex to be solved 
in an “either-or” indictment or ac- 
ceptance of progressivism or con- 
servativism, pro-pragmatism or 
anti-pragmatism. 

Permit me, however, to make 
some observations in respect to the 


- question, “What next on the edu- 


cational front?” 

Educational theories and prac- 
tices and philosophies of education 
reflect underlying philosophical 
changes in climate and viewpoint. 
In this reflection there is a notable 
educational lag of 20 to 30 years, 
in my opinion. I believe that the 
present, new epoch, which is al- 
ready burgeoning forth, represents 
a moving out of an era which was 
marked by the rise of pragmatic- 
progressive philosophies of educa- 
tion and social theory into an era 
which will be characterized philo- 
sophically by higher syntheses 
based on the principles of organic 
philosophy of life and reality. 
Whereas the past educational epoch 
was dominated by the pros and 
cons generated largely by John 
Dewey’s naturalistic - instrumental 
viewpoint, the new educational 
epoch will be dominated by the 

ros and cons occasioned by an 


analysis of the educational and so- 
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cial implications of such a philos- 
ophv as that of the late Alfred 
North Whitehead, the philosophy 
of organism. Although Whitehead’s 
general philosophy was substan- 
tially set forth in his work, Process 
and Reality, in 1929, and created 
considerable furor in philosophical 
circles in the 1930's, the far-reach- 
ing philosophical and educational 
ramifications have yet to be made 
known to our educational leaders. 
It is such a philosophy that I be- 
lieve will largely answer the ques- 
tion, “What next?” in educational 
thought. 


HIGHER SYNTHESIS 


The new educational epoch will 
be characterized by the achieve- 
ment of a higher synthesis of the 
conflicting elements and doctrines 
than heretofore achieved. It is per- 
ennially the task of the philoso- 
pher to reconstruct thought in such 
a way as to overcome paradoxes 
and contradictions. Dewey, for ex- 
ample, developed a coherent phil- 
osophy of education by his adapta- 
tion of the Hegelian triadic pat- 
tern. His constant endeavor was to 
achieve a unity out of familiar 
dichotomies of body and mind, in- 
terest and effort, and individual 
and society. But the new era de- 
mands another reconstruction of 
the familiar “either-or” choices be- 
tween general and special educa- 
tion, cultural and vocational edu- 
cation, theoretical and practical, 
formal and functional, logical or 
psychological, progressive or con- 
servative education. We are in 
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need of a higher synthesis of these 
older conflicts—a synthesis in which 
the elements of diversity are not 
sacrificed for the achievement of 
the principle of unity. 

What is needed in the new era is 
the recognition and formulation of 
the principle of bipolaritv, or the 
“union of opposites” whereby both 
of the valid elements of unity and 
diversity are preserved. Thus, or- 
ganically, we should recognize the 
bipolar relations of theory and 
practice, the logical and psycholog- 
ical continuities, and the like, in 
the educational process. It is im- 
perative that we grasp the organic 
disjunctiveness as well as the con- 
junctiveness of these relations. 

Thus, out of the bitter conflict 
between the “either-or” choice of 
educational progressivism or educa- 
tional conservatism which charac- 
terized the previous educational 
epoch, we should move rapidly into 
a higher svnthesis of the valid ele- 
ments of these doctrines. I believe 
this can be done, not merely at the 
level of expediency and eclecticism, 
but at the philosophical level where 
the elements can be unified through 
organic principles of relatedness 
and bipolarity. 

“It should be our daring aspira- 
tion to rise above both sides of the 
old sterile disputes,” says Charles 
Hartshorne in his recent book, 
Reality as Social Process. To me it 
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is apparent that this is our great 
need in the field of education, in 
the broadest sense of the word “ed- 
ucation,” as we move into a new 
epoch. The issues and solutions of 
the previous epoch must be re- 
formulated and reconstructed in 
such a way that we can arrive at a 
higher svnthesis in terms of an edu- 
cational philosophy. It is my belief 
that such reconstructions in the new 
educational epoch will be charac- 
terized by the flowering of educa- 
tional, social, and psychological 
theories rooted in a philosophy of 
organism. 

Thus it appears to this observer 
that we shall move from a period 
of educational theory dominated by 
pragmatic, naturalistic, and posi- 
tivistic philosophies to an era in 
which there is an expansion and 
amplification of the philosophy of 
organism as put forth by Alexander, 
Whitehead, Bergson, Hartshorne, 
and others of organic persuasion. 
The movement will then be from 
educational theories which have 
been “child-centered,” “community- 
centered,” “group-centered,” “God- 
centered,” “culture-centered,” to an 
educational philosophy grounded in 
a general philosophy which is con- 
cerned with man’s relation to pro- 
cess and reality, beyond the limi- 
tations and parsimonies of philoso- 


phies based on older dichotomies 
and bifurcations. > 


") ! 
ON her first day of school, a little girl told her mother: 
“Mommy, you're going to have to find another playmate 
now that I'll be gone all day.”"—Florida School Bulletin. 
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Criticisms Sound Familiar 


Improvement of Mathematics Teaching 
in Russian Schools 


Ivan D. Lonpox 


In School and Society 


c& N 1957 many Americans were 
accepting statements regarding the 
superiority of Soviet secondary ed- 
ucation in the sciences and mathe- 
matics. In the USSR, however, ed- 
ucators were referring—in papers 
and published articles—to the un- 
satisfactory state of affairs with 
respect to mathematics teaching 
in the Soviet secondary schools. 

In April of 1957, for example, 
there appeared in Sovietskaia Pe- 
dagogika a decree entitled “On the 
State of Mathematics Teaching in 
the Schools and on Measures for Its 
Improvement,” And that summer a 
leading methodologist in mathema- 
tics teaching read before the Col- 
legium of the Ministry of Education 
of the Russian Republic a revealing 
paper indicating dissatisfaction. 
Summarized below are a few criti- 
cisms included in that paper. 

“. . The state of affairs in 
schools throughout the Russian Re- 
public provides evidence that the 
general level of mathematical 
knowledge of our school children 
is not up to the needs of our times. 
Despite some increase in the per- 
centage of those passing mathe- 
matics which has taken place in re- 
cent vears, the level is still not 
atisfactorv. Failure in this sub- 
ject contributes in large measure to 
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the high percentage of leftbacks in 
school... .” 

The paper attempts to place the 
blame declaring . “The great 
deficiencies in the mathematical 
knowledge of our school children 
are, on the whole, attributable to 
the low theoretical and methodolo- 
gical level of teaching of this sub- 
ject in many schools. There are 
many schools where the teachers 
of mathematics do not have the 
requisite qualifications . . . Some 
teachers do not take into consider- 
ation the individual characteris- 
tics of pupils or the gaps in their 
knowledge, and do not show special 
concern for the mathematical de- 
velopment of those who manifest 
great talent in mathematics.” 

The paper goes on to criticize 
teacher preparation itself and the 
delay of the Russian Republic 
Academy of Pedagogical Sciences 
in determining the needed im- 
provement in course-content in 
school mathematics and perfect- 
ing teaching methods. e 


Report on a Massachusett Experiment 


Team Teaching in the Elementary School 


Rosert H. ANDERSON 
In The Greenwich Public Schools Bulletin 


AN 
NE problem of nearly all ele- 
mentary-school organization in the 
past has been its inflexible com- 
mitment to one or the other of 
alternatives presumed to be mu- 
tually exclusive. You had either a 
“selfcontained classroom” plan or 
a departmentalized plan, but rarely 
both. You planned class groups to 
be either “homogeneous” (alleg- 
edly, at least) or heterogeneous, 
but rarely both. Either all teachers 
were on a deplorable salary sched- 
ule (the usual case), or on a mod- 
erately good scale, or on a truly 
attractive one (there are a dozen 
or so), but rarely has it seemed 
possible or wise to have several 
scales in effect. 

The team-teaching approach to 
be described here is a relatively 
new way of organizing and utiliz- 
ing instructional talents and re- 
sources. If team teaching has any 
lasting virtues—once adequate re- 
search has taken its full measure— 
one of the surest will be its inherent 
flexibility. Here the “either-or 
problems dissolve, for in most cases 
you may have both alternatives at 
will; homogeneous groups for this, 
heterogeneous groups for that; 
large classes for x, small classes for 
y; departmental specialization 
within the teaching corps as de- 
sirable, yet various guarantees 
against teacher-isolation and a nar- 
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row perspective; and satisfying and 
respectable roles and salary fea- 
tures for persons of moderate talent 
and/or experience, yet roles of 
special importance and high salary 
prestige for selected persons of re- 
markable competence and training. 

Many “traditional” schools have 
already achieved some degree of 
flexibility in these and related re- 
spects, but for the most part the 
gains have been only minor. These 
schools are looking with interest at 
the current efforts of certain com- 
munities to establish teams of 
teachers. Perhaps the most notable 
demonstration of this approach is 
taking place in Lexington, Massa- 
chusetts. In the Franklin School 
at Lexington, a total of 18 class- 
room teachers recently completed 
the second year of teaching within 
teams. 

Since Lexington, regrettably, has 
no kindergarten program, the chil- 
dren in the first grade are having 
their first public-school experience. 
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This factor, plus the natural cau- 
tion teachers usually feel about six- 
year-old children, led in the 
beginning to a rather conservative 
approach to team teaching with the 
first graders. However, the four 
teachers who worked with last 
year’s group of 108 pupils came 
increasingly to use large-group les- 
sons and intrateam redeployment 
of youngsters. And there is a strong 
resolve to be less conservative in 
the current vear. Even the tender 
six-vear-old, it is claimed, enjoys 
and profits from working with sev- 
eral teachers and a large number 
of fellow pupils under a constant 


variety of environmental condi- 
tions. 
Whereas Team Alpha (lst 


grade) has one team leader and 
three “regular” teachers, Team 
Beta (grades 2, 3) has a team 
leader (significant salary differen- 
tial), a senior teacher (moderate 
salary differential), and four “reg- 
ular” teachers. Within this hier- 
archy, the team leader carries major 
leadership responsibility and gives 
general direction to the planning, 
teaching, and evaluation work of 
the total team. The senior teacher 
plays an intermediate role of lead- 
ership. Grades 4, 5, and 6 are 
organized into a third team, 
Omega, with a total of eight teach- 
ers. Here the team leader is as- 
sisted by two senior teachers, and 
there are five “regular” teachers. 

Because of structure space limi- 
tations (the school is of standard 
design) and perhaps also because 
of the long-standing habits of every- 
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one concerned, a fairly large pro- 
portion of all instruction has con- 
tinued to take place in groups of 
23-28 voungsters. Some of this has 
involved the “homeroom” group, 
while there has also been a great 
deal of exchanging children from 
classroom to classroom in order to 
bring together pupils of equivalent 
achievement, or with common in- 
terests. 


LARGE-GROUP LESSONS 


But the use of large-group les- 
sons has also marked a substantial 
proportion, perhaps a fourth or a 
fifth, of the daily schedule. One 
goal of this Franklin School Proj- 
ect is to ascertain which subjects 
and which kinds of lessons may be 
taught as well (or better) to large 
(e.g., 75 to 150) groups of chil- 
dren. Thus far, it seems that mate- 
rial well suited to demonstrations or 
lecture-type presentations, such as 
in science, is particularly appro- 
priate for large groups. 

Whenever a large number of 
children are being taught by a 
single teacher, who presumably has 
a special background in that sub- 
ject, it becomes possible for the re- 
maining teachers to engage in sev- 
eral activities: help with the large- 
group lesson; work with a small 
number of children in remedial ac- 
tivities; engage in lesson planning, 
parent-teacher conferences, etc. 
Thus the entire staff finds it pos- 
sible within the teaching day to ac- 
complish a number of things that 
are difficult for the teachers in the 
selfcontained classrooms to do. 
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This is not to say that the work 
dav is anv easier for the team 
i there 
greater 


teacher, however, because 
must necessarily be a 
amount of time devoted dailv and 
weekly to team meetings, joint 
planning, and similar duties. 

For the voungsters, there are cer- 
tain presumed advantages and also, 
probably, some disadvantages in 
team teaching. Among the benefits, 
it has been hypothesized that in- 
struction may be more stimulating 
when each lesson is taught by the 
team member whose greater rela- 
tive strength is in that subject. It 
is also believed that the frequent 
regrouping of children, to meet 
specific needs and interests in all 
areas, will be to the child's advan- 
tage. The opportunity to know and 
work with a greater number and 
variety of 


teachers and fellow 
pupils is also believed to have po- 
tential intelectual and social values. 


On the negative side, it was 


originally suspected that some 
children might get “lost” in the 
large social groups, that some 


would find it difficult to tolerate 
the frequent changing of class 
groups and classrooms, and that 
some might forfeit the “security” 
that is alleged to result from the 
typical 1-25 pupil-teacher ratio in 
the selfcontained classroom. Thus 
far, none of these suspicions has 
been substantiated in actual expe- 
rience. While there are a few chil- 
dren who do express or manifest 
such feelings, their proportion is 
verv much smaller than had been 
expected. Furthermore, the over- 
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whelming weight of opinion as ex- 
pressed by both children and their 
parents is enthusiastic. Typical 


comment is that the larger number 
of friends, the interesting changes 
in activities and locations, and the 
opportunity to study under many 
different good 
things. Teachers’ and observers’ re- 


personalities are 
ports to date are similarly positive 
with regard to these factors. 

It has never been claimed or 
expected that the team-teaching 
approach would be more econom- 
ical than standard arrangements. 
One of the greater costs is the extra 
salary beyond normal compensa- 
tion for those outstanding teachers 
who will perform in the roles of 
team leader and senior teacher. 
Team teaching also requires ade- 
quate secretarial support to relieve 
teachers of numerous nonprofes- 
sional tasks. Another important 
step in team teaching must be the 
creation of radically different build- 
ings—in which classrooms will vary 
substantially in size and purpose— 
to house the new program. My 
guess is that these will cost about 
10 percent more than “standard” 
obsolete buildings, although an in- 
genious acoustical invention could 
conceivably reverse the cost pic- 
ture. 

More time is needed to assess the 
efficiency, the cost, and the feasi- 
bility of team teaching before any 
broad-seale application is made in 
America. Optimism is the prevail- 
ing mood, however, and it seems 
likely, as the popular song goes, 
“There'll be some changes made!”® 
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We Must Be Aware 
of What We Do 


The Teacher 


Makes the Difference 


Juria Weber Gorpox 


In NEA Journal 


} 
M, HEN all the arguments 


about grouping are over, and the 
pupils have been grouped in one 
wav or another, it is, in the end, 
the day-to-day influence of the 
teacher that matters. Teachers need 
to be aware of their own behavior 
with children. This behavior is im- 
portant in the light of what we 
know about the way children learn 
and the way thev develop. 

Two concepts in particular are 
important here: 

1. Children learn what they are 
motivated to learn. 

2, In the presence of other hu- 
man beings, children learn to be 
the human beings they are. 

Motivating a child to learn is not 
a superficial process. The compel- 
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ing motivations lie deep within the 
child—they reside in his concept of 
himself, in the way he thinks and 
the wav he feels about himself. 
Whatever he does, whatever he 
seeks to learn—or to avoid learn- 
ing—is ultimately related to en- 
hancing his concept of himself or 
defending his concept of himself 
from attack and destruction. The 
goals toward which human beings 
strive most intensively are these: 
to be accepted, to be approved, to 
be able to stand alone as a self. 

The child who persistently seeks 
attention in the classroom is indi- 
cating that he has a deep-seated 
need to accomplish one or another 
of these goals. And the teacher who 
ignores or rebuffs behavior of this 
kind unintentionally increases the 
child’s problem and causes him to 
seek attention even more avidly— 
perhaps from other sources. 

It makes a difference in what a 
child learns, then, whether or not 
his teacher understands and helps 
him satisfy his deep-felt need. He 
will learn the most from whom- 
ever gives him feelings of worth, 
acceptance, approval, achievement. 

Let us consider Jim, a fourth- 
grader, who had been doing poorly 
in school ever since his father died 
the vear before. His performance 
on the intelligence and achieve- 
ee 
Julia Weber Gordon is Director of 
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ment tests showed regression. In 
addition, he was hostile and ag- 
gressive toward adults and peers. 
Data indicated that outside of 
school his life was now directed 
entirely by women. In simple pro- 
jective tests, and in his conversa- 
tions with his teacher and others, 
there was a recurring pattern. He 
showed that he wished he were old 
enough to be in the seventh-grade 
class, which was taught by Mr. Wil- 
son. Sociometric data indicated that 
he repeatedly ignored or rejected 
his peers and chose Mr. Wilson 
as his only friend. 

Arrangements were made to 
place Jim in Mr. Wilson’s room. 
For months Mr. Wilson helped him 
with his school work, and Jim 
again became a good student. The 
older boys in the grade lent a help- 
ing hand, too, especially by show- 
ing him how to improve his pitch- 
ing and catching. This teacher and 
these older male companions to- 
gether provided Jim with the 
milieu he seemed to need in order 
to work through his problem. 

In the spring, when several 
classes were out on the playground, 
Jim told Mr. Wilson that he was 
going over “to see what the other 
kids are doing.” He had a good time 
that day playing ball with his for- 
mer classmates and he continued 
to play with them daily in the next 
few weeks. Then one day he said, 
“Mr. Wilson, would it make you 
feel bad if I told you I would like 
to go back to my own class now?” 

Mr. Wilson replied, “Jim, would 
it make you feel bad if I told you 
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I am delighted?” They both burst 
out laughing. 


ESTABLISHING NORMS 


In order for children to think and 
act in wavs we believe desirable, 
they must live with human beings 
who will make it possible for them 
to develop the concepts of them- 
selves and others that will lead 
them to behave in these ways. The 
social group must contain within it 
—and must practice—the norms we 
wish to establish. 

Mrs. Amey, a principal and 
eighth-grade teacher in a small 
rural school, understood such 
truths. She had as a pupil a new 
boy, 14-year-old Lloyd, a very M- 
telligent and well-informed boy of 
studious habits. His father was @ 
lawyer and Mrs. Amey learned that 
his parents had been worried that 
he might not learn all he could in 
this rural school and that they had 
tried to get him admitted to the re- 
gional high school. Lloyd’s first set- 
back came when he was sorely dis- 
appointed that he had not been 
elected class president. He said he 
knew that he was “by far the most 
highly qualified” of all his class- 
mates. And he also had been quite 
vocal about the president the chil- 
dren had elected, saying he would 
“never make it.” 

But losing the election stirred 
this boy to begin a study of the 
presidents of the United States to 
see what qualities they had and 
how these qualities influenced the 
decisions they made. Mrs. Amey 
was involved in this project. It was 
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she who suggested that he limit his 
study to six of the presidents and 
she also helped him set up a plan 
of organization of his findings. 
From time to time Jim discussed 
with the others what he was learn- 
ing. The children began to find his 
suggestions in class meetings more 
and more helpful, especially in set- 
ting up roles of conduct for them- 
selves. As for Lloyd, he gradually 
became a better listener to what 
the other children had to say. And, 
in conferences with Lloyd’s parents, 
Mrs. Amey learned that Lloyd had 
admitted to his mother that the 
children had been wiser than he 
had thought in their choice of a 
class president and that by observ- 
ing the other boy he had learned a 
lot about how to treat people. 
Lloyd, intelligent and sensitive, 
was not only accumulating knowl- 
edge but he was learning in the 
presence of his family, his teacher, 
and the other children, to use his 
knowledge, to develop wisdom as 
well. But the teacher was the key. 
In our democracy, public schools 
were established to help realize the 
American dream of a nation where 


every individual would have the 
opportunity to fulfill his potentiali- 
ties. Attendance was made compul- 
sory so that every child might de- 
velop into a citizen capable of mak- 
ing decisions affecting the welfare 
of all. 

When we consider these facts we 
come to understand that, as teach- 
ers, we must be constantly aware 
of what we do, so that we do not 
align ourselves with forces that 
unwittingly tend to destroy rather 
than to promote these democratic 
ideals. Instead of our present pre- 
occupation with separating, classi- 
fying, and categorizing human be- 
ings, we need to examine what we 
believe about children growing up 
in our society. We need to study 
the relationship between what we 
do and the consequent behavior we 
desire in children. 

There are no magic formulas. 
The teaching-learning process is to- 
day what it has always been—a 
human relationship. Today, as al- 
ways, the young and eager look to 
those they consider older and wiser. 
In the end, it’s the teacher who 
makes the difference. z 


o Tuere is a story they tell of Winston Churchill when he 
was a boy at Harrow School. One day the teacher of mathe- 
matics, in despair at the stupidity of his class, wrung his 
hands and cried out to his pupils, “Oh, boys, boys, what 
shall I do with you?” “Please, sir,” piped up the voice of a 
small cherubic-looking boy—young Churchill, “please, sir, 


teach u 


s!”—Arthur Bryant in Scholastic Teacher. 


o For each pupil with a spark of genius, there are ten with 


ignition trouble.—From 
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Yale without Whiffen poof” and Maine without “Stein”? 
Do College Students Drink Too Much? 


Byrox H. ATKINSON and A. T. BRUGGER 


In The Journal of Higher Education 


Sn headlines as “Students in 
Car Smashup after College Drink- 
ing Party” and “Drunken Frater- 
nity Party Brings Police” are alto- 
gether too familiar. They merely 
confirm the belief of many news- 
paper readers that all undergrad- 
uates drink, that they drink too 
much, and that little good comes 
of their drinking. In private, most 
college officials will readily admit 
that drinking is a problem on the 
American campus. 

The stereotype of the hard- 
drinking undergraduate has been 
widely accepted. It fits nicely into 
the folklore surrounding higher 
education. Every university has a 
drinking song, and is frequently 
known by it. Yale without “Whif- 
fenpoof” and Maine without 
“Stein” are inconceivable. Some of 
the most popular writers of our 
time have created an enduring il- 
lusion of college revelry. F. Scott 
Fitzgerald’s preoccupation with 
drink is second only to his pre- 
occupation with sex. To learn to 
hold’s one liquor well is part of the 
fictional Americana of “growing 
up.” 

Modern student customs, how- 
ever, have not been fashioned by 
headlines, novels, and legends, but 
by an age-old tradition. Drunken- 
ness and rioting by students have 
been a part of student life since 
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the Middle Ages. We find no 
American equivalent for all of this. 
But vou might ask about the huge 
“panty-raid” two years ago at 
Berkeley, the bloody “Trolley 
March” at Brown in the 20's, oF 
the “gang-war” between Occidental 
and Pomona students in the 30's. 
These, it is true, appear to be some- 


what subdued copies of the medi- 
eval student brawl. There is one 
important difference. Liquor and 
drunkenness, usually prime cause 
of such behavior 500 years 20> 
play a very small part in the 
present-day version. 

Indeed, nothing in American 
college drinking, whether tradition- 
al or contemporary, quite matches 
the European pattern. Neverthe- 
less, in America, drinking has al- 
ways been a part of college life. 
Even the piety of the nineteenth 
century did not diminish the bibu- 
lous propensities of the undergrad- 
uate. Yale sophomores had their 
rum flips; Quaker students at Hav- 
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erford smuggled sherry into their 
quarters. The spirited South was 
known for rigid rules and stout 
thirsts. The flavor of the times is 
perhaps best captured in the diary 
of William Hammond, a student at 
Amherst. With a number of com- 
panions he turned a temperance 
lecture into a “jolly row”; and when 
a close friend was about to be ex- 
pelled for going on a spree, Ham- 
mond, who sounds remarkably like 
a member of the Class of 1960, 
peevishly observed that “here as 
everywhere else, men are punished, 
not for sinning, but for being found 
out.” 

Today drinking continues to vex 
many a faculty and college presi- 
dent, and often it has been upper- 
most in the minds of a large—and 
influential—part of the public. The 
problem has been the subject for 
a number of studies. 

We do have some statistics. We 
have been told, for example, that 
the highest statistical incidence of 
drinking occurs among men in pri- 
vate, nonsectarian, men’s colleges, 
and the lowest incidence is to be 
found among women in public co- 
southern, Negro col- 
nearly 


educational, 
leges. One generalization 
always holds true. Sectarian col- 
leges—those campuses representing 
the older religions, such as the 
Jewish, the Catholic, and the 
Episcopalian—tend to seek and to 
follow a policy of temperance 
whereas the vounger Protestant 
churches try to maintain a policy 
of total abstinence. We know, too, 
that family income and economic 
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status have an influence on drink- 
ing. Apparently, the higher the 
family income the more likely it is 
that the student will drink. It has 
also been shown that geographic 
location, ethnic differences, degree 
of maturity in college, and parental 
drinking habits all have their places 
in the kaleidoscope. But all of these 
findings warn against the accept- 
ance of a stereotype of the college 
student. It may be said that our 
students’ drinking habits are 
shaped by family background, re- 
ligious taboos, and contemporary 
local standards. In our student so- 
ciety, as in our adult society, drink- 
ing, when not an abuse, is a social 
custom. 

What do students themselves 
think about their drinking habits? 
Our experience is that the under- 
graduate of the 50’s seems not to 
share the callow admiration of the 
undergraduate of the 20's for the 
“interesting drinker.” The pale, 
Byronic drunk, almost an obsession 
among the young post- -bellum lit- 
erati of the 20's, finds no counter- 
part in the modern college or uni- 
versity setting. American college 
students do not count themselves 
among the “beat generation” or 
the “angry young men, ” although 
they mav follow these phenome- 
nons with amused interest. The 
total abstainer, even on a “moder- 
ation” campus is usually respected 
for his opinions. At an earlier time 
he might have been an object of 


ridicule. 
This change of attitude may 


fact that the drink- 


stem from the 
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ing habits of modern students do 
not seem to be based on psycholog- 
ical insecurity, either real or fan- 
cied. While the “lost generation” 
of students drank and wallowed in 
selfpitv, our modern undergrad- 
uate, if worried or insecure, seems 
much more apt to seek group se- 
curity through an evangelical 
movement or psychotherapy. When 
he drinks, it is usually not for sur- 
cease, nor under group pressures, 
but for the same reason his adult 
counterpart does—conviviality, re- 
laxation, and the removal of inhibi- 
tion. 

If he has an ideal in drinkin 
habits, it is not the heavy drinker, 
the “interesting drinker,” or the 
drinker who creates problems for 
himself or his group by his drink- 
ing. It is rather the ideal of so- 
phisticated maturity in drinking 
which he admires—the man who 
discourses easily on the “right” 
drinks at the “right” time, and 
who uses alcohol as a social ladder 
and not as a padded club. 

Inevitably we come to the prob- 
lem: What should college admin- 
istration do about all this? Most 
parents and community leaders 
continue to believe firmly that col- 
lege administrators~and the poli- 
cies they espouse—not only play a 
part in developing or hardening 
student attitudes toward drinking 
but may, in fact, mold them. The 
traditional problem of the admin- 
istrator is that, if lenient, he will 
get his lumps from the community; 

if inflexible, he will receive the 
same lumps from the student body. 


If he follows a middle-of-the-road 
policy, he is sure not only to draw 
fire from both sides, but also to 
be accused by everyone within 
sight or hearing of being a con- 
temptible, temporizing compro- 
miser. Is a policy of “straight- 
forward hypocrisy” better or worse 
than a policy which forbids stu- 
dent drinking of any kind, which is 
rigorously enforced and which in- 
evitably results in the suspension or 
dismissal of those guilty of violat- 
ing its regulations? 

Colleges and universities bear 
more responsibility than any other 
social group for the behavior of 
the young men and women who 
are on their campuses. But most 
of the influences which mold and 
motivate these young people do 
not come from the colleges and 
universities. Like the public school, 
they provide the largest and least 
dangerous target. Many college of- 
ficers throughout the country have 
developed a live-and-let-live atti- 
tude. They try to avoid problems, 
to strengthen student government, 
and, above all, to evade public 
notice. They have come to know 
that there is no formula, and that 
that policy is best which works at & 
given place, with given students, 
and at a given point in time. Per- 
haps the best policy was stated 
some 150 years ago, when the 
authorities at William and Mary 
ordained “that the drinking of 
Spirituous liquors (except in that 
moderation which becomes a pru- 


dent and industrious student) be 
° 
prohibited.” 
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Jumps, Regression, and Return Sweep 


Eye Movements in Reading 
Mies A. TINKER 


In Education 


Wewe role do eye move- 


ments play in reading? It is obvious 
that the eyes move when one reads. 
But just how these movements take 
place is not selfevident. It would 
be useful to parents and teachers to 
know more about the basic char- 
acteristics of eye movements and 
how the patterns of these move- 
ments reflect degrees of proficien- 
cy in reading. 

It is a popular belief that during 
reading the eyes move steadily and 
uninterruptedly along the line of 
print. Observation, however, will 
demonstrate that they move in 
“jumps” rather than in continuous 
sweeps. In reading, the eyes make 
several stops, each a fixation pause 
along a line of print. The first fixa- 
tion pause is located near the left 
end of the line of print. The eyes 
then move in a series of fixations 
along the line from left to right. 
If the eyes have made too long a 
“jump” for adequate perception of 
the successive words, or if some of 
the material needs reexamination to 
achieve better understanding, the 
eyes make a backward move to- 
ward the left to get another view 
of the words or for a more detailed 
examination of the printed mate- 
rial. This backward move to refix- 

ate words is called a regression. 
When the eyes reach the right end 
of the line, they make a long 
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“jump” back to the beginning of the 
next line. This is called the return 
sweep. 

Eye-movement behavior is of sig- 
nificance to the teacher for it pro- 
vides external signs of the internal 
working of the mind during read- 
ing. The reader who makes the 
fewest and briefest fixation pauses 
is the more efficient reader. Con- 
sistent progress from left to right 
with few fixation pauses along the 
line of print is ordinarily an indi- 
cation of a clear understanding and 
a rapid grasping of the material 
read. On the other hand, many fixa- 
tion pauses with frequent regres- 
sions tend to reveal poor compre- 
hension with slow, laborious, and 
inadequate grasping of the mean- 
ings and ideas represented by the 
printed material. Repeated fixation 
pauses and regressions clustered 
about a word or phrase ordinarily 
indicate mental confusion of the 
reader with an inability to grasp 
the meaning of that word in rela- 
tion to the rest of the sentence. 

The nature of the ae 

patterns (number and spacing © 
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fixation pauses and regressions), 
therefore, reveal quite well how 
the mind operates in trving to un- 
derstand and grasp meanings dur- 
ing reading. Thus it is important 
that the teacher understand these 
relationships between eve move- 
ments and the reading process. 

In the beginning, the proper di- 
rection of eve movements in read- 
ing must be learned by the child. 
Obviously the eves should begin 
at the left end of a line of print 
and move in a series of fixation 
pauses consistently to the right. 

But it is erroneous to assume that 
this orientation comes naturally. 
The child on entering school has 
been accustomed to use his eves 
only for examining pictures or other 
objects of various kinds. His eves 
move to the left just as readily as 
to the right. On first contact with 
the reading situation, therefore, the 
eve movements of the child may 
be described as merely a looking at 
or an examining of the words. After 
some experience in reading, al- 
though still near the beginning of 
the first grade, the child’s eve 
movements are characterized by 
many fixation pauses per line of 
print, by fixation pauses of rela- 
tively long duration, and by fre- 
quent 


regressions. Improvement 
comes with reading experience. 
Studies have shown that the aver- 
age child achieves fairly stable eve- 
movement habits by the end of the 
fourth or sometime during the fifth 
grade. There is, however, a slower 
rate of improvement from the fifth 
grade level to adult level. 
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It would seem that progress m 
the development of efficient eve 
reflects, in some de- 
reading instruc- 


movements 
gree, practice in 
tion in the grades. Rapid progress 
is made as long as marked empha- 
sis is being placed on the teaching 
of reading and slower progress 
is shifted to 
other subject matter. Probably @ 
faster rate of progress in the upper 
grades would be maintained i 


when the emphasis 


more emphasis were given to read- 

ing instruction at those levels. 
Where precision in measurement 

of eve-movements is desired, as in 


investigations or M a 


reading clinic, a photographic tech- 


research 


nique is ordinarily used (or an clab- 
orate electrical method.) Research 
studies, employing these sae 
niques, have provided a wealth ok 
information about eve movements 
in reading and consequently about 
how children learn to read and in- 
their diffi- 


culties in trving to read. 


formation concerning 


PEEP-HOLE METHOD 

But the teacher herself can make 
a direct observation of eve move” 
ments by means of the “peep-hole 
method. Proceed as follows: On * 
9” x 12” cardboard, attach two 
paragraphs of 6 to 10 lines of read- 
ing material of appropriate difficu” 
ty, one paragraph just above the 
center of the card and the other 
just below the center. In the middle 
of the cardboard cut a small hole 
4” to %” in diameter. Hold the 
cardboard at the proper reading dis- 
tance directly in front of a pup! 
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and place vour eye immediately be- 
hind the opening. You now have 
the most advantageous viewpoint 
from which to see the successive 
movements and fixation pauses of 
one of the pupil's eves as he reads 
the material on the cardboard. The 
movements are seen most easily 
when vou fixate vour attention on 
the dividing line between the col- 
ored zone and the white of the 
pupil's eye. The fact that the pupil 
sees only the reading material be- 
fore him the distraction 
that would occur if you were to at- 
tempt direct observation (as look- 
ing over the top of a book) without 
concealing vour face behind the 


reduces 


card. 

This method may be used to de- 
termine the number of fixation 
pauses per line of print, to detect 
the presence of regressions and 
confusions shown by detailed exam- 
ination of a word or phrase. The 
pauses per paragraph may be 
counted and then divided by the 
number of lines. The teacher should 
practice counting the eye move- 
ments of another teacher for a few 
paragraphs before working with 
the children. A fair degree of ac- 
curacy may be achieved with prac- 
even though some eve move- 
ments will be missed. This tech- 
quite satisfactory in the 
re the teacher wishes 
verv good and 


tice 


nique is 
classroom whe 
to detect signs of 
iding in comparison 
or wishes to find 
nts of a 


very poor rei 
with the average. 
out what the eve moveme 
particular pupil are like. 


and work in reading 


Survevs 
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clinics have shown the outstanding 
principle concerning eve move- 
ments in reading is that they re- 
flect quite accurately the clarity of 
perception and comprehension tak- 
ing place in the mind of the read- 
er. Understanding this, the class- 
room teacher can make good use of 
her knowledge about the reading 
movements of the eves: (1) She 
can emphasize the development of 
the ential left-to-right move- 
ments along the line of print when 
the child is beginning to read. (2) 
She will know how to use direct 
observation by the method de- 
scribed of the reader’s eyes as an 
aid in diagnosing reading dificul- 
ties. (3) She must appreciate the 
fact that although eve-movement 
patterns are good diagnostic signs 
of reading disability, specific train- 
ing of eve movements is ordinarily 
not necessary to bring about im- 
provement in reading. More effi- 
cient eve movements automatically 
appear as the reading is improved 
by other approved methods. If the 
efficient teacher understands the 
nature of eye movements in read- 
ing, she can use this information to 
advantage. 

The study of eve movements in 
reading is for the most part, of 
course, a research technique. The 
information gained through experi- 
mentation has helped us to under- 
stand the reading process. But con- 
trary to the views of some writers, 
nothing in the research findings 
suggests that eve movements as 
such should be paced or trained to 
improve reading proficiency. x 


Federal Funds Can Enhance Local Initiative and Control 


Federal Policy and the 


National Interest in Education 


In National Policy and the Financing of the Public Schools 


SARNANE improvement 
in the quality of education, an es- 
sential to the national interest, can- 
not be achieved without improve- 
ment in the financing of the 
schools. The deficit in educational 
financing varies from place to 
place, but it exists to some extent 
even in wealthier states. 

To meet the deficit there must 
be a massive infusion of funds in 
support of public education. The 
present tax structure makes it im- 
probable, and in some areas im- 
possible, that the states and locali- 
ties will meet this need without sig- 
nificant federal help. Nor is it rea- 
sonable or just that some states and 
localities, despite exceptional tax 
effort, are unable to approach sat- 
isfactory school standards. Im- 
provements in state and local fi- 
nancing of education cannot be ex- 
pected to occur rapidly or uni- 
formly, and it is doubtful that, 
even at the optimum, they would 
meet all needs. 

Therefore, in the light of the re- 
sponsibilities of American educa- 
tion, the tax structure of the nation, 
and the needs facing the schools, 
the federal government should par- 
ticipate in the general financing of 
public schools. 

The operation of a national in- 
dustrial economy appears to ensure 
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that average per-capita incomes 
will be unequal among the states. 
The disparity between the states 
in residual income (which is a sig- 
nificant index of abilitv to pay) 15 
about five-to-one, taking the aner- 
ages of the eight richest and eight 
poorest states. It is about sixteen” 
to-one between the single richest 
and single poorest state. The poor- 
est states, if left to their own Te 
sources, have no reasonable pros 
pect of raising the funds to provide 
adequate education. Some form ° 
equalization is needed. : 
The financing of education °% 
clusively at the state and local lev- 
els has the effect of assigning t° 
owners of real property a a on 
portionate share of the burden a 
of fixing tax obligations with insul 
ficient attention to ability to PY: 
Since existing patterns of state an! 
local taxation, even in the wealth- 
iest states, are less responsive to 
changes in personal income than 
are federal patterns of taxation, ©% 
clusive reliance on state or loc@ 
sources condemns the schools to 2” 
inflexible and inadequate tax pase: 
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Therefore, important as the 
principle of equalization is, it ought 
not to be the exclusive guide in 
formulating national policy. Pro- 
visions for federal support of edu- 
cation in the states and localities 
should combine grants for wealthier 
states with provision for additional 
aid for the poorest. 

Federal funds can be distributed 
to states in such a way as to pre- 
serve the educational control which 
states have traditionally exercised 
or delegated to local governments. 
Initiative and control imply free- 
dom of choice. But lack of money 
limits that freedom in most Amer- 
ican school systems today. Too 
often the schools must choose not 
the best alternatives but the cheap- 
est. Federal funds, by reducing the 
obstacles to local freedom, can en- 
hance local initiative and control. 

There should be as few restric- 
tions as possible on the manner in 
which states handle federal educa- 
tional funds. Aside from the essen- 
tial provisions for audit and assur- 
ance that the funds will be spent 
on public schools, no limits should 
be placed on state or local initia- 
tive. There should be specific pro- 
hibition of interference by federal 
officers in the right of a state to 
determine its school program. 

Responsibilities at the federal 
level must be carefully and pre- 
cisely defined. The legislative 
branch should appropriate needed 
sums and should define policies to 
guide federal administrators. There 
must be a well-staffed and efficient 
agency to supply to Congress and 
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executive officials reliable data on 
the needs and operations of public 
schools in the states and localities. 

Much is at stake in the public 
schools today. Their traditional 
role has been to give reality to the 
American promise of free govern- 
ment and equal opportunity. To 
this task modern conditions have 
added portentous burdens. The 
prosperity, security, and very sur- 
vival of the nation are staked, in 
the long run, on the public schools. 

These are national tasks, their 
accomplishment a national affair. 
Yet, alone of all the vital national 
concerns, education is not recog- 
nized as an obligation in which the 
national government must carry @ 
significant share. 

The choice now before the Amer- 
ican people must be faced and res- 
olutely made. The inadequacies of 
the schools’ financial base are fully 
apparent. They must be overcome. 
This problem will not yield easily 
or simply. The decisions will be 
hard. But the times are hard. 

Perhaps the most disturbing 
characteristic of these times is the 
persistence with which problems 
involving survival arise. Such prob- 
lems may be inevitable in an age 
of nuclear power and space explor- 
None of these problems, 
is of greater seriousness 
than the challenge of 
developing an adequate base for 
American public education. By 
their response to this challenge, the 
American people will fix the con- 
ditions under which all other chal 
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This is a report of the 1958-59 
major project of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals Committee on Curriculum 
Planning and Development. Re- 
ported from The Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XLIII (Septem- 
ber 1959), 1-14. 
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“Mh live in a time when events 


anvwhere in the world can produce 
immediate and profound repercus- 
sions on our everyday life. De- 
cisions in this country involving 
other world areas are common- 
place. It is commonplace, also, for 
an individual from any part of our 
country to find himself dealing with 
non-English speaking peoples. In 
the world of today some experience 
with another modern language and 
some understanding of another 
modern culture have become CX- 
tremely important. 

These are conditions well known 
to our educators. One result has 
been the increased attention being 
given to the study of modern for- 
eign languages. All indications now 
point to a renaissance of language 
teaching and language learning M 
our secondary schools. This does 
not mean more of the same kind 
of traditional emphasis that has 
characterized a good deal of mod- 
ern language instruction for years: 
It does mean modern languages 
taught and learned with beginning 
emphasis on communication rather 
than on grammatical structure. 

There is nothing extremely dif- 
ficult in learning to speak a modern 
foreign language. As a matter 0 
fact, this is the natural way chil- 
dren learn their native tongue. It 
is when we begin a study of Jan- 
guage by examining structure anc 
memorizing conjugations that it be- 
comes formal and tough for many 
students. Results have shown that 
the bookish study of modern lan 
guage has been ineffective in enab- 
ling students to speak a languag? 
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with any real degree of profi- 
ciency, 

The kind of modern language 
study advocated by the NASSP’s 
Committee on Curriculum Planning 
and Development differs in objec- 
tives and methods from that which 
has been traditional in many 
schools. It aims to give the student 
direct experience with language as 
a means of communication, Its out- 
o are the ability to understand 
the standard spoken languag 
subjects site the docs eae 
rience, to speak within these same 
limits, to read without translation, 
and to write what can be spoken. 
In method, it uses the aural-oral 
approach with training of the ear 
as the first step and with grammar 
learned through mastery of speech 
patterns. i 


SIX CHARACTERISTICS 


; Six points characterize the func- 
tional approach to modern foreign- 
language study: What is done in 
the class (1) about English, (2) 
about translation, (3) about gram- 
mar, (4) about books, (5) about 
tests, and (6) about laboratory 
practice. 

1. About English. — After initial 
orientation in English, the modern 
foreign language should be the 
language of the classroom. English 
should be made temporarily in- 
active so the student may learn to 
think in the new language. 

2. About Translation. — Formal 
translation from English into the 
modern foreign language, Or the 
reverse, should be avoided in the 
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first two vears of language learning 
and should be used only as a liter- 
ary exercise in the more advanced 
stages, usually not earlier than the 
third vear, and then only as a small 
part of the student’s activity. 

3. About Grammar. — The con- 
trol of grammar should be acquired 
initially by imitation and repetition 
in using the modern foreign lan- 
guage in natural situations and not 
by formal analysis. For example, 
as a child learns his native tongue, 
he uses more analogy than analysis; 
so does the student who learns to 
speak a modern foreign language. 
A study of formal grammar can be 
undertaken by advanced students 
after they have acquired some pro- 
ficiency in hearing and speaking. 

4, About Books. — Language is 
first of all something you say and 
only secondarily what is written in 
books. The ability to comprehend 
the written word is more thorough- 
ly developed if adequate time has 
first been spent on learning to hear 
and speak the language. When 
these primary skills have become 
autcmatic in informal discussion, 
reading and writing can begin to 
play an important role in language 
behavior. 

5. About Tests. — Teaching and 
testing tend to become indistin- 
guishable elements in functional 
language teaching. Emphasis in 
testing during the early stages of 
language learning should be on 
listening comprehension and speak- 
ing ability. When this emphasis 1s 
testing evaluates per- 
einforces teaching. 


achieved, 
formance and r 
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6. About Laboratory Practice. — 
Language laboratory apparatus can 
activate the functional method in 
modern language instruction. Tape 
recorders, head phones, micro- 
phones, and listening stations are 
basic equipment in a language lab- 
oratory. It is possible to spend a 
lot of money on a fully equipped 
laboratory, but it is also possible 
to provide the major elements at 
small cost. 


OPEN TO ALL 


We believe that the election of 
modern-language study should be 
open to all interested students. We 
urge principals, guidance counsel- 
ors, and teachers to encourage stu- 
dents to select modern language 
study. We recommend that stu- 
dents be given the opportunity to 
begin such study no later than 
grade 9, and we encourage schools 
that can do so to initiate modern- 
language study in grades 7 or 8. 

Acquiring a proficiency in mod- 
ern foreign language requires a 
longer sequence than the two years 
of modern language study now of- 
fered in many secondary schools. 
Even a three-year sequence can 
hardly be expected to produce ade- 
quate results. But if this is the 
most a school can offer, we suggest 
that a three-year sequence for all 
students electing a modern foreign 
language should be offered in 
grades 10, 11, and 12. 

And we earnestly recommend 
that a minimum of four years of 
sequential study of modern foreign 
language be available to students, 


as long as such study is profitable 
to them, even though classes may 
be small or individual study and 
practice may be necessary. — 
In small schools, we believe it 
is better to concentrate on a three- 
vear or four-year sequence in a 
single language rather than on a 
shorter sequence in more than one. 
And we recommend that, when 
conditions make it possible, stu- 
dents exceptionally proficient M 
language be encouraged by princi- 
pals and counselors to elect the 
study of a second modern foreign 
language while continuing the first. 
The functional method of teach- 
ing modern foreign languages 
should yield significant results in 
proportion to time spent. In the 
first two years of a four-year to 
six-year sequence, progress in lis- 
tening comprehension and speaking 
can be rapid. The third year can 
then result in progress in reading, 
writing, and habits of good usage 
The final years, with emphasis On 
oral skills still maintained, can a€- 
complish progress in further liter- 
ary and cultural understandings. 


OUTCOMES 


The following outcomes may be 
expected of a four-year to six-yeat 
sequence of study in a modern for- 
eign language: 

1. Motivation 

A better opportunity for student 
motivation when they actively lear” 
to hear and speak a modern foreig® 
language from the outset. 

2. Listening Comprehension 

Ability to understand a native 
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speaker talking at normal speed 
about a subject within the student’s 
language experience. 

3. Speaking Ability 

Ability to speak correctly and 
with good pronunciation on a sub- 
ject within the student’s experience 
in the modern foreign language. 

4. Reading Ability 

Ability to read with direct un- 
derstanding—that is, without the 
ritual of translation—anything with- 
in the range of what the student 
has learned to understand and say, 
and, in addition, ability to read 
more difficult materials with the aid 
of a dictionary. 

5. Writing “Ability 

Ability to write correctly what- 
ever he can say. i 

6. Knowledge of Structure 

Ability to conform to good usage 
in speaking and writing. 


ANY LANGUAGE USEFUL 


We believe that able and inter- 
ested secondary-school youth 
should be given the opportunity to 
study the modern foreign language 
they wish to study, but we also be- 
lieve that a student should not fore- 
go the study of any modern foreign 
language because the one he 
wishes to study is not available to 
him. We believe that when lan- 
guage study is functional and the 
student is able to achieve proficien- 
cy, the manner of learning one 
language usually carries over to 
learning another. Any modern lan- 
guage well learned will be useful. 

Nowadays, Spanish, F ren ch, 
German, and Italian, in that order, 
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are the modern languages most 
widely offered in our high schools. 
But our national need to talk the 
language of our most populous and 
important world neighbors suggests 
that, in addition to these most com- 
monly offered, we should consider 
the possibility of teaching Russian. 
The study of Russian may be as 
urgent as the study of any Western 
European language. We agree that 
the colleges and universities have 
the major stake in teaching Rus- 
sian, Chinese, Japanese, Arabic, 
and Hindu-Urdu. However, some 
large secondary schools with large 
enrolments have been able to find 
competent teachers and have intro- 
duced the study of Russian lan- 
guage. The national need for pro- 
ficiency in Russian is acute and de- 
serves high priority. But unless 
competent teachers, continuity in 
program, and appropriate instruc- 
tional materials can be secured, it 
makes no more sense for schools 
to initiate a study of Russian than 
to do so in any other language. 
To advise able and interested 
students on what and how much of 
a modern foreign language to study 
is a responsibility of principals, 
guidance counselors, and ome 
The advice must be perceptive an 
individual. We are convinced of 
the essential importance and value 
of functional moder n-language 
but we recognize that it 
should be elective. Once it is elect- 
ed, and success demonstrated, the 
student should be urged to w 
tinue the prescribed sequence o 
study in modern foreign language. 
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Educational and Entertaining for Everyone 
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Show-and-Tell” 


Ciexpa Woops and FRANCES TYRRELL GATHRIGHT 
In The Texas Outlook ° 


Uogxestens of preschool 
age have a knack for finding all 
sorts of fascinating objects, after 
which comes an immediate search 
for mother to share in the exciting 
discovery. Perhaps its a bright 
flower, an old dog bone, or a 
wriggling worm. Whatever it is, 
showing the object to another per- 
son and telling about its discovery 
is more than half the jov. 

When the child reaches school 
age, this natural inquisitiveness, 
this eagerness to discover the 
“how and why” of the world, can 
be guided into an activity of real 
educational benefit. As youngsters 
share with their classmates experi- 
ences, possessions, news, and dis- 
coveries, they are doing three im- 
portant things: growing in lan- 
guage development, improving in 
speech, and adding new words to 
their vocabulary. 

As a classroom activity the suc- 
cess of “show-and-tell” depends to 
a large extent on the teacher’s in- 
terest and ability in inspiring the 
necessary motivation. Now, let’s 
examine the role the teacher should 
play. Though most of such activit 
discussion is and should be spon- 
taneous, a teacher may at times, 
without conspicuous interference, 
make suggestions and do a certain 
amount of guiding to insure maxi- 
mum effectiveness. 


Glenda Woods and Frances Tyr- 
rell Gathright are junior and senior 
elementary-cducation majors, TC- 
spectively, at the University of 
Texas, Austin. Reported from The 
Texas Outlook, XLII (June 1959), 
14-16. 
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This guidance may be carried 
out in several ways. The teacher 
can: . 

1. Interest pupils in finding fur- 
ther information, and keep a good 
selection of resource books avail- 
able in the classroom. 

2. Help children see cause-and- 
effect relationships more clearly. 

3. Add to discussion, when nect- 
essary, to keep it moving. 

4. Encourage and guide children 
in selection of educational books 
and materials to use during their 
free time. 

5. Recognize and commend chil- 
dren for their educational presen- 
tations, thus stimulating others tO 
do better work. 

The kind of “summary” or follow- 
up made on each presentation de- 
pends on the maturity of the pu- 
pils. Many will, themselves, “rec 
ognize” unanswered questions and 
will make good use of the library 
reference facilities. 

Recently, for five months, we ob- 
served a second-grade classroom 
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in which the teacher had incorpor- 
ated the “show-and-tell” activity 
into the curriculum with surpris- 
ingly effective results. The teacher, 
Kathryn Ledbetter, at the Casis 
Elementary School in Austin, en- 
courages all forms of selfexpression, 
and the pupils respond freely and 
creatively. f 

Each dav a different pupil serves 
as chairman of the activity and 
performs these several important 
functions: one, to select and an- 
nounce the sequence or order of 
sharing; two, to encourage cour- 
tesy and order; three, to watch the 
time and keep a few from dominat- 
ing the “show-and-tell”; and four, 
to thank each pupil as his part is 
completed. The children them- 
selves are interested in improving 
this activitv in their classroom, 
sometimes taking votes on a certain 
question, or asking if anyone would 
like to hear further information on 
the subject next dav. 

In its deepest sense, “show-and- 
tell” should not be merely a speech 
situation. It involves a continuity 
of the various areas of communica- 
tion. In its broadest sense, “show- 
and-tell” implements and under- 
lies the entire program of educa- 
tion, and in a flexible program it 
is not limited to one set period. 

Of course, motivation by the 
teacher is a most important factor 
in producing an effective “show- 
and-tell.” Perhaps a few examples 
of well-integrated classroom activ- 
ity will provide some helpful ideas 
for elementary teachers who want 
their “show-and-tell” presentations 
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to be educational and instructional, 
as well as entertaining, for every 
member of the class. 

1. Mary had taken a trip from 
Texas to Florida. She brought a 
map of Mississippi Arkansas, and 
Louisiana to class and traced her 
route. She had prepared her own 
outline and talked about her trip 
from her notes. Mary also had 
brought some pine cones she gath- 
ered on the trip. 

2, When studying about fossils, 
one of the students found some pic- 
tures in the National Geographic 
illustrating an article entitled 
“Brontosaur Walks Again! A Pre- 
historic Drama Lives Anew for 
Museum Visitors.” The pupils were 
fascinated with the report and pic- 
tures of these prehistoric animals. 

3. The unit was on dental health. 
One of the boys found the jawbone 
of a coyote with the teeth intact. 


He brought it to class for the pu- 
remarking, “He 


pils to inspect, 
didn’t take care of his teeth very 
well.” This led into a report made 
on the types of animal teeth, blunt 
for grass, sharp for eating meat and 
tearing, tusks for defense or for 
digging. 

4. Music, too, provided an op- 
portunity to “show-and-tell. Susan 
brought her violin to class. After 
showing and naming all the parts, 
ayed “Picking Strawberries - 
Twinkle Little Star. 
‘Another pupil couldn’t bring his 
piano. But he prepared a car i 
board piano ke yboard. = Psd 

i layed” a 
plained it and then he “play i 


piece silently. 
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How Goes the “Battle of Usage”? 


Teachers Attitudes toward Current 


English Usage 


THURSTON WOMACK 


In The English Journal 


em is some feeling among 
teachers of English that the battle 
of usage has been won. There is a 
feeling, too, among some of us that 
discussions about moot or debat- 
able usages are somehow old hat— 
that everybody knows nowadays 
that to object to the split infinitive 
is, as Robert C. Pooley put it in 
Teaching English Usage, “little 
more than pedantic rubbish.” I am 
one, however, who believes that 
the study of usage and the dissem- 
ination of information about usage 
to teachers must be continuous and 
persistent. I base my statement on 
the evidence of a study I com- 
pleted last year in order to dis- 
cover teachers’ attitudes toward 50 
debatable items of usage. 

The teachers included in the 
survey were all members of the 
National Council of Teachers of 
English (NCTE) and included ele- 
mentary, secondary, and college 
teachers. The 50 debatable items of 
usage were selected from the “dis- 
putable” items discussed in current 
literature and likely to be available 
to the teachers. The usages are 
listed here as economically as pos- 
sible, either by the familiar gram- 
matical label, by a truncated exam- 
ple, or by description, whichever 
way seems clearest. 


EE 
Thurston Womack is Associate Pro- 
fessor in the Language Arts Divi- 
sion, San Francisco State College, 
California. Reported from The Eng- 
lish Journal, XLII (April 1959), 
186-90. 
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The split infinitive; the case of 
the noun or pronoun before the 
gerund; seven items of agreement 
between subject and verb and pro- 
noun and antecedent; one. . . he; 

„is when . . . ; these kind... 
data is... ; preposition at end of 
sentence; either of three; shortest 
of two; dangling participle (not an 
absurd one); myself used in the 
nominative; between you and I; 
who are you waiting for?; drive 
slow; as if he was; it is me; arent 
I... ; Jones was younger than 
him; building’s roof; after discuss- 
ing the heroine, most of the young 
women expressed no desire to be 
her; it looks like it will rain; the 
boy felt badly; can in the sense of 
permission; very nice people; fixed 
in the sense of repaired; different 
than; awful colds; New York is 
further east than Chicago; try and 
finish; due to in the sense of be- 
cause of; has proven; raised instead 
of reared; Americans have got to 
make democracy work; some stu- 
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dents do not know if they can... ; 
divided between three; the reason 

. . was because . . . ; the students 
enthused about ; the state 
hung the murderers; the old man 
laid down on his bed... ;.. 
cannot help but .. . ; the swim- 
mers dove into the pool; the sol- 
diers fulfilled the dying wish of the 
commander. 

The questionnaire used in the 
survey asked the teacher to judge 
each item with regard to accept- 
ability in formal or informal speech 
and formal or informal writing, 
thus allowing a choice of the four 
variables in cach of the two cate- 
gories, speech and writing. The 50 
items were offered as being usages 
which sometimes occur in the lan- 
guage of students. The teacher was 
asked what the teacher's attitude 
should be toward the items. 

Published information for each 
usage was compared item by item 
with the teachers’ views, revealing 
that in general the majority of 
teachers still reject most usages 
that published information tends to 
Support as acceptable. The teach- 
ers’ comments often clarified their 
reasons for not accepting the items, 
and they were often more revealing 
than the statistics. Many teachers 
in the survey felt that English 
teachers are obligated to hold a 
conservative view toward language 
change and should acknowledge 
changes in usage only after such 
changes are reported in journals, 
textbooks, and dictionaries. One 
college teacher who rejected most 
of the items on the questionnaire 
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claimed familiarity with the history 
of the English language, with Fries, 
Marckwardt, and Bloomfield. Yet 
he maintained his position on the 
basis of personal preference for the 
so-called correct usages. 


NO JUSTIFICATION 


Other teachers succinctly labeled 
the items as “incorrect grammar.” 
Some commented that the line must 
be held or “these errors . . . will 
continue to exist.” The “rules of 
grammar” were often cited, and fre- 
quent missuse, it was claimed, is 
no justification for grammatical er- 
rors. One teacher asserted that the 
American people have become 
“grammar lazy,” that it is the Eng- 
lish teacher's responsibility to up- 
hold standards in language. There 
was also the view expressed that 
such words as enthused and prov- 
en “do not literally exist.” Some 
teachers felt that teaching that 
more than one usage is acceptable 
further confuses an already con- 
fused student. Other teachers 
claimed to be “old-fashioned” and 
to be influenced by extensive train- 
ing in Latin as reasons for reject- 
ing most of the usages. ; 

The foregoing eae sie 
roughly a prescriptive, or right 
or “wrong” view toward usage. 
Among the written-in comments on 
the questionnaires were : many 
which reveal a descriptive view to- 
ward usage. The descriptive view 
observes levels of usage, sees ac- 
ceptable usage not as being 
“right” or “wrong, but as being 
relative to the social situation in 
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which language is used. This de- 
scriptive view of usage is the posi- 
tion held by such scholars and stu- 
dents of usage as Fries, Marck- 
wardt and Walcott, and others. 

Among those voicing a descrip- 
tive approach to usage study and 
teaching were many who feel that 
insistence on usages which teach- 
ers themselves do not observe is 
not only ludicrous but a waste of 
time. Many teachers stated that 
the usage thev trv to get their stu- 
dents to observe and imitate is the 
usage of the educated people of the 
community in which thev live, re- 
gardless of whether or not that 
usage violates the rules of the 
grammar books. 

The questionnaire provided sta- 
tistical data for demonstrating 
the possible relationship between 
Scores on the usage items and the 
variables: (1) grade level at which 
the teacher teaches, (2) size of 
community in which the teacher 
teaches, (3) years of teaching ex- 
perience, and (4) highest academic 
degree held by the teacher. Earlier 
studies suggested that high-school 
teachers in small towns tended to 
reject items of debatable usage. The 
present survey confirms this ten- 
dency and adds two other variables, 
experience and degree held. The 
teacher, then, most likely to reject 
items of debatable usage is the 
high-school teacher with more than 
10 vears of teaching experience 
living in a small town, who holds 
either an A.B. or an M.A, degree, 
On the other hand, the teacher 
most likely to accept items of de- 
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batable usage is the college teach- 
er ina city of more than 50,000 
people with less than 10 vears of 
experience and a doctor's degree. 
The fact that the elementary teach- 
er generally falls between these 
two furnishes interesting material 
for conjecture. 

One might safely infer in the 
case of the college teacher that a 
tendency to approve items of de- 
batable usage is directly related 
to linguistic sophistication. Logi- 
cally, then, one might conclude that 
clementary teachers are in general 
more sophisticated — linguistically 
than high-school teachers, although 
this conclusion should be made only 
tentatively, since the position of 
elementary teachers might be ex- 
plained on the basis of their not 
being linguistically sophisticated 
enough to identify “wrong” usages. 
There is, however, some informa- 
tion in the survey which indicates 
that the elementary teachers can 
hardly be considered benighted 
about linguistic matters. 

One thing seems clear; the usage 
battle has not been won, though 
progress has been made. Two rec- 
ommendations seem in order; (1) 
Regardless of teaching level, there 
should be included in the prepara- 
tion of teachers of English a sound 
orientation in the views and meth- 
odology of modern scientific lan- 
guage study; (2) The NCTE 
should continue its program of sup- 
port of committees on current Eng- 
lish usage and its publication of 
books and articles dealing with 
usage of American English. * 
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Can Teachers Teach W hat They Dowt Know? 


Arithmetical Understandings 
of Elementary-School Teachers 


Joun E. Bran 


In The Elementary School Journal 


Jonas it is imperative that all 
citizens attain mathematical liter- 
acy to carry out the responsibili- 
ties and use the opportunities of 
effective citizenship in a mod- 
ern technocracy. Elementary-school 
teachers—as well as junior-high and 
senior-high teachers—must recog- 
nize and assume their share of re- 
sponsibility through effective arith- 
metic instruction in our public 
schools. 

A firm grasp of basic arithmeti- 
cal concepts and processes is essen- 
tial to teach arithmetic meaning- 
fully. Teachers cannot teach under- 
standings that they themselves do 
not have. Effective instructional 
methodology will not automatically 
follow understanding, but certain 
effective teaching methods are in- 
escapably rooted in understanding. 

One prerequisite for any pro: 
gram to further develop essential 
understandings among teachers is 
to determine what factors the 
teachers bring to the teaching of 
arithmetic—their understanding of 
the subject, their attitudes toward 
it, and their recognition of possible 
need for improvement. To measure 
these facets of the classroom teach- 
ers’ background was the purpose of 
a study recently completed under 
the direction of the writer and the 
1959 
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Professor of Education. at Brigham 
Young University, Salt Lake City, 
now is Director of Research in the 
Utah State Department of Public 
Instruction. Reported from The 
Elementary School Journal, XLIX 
(May 1959), 447-50. 
pce aA Be 
sponsorship of the Utah Educa- 
tional Research Council. The in- 
strument selected to measure ele- 
mentary-school teachers’? under- 
standing of basic arithmetical prin- 
ciples and concepts was Glennon’s 
Test of Basic Mathematical Under- 
standings, which consists of five 
sections: 

1. The Decimal System of No- 
tation (15 items) 

2. Basic Understandings of In- 
tegers and Processes (15 items) 

3. Basic Understandings of Frac- 
tions and Processes (15 items) 

4. Basic Understandings of Dec- 
imals and Processes (20 items) 

5. Basic Understandings of the 
Rationale of Computation (15 
items) 

Altogether 450 classroom teach- 
ers in the elementary schools in 40 
representative school districts in 
Utah were tested for the study. The 
teachers’ scores on the 80-item test 
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ranged from 18 to 78. The mean 
score for all teachers was 52.46, or 
65.58 percent. Roughly, two- 
thirds of all teachers answered be- 
tween 39 and 65 items correctly. 


IMPROVEMENT NEEDED 


A questionnaire was devised to 
determine the relationship between 
test scores and various criterions 
deemed relevant to the problem. 
It was revealed, for example, that 
teachers, having taken the test, 
noted that they were in need of im- 
provement. Before the test, the 
overwhelming majority of teachers 
—71.92 percent—considered them- 
selves average in arithmetical un- 
derstandings covered by the test; 
89.35 percent considered them- 
selves average or above and thus 
presumably under no great pres- 
sure for selfimprovement. After the 
test, however, the group who per- 
ceived themselves as below aver- 
age in arithmetic understanding in- 
creased from 10.65 percent to 
24.96 percent. 

The study also indicated that as 
teachers gain experience there is a 
small cumulative increase in their 
understanding of arithmetic, and 
that a teachers college preparation 
has a direct bearing on arithmetic 
understandings. Teachers who had 
done graduate work, for ins 
averaged more than seven 
above teachers who did no 
a Bachelor’s degree. 

The first steps in any program of 
remediation must be to determine 
objectively whether improvement 
is possible as well as desirable, 


tance, 
points 
t have 


Since many teachers—on all grade 
levels—scored in the 60’s and TO’s, 
it seems fair to assume that im- 
provement for most of the others 
is possible. 

Judging from the test results, 
most elementary-school teachers 
apparently have an adequate un- 
derstanding of the place-value rela- 
tionships in the decimal system of 
notation. The problem here, then, 
is primarily one of refining and ex- 
tending these understandings. 


OTHER PROBLEMS 


The study disclosed several other 
problems. For example, while 
three-fourths of the items on inte- 
gers and processes were answered 
correctly, this proportion dropped 
to just over half when decimal proc- 
esses were introduced. It should 
not take a great deal of review to 
enlarge the facility with integers 
to include the important but less 
familiar extension of integers into 
decimal fractions. 

The findings on fractions and 
fractional processes pointed up an- 
other difficulty, Fractions are not 
based on powers of 10 but on an 
infinite number of possible denom- 
inators. Many teachers needed 
a more thorough understanding 
of the quantitative relationships 
among fractions that are used wide- 
ly enough to justify their inclusion 
in the curriculum, The concepts of 
halves, thirds, fourths, sixths, 
eighths, twelfths, sixteenths, and 
thirty-seconds especially should be 
developed, along with the under- 
standings necessary to extend these 
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concepts to any unfamiliar fractions 
encountered. 

The final section of the test ex- 
plored teachers’ understandings of 
the rationale of computation. Asa 
test of computational skills, the ex- 
amples in the section were simple 
enough. Yet teachers were able to 
explain underlying principles in- 
volved in these computations for 
only 60 percent of the items. The 
results seem to point up conclu- 
sions of other researchers who have 
noted an emphasis on rote memori- 
zation and mechanical processes. 

Authorities generally agree that 
the undergraduate preparation of 
teachers should include a basic 
course in arithmetic and course in 
teaching methodology. Some col- 
leges of education have already set 
up these requirements. An arithme- 
tic course to develop a working 
understanding of number systems 
should be required not only of ele- 
mentary-school teachers but also 
of all college students who cannot 
demonstrate adequate understand- 
ing and proficiency in this field. 
The course proposed is not a reme- 
dial course that repeats the content 
of high-school mathematics, but a 
college-level course with full credit. 

Ideally, the requirement would 
in time eliminate the need for such 
a course. For, if teachers whose un- 
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derstandings are coupled with ef- 
fective teaching procedures could 
so guide the quantitative experi- 
ences of children that the children 
achieved a lasting understanding 
and mastery of fundamental arith- 
metic principles and concepts, the 
next generation of teachers would 
have far less need for a college- 
level course in basic mathematics. 
While it is virtually impossible to 
realize this ideal in full, partial 
realization is both possible and 
likely. 

The needs are too pressing to 
limit action to preservice education 
of teachers; in-service programs for 
improving arithmetic instruction 
are also needed. Two courses of in- 
service action seem appropriate. 
One possibility is a series of state, 
regional, or district workshops in 
arithmetic. Another possibility is a 
series of regional extension courses 
under the direction of the colleges 
of education in each state, to be of- 
fered at the graduate level for uni- 
versity credit. 

Whether these activities are spon- 
sored and financed by the various 
school districts, state depite 
of public instruction, gs 
grants, or some combination ; 
these, they present an opportuni | 
and a challenge that parents sne 
educators cannot ignore. 


r grandmother how she 


AN eight-year-old girl, asked by her : : 
was ioe in arithmetic, replied, “Swell, hi re bee) 
our Roman Noodles now.”—Reported by Ellen 

in The Christian Science Monitor. 
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Tue EDUCATION DIGEST WASHINGTON BUREAU 


Classroom Automation.—Automa- 
tion is moving into classrooms—in- 
exorably—and Washington officials 
are wondering what to do about it. 
Stop it? Hardly possible. The 
armed forces have made extensive 
use of teaching machines and the 
evidence reflects the effectiveness 
of the electronic teacher. Encour- 
age the trend? That is hardly nec- 
essary. Research and experimenta- 
tion with teaching machines are 
moving ahead at a brisk pace. 
Washington officials have, there- 
fore, decided to do the only thing 
they can—report what's happening 
and hope for the best. 

The first such report will be 
called “Automation in Teaching.” 
It is being compiled by the NEA’s 
division of audio-visual instruction. 
The story will begin in 1926 and 
will end with an account of three 
teaching machines soon to be 
placed on the market by Prof. Skin- 
ner of Harvard University. 

Devices already in use teach 
arithmetic to elementary children 
and foreign languages to high- 
school students. Some machines use 
the Socratic method; others encour- 
age a problem-solving technique; 
and there are machines which can 
help in drill with anything from 
grammar to geometric theorems. 

Leaders in audio-visual instruc- 
tion foresee sharp controversy de- 
veloping around the use of teach- 
ing machines. 


Creators of these electronic 


teaching devices already argue that 
“education, just as other industries, 
must increase productivity to solve 
the problem of multiplying student 
population vs. lagging teaching 
population.” They argue that 
teaching machines would decrease 
clerical drudgery for teachers and 
provide individual tutors for stu- 
dents. Experimentation with teach- 
ing machines and their program 
content is now going on in the New 
York Institute of Technology, at 
Harvard University, and at various 
points north and south and all the 
way across the country to Califor- 
nia’s UCLA. A good deal of experi- 
mentation has already been carried 
on with subject matter and with 
test groups of elementary-grade 
pupils. In some instances, many of 
the more determined experimenters 
believe the machines can replace 
living teachers on the college level 
and foresee their use both in teach- 
ing basic content as well as in test- 
ing achievement. 

Organized teachers are expected 
to fight the introduction of the 
gadgets in the classrooms with the 
same fervor that eighteenth-century 
workers fought the automatic loom. 


Can Schools Help Delinquency? 
—Good teaching and good school 
administration are potent measures 
in reducing the incidence of juve- 
nile misbehavior, the Juvenile De- 
linquency Project reported to the 
NEA last month. 
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Wise teachers and sympathetic 
principals are in the first line of 
defense in combatting potential 
troublemaking by youths. But a 
small percentage of tougher char- 
acters need stern measures, and 
these must be administered not by 
school people but by the psychia- 
trist, social worker, police, and 
court officers. 

The NEA’s Juvenile Delinquen- 
cy Project spent nearly 12 months 
studving causes and cures for 
youthful misbehavior. Its report, in 
two volumes, first seeks a theory 
for juvenile delinquency and then 
suggests principles and practices 
for coping with the problem. (See 
page 5 of this issue of THe Epuca- 
TION Dicersv.) 

The theoretical statement holds 
that a good deal of juvenile crime 
stems from lower-class youngsters 
who seek to find themselves ‘or to 
establish their worth as personali- 
ties. The ways in which they seek 
to achieve this—cursing, beating up 
others, cheating, stealing—are not 
accepted by the legal-societal sys- 
tem under which we live. The cure, 
in theory, therefore, is to help 
lower-class youngsters find ways 
for achieving prestige which do not 
violate the norms of our culture. 

Coming to the more solid ground 
of practice, the Project reports case 
after case in which potential 
troublemakers were set straight by 
good classroom management, zest- 
ful teaching, and sympathetic coun- 
seling. Moreover, the Project staff 
members assign the classroom 
teacher a special role in the fight 
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against juvenile crime. The teacher 
should identify early possible trou- 
ble makers of the future and refer 
them to the principal for special 
treatment. 

Predelinquent and delinquent 
youngsters can often be helped by 
special courses, special teachers, or 
special classes. St. Paul, Houston, 
Newark (N. J.), Los Angeles 
County, Chicago, New York City, 
Indianapolis, and Pittsburgh are 
among the school districts which 
resort to such remedial or rehabili- 
tative services. 

“But juvenile delinquency is ev- 
erybody’s business. All citizens, the 
general public, and lay and pro- 
fessional workers must get into the 
act. The school . . . cannot go it 
alone,” says the Project. 


College Degree Mills. —The 
American Council on Education 
wants federal and state legislation 
to curb and control America’s de- 
gree mills. 

A degree mill, accord 
Council, is an agency, calling it- 
self a college or university, which 
sells, by mail usually, quickie di- 
“for a fee starting at $50 or 
mill has no faculty, 
library, or adequately constructed 
correspondence lessons. A mailbox 
or a rented office desk serves as the 
campus. The “institution offers 
bachelors, masters, and doctors de- 
in subjects ranging from 


ing to the 


plomas for 
so. A degree ! 


grees e 
philosophy to naturopathic medi 
cine. 

und that some 200 


The Council fo 


degree mills operate in the United 
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States, cheating 750,000 students 
of $750,000,000 a year. 

Of special interest to the U. S. 
State Department is that a number 
of degree mills located in the 
United States lure foreign na- 
tionals. “The sale of American di- 
plomas in Africa is a significant 
problem,” says Arthur S. Adams, 
Council president. 

The Council recommends, there- 
fore, that the State Department be 
empowered by law to control the 
operations of American degree mills 
as they affect international rela- 
tions. 

A large part of the responsibility 
for curbing the evils of the degree 
mills should fall on the U. S. Office 
of Education, the Post Office, and 
the Federal Trade Commission, the 
Council says. Just what assignments 
each should be given must be de- 
termined by Congress after a series 
of committee hearings. 

But federal legislation must be 
coupled with action by the states. 
It is the states which must adopt 
uniform legislation setting mini- 
mum standards for licensing and 
Operating institutions of higher 
learning, especially those which 
grant degrees. Concludes the Coun- 
cil: “With a firm legal framework 
obtained through state action and 
supplemental federal legislation, 
and with the careful documentation 
of degree mill activities placed in 
the public records through a con- 
gressional investigation . . . there is 
a real chance that American de- 


gree mills can be eliminated from 
the educational scene.” 


Rickover Testifies—When Vice —: 
Admiral Hyman G. Rickover re- 
turned from Soviet Russia last 
summer, he received a telephone 
call from Clarence Cannon (D., 
Missouri), chairman of the power- 
ful House Committee on Appropri- 
ations. Would the Admiral mind 
testifying before the Committee on 
Russia’s schools? The Admiral said 
he’d be delighted and so became 
the rare example of being witness 
for a Congressional hearing set up 
especially to hear him and him 
alone. 

The Committee has just released 
the testimony. It is an 82-page 
pamphlet in which the Admiral 
records these personal convictions: 

1. American schools are not the 
best in the world. 

2. In the training of the intellect 
the Russians are doing a better job 
than we are. 

3. American schools should abol- 
ish the electives system for high- 
school and college students. 

4. American schools should set ’ 
up uniform national standards to — 
which teachers, schools, and pupils 
would have to adhere, 

5. American communities should 
stop building beautiful school edi- 
fices and make their school plants 
more austere, like Russia is doing: 
Then there would be enough 
money saved for “real education. 

Although these statements re- 
peat the Admiral’s previously pub- q 
lished arguments, they assume im- » 
portance because they were re- 
stated before the Appropriations 
Committee during a long and leis- 
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urely session. Admiral Rickover re- 
ceived a careful hearing by nearly 
all Committee members. This is the 
same Committee which has a life- 
and-death power over all appropri- 
ations for school purposes. 

At one point in the testimony, 
Rep. Evins (D., Tenn.) asked: “As 
T have listened to your comments, 
Admiral, it appears that the Rus- 
sians are taking the lead in well- 
disciplined education in getting at 
fundamentals. Our forte has been 
more along the lines of inculcating 
initiative and independent thought. 
= course, we all appreciate that, 
or example, a man who can’t add 
or subtract properly is not likely to 
develop a new system of calculus. 
But, don’t you feel that perhaps 
Our system and our emphasis on 
initiative, to some extent at least, 
is a factor to our advantage?” 

Admiral Rickover: “I am afraid 
that I cannot agree with you that 
our educational system inculcates 
initiative and independence of 
thought. In my opinion, it goes in 
too much for life adjustment, be- 
havioral conditioning, and teach- 
ing the child to conform to what- 
ever group he will be identified 
with in later life. Typewriting, 
driver training, woodshop, eti- 
quette, baton twirling, flycasting, 
domestic science, and other know- 
how subjects, no matter how “‘use- 
ful’ they may be, do not, to my 
mind, inculcate as much initiative 
and independent thought as does 
grappling with the basic liberal- 
arts curriculum. Dealing with hard 
intellectual problems toughens the 
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mind and to that extent develops 
initiative.” 


NEA Emphasis.—For the third 
consecutive year, the National Edu- 
cation Association took a day and a 
half to bring together its entire pro- 
fessional staff—or as many mem- 
bers as could be rounded up at one 
time—to do some stock-taking, soul- 
searching, and planning for the fu- 
ture. The sessions were held Sep- 
tember 20 and 21. 

Where shall the NEA place its 
emphasis during the months ahead? 
was the big question Executive Sec- 
retary William G. Carr asked. The 
answers were already foreshadowed 
by the assignments given to four 
task forces three months before the 
two-day soul-searching meeting. 

The task forces were asked to 
explore (1) ways for working to- 
ward balance in the curriculum, 
(2) ways to improve professional 
preparation of teachers, (3) how 
to improve communication between 
NEA and its affiliated state and 
local associations, and (4) how to 
finance quality in public education. 

It should be no surprise that the 
NEA staff considered point four 


challenging assignment 
onths. In the 
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portant single agreement of the re- 
aff conference was that there 
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imperative before Congress comes 
back for the next session. 

In short, 1960 should be a nor- 
mal vear. The NEA, as usual, will 
make its all-out effort for a bill 
seeking federal aid to the public 
schools. 


Grants-in-Aid Agency.—Congress 
is planning to set up a permanent 
commission to advise on a multi- 
billion dollar business—grants-in- 
aid to the states. 

Even lawmakers skeptical of 
“another commission” think it is a 
good idea. The second session of 
the 86th Congress, beginning in 
January, is likely to enact the leg- 
islation creating this new agency. 

In 1959 the federal government 
paid out $6 billion in all types of 
grants to states. About $1 billion 
of this was for educational pur- 
poses. Congress believes it is time 
to set up permanent machinery that 
would bring efficiency in the dis- 
tribution of these grants. (The ef- 
forts to curtail or limit them has 
long been abandoned.) 

Congressional grants-in-aid go 
back to the days of Lincoln; ef- 
forts to regulate them go back to 
the days of Theodore Roosevelt. In 
1908 President Roosevelt called the 
first Governors Conference and laid 
before it the question of how fed- 
eral help to the states could be co- 
ordinated and improved. 

Half a century later this same 
question was before the so-called 
Kestnbaum Commission. In 1953, 
the White House asked a business- 
man, Meyer Kestnbaum, to head 


temporary commission on 
relations. The 
group labored for two years and 
issued a report, the substance of 
which was that the federal govern- 
ment should curtail grants-in-aid 
and gradually return the activities 
in which the federal government 
has been involved back to the 
states. 

Educators did not like this con- 
clusion—but thev had little to wor- 
ry about. According to Rep. Fon- 
tain (D., N.C.), the Kestnbaum 
Commission has had “no significant 
impact” on federal-state relations 
or the improvement of grants-in- 
aid programs. A still later effort 
made by President Eisenhower in 
creating a Joint Federal-State Ac- 
tion Committee was about as cf- 
fective as the Kestnbaum Commis- 
sion. Congressmen say that there 
is need for a permanent piece of 
machinery under a Congressional 
charter and with a specific Con- 
gressional mandate and with power 
to act. 

Should such an agency be cre- 
ated, it would face, in microcosm, 
nearly all the problems of the fed- 
eral government. Aside from road 
building, flood prevention, conser- 
vation, and public-health questions 
(to name but four) it would have 
to be concerned with grants-in-aid 
for agricultural extension work, 
school lunches, rural libraries, vo- 
cational education and rehabilita- 
tion, school Operations in federally 
affected areas, college housing, and 


child welfare services (to name but 
seven.) - 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCIES: 
Cece, Ind.: George S. 
ie elmer, acting superintendent 
es the = maon of Herman L. 
shibler in June, has bi a : 
pect , has been named su- 

Eugene, Ore.: i 

. A «=: Millard Z. Pond 
oaneny superintendent at Burl- 
i gi on, Iowa, is successor to Clar- 
ence Hines, resigned. 
- Santa Cruz, Calif.: Thomas R. 
cornet formerly at Pacific Grove, 
ahi., 1s now superintendent. 


CoLtrce PRESIDENTS: 

Posi hin State College, Eau 
te ni Leonard Haas, dean of in- 
ae “a since 1948, has been 
oe successor to William R. 
pt president since 1941, who 
gf ae because of ill health. 
ge Seed of Arkansas, Fayette- 
ah 4 Storm Whaley has been 
ee president, succeeding 
Mori Re sae now chancellor of 
telah arolina State College, Ra- 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 
Or m State Teachers College, 
mae ja: R. Marvin Schadt, for- 
Kan y papecanenient at Ellinwood, 
ae ., has been named head of the 
eas of school administra- 
ion. 

iE of Texas, Austin: 
Snes B. Hayes, formerly super- 
ig ent cat Freeport, Tex., has 
F en appointed professor of educa- 
ional administration. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 

Clardy H. Moore, who retired in 
June after 32 years as superinten- 
dent at Clarksville, Tenn., has been 
appointed special staff assistant 
for the National Defense Education 
Act Programs in the U. S. Office 
of Education. Another recent ap- 
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pointment by the U. S. Office of 
Education is Don Twiford, formerly 
director of guidance services with 
the Nebraska State Department of 
Education, who was named special- 
ist for program development of 
testing, guidance, and counseling 
for the U. S. Office. 


Recent DEATHS: 

Harry Dexter Kitson, professor 
emeritus of education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and 
a pioneer in the development of vo- 
cational guidance, at the age of 78. 


Plastic School 
A scHooL building made of plastics 
which can be expanded, converted 
to new needs, and even taken 
apart, moved to a different site, and 
uickly reassembled, has been de- 
signed at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

The school is constructed of 
load-bearing sandwich panels made 
of thin plastic outer skins bonded 
to a core of plastic foam. The skins 
bear most of the load. The core 
stabilizes the outer skins, prevents 
them from buckling under stress, 
and is used as insulation. 


Fewer H. S. Formal Classes? 
Hicu schools patterned more like 
colleges—with fewer formal classes 
and more individual study time— 
were suggested as one way of solv- 
ing the problem of crowded high- 
school curriculums by Lloyd $: 
Michael, superintendent of Evans- 
ton Township High School, Evans- 
1] Conference 
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Highland Park, Ill., in October. 

“All too frequently we have or- 
ganized our high schools as though 
without the physical presence of 
the teacher there would be no 
learning,” he said. “However, near- 
ly all college students report that 
they learn more per year in 
college, where each class meets 
only two or three times a week, 
than they do in high school, where 
each class meets every day. There 
is no reason to think that young- 
sters 13 to 17 years old can stand 
more of a classroom grind than col- 
lege students.” 


International Committee 
Creation of an independent na- 
tional committee to study the par- 
ticipation of American universities 
in international education, research, 
and technical assistance was an- 
nounced in October by Henry T. 
Heald, president of the Ford Foun- 
dation. 

The new group, known as the 
Committee on the University and 
World Affairs, consists of nine 
leaders from universities, govern- 
ment, business, and foundations, J. 
L. Morrill, president of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, is chairman. 
Other members are: Harold Boes- 
chenstein, president, Owens-Corn- 
ing Fiberglas Corporation; Harvie 
Branscomb, chancellor, Vanderbilt 
University; Arthur S, Flemming, 
U. S. Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare; Senator J. W. 
Fulbright; John W, Gardner, pres- 
ident, the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York; Franklin D. Murphy, 


chancellor, University of Kansas; 
Philip D. Reed, General Electric 
Company; and Dean Rusk, presi- 
dent, the Rockefeller Foundation. 


For Better Administrators 

Tue American Association of School 
Administrators has announced it 
has received a grant of $346,843 
by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation 
of Battle Creek, Mich., to aid in its 
efforts to raise standards of school 
administration and improve leader- 
ship of America’s schools. 

The Committee for the Ad- 
vancement of School Administra- 
tion, through which the Kellogg 
Foundation and AASA have been 
working in recent years in a joint 
effort to improve administrative 
standards in schools, will continue 
to spearhead the program, accord- 
ing to Martin Essex, president of 
the AASA. 

Ultimate aims of the program are 
to bring about accreditation of se- 
lected colleges and universities spe 
cially qualified to award degrees in 
school administration, to help states 
adopt standards which would re- 
quire new school administrators to 
be graduates of accredited schools, 
and to persuade school boards to 
employ only graduates of high 
quality training programs. 


School Fire Study 

THE National Academy of Sciences 
—National Research Council, a pri- 
vate body of research scientists and 
engineers, has announced a spe- 
cial study of school fire safety. The 
study will be conducted by the 
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with joint sponsorship of the Com- 
mittee on Fire Research under a 
grant from Educational Facilities 
Laboratories, Inc. 

Chief purpose of the project is to 
assemble, evaluate, and publish in- 
formation on the question of fire 
safety and its dual relationship to 
the economies of school structures 
and the educational needs of com- 
munities. 


New Magazine 
ANNOUNCEMENT of a new maga- 
zine to be issued starting in Janu- 
ary has been made by Buttenheim 
Publishing Company. The new pub- 
lication, to be called Overview, will 
incorporate two current Butten- 
heim publications—The School Ex- 
ecutive and Educational Business. 
, Editor of Overview will be Arch- 
ibald B. Shaw, formerly superin- 
tendent at Scarsdale, N. Y. He suc- 
ceeds Walter D. Cocking, who will 
retire January 1, 1960. Dr. Cock- 
ing has been editor of School Ex- 
ecutive and Educational Business 
since 1943, 


New TV Center 

A CENTER for Instructional Tele- 
vision, said to be the first of its 
kind in the United States, has been 
established by New York Univer- 
sity in collaboration with the Radio 
Corporation of America. The 
Center’s program, designed to de- 
velop and disseminate the most ef- 
fective techniques for televised 
teaching in the nation’s schools, was 
scheduled to begin in September. 
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Intended for teachers, producer- 
directors, evaluators, and adminis- 
trators, the Center’s program will 
include teacher-training, appren- 
ticeships, institutes and in-service 
workshops, consulting services, and 
research. 

The Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica has provided approximately 
$100,000 in funds and television 
equipment for the Center. 


DATES OF THE MONTA: 

Noy. 1-2, Association of Urban 
Universities, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Noy. 3-5, National Association of 
Public School Adult Educators, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Noy. 8-14, American Education 
Week. 

Noy. 25-28, National Council for 
the Social Studies, Kansas City. 

Nov. 27-29, National Council for 
Geographic Education, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Nov. 29-Dec. 2, National Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults, 


Chicago, Ill. 


DATES oF THE Cominc MONTHS: 
Dec. 7-11, American Vocational 
Association, Chicago, Til. Ae. 
Feb. 11-13, American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
Chicago, Ill. , 
Feb. 13-17, Americ: 
of School Administrators, 


City, N. J. j 
Feb. 27-Mar. 2, National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Princi- 
ls, Portland, Ore. 
Pa Beb. 29-Mar. 3, NEA Department 
of Audio-Visual Instruction, Cin- 


i i, Ohio. i 
Sne 6-10, Association for Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Develop- 


hington, D. C. 
ments WES, Department of Ele- 


mentary School Principals, NEA, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


an Association 
Atlantic 


o ew 


Getting Down to Cases. Robert 
L. Brackenbury. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1959, Pp. 
222. $4.00. 

Subtitled “A Problems Approach 
to Educational Philosophizing,” this 
book introduces into each chapter 
specific problematic situations in- 
stead of describing various phil- 
osophical viewpoints and deduct- 
ing educational implications there- 
from. 

Each situation is developed to 
represent one or more of the cru- 
cial issues in education today. The 
problems are theoretical in that 
they involve broad issues and prin- 
ciples, but their treatment is given 
substance and concreteness by the 
use of the case approach. Follow- 
ing each case study there is a dis- 
cussion of various methods of 
handling the situation and the prin- 
ciples of Philosophy involved in 
each method. 

Professor Brackenbury is chair- 
man of social and Philosophical ed- 
ucation at the University of South- 
ern California. 


Introduction to Educational Re- 
Search. Carter V, Good. New 
York: Appleton-Cen tury- 
Crofts, Inc., 1959, Pp. xii -+ 
424. $5.00. 

The author explains that this is 
not intended to be a “rule book” of 
research methods, but is, instead, a 
discussion of concepts, principles, 
and procedures in educational re- 
search. 

The plan of presentation followed 
here is to identify areas appropri- 
ate for investigation, to character- 
ize the research procedure or data- 
gathering technique, and to sum- 
marize illustrative studies. 

The author discusses such topics 
as the hallmarks of scientific meth- 
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od, problem and hypothesis, his- 
tory and historiography, descrip- 
tive-survey studies, development 
and growth studies, clinical and 
case studies, experimental designs, 
and the technical report. 

Dr. Good is director of graduate 
studies and dean of Teachers Col- 
lege, University of Cincinnati. 


Guidance in the Elementary 
School. Robert H. Knapp. Bos- 
ton: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 
1959. Pp. xii + 394. $5.00. 
Guidance, in this book, is related 

to all facets of the child’s experl- 

ence, not only in school but at home 
and in the community. 

The role of the teacher as 
teacher-counselor in the elementary 
school, the role of the cumulative 
record in the guidance program, the 
problem of exceptional children, the 
techniques of grouping, and the 
techniques of administration are all 
covered in the discussion. 

The reasons behind the various 
guidance techniques presented are 
given by the author to help the 
reader develop understanding and 
achieve the flexibility needed to 


cope with individual situations as 
they arise. 


The Alive and Growing Teach- 
er. Clark E. Moustakas. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 
Inc., 1959, Pp. 157. $3.00. 


d profes- 
problems and con- 


a group of classroom teachers and 
Their experience and the 
theory, however, are 
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underlying 
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r 
sich to any person concerned 
nr human relations and genuine 
ife with other persons. 


Curriculum Consultants at 
Work; Factors Affecting 
Their Success. Marcella R. 
Lawler. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 
1959. Pp. x + 212. $3.75. 

we Lonny based on original re- 

a. oe under the auspices of 

a Ney Mann-Lincoln Institute 

ihm = Experimentation, de- 

a te he work of six consultants 

aad engaged in cooperative 

yao oie = reer studies in As- 
ss chools of the Institute. 
fact study of the factors that 

AAA impede the curriculum 

ie nie s work with teachers and 

og ional leaders in improving 

“igh chool program. The four cri- 

a arana identified as affecting 

p Ti ge of the curriculum con- 

eer problem definition, group 

on a s consultant ways of work- 

a pan central office leadership— 
e discussed in separate chapters. 


Sociometry in the Classroom. 
Norman E. Gronlund. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 
1959. Pp. xviii + 340. $4.50. 
Professor Gronlund has made 

available in this book a comprehen- 

sive integration and interpretation 
of sociometric research literature 
and its meaning for education from 
reports seattered throughout tech- 
nical professional journals not gen- 
erally available to school personnel. 

The book is organized into three 
parts, following an introductory 
chapter which presents a descrip- 
tion of the sociometrie technique. 

The first part is devoted to meth- 

ods of testing. Part two contains 

the basic information needed for 
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understanding sociometrie results. 
The third part of the book is de- 
voted to the educational applica- 
tions of sociometric results. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY 

Mathematics, Grade 3; Materials 
for the Literature Program, Grades 
1-6; and Science, Grades K-6: Earth 
in Space. Curriculum bulletins of 
the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation. Available from the New 
York Publications Sales Office, 
110 Livingston St., Brooklyn 1, 
N. Y. $1.50, $.75, and $.50. 

Working with Animals and 
Working with Plants. J. Myron At- 
kin and R. Will Burnett. New York: 
Rinehart & Company, Inc., 1959. 
Pp. viii + 67 and vi + 58. $1.00 
each. Two booklets in the Elemen- 
tary School Science Activities 
Series. 

Aviation Units 
ate Grades. Develope 
of Syracuse, N. Y, s6 
Available from Natio 
Education Council, W: 


D. C. Pp. 31. $.50. 
Your Child Entering School? 


Greenfield, Mass.: Channing L. 
Bete Co., Ine., 1959. Pp. 15. $.25 
each. A scriptographic booklet. 
Strengthening Fun damental 
Skills with Instruction Games. Guy 
Wagner, Mildred Alexander, an 
Max Hosier- Cedar Falls, Ia.: 
Latta and Son, 1959. Pp. 91. $1.00. 
Includes 150 instructional games. 


for the Intermedi- 
d by teachers 
hool district. 
nal Aviation 
ashington 6, 


SECONDARY 

Good Reading for Poor Readers. 
George D. Spache. Champaign, Ill.: 
The Garrard Press, 1958. Pp. 168. 


r You. Hardy R. 
Bell, and Ann 
cliffs, 


$2.50. 
Spelling fo 
Harrison B. 
chick. Englewood 
Prentice-Hall, Ine., 
4 114. $2.24. Designe! 
high and senior-hig! 
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Contains a basic word list of 630 
words most frequently misspelled, 
Successful School Publications, 
Erwin F. Karner and 
Cordell. Portland, Me,: 


Biology and Human Progress. 
Louis Eisman 
and Charles Tanzer, Englewood 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1958. Pp. xiy + 544. $4.80. 
Management for You. Cleo Fitz- 
simmons and Nel] White. Chicago: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1958. Pp. 
ix + 422, $4.20. Includes manage- 
ment of self, management in home- 


Send for this 


Describes over 25 interestin 


and educational guidance books 
IGH! 
TYPICAL GUIDANCE BOOKS: Eles 
© Good Manners ; The l =: ene a 
Magic Key (Brand New) : Gains, Know aiy = -= 
© As Others Like You and e Bee a an Occupation 
Tests on Social Usage ° Understanding Urselveg 
oo... 
i McKnight & McKnight Publishing Co. H © Explori 
| Dept. 709, Bloomington, Ilinois Fe Growing yet Pations 
I Name .. } Syccess in the World 
l © The Bobby G 
7 ® You and Your Future 
7] œ Wey and Your Work 
1 
1 
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making activities, and management 
in the family. 


CoLLECE 

The Adventure of Learning in 
College; An Undergraduate Guide 
to Productive Study. Roger H. Gar- 
rison. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1959. Pp. xij + 270. $3.25. 

Are Liberal Arts Colleges Be- 
coming Professional Schools? Earl 
J. McGrath and Charles H. Russell. 


4% 


| 


; 


New York: Bureau of Publications, © 


Teachers College, 
versity, 1958, P 


Columbia Uni- 
P. 26. $.50. 


GUIDANCE 
Employment Opportunities for 
Vomen in Legal Work. Women’s 
Bureau Bulletin No. 265, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, 1958. Pp. vi + 
34. Available from U. S, Govern- 


ment Printing Office, Washington i 


25, D. C. $.20. 


Patio te 
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of 


ps 
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Careers in Science Teaching. An 


ye 
18-page booklet available from Na- 


tional Science Teachers Associati 
1201 Sixteenth St, N.W., Washing 
ton, D.C. Single copy free. 

A Guide to Vocations in Engi- 
neering and Related Fields. Lynn 
and Lillian Ralya. A 42-page book- 
ied Gomera from the authors, 907 

een i 
Calls, gL ak St, Santa Monica, 


; GENERAL 

oe s Musical Masterworks; 
h e Encyclopedia of Musical Mas- 
pips. David Ewen. New York: 
- igs _ Publishing Company, 1959. 
e vi + 740. $3.95. A revised edi- 
ion of Music for the Millions. 
n Educating the Gifted; A Book of 
Readings, Edited by Joseph L. 
o ench. New York: Henry Holt and 
oompany, 1959. Pp. xv -+ 555. 


iny $5.50. 


Announcing: 


writes: 


68-page publication 
Daniel A. Prescott, Ralph H. 


ental Health in the Schools” 


NEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL, plus a 
of the National Institute of Mental Health, R. H. 


... “I am particularly pleased to contr: W 

this impressive collection o mental health in edu- 
cation. The programs descri 
work being done in this field and repres 
bution to a rapidly expanding area of men 


In addition to introductory and su 

Samler, Editor of the PERSONNEL AND 

contains articles 

Ojemann, William 

Moustakas, John R. Seeley, and Barbara Biber. 
Now Available 


f articles on n 
bed are a samplin: 
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Hand in Hand. Medford, Mass.: 
Gordon & Company, Publishers, 
1958. Pp. xxi + 337. $10.00. De- 
scribes 50 years (1908-1958) of in- 
dustry-aided, selective cooperative 
education. 

Community Education; Principles 
and Practices from World-Wide Ex- 
perience. Edited by Nelson B. 
Henry, Chicago, University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1959. Pp. xxii + 417. 
$3.00. (paper bound); $4.00 (cloth). 
Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education. 

Education in a Free Society. Reu- 
ben G. Gustavson, Peter Viereck, 
and Paul Woodring. Pittsburgh: 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 
1959. Pp. 47. $3.00. 

Classroom Kit on Nuclear Ener- 
gy. Kit consists of 40-page booklet, 
“Youth’s Opportunities in the 


Atomic Industry”; 12-page booklet 
on the atomic industry; and 1 


s" = 


ed in the PERSON- 


ibute the foreword to 


g of the creative 
ent a timely contri- 
tal health practice.’ 


mmary articles by Joseph 
Gumance JouRNAL, the 
by Bernard Peck and 
E. Hall, Clark 


10 per cent 


Single copies $1.00; order of 10 or more copies, 


discount plus postage. Address orders to: 
AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W. 
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20” flow chart of U, 5, atomic in- Stereo Relief Globe. 4 new kind 
dustry. Available from Atomie In- of world globe with accurate H tha 
dustrial Forum, 3 E. 54th St., New relief on its surface plus a andl 
York 22, N. Y. $7.50. place names, political og a 
conomics and the Educational] other reference features a 
Administrator. Meno Lovenstein, regular globes. For informa om 
N i ri eplogle Globes, Ine., 16 S 
P. ix + N. Narragansett Ave., Chicago a 
171. $1.50. McGraw-Hil] Text-Films, A 
Eyes, Our Windows to the World. 6 5 65-page boo L 
New York: Better Light B a special Nationa i 
Sight Bureau, 1958. Pp. 32, § 


etter which includes A 
Defense Education Act supplement. 
copies free, 


ingle 
Available from Te 
The Dark Ages. W, ment, Me Taw-Hi]] 
York: New American Library of 330 W, 42nd +» New York City. 
World Literature, Inc., 1958, Pp. Pictures Teach at Pennfield. A 
6. 0 Paperbound, i 
ok. 


Materials jn today’s 
railable on free-loan 
io-Visual Service, 

ak Company, Rochest- 
ing. 16mm er 4 N. Y 
ilable for pur- 


The Tape Recorder in the Class- 
chase or rent from Department of room, Julia Mellenbruch, Austin, 
Visual Communication, University Tex.: niversity of Texas Visual 
of California, Los Angeles, Also Instruction Burea 
available in black and white, $2.00, 


u, 1959. Pp, 67. 
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asily and quickly from e nigh & cKnight 
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Will They Modify Some of Our Basic Conceptions? 


Teaching Machines and Selfinstructional Materials 


A. A. LUMSDAINE 


In Audio-Visual Communication Review 


ove p developments 


Kave been taking place during the 
past few years in the construction 
of mechanic. devices for individ- 
ual selfinstruction, It becomes in- 
creasingly apparent that such 
devices andgthe ‘instructional pro- 
grams thev, present are likely to 
have very important implications 
for educatiénal practice. It is even 
possible that in the relatWely near 
future they could modify pro- 
foundlytmany of our basic concep- 
tions of instructional method. 

All of the devices that have been 

called, “teaching machines” repre- 
` sent, some form of variation on 

what can be called the “Socratic” 
method of teaching. That is, thev 
present the individual student with 
rograms of questions and answers, 
problegns to be solved, exercises to 
be performed. In addition, how- 
ever, they always provide some 
automatic feedback or cor- 
e student so that he 


informed of his 


g type of 
rection to th 
is immediately 


——— 


aa 


A. A. Lumsdaine is Program Di- 
rector for Training and Education 
at the American Institute for Re- 
search, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Reported from Audio-Visual Com- 
munication Review, VII (Summer 
1959), 163—181. 

SSS ol 
progress at each step and given a 
basis for correcting his errors. They 
thus differ from films, TV, and 
most other audio-visual media as 
ordinarily utilized because of three 
important properties: š 

First, continuous active student 
response is required, providing ex- 
plicit practice and testing of each 
step of what is to be learned. 

Second, a basis is provided for 
informing the student with minimal 
delay whether each response he 
makes is correct, leading him di- 
rectly or indirectly to correction of 
his errors. i 

Third, the student proceeds on 
an individual basis at his own rate— 


The devices thus represent a Way 
Preprogrammed 
study-practice combination 
simulates, in Partially or fully auto- 
the functions 


tofessor Pressey’s simp. 


About a half dozen of these “train 
ers” have been 


for in. 
technica] Specialists in 
ce, 


AIR FORCE TRAINER 


In essence, what this “trainer” 
machine does į 


selecting any of about 20 response 
choices Which are displaved either 
verbally or Pictorially- on the large 
Panel. Beside each answer choice 
is a green indicator light and a 
Punch button by which the student 
r identify and record the an- 
swer he selects as the correct 


5 programmed 
Or use either asa testing machine 
or for any of Several modes of oper- 
ation for Selfinstructign ina variety 
of subject Matters, Jt can be pro- 
Srammed, for example, so that the 
green light indicating the correct 
answer choice comes on at once 
the first time through, so that the 
is guided to the correct 
choice, Later, he May be required 
a choice; if correct, 
the light beside the answer he has 
Chosen so informs him, while if in- 
Correct the light next to the answer 


his Performance is 
recorded and his errors totalled, so 
that he jg Continuously tested while 
1e is learning, As he Progresses, the 
Machine can drop out the items he 
a red so that the student's 
not dissipated 


> this jg a 
Vice, It Was 


rather ex- 
built, how- 


0 mention the 
effective train- 


a 


TEACHING 


ing could occasion in the operation 
of a 10 million dollar bomber. 


CIVILIAN DEVICES 


There now have been developed 
several smaller and somewhat 
simpler mechanical teaching de- 
vices for use in civilian educational 
situations. But it is interesting to 
speculate about the reasons why 
multiple-choice devices, though 
shown by experimental tests to be 
quite effective aids to learning, did 
not catch on widely during the two 
decades following the initial de- 
velopment of Pressey’s first ma- 
chines. This may be partly because 
the times were not ripe for their 
acceptance, and partly that they 
were conceived primarily as test- 
ing devices and only secondarily as 
teaching machines. Also, it may 
have been due in part to some of 
their inherent limitations. 

One of these limitations is that, 
as multiple-choice devices, they ap- 
peared to be limited to recognition 
responding, rather than permitting 
the student to compose or construct 
his own response. The latter ad- 
vantage is, as à matter of fact, the 
subject of some controversy among 
teaching-machine designers at the 

resent time, and is far from re- 
solved by the research data to date. 

Some devices do permit con- 
structive responding. One, de- 
signed by Professor David Zeaman 
at the University of Connecticut, is 
similar to one of the machines 
earlier constructed by B. F. Skinner 
at Harvard. Professor Zeaman’s 
special purpose machine, which 

f 
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can be placed on a desk, was de- 
signed for teaching elementary 
arithmetic to grade-school children. 
A problem appears in the large 
window on the face of the machine. 
The problem may be of any de- 
gree of difficulty from 2x2 up to a 
problem in long division or square 
root. The student, after doing 
whatever supplementary mental or 
scratch-paper figuring he finds 
necessary, composes his answer by 
moving four plungers at the front 
of the machine. These operate the 
dials to show his answer in the 
aperture below the problem. When 
he is satisfied with his answer, he 
turns a crank at the right. If the 
answer is correct, the machine ad- 
vances to the next problem by mov- 
ing a tape on which the problems 
are printed. If wrong, it scores an 
error and leaves the problem un- 
changed so that he must try again 
until he gets the correct answer 
before he can proceed. 

Several similar devices have 
been built, some with an extended 
repertoire of response-construction 
including letters as well as num- 
bers, to permit their use for teach- 
ing spelling and other verbal 
subjects. On some, like the device 
developed by Professor Skinner, 
the student himself judges whether 
the answer he has given is correct. 

But machines are not the only 
devices designed for selfinstruction. 
Glaser, Homme, and Evans are 
among those who have developed 
simple methods which retain some 
of the key features of their more 
elaborate counterparts. These edu- 
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cators have emploved response- 
and-correction sequences provided 
by a special, nonconventional form 
af “programmed” question-and- 
answer book. 

Such devices are especially at- 
tractive in terms of cost, but they 
lack some of the features of stim- 
ulus control and the fun of learn- 
ing and being quizzed by a 
semiautomatic “gadget” or device 
—which is part of the appeal that 
slightlv more complex devices seem 
to have for students Also, thev do 
not have the selfscoring features 
that are capable of relieving the 
teacher of the drudgery 
scoring; and since, 
described above, 


of quiz 
as in the one 
the answer ap- 
pears on the Succeeding page, they 
are not cheat-proof even 
tice devices, 

As was stated earlier, 
developments in 
selfinstructional materials, and the 
devices for Presenting them, 
based fundamentally 
uestion-and-answer, 
and-solution, methods 
Typically, they 
steps of graded difficulty, 
mastery of Concepts, understand. 
ing, and skills are Sradually built 
up as the student proc i 


as prac- 


all of the 
Preprogram med 


are 
on Socratic 
or problem- 
of teachin 


g 
g. 
proceed 


in small 
so that 


ness is that of near 
active student res 
monitored, guided 


ly Continuous 
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fit each student’s rate of progress 
can be provided, and the SENENG- 
ing of instructional materials and 
amount of repetitive practice em- 
ploved can be governed by the 
proficiency shown at each step by 
the individual student. The slower 
learner is thus gradually brought 
up to a satisfactory level of ne 
complishment, while the quicker 
student, after reaching a satisfac- 
torv level of attainment as fast aS 
his abilities permit, can then, A 
desired, proceed to more advancec 
material, 

The entire matter of selfqui 
and selfteaching programs suitable 
for use in the machines and related 
devices is one of great interest. sot 
design of the program itself is one 
of the crucial factors in the success” 
ful utilization of automated K 
dividual tutoring methods. One 0 
the unsolved problems concerns the 
machines themselves—how to pe 
Vide machines which permit Brenn 
er program variation. ne 
machines and methods aged 
Sreater flexibility are being Hee 

The field of teaching machines 
and related devices has recently 
been expanding so rapidly ree 
published information lags far he 
hind the work accomplished hee 
in progress. Unresolved issues J 
research have clearly ra? 
rom developments thus far. = 
even at the present state of ao 
there appears to be a promise Ga 
automated learning techniques ae 

€vices will effect improvmenis i, 
Breat practical importance in ©") 
ucation, 


epi y 
ng 
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Embarrassing to the U.S. 


The Problem of American Degree Mills 


Rosert H. REID 


In American Degree Mills 


-Dmona mills” are not the 
most important problem in Ameri- 
can education today. They, never- 
theless, warrant concern because in 
their activities they have involved 
foreign nationals seeking profes- 
sional development in their respec- 
tive countries. They have created 
an absurd situation, with inter- 
national overtones, which has ent 
barrassed the United States for 
many years. 

There have been attempts at var- 
ious times and levels to deal with 
degree mills. One, an example of 
successful Post Office Department 
action, brought about the sensa- 
tional exposé of Oriental University 
of Washington, D. C., in 1924. For- 
tunately the records preserve some 
evidence of the size and scope of 
Oriental’s nonresidential academic 
program. The “University” was 
headed by the remarkable “Bishop” 
Holler, who claimed he was or- 
dained by the angels. Holler estab- 
lished a network of agents through- 
out the world and, unlike most such 
proprietors, kept close records of 
his students, their theses, the coun- 
tries from which they came, and the 
degrees granted. 

Because of the sporadic nature 
of attempts to expose American de- 
gree mills, however, the proprie- 
tors, always flexible, have been able 
to shift their operations into new 
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Robert H. Reid, a former Eisen- 
hower Exchange Fellow, for nine 
years was Executive Assistant to the 
Committee on International Rela- 
tions of the National Education As- 
sociation. Reported from American 
Degree Mills, a publication of the 
American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C., 1959. This is a 
condensation of the first chapter of 
the 99-page report, 1-11. 
power eee 
fields of “study” and into new geo- 
graphical areas where they con- 
tinue to grow in numbers and op- 
erations. The ingenuity of the 
operators of such institutions is as- 
tounding and belies the apparent 
simplicity of the problem. It may 
be added that the prospects for 
control, in a country which prides 
itself on the diversity of educa- 
tional opportunity and the sanctity 
of local educational initiative, have 
not been bright. Indeed, the prob- 
lem of degree mills offers a classic 
example of voluntary, state, and 
federal relations at their most frus- 
trating. 

Here is a situation in 
America’s unique educational cli- 
mate, the expansion of learning op- 
portunities, and their very diver- 
sity, has nurtured a pollution by 
diploma mills of our educational 
offerings. The more thoroughly all 


which 
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aspects of the issue are examined, 
the more obstacles are encountered. 
The value of such an exploration, 
however, cannot be questioned, for, 
in the words of George Santayana, 
“Those who cannot remember the 
past are condemned to repeat it.” 


WHAT IT IS 


What is meant by the term “di- 
ploma mills”? For the Purposes of 
our study, it was determined that 
American degree mills were to be 
identified as certain institutions 
calling themselves colleges or uni- 
versities which confer “ juick-way” 
(usually mail-order) degrees on 
payment of a fee. These institutions 


attention 


IV ex who earn 
such degrees, They fall into several 


categories but we have concerned 
ourselves in our study chiefly with 
American institutions located in 
the United States offering study 
yY correspondence at home and 
abroad, which concentrate heavily 
on foreign nationals as Prospective 
students. We find that all these “in- 
stitutions of higher education” 
certain characteristics: 


(1) Their faculties are u; 
if not actually nonexistent, 


f 2) The 
time and ef ort required to com- 
plete the course of study are a dras 


(3) In- 
Spondence lessons 
is a travesty on reputable corres- 
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the realities of actual conditions 
and offerings. (6) Advertisements 
exaggerate offerings and qualifica- 
tions and may include promises that 
cannot be fulfilled of well-paying 
jobs on graduation. (7) The cam- 
Pus” is usually a post-office box or 
a single room or loft with no class- 
rooms, library, or other facilities 
of a seat of learning. (8) The offi- 
cers are unethical selfseekers, 
whose qualifications are no better 
than their offerings, their degrees 
often having been attained from the 
Same or similar institutions. 
Degree mills advertise openly in 
this country and abroad in certain 
popular magazines of wide distri- 
bution. It is a simple matter for a 
student to pick a college. He need 
not write a legible or well-worded 
letter. He does not have to say 
much about his educational back- 
ground. In July, 1958, a letter of 
inquiry addressed to a post-office 
ox in a small town in Idaho 
brought a reply typical of the op- 
Portunities a diploma mill offers: 


quire a 10,000 word thesis and 
charge $150.00 and up for each 

egree. Please let us know what 

egree you are interested in: Dr. 
of Chiropractic, Naturopathic Med- 
icine, P Philosophy, Di- 
aster Herbalsits 


In 1950, Benjamin Fine, the then 
education editor of The New York 
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Times, claimed that in the United 
States there were more than 1000 
unethical institutions and that at 
least 100 of these were out-and-out 
diploma mills granting unearned 
degrees. Evidence which has come 
to the attention of the American 
Council on Education since July of 
1958—especially from public offi- 
cials in California, Florida, Ilinois, 
Indiana, and Marvland—indicates 
that this estimate of 100 bogus 
degree-granting universities and 
colleges is quite modest. One asso- 
ciation that represents many of 
these phony colleges and universi- 
ties, and maintains a seal of approv- 
al for their use, states that their 
annual business amounts to $75,- 
000,000 and that their enrolment 
in one recent year was 750,000. 

During the first part of this cur- 
rent study, an effort was made to 
compile a working list of “suspi- 
cious” institutions which might be 
classified as American degree mills. 
More than 200 such colleges and 
universities were discovered with 
operating addresses in at least 37 
states. In addition, records were ob- 
tained involving more than 130 
separate instances of foreign stu- 
dent and alumni relations in 42 for- 
eign countries and on every con- 
tinent. 

It is extremely difficult, we have 
found, to ascertain even the ap- 
roximate number of students in- 
volved in the operations of these 
institutions, since few degree- 
holders are willing to testify against 
their “alma mater.” Cases exam- 
ined have revealed as few as a 
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handful of students in some degree- 
granting diploma mills and as 
many as 500 alumni for one U. S. 
institution now operating in Italy. 
A guess of the total would surely 
run well into the thousands. 


DISACCREDITATION PROBLEM 


The United States, unlike most 
other countries of the world, has 
no ministry of education. State 
laws chartering institutions of high- 
er education are not uniform and 
are actually quite lax in controlling 
education malpractice. There is no 
single yardstick for accreditation. 
This svstem is especially difficult 
to explain to nationals of other 
countries. They simply cannot ap- 
preciate that a country can have 
educational standards unless there 
is a federal agency controlling such 
matters. They also find it hard to 
understand that no agency in this 
country can issue a disaccreditation 

ress directive such as was issued 
in 1956 by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion of India. This directive stated 
that the “validity of certain de- 
grees, diplomas, and certificates” 
offered by a certain five {American 
and British] institutions were “not 
recognized by the Indian Govern- 
ment for any purpose whatsoever.” 

This lack of any “disaccrediting” 
procedure in the United States has 
had serious implications for the rep- 
utation of American higher educa- 
tion in foreign countries. A former 
student who earned a M.A. degree 
in home economics education in 
1954 at Utah State Agricultural 
College (one of our land-grant 10- 
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stitutions), writes from Malava 
sa Lina they do not recognize 
any degree taken in the States . . S 
and she asks help in “fighting for 
the recognition of the work done 
at Utah State.” An inquirv in De- 
cember from the president at Berea 
College in Kentucky states: “I have 
been informed that the government 
of the Federation of Malava has a 
list of 33 colleges whose graduates 
may be emploved by the govern- 
ment I understand that some 
famous universities are included, 
but, for example, the University of 
Ilinois and the University of Mich- 
igan are not. , .” 
While the evidence on the Ma- 
‘a case is not yet clear or com- 
plete, the comment of the Utah 
State graduate in her letter to the 
college is worth noting: 


You might not beliey 
this came 


e me, but all 


they do not want to conside 


} r educa- 
tion obtained in the § 


tates, 

There is evidence that such an at- 
titude toward American higher edu- 
cation, in somewhat modified forms, 
appears throughout the former 
colonial Possessions of Great Brit- 
ain and in a number of European 
countries. Years ago the United 
States Consul General jn Germany 
reported to the U, S. State Depart- 
ment about traffic in American aca- 
demic degrees in Germany and told 
of a drawing in the Lustige Blaet- 
ter which showed a Penny-in-the. 
slot machine, under which the in- 
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scription could be read, “Put vour 
dollar in the slot and pull out an 
American doctor diploma.” 

And 30 vears later, the Federal 
Republic of West Germany is still 
vitally concerned with this prob- 
lem. It retains a full-time member 
of its Central Office for Foreign 
Education, who is director of cul- 
tural relations with foreign coun- 
tries and educational institutes. 
One of his duties is to serve as a 
“disaccrediting” agency for his 
county in tracing down “false de- 
grees.” This German investigator 
has been most frustrated bv the 
American degree mills, which he 
identifies as the largest such oper- 
ation in the world. Interviewed for 
a New York City: German-language 
newspaper in November of 1958, 
he is reported to have stated that. 
while in earlier years he received 
about 2000 inquiries concerning 
diploma-mills activities each vear, 
le NOW receives almost 6000 an- 
nually, 


And while this happens abroad, 
in the United States, not far up 
a historic Eastern river, a unique 
organization sells 


suggestions on 
the best w 


av to obtain a degree 
Tom any one of a large copyrighted 
list of colleges Which offer degrees 
in a Variety of fields, The owner 
of this “middleman” operation has 
a Canadian Counterpart, and both 
boast of agencies and branches all 
over the world. There is a loose in- 
ternational] ring of such agents who 
Serve each other as advance men, 
faculty members, and degree- 
signers, e 
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How Can We Combat Them? 


ANAMUONA 


The Forces of Miseducation 
ANNINA 


Rosert H. Snow 


In Phi Delta Kappan 


L 
V HEN citizens are confronted 


with social problems, become aware 
of widespread delinquency, or the 
prevalence of low standards in 
taste and morality, it is customary 
to attribute these deplorable con- 
ditions to weakness or inefficiency 
on the part of educational or 
character-building  institutions—the 
home, the church, the school—as 
though these were the exclusive 
sources of influence on attitudes 
and behavior. Only in rare cases 
are we inclined to examine other 
factors in our culture which might 
be more directly responsible. 
There are, of course, many rea- 
sons, for this distortion in perspec- 
tive. To name but one, we are 
inclined to use the terms “educa- 
tion” and “learning” interchange- 
Education is usually 


ably. 
——— 
Robert H. Snow is Director of the 
Division of Adult Education, 
Schenectady Public Schools, New 


York. Reported from Phi Delta 
Kappan, XLI (October 1959), 
14-18. 
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interpreted as drawing forth of the 
individual’s highest potentialities, 
the acquisition of characteristics 
which are socially constructive and 
advantageous. We fail to recog- 
nize that less desirable habits and 
attitudes are also learned. One 
Icarns to be selfish, to be cruel, to 
practice drug addiction; one learns 
every form of depravity. 

If we wish to understand the 
learning processes through which 
our attitudes and characteristic be- 
havior patterns are modified, we 
must analyze the forces at work in 
the total environment and recog- 
nize their impact on personality 
development. For it is the individ- 
ual’s total environment that con- 
stitutes his “school,” and a true 
recital of his learning experiences 
must include what he learns 
through interaction with environ- 
mental elements far removed from 
formalized educational institutions. 
It appears quite obvious that forces 
which profess no educational ob- 
jectives dominate the cultural cli- 
mate of our society and are far 


more influential than the duly con- 
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stituted agencies of enlightenment. 

When we examine the cultural 
climate in which we live in this 
twentieth century we cannot but 
agree that in a material sense it 
is a highly prosperous Society. 
Goods and services have become 
available in great abundance. At 
the same time the media for the 
transmission of what we shall call 


“messages” have expanded tre- 
mendously through technological 
innovation. These have been used 


intensively to carry the persuasion 
of those who wish to market goods 
and services, and to convey the 
presentations of commercialized en- 
tertainment, Radio, television, the 
postal system, newspapers, motion 
Pictures, the periodical press have 
been largely pre-empted as vehicles 
for salesmanship or diversion, 
Through Virtually every waking 
moment, the individual is the target 
for an intensive barrage of persua- 
sive appeals—or inducements to 
escape into fantasy, Wherever he 

y rain on his senses, 
hich contro] this 
vast network of stimulation are 
committed to no edu 
tives. And there is re: 


that our fundamental attitudes, 


assure us that, because thev culti- 
vate only superficial interests and 
transient impulses, their efforts can 
have no possible influence on fun- 
damental matters of taste, char- 
acter, or morality—and we usually 
believe them. 

The time now is past due when 
we should awaken from our self- 
delusion on this point. It is clearly 
unreasonable to assume that en- 
vironmental elements which im- 
pinge forcefully and consistently on 
the experience of Americans can 
produce no deep-seated effect. 
Today, there is no choice between 
being educated or uneducated. But 
there is a choice between being 
educated or miseducated. Let us 
consider briefly some of the more 


conspicuous features of miseduca- 
tion, 


FEATURES OF MISEDUCATION 


Ceaselessly, minute by minute, 
hour by hour, the individual in our 
Society js exhorted and cajoled, 
threatened and beguiled by those 
who seek to quicken his desire for 
material possessions. In all the 
messages, the underlying sugges- 
tion is clear: unless one can gain 
possession of these luxurious arti- 
cles, life is not really worth living. 
Without them, all is drab and color- 
less; the spirit is unfulfilled. True 
distinction lies solely in being sur- 
rounded Y expensive Possessions 


and in displaying them conspic- 


reprehensible, 
DECREWRER 
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MISEDUCATION 


are the hallmarks of successful liv- 
ing. 

Consider another aspect of our 
miseducation. Millions of our citi- 
zens depend on the press to keep 
them informed of important events, 
to supply cues as to what is signif- 
icant in the current scene, to place 
the affairs of the world in focus. 
How do our newspapers discharge 
this responsibility? How accurate is 
the picture they convey? 

The bill of fare presented by 
most of our large-circulation jour- 
nals is familiar: gossip columns, 
daily bulletins of the astrologers, 
advice to the lovelorn, the comic 
strips. And in the news columns, 
extensive coverage of crimes and 
catastrophes—the more sordid the 
better, four pages of sports news, 
one-quarter page devoted to na- 
tional and world issues of political 
significance, photos of the latest 
beauty queen, the four-car smash- 
up: For this, it’ has been noted, 
Peter Zenger went to trial. 


WHAT DO WE LEARN? 


What do Americans learn from 
all this? What impressions are con- 
veyed? That to be well informed 
it is sufficient to be intimately ac- 
quainted with the private lives of 
stars, crooners, athletic 
jailbirds. That violence, 


movie 
heroes, 


crime, and dissipation are the mat- 
ters most worthy of our attention. 
That significance is equated with 
sensationalism. 

Looming large, also, in the popu- 
Jar culture are the entertainment 
typified by motion pictures 


arts, 
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and the dramatizations of televi- 
sion. They divert us during leisure 
hours and hold us in readiness for 
the commercial spellbinders in our 
living rooms. These, too, are potent 
conditioners of human personality. 
They are vivid, impressive, pro- 
duced with a high degree of techni- 
cal skill. What do we learn from 
them? 


A STEADY DIET 


They feed us a steady diet of 
violence and brutality, erotic en- 
ticement, cheap sentimentalism, 
stereotyped fantasy. Characters in 
these dramas are two-dimensional— 
the “good guys” and the “bad 
guys.” Scientists are queer, pro- 
fessors are untidy and absent- 
minded, heroines are young and 
pretty, foreigners are sinister. Fas- 
cination may be found only in hor- 
ror and viciousness. Such are the 
dreams we are given to dream. 
And what, when criticized, do pro- 
ducers and merchants of these 
spectacles say? “What is wrong 
with a bit of innocent escapism?” 

These are a few of the forces of 
miseducation to which we are con- 
stantly exposed, and which rein- 
force one another. One could add 
to the list indefinitely: industrial 
corporations and labor unions, with 
their institutional selfcongratula- 
tion, their own particular brands of 
economics; politicians and spell- 
binders of every stripe, eager to 
win our acceptance for their favor- 
ite nostrums; faddists and bigots— 
all enthusiastic practitioners of 
super salesmanship. 
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In each case the underlying mes- 
sage is the same: “Be receptive, be 
acquiescent; we will tell you what 
to do. No need to be rational; a 
few slogans are all you require, 
and we will supply them.” 

Thus education has its counter- 
part, miseducation, and in a very 
real sense the responsible institu- 
tions of enlightenment in our soci- 
ety are at war with the powers of 
darkness. Those Seriously con- 
cerned with education, and to 
whom education means the devel- 
opment of the individual as a per- 
son, with broadening powers, 
higher levels of skill and discrimi- 
nation, richer sensibilities, greater 
capacity for ordering his life wisely, 
should recognize this fact, ; 
must realize, with Jacques Barzun, 
that “the school does not work in 
a vacuum, but rather in 
of destructive forces,” 

Everyone is exposed to the 
Powerful and Persuasive forces of 
miseducation, Relatively few share 
in the programs Maintained by re- 
sponsible institutions, and these for 
only brief Periods of time. Mis- 
education is a torrent; education, 


They 


a vortex 


° Today’s m 
returned children to the 
dawn of literature á 
same television progr: 
circulation Periodicals, oft 
prehistoric times children 
accounts of heroje dee 
Fenwick, Universi 


e Definition: TV channels— 
least resistance.—From Cin 
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a trickling stream. These two cur- 
rents of learning experience are 
flowing simultaneously: in our soci- 
ety. One is largely controlled and 
directed by those who are ton- 
cerned with the individual only to 
the extent that he may be ex- 
ploited for financial or political ad- 
vantage. The other from 
those institutions which are con- 
cerned with his development as a 
civilized 


flows 


being. 

The sole Weapon which can pre- 
vail against miseducation is educa- 
tion itself, Protests and appeals to 
conscience will not include those 
whose immediate fortunes are 
aligned with miseducation to forego 
their advantage and join forces with 
those who educate, Censorship is 
useless. There is no effective means 
of shielding the publie from mis- 
educating influences 
Prohibitions or institutional pres- 
sures. The individual must be 
strengthened to the point where he 
mav resist miseducation, equipped 
with inner resources so that he will 
not be overwhelmed. This is the 
educational task to whieh we must 
dedicate Ourselves, ” 


through legal 


ave, in one sense, 
isted at the 
adults today see the 
S, read the same mass 
same Paperbacks, In 
same oral 
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Is It Free or Strict? 


A New Kind of Discipline 


MARGARET MEAD 


In Parents’ 


ANONA styles of behavior 
change so rapidly that you can 
often find something is on the way 
in for one part of our society and 
on the way out for another. When 
rocking chairs were once again 
being recommended for babies’ 
welfare there were, of course, 
plenty of never-abandoned rockers 
in the kitchens of small farms and 
in small towns all over the country. 
The perpetual swing from what ap- 
pears to be the way Grandmother 
did things to a modern fad and 
back again is often lamented by 
critics of American culture. 

Now it’s being said we are “going 
back to discipline.” Those who 
worked hard for a real con- 


have 
cern for the growing child’s individ- 
uality now feel all their gains are 
being, lost. Those who objected 
to “a lot of new-fangled nonsense” 
about rearing children are pleased. 
But neither is totally right because 
both conceive of what is happening 
as a battle between two points of 
an endless tug of war, with 
on one end of the rope win- 


and those on the 


view, 
those 
ning this minute 
other the next. 
What we are really seeing, how- 
ever, is not just a tiresome swing 
from cuddle them to let “em cry and 
to cuddle them, from spinach 
tales to no spinach and no 
What we are 


back 
and fair 
fairy tales, and so on. 
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Margaret Mead is Associate Curator 

of Ethnology at the American Mu- 

seum of Natural History, New York 

City. Reported from Parents’ Mag- 

azine, XXXIV (September 1959), 
50-51, 86-87. 


witnessing today is the develop- 
ment of a whole new theory of 
child rearing suitable for twentieth- 
century America. 

No age has known so well that 
its children must be reared for 
change. And no age has had the 
resources of research, observation, 
and real concern with children— 
their fate and the implications of 
their fate for society. This search 
for an order, in which children will 
feel more secure and parents less 
harassed, is born of 50 years of ex- 
perimentation, heartbreak, dedica- 
tion, and discovery. 

This is an age in which we are 
seeing, the development in such an 
order. It is, in fact, from the 
children who were reared “per- 
missively” that we now can expect 


kind 


and are actually getting a new 


of discipline for children. These 
young adults—now mothers and 
fathers—like their predecessors, 


on what their 


want to improve 
really, the 


parents did. This is, 


motor of progress within our kind 
of society. Parents 


hold up an ideal 
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that is impossibly high; children 
accept it as an ideal and later, 
although they find that their 
parents fell short of the ideal, they 
themselves are committed to car- 
tying it on. So these young adults 
had the best of Parenthood of the 
twenties and thirties—parents who 
believed that it would be Possible 
to treat children as reasonable, co- 
operative human beings, and that 
parents who did not scold and 
threaten and punish could bring up 
children without “punitive super- 
ego.” 

But those 


Sreater material urgency for some 
Sort of real order and efficiency, 
and freed from the desire to commit 
these small rebellions towards 
which their parents goaded them, 
who can take the next step in our 
spiraling knowledge of how to rear 
children for a changing world. 


NEW NOTE OF AUTHORITY 


The note of authority now can 
come back into the voice. But 
with a difference, The adult voice 
now can Say—implicitly—“I am the 
Person in charge of this situation, 
the person who will be held re- 
sponsible jf anything goes wrong, 
the person with the experience, the 
knowledge (or perhaps just the 
time) to take charge. I am in 
charge, | Promise not to abuse my 
authority, But if you are to take 
Part in this situation—at the dinner 
table, school expedition, picnic— 
you must obey those orders which 
I find it necessary to give.” 

is can now be said without 
apology, with a full recognition on 
the adult’s Part that obedience is 
asked, not in ter 
right of adults, but simply because 
i i And because it 
is the nature of Situations contain- 
mg children that they need some- 
the person in charge 
can speak clearly, Without hesita- 
Or guilt, as a good 
street corner, as a 
re, or the nurse in 
© doctor's office who Says, “Come 
lease,” oy “Now you can 
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the promise not to abuse the 
authority given by the situation, is 
just as imperative. Policemen do 
not interrupt one’s crossing the 
street to say, “Take your fingers 
out of your mouth,” the nurse in 
the doctor’s office doesn’t interrupt 
the visit to say, “Don’t hum under 
your breath,” and the fireman does 
hot discuss your taste in fine art as 
he strips your gilt-framed oil paint- 
ings from the walls. 


LIMITED INTERFERENCE 


Along with our rejection of fear 
and punishment as part of the adult 
authority system has also gone a 
rejection of the kind of all- 
embracing interference with life 
which so many parents thought was 
their right—to put a stop to fidget- 
ing whenever and wherever they 
found it; to demand attention at 
every moment no matter how dull 
their conversation and how exquis- 
ite the day-dream on which the 
child’s inner eye was fixed; to 
invade the child’s life under a 
thousand small pretexts. The new 
authority note does not go one 
little inch beyond the appropriate 
situation, and there will be an im- 
mediate flare-up if it is used. But 
in this we are only extending into 
the home what has been an Ameri- 
can attitude towards authority in 
the army and at work—a deep re- 
sentment of its exercise outside 
proper limits. The revolution in 
child care in the last 25 years has 
been an attempt to state the limits 
and the tone of voice appropriate 
for teacher and parent. 
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There is one more thing to ask 
as we work at developing this new 
style of authority—and that is, what 
kind of adults may we expect from 
the children so reared? We know 
a great deal now about how chil- 
dren incorporate the style of 
behavior of those around them, 
especially of adults whom they love 
and trust. What sort of still, small 
voice of conscience can we expect 
of children so reared to hear? We 
can, I think, expect it to be one 
that will say, “You are responsible. 
This is a situation in which you are 
in charge. What happens to you 
yourself, and to anyone else, is up 
to you. Take charge with a clear 
conscience. 

Thus the voice, and so the child— 
taking a smaller child by the hand, 
quenching the fire the smaller child 
has set, taking the emergency tele- 
phone message—takes over and be- 
comes in turn “a responsible per- 
son.” Such a conscience keeps the 
child’s eye firmly on the relation- 
ship between the self and the needs 
of the situation. It will be neces- 
sary, also, for these children to 
learn to take charge of themselves, 
to take themselves in hand, so that 
the bed is made, the room tidied, 
lessons studied, letters written. 

“Who is responsible? I. Very 
well, get on with it,” will be the 
still, small voice of the well-reared 
child of the twentieth century, 
enforced by a childhood spent 
among adults who were trusted 
and did not fail one’s trust, who 
took charge and never abused their 
responsibility. i 


Paperbacks—The Best Invention 


Since the Sandwich 


WirtaĮm D. BOUTWELL 


In NEA Journal 


=F word got around that your 
local automobile dealer had cut the 
price of Fords or Chevrolets to one- 
tenth of the standard rate, you can 
imagine what a scramble there’d be 
to buy them. In another product 
area—books—this deep price cut has 
occurred, and the bargain-hunting 
public has rushed in, The $4.95 
novel that makes the best-seller list 
with a 20,000 sale runs up a 300,- 
000 sale when it 
months later in a 35c paperback 
edition. It is not uncommon for a 
paperback best-seller to top the two 
million sales level, 

There are those 


appears nine 


» of course, who 
do not count paperbacks as books, 
They are still Weeping over the de- 
cline of book-reading in our coun- 
try. But the teachers who taught 
Our generation to read and love 
books may enjoy knowing that we 
annually buy more than 300 mil- 
lion paperbacks. 

All this growth has taken place 
with the usual American speed. The 
current paperback revolution in the 
United States is only 20 vears old, 
Three forces sparked it: Chemistry 
provided a new dependable glue 
for binding and rubber plates for 
high-speed printing. The book- 
store moved off the back street to 
the corner newsstand, drugstore, 
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William D. Boutwell is cme 
Scholastic Book Services, New om 
City. Reported from NEA Journal, Re 


XLVIII (October 1959), 55-56. 
the busy variety store, and = 
crowded supermarket. es arr 
and advertisers promoted — 
that reading can be fun. i The 
paperbacks,” savs Clifton Kamm 
“are democratizing reading. The) 
are conferring on it the simple 
healthy status of a normal hapina od 
The average citizen has id 
comed the paperback en 
with open arms and open poe M 
book. But the paperback revo : 
tion hasn’t won over everybody ys i 
Librarians and school executives 
buy books with public funds, thus 
feel duty bound to get years A f 
service from their purchases. Fur 
thermore, after looking over We 
stands stocked with murder mys- 
teries, westerns, and accounts O 
bedroom escapades, some of them 
ask, “Where are the paperbac, 
books which could be useful to us 
The answer to this last question 
will be found in Paperbound Books 
In Print, a semiannual guide to 
6000 paperbacks. Who has the 1 
longest list of volumes after hi 
name—longer than Earl Stanley 
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Gardners? William Shakespeare. 
The volume lists British and Amer- 
ican and includes 
titles found on book-reading lists. 
Included among the writers are 
Dickens, Defoe, Austen, Hardy, 
Conrad, and Orwell. Also numer- 
ous Americans—early 
Hawthorne, Emerson, Melville, 
Thoreau, Twain, Poe, Steinbeck, 
Faulkner. The Greeks never had it 
so good. Plato has 23 volumes after 
his name. Other out-of-copyright 
Grecks include Sophocles, Euri- 
pides, Aeschylus, and 4 totle. 
Nevertheless, educators with res- 
ervations have a point. Books that 
teachers want for certain subjects 
and for use in elementary and 
junior-high-school grades are only 
now beginning to appear in paper- 
back. But the future is bright. 
And here are some inside tips on 
special categories of paperbacks: 
For poetry look for the new Dell 
Laurel editions. Dell and Pocket 
are publishing the individual plays 
of Shakespeare with excellent notes 
and introductions. For history 
check the many Mentor and Signet 
editions including those by the 
matchless Edith Hamilton on 
Greece and Rome. For the stand- 
ard classics you will find well- 
printed editions by Pocket, Dell, 
Bantam, New American Library, 
and TAB. Other bargains will be 
found among Viking Portables, 
Premier Samplers, and Modern Li- 
brary offerings. And don’t overlook 
the ‘paperbacks now beginning to 
flow from the university presses. 
“Fine,” you say, “but how can I 


authors, most 


and late: 
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drink at this new fountain of good 
reading? Only rarely do I find in 
the racks at my local drugstore the 
kind of book you describe.” 

Too true! You will, of course, 
find them in some gift-card stores, 
basements of big-city 
bookshops, in college bookshops, 
and in shops specializing in paper- 
backs. But suppose these sources 
are not available to you. If this is 
the case I have some suggestions to 
make. Ask your librarians to order 
Paperbound Books in Print from 
which any book indexed may be 
ordered from the long list of pub- 
lishers, and ask her to invite pub- 
lishers to send new lists as issued 
and post them. Urge your librar- 
ian to arrange for service from a 
local distributor. Selected titles 
made available and for sale on 
racks in the school library or school 
store have been patronized liber- 
ally. 

Then you should watch Teacher 
List of paperback books. This re- 
quires explanation. All teachers 
who sponsor the Scholastic student 
paperback book clubs—Arrow Book 
Club (middle grades), Teen Age 
Book Club  (junior-high school), 
and Campus Book Club (senior- 
high school)—may order from an 
accompanying list of books exclu- 
sively for school faculty members 
and at liberal discounts from list 
prices. 

But you will never get all the 
books you want until you become 
more demanding. Put some pres- 
sure on the paperbook dealers and 
publishers. e 
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A Better Use of Teachers, Materials, and Techniques 


Its Time for a Breakthrough 


KennetH W. Lunp 


In The Natiors Schools 


= is time for a breakthrough 
to a new plan of education for all 
high-school students. The plan 
should make full use of our techni- 
cal ability to design a different 
type of school building. It should 
provide all types of electronic aids. 
It should organize the time of 
teachers in such a way as to make 
full use of their talents. 

Suppose we dream a bit about 
what pattern the new school might 
take in the secondary field. The 
school I envision will need as many 
(or more) better qualified teachers 
than we now have. However, bet- 
ter utilization of teacher time, cou- 
pled with the products of scientific 
discovery, will make student learn- 
ing far more effective and will 
make teaching a more satisfying 
and rewarding career. 

The high school for tomorrow 
should have quite a different type 
of building than we now have. At 
its core should be a set of listening 
and viewing booths in which the 
student would spend one-third or 
more of his time. In this booth he 
would put on earphones and dial 
on telephone equipment the appro- 

priate lesson in physics, history, or 
English literature. These lessons 
would be on film in each subject 


area and would be shown continu- 
ously in a central building of the 
metropolitan area being served. By 
dialing in, the student could view 
Lesson 32 in physics while thou- 
sands of other students would be 
dialing the same or different les- 
sons on closed-circuit television. 

In this new type of school, teach- 
ers would meet several times 2 
week with students in small groups, 
preferably only six to 10 students 
per group. These groups would P 
mit the personal relationship r 
tween students that everyone talks 
about but seldom achieves. ; 

These group sessions would po: 
be for lectures or for giving infor 
mation. These tasks would be E 
complished by televised film. oe 
er, a group session would be t it 
time for the discussion of aes 
lesson content, for clarification a. 
enrichment through additional a 
lustrative material, and for gre 
sion of the student’s written wor p 
Students could easily see and hea 
the same filmed lesson twice a 
they didn’t understand the materia 
at the first presentation. be 
would use the group sessions +0 
Se 
Kenneth W. Lund is Superintend- 
ent of the Oak Park and mo 
Forest High School District, Oa 
Park, Illinois. Reported from The 
Nation’s Schools, LXIV (July 

1959), 43-45. 
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tutorial assistance, for group dis- 
cussion, and for learning to express 
new concepts. 

In conjunction with each tele- 
vised lesson and each unit, a mod- 
ern objective type of test could be 
provided. The student could ob- 
tain such a test from a machine, 
could take the test using an elec- 
trographic pencil, return it to an- 
other machine for scoring, and re- 
ceive his results at once for maxi- 
mum effect in discovering defici- 
encies in his learning. A copy of 
the results could be automatically 
preserved and would be available 
to his teacher and his guidance 
counselor in discussing his prog- 
ress. When his performance was 

oor enough to warrant it, he 
would dial the lesson for a TV re- 
peat, after which he would take 
another test. This method would 
provide appropriate learning op- 

ortunities for students at all lev- 
els of ability, and would do so in 
a manner that would permit each 
student to proceed at his own pace. 


INDIVIDUALIZED WORK 


Each student would spend at 
least a third of his time at his own 
desk with his own books and in the 
libraries, shops, laboratories, and 
project rooms doing individualized 
work. He would be able to pace 
himself at his optimum level and 
would be responsible to his guid- 
ance counselor in weekly individ- 
ual conferences where his progress 
report (electronic) would be re- 
viewed and plans made for the 
week ahead. Parents could receive 
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a report prepared by automation 
equipment, addressed, and mailed 
with minimum cost and no teacher 
time wasted. 

The teacher would have a per- 
sonal office and conference table. 
Here he would have a personal pro- 
fessional library and closed-circuit 
viewing and listening equipment 
for group purposes and for person- 
al use. Approximately 60 percent of 
the time would be scheduled with 
group sessions for students, 20 per- 
cent for individual conferences and 
parent consultation, and 20 per- 
cent for personal preparation, view- 
ing, faculty committee meetings, 
and other professional activities. 


THE TEACHER'S WORK 


The teacher would be primarily 
responsible for helping each stu- 
dent prepare for end-of-course €x- 
aminations, for broadening his un- 
derstanding through discussion an 
interpretation, and for noting prog- 
ress in relation to educational goals 
not readily assessed by the instru- 
ments of evaluation. In this more 
personalized school a close contact 
between teacher and student wo 
be of inestimable value in master- 
ing conversational techniques in 
foreign-language classes, in devel- 
oping writing skills in English and 
all subject matter fields, and in de- 
veloping powers of oral expression 
and critical thinking. 

The teacher could handle eight 
or 10 groups three to five times & 
week. However, he would have 2° 
responsibility for classroom Eg: 
agement, study-hall and lunch- 
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room supervision, and in the main 
would be free from the traditional 
time-consuming tasks of scoring 
homework assignments, which 
would be handled electronically, In 
language and mathematics class, s 
much of the daily work would con- 
sist of personalized aid to the stu- 
dents in clarifving subtle points, 
analyzing performance errors, and 
motivating students to attempt suc- 
cessively more difficult tasks. 
The new school would 
many more laboratories for science 
project work, laboratories for lis- 
tening and speaking into tape re- 
corders, and art classrooms for 
creative work. The library would 
be the heart of such a program, and 
a personalized program of develop- 
mental reading would be planned 
to test each student’s mettle. The 
flexibility of this program would 
mean a wide range of materials at 
varving levels of difficulty and co- 
Operation of teacher and librarian. 


have 


NEW PLAN NECESSARY 


If this presentation were 
made to my professional colleagues 
in person, I can well imagine the 
looks on their faces by this 
No doubt thev would assume I had 
taken the wrong pill when I needed 
a sedative. None of us finds it easy 
to take a fresh look at wh i 
been doing for 
ever, nothing th 
would require 


being 


time. 


new scientific dis- 
coveries, although undoubtedly new 
methods could be discovered to de- 


velop new equi ment that would 
P quip: 


do the job better at lower cost. A 


DIGEST 


planning conference could be kes 
ranged that would produce a much 
more comprehensive design of far 
greater effectiveness than the one 
I have outlined here. But the point 
is: A new plan is necessary. 

The alternative is depressing. Are 


we to go on duplicating our present 
methods until we serve 12 million 
high-school students by 1970, with 
more crowded classrooms, less 
qualified teachers, and an educa- 
tional pattern little changed from 
1900 or earlier? Or are we willing 
to take a fresh look at the goals 
and purposes of and 
mobilize our 
and 


education A 
American scientific 
technological ingenuity to 
achieve that goal? 

We want our children to get the 
best possible education. I would 
welcome a Henry Steele Commager 
to teach history at mv school, the 
Van Dorens to teach English lit- 
erature, a Harvey White to teach 
Physics, and a Baxter to teach 
Shakespeare, I would want my pee 
dent to have available historica 
and scientific films that far ex- 
ceed in quality of presentation the 
best efforts of the classroom teach- 
er serving under current limitations. 
Our classrooms should have access 
to the world with the aid of mod- 
em display techniques, models, 
film portrayals of atomic reactors, 
turbines, and machines. I would 
welcome the chance to raise the 
status of teachers by freeing them 
of all onerous nonteaching duties, 
and make them part of an organiza- 
tion producing a quality pred’ 
under optimum conditions. 
DECEMBER 


How Can We Wipe Out This Pernicious Infection? 
Pornography .. . The New Black Plague 


In National Parent-Teacher 


eh vou one who has felt the 
shock of seeing among a child’s 
possessions some of the filth that is 
being sent to young people through 
the mails? Even if vou aren't, vou 
can imagine the horror and heart- 
ache that such a discovery has 
brought to parents. Mailed por- 
nography knows no boundaries. It 
infiltrates every part of the coun- 
try, reaching children and youth on 
farms and in cities, in suburbs and 
slums, in stern homes and trusting- 
ly permissive ones. No child is safe 
from this most ruthless of all rack- 
ets-the distribution of 
raphy by mail. 

The material comes in a plain 
envelope, bearing the child’s name. 
The pictures inside defy descrip- 
tion. They are not just nudes. They 
picture the naked bodies of men 
and women, often boys and girls, 
singly and together, in every imag- 
inable position of lewdness, inti- 
macy, and perversion. Some of 
them masquerade as “art photo- 
graphs.” Others are portraits to be 
hung in a youth’s room as a re- 
minder of “how joyous life can be 
if one is modern.” Other pictures 
are on the backs of playing cards— 
samples of complete decks that the 
recipient is urged to order and re- 
sell to his friends, card by card, at 
a commission that sounds fabulous 


pornog- 


to a youngster. 
Where does the torrent of smut 
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Reported from National Parent- 
Teacher, LIV (September 1959), 
20-22. 
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come from? Who is responsible? 
The child who receives the degrad- 
ing stuff may be innocent of wrong- 
doing. Asa young art student, he 
mav have answered a magazine ad- 
vertiscment for art materials. Or he 
mav have sent a dime or a quarter 
for a train or a model airplane of- 
fered at a bargain as a come-on. 
Such innocent actions can put his 
name on a “sucker list” for commer- 
cialized smut. Or the child may 
have done nothing at all to bring 
on the deluge. His name may have 
been taken from a high-school 
yearbook, the membership list of a 
youth club, or a newspaper story 
about school activities. The Post 
Office Department has estimated 
that between 700,000 and a million 
children will receive unsolicited ob- 
material 


scene and pornographic 
through the mails this year. 

How does an obscene picture af- 
fect a child or vouth who sees it? 
Children are by nature curious, dar- 
ing, breathlessly eager for new sen- 
sations. On some guileless minds 
such a picture may barely register. 
On others the impression may 
quickly blur and dissolve. But 
mind after mind the impression 
likely to be powerful and lasting. 
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Pictures of obscenity and per- 
version may excite children, giving 
them a feeling of being grown up. 
Or they may make all intimacy 
seem foul and disgusting. The U. S. 
Senate Subcommittee to Investi- 
gate Juvenile Delinquency believes 
pornography may be most dam- 
aging to the child who has had 
little or no sex education. Testify- 
ing before the Subcommittee, Dr. 
Benjamin Karpman, chief psycho- 
therapist at St. Elizabeths Hospital 
in Washington, D. C., said, “You 
can take perfectly healthy boys or 
girls and by exposing them to ab- 
normalities you can virtually crys- 
tallize their habits for the rest of 
their lives.” 

Arthur E, Summerfield, U, S. 
Postmaster General, charges the 
purveyors of pornography with con- 
tributing to the alarming increase 
in juvenile delinquency, “Sex crim- 
inals and sex murderers,” he says, 
“almost always have a long record 
of addiction to pornographic and 
sadistic material.” We h 
heed the implications of thi 


posed to it, 
It is to the interest of all, therefore, 
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But why doesnt the Post Of- 
fice Department do somethin 
about this wholesale promotion and 
distribution of filth through the 
mails? Over the years it has dili- 
gently tried to keep the mails clear 
of indecent matter. But it has met 


powerful opposition from the peo- 
ple who stand to profit by the cor- 
ruption of children. Occasionally re- 
sistance has come from others— 
from people dedicated to freedom 
of the press. Confusing liberty with 
license, these people unwittingly 
assist the purvevors of pornog- 
raphy. Thousands of investigations 
and arrests of persons have been 
made. 

Nevertheless, the quantity of 
filth in the mails is increasing 
every day. This is partly because 
the smut sellers, knowing that fre: 
mendous profits can be realized 
from a small investment, are will- 
ing to risk a small fine or a light 
Prison sentence. It is partly be- 
cause certain courts, notably those 
in Los Angeles and New York, 
where most of the mail order busi- 
ness in pornography originates, 
have been extremely cautious m 
their decisions on obscenity. Their 
liberal rulings have established viz- 
tual sanctuaries in which dealers in 
obscenity operate with impunity. 


A FORWARD STEP 


However, in 1958, as a result 
of persistent urging by the Post Of- 
fice Department, an important for- 
ward step was taken: The obscen- 
ity statute was amended. Previous- 
ly distributors of pornography 
could be prosecuted only in the dis- 
trict in which the obscene material 
was mailed. The amended law 
makes it possible to prosecute the 
merchants of filth at intermediate 
offices and at the point of delivery, 
where the actual damage is done. 
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And it authorizes fines up to $10,- 
000 for second offenders and im- 
prisonment for 10 years. We now 
have a powerful means of stamp- 
ing out a vile racket. 

The Post Office Department has 
appealed to the nation to defeat 
commercialized pornography and 
has found a strong ally in the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. The Action Committee 
of the Congress already was acutely 
aware of the situation and had been 
studying the problem of pornog- 
raphy and its impact on American 
children and youth. When, at the 
annual convention last May, the 
message from the Post Office De- 

artment was delivered, it was 
ready with recommendations. It 
urged that state and local units co- 
operate in the analysis and solution 
of the problem. The Committee 
further recommended that each 
state congress of the organization, 
with professional legal assistance, 
compile a summary and interpreta- 
tion of its state laws on obscenity 
and distribute copies to all P.T.A.’s 
in the state. Through its own Na- 
tional Congress publications, the 
Action Committee itself proposes 
to disseminate similar information 
on federal laws for the assistance 
of state and local organizations. 
Unanimously the convention ap- 

roved these recommendations and 

voted to support the Postmaster 
Ceneral’s plan for combating the 
distribution of pornographic mate- 
rials. 

The National Congress has made 
it clear that it is not setting itself 
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up as a censor of literature and art 
or as an agent for the destruction 
of freedom of expression. It realizes 
that there are differences of taste 
and judgment about literature and 
art. But in this matter of mail-order 
obscenity there are no differences 
of opinion. The thousands of urgent 
protests to the Post Office Depart- 
ment prove beyond doubt that most 
Americans have no difficulty dis- 
tinguishing between filth and art. 

What can you do right now? 

First, you can carry out the Post- 
master General's instructions. When 
obscene materials come to your 
home, or as a teacher, into your 
hands, you are urged to take two 
simple steps: 

1. Save all materials received, 
including envelopes and enclos- 
ures. 

2. Report the matter immediate- 
ly to the Postmaster General or to 
the local postmaster, and turn the 
materials over to him. 

And you can urge Your own 
P.T.A. to establish and support a 
local action committee. 

These barons of obscenity €x- 
ploit the innocence of children for 
profit. If parents, teachers, an! 
other concerned citizens back up 
the Post Office Department, if we 
insist on vigorous prosecutions an 
maximum penalties for the guilty, 
we can defeat the vicious purvey- 
ors of pornography. The job will 
take perseverance, impatience, an 
pluck. The stakes are high: Either 
we wipe out this new black plague 
or the pernicious infection W 
spread throughout our society: 
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Problems Faced Today 


Multimillion-Dollar High School Dilemma:* 
2 - 1a 
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In Cosmopolitan ~ 
= principal of one of Ameri- = E 


cas new multimillion-dollar high 
schools. Schools like ours—Abing- 
ton, Pennsylvania, Senior High— 
have been called “comprehensive” 
by their supporters and “super- 
markets” by their critics. Both of 
these terms refer to the major aim 
of these schools: to meet the edu- 
cational needs of everyone within 
the framework of a single institu- 
tion. By any name, however, their 
increasing numbers make it clear 
that they are the schools of the 
future. 

Will they be able to meet the 
future’s needs? I sincerely think 
so. But it would be unrealistic to 
deny that, in trying to be every- 
thing to everybody, they face some 
serious problems. 

These problems of modern high 
schools have nothing to do with 
money. They are a matter of 
values and attitudes. We find, for 
example, there are some people 
who expect us to do even more 
than we are doing. Parents expect 
our health service to take over func- 
tions of the private physician. We 
are asked to participate in disci- 
plinary problems that have little 
to do with the school. For example, 
the father of one student recently 
came to me with a peculiar request, 
His 15-year-old son had been wear- 
ing a long, ducktail haircut. “Will 


Eugene Stull is Prinċipal df te 
Abington Senior High School” : 
Pennsylvania. Reported from Cos- ; 
mopolitan, CXLVII (September 
1959), 54-59. (By permission of 
Cosmopolitan Magazine.) 
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you,” he asked me, “please see that 
he gets his hair cut?” wos 

This request illustrates what has 
become one of our biggest jfrob- 
lems: the attitudes of parents. High 
schools are continually being urged 
to step in and take over whatever 
duties or tasks parents find too un- 
pleasant, or too troublesome, to 
handle. This, in spite of the fact 
that we have already branched out 
into such fields of instruction as 
sex, the importance of thrift, choice 
of mate, and behavior on dates. It 
is high time the public decides how 
far it wants us to go in this direc- 
tion. 

Are there further problems? Yes, 
and one of them is rather puzzling. 
For, although schools such as ours 
are the finest in the country, there 
are some people who seem to take 
a rather light view of their impor- 
tance. We have one student, for 
example, who has remained in 
school somewhat against his own 
wishes—for the sum of $25 a week! 
His father pays it to him as the 
only means of keeping him here. 
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The boy was on the verge of drop- 
ping out and getting a job. His 
reason: he needed more money to 
operate his car. 

Some parents are guilty of the 
same general attitude. One day 
Mary’s mother explained that Mary 
was absent because she was doing a 
commercial for Pink 
One boy was 


television 
Pamper Shampoo. 
kept home, his mother explained, so 
he could hold the ladder while she 
picked cherries! 

Usually we who must deal with 
this sort of thing prefer to regard 
it as thoughtlessness rather than 
outright disrespect for the school. 
Unfortunately, it is not always pos- 
sible to do so. A case in point is 
that of a mother who telephoned 
this spring to ask that her son be 
excused so he might run errands in 
preparation for his brother’s wed- 
ding. When she was told that this 
was not considered sufficient rea- 
son, she glibly inquired, “Would 
he be excused if I said he had a 
doctor’s appointment?” 


DISRESPECT FOR LEARNING 


‘There was a time when schools 
regarded parents as their staunchest 
allies-when a teacher’s suggestion 
that a youngster had misbehaved in 
school was almost certain to bring 
punishment at home. Unfortu- 
nately, this attitude is changing. 
‘Today it is not uncommon to find 
sarents and children ganging up to 
e the school’s rules. Many of 


evad 
a source of 


the attitudes that are 
trouble today got their start in the 
1930's as a part of the doctrine 
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known as “progressive” education. 
After more than 20 years, we are 
in a position to assess the amount 
of progress it has produced. And 
the answer can only be that, far 
from advancing education, progres- 
sives and their “revolution” have 
been responsible for serious dam- 
age. Their belief in pupil freedom 
and mild control (if any) turned 
many a classroom into bedlam. 
Moreover, their assertion that re- 
port cards and grades were evil 
things, and that a student should 
be promoted whether he did pass- 
ing work or not, is one of the 
reasons why, today, virtually all 
schools are faced with growing 
numbers of “nonachievers”—stu- 
dents who have never mastered 
even the minimum essentials of 
learning. 

We in Abington have never gone 
in for progressive education. Our 
own students who need extra help 
are few. But when we find some 
who do, we are able, thanks to our 
extensive facilities, to give remedial 
help. In view of what we are 
accomplishing, it is ironic that one 
of the biggest complaints heard is 
that educational plants like ours 
are needlessly extravagant. Such 
allegations are grossly unfair. 

lt is undeniable that in this 
country today we are spending 
more for school construction than 
ever before. But we also are 
spending more for construction of 
every kind. There is a new ele- 
mentary school in New Jersey 
which cost $18.09 per square foot 
to build, but 10 miles up the road 


———————— 
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à i least within the con- * ký 
there is a fat-rendering plant whose superior—at leas 


cost per square foot was $25.75. 
In Lynchburg, Virginia, the new 
elementary school was cheaper, 
comparatively, than a certain 
drive-in restaurant! As for Abing- 
ton High, its $5,500,000 price tag 
has been called “a whale of an ex- 
penditure for a town of only 
50,000.” Yet a figure of that mag- 
nitude seems reasonable when you 
consider that in the next 50 years 
some 100,000 boys and girls will 
receive their instruction there. 


WHAT WE MUST DO 


If they and the other high-school 
students of the future are to receive 
an even better education than they 
are getting today, there are a num- 
ber of things that should be done. 
They are changes, however, which 
cannot be carried out solely by edu- 
cators. They involve cœ 


hanges in 
public attitudes, and therefore are 
the 


responsibility of everyone. 
Some of them are; 

We must restore the prestige of 
scholarship. Ours is the only era 
in human history that has failed to 
respect learning. It is essential to 
reacquire that respect if our socie 
is to survive. (Fortunately, the 
situation already seems to be 
changing for the better.) 

We must restore respect for the 
teacher. As a co-worker and a pal, 
he has been a washout. This is 
not his fault; it’s simply that one 
doesn’t often accept instruction 
from a pal, or make his best effort 
for a co-worker. If a teacher is to 
teach he must be regarded as a 


P 


fines of the classroom. 

We must make discipline mean 
something. The high-school student 
almost never receives any. Being 
able to break the rules with impuni- 
ty, he tends to lose regard for them 
and for the authorities who are 
supposed to enforce them. The 
solution lies not in stricter rules, 
but in putting teeth into those we 
now have. 

We must modify the stress on 
athletics and other extracurricular 
activities. These things are valuable 
within limits. But it should be 
borne in mind that they are just 
what their name implies—extras— 
and not the main business of school. 

We must decide what we want 
our schools to be, The progres- 
sives, who claimed to know all the 
answers, were given their chance 
and they have failed. Now the 
question is: Where do we go from 
here? The criticism of large, 
moder schools like Abington High 
has raised an issue that must be 
decided one way or the other, And 
only the people who vote for the 
individual school bond issues can 
say what sort of education Ameri- 
cans believe in. To do that, they’ve 


got to give the problem some 
Serious thought. 


Above all, w 


e must never assume 
that money 


is the only answer. 
Money is a great help, but it can 
only solve a certain percentage of 
our problems. For education is an 
intangible and, as such, requires 
Proper attitudes and values on the 
Part of society if it is to succeed. © 
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Two Programs Now O perating 


Federal Funds—Impetus to Research in Education 
Roy M. HALL 


In The School Executive 


S oLuTIoNS to some of our 
current problems in education can 
be found only through research. Re- 
search efforts in the field of edu- 
to date, been wholly 
inadequate when compared with 
those in industry and the physical 
and social sciences. 

During the past three years, 
however, two federal programs 
have been set in operation which 
will substantially increase both the 

uantity and quality of research in 
education. The Cooperative Re- 
search Program (Public Law 531), 
established first, was given a broad 
charge by Congress in terms of the 
subject area to be covered. This 
Jaw authorizes the Commissioner 
of Education to enter into jointly 
financed cooperative arrangements 


-with colleges and universities and 


state educational agencies for the 
conduct of research, surveys, and 
demonstrations in the field of edu- 
cation. The second—Title VII of the 
National Defense Education Act—is 
more specific in the research con- 
tent which it supports, concentrat- 
ing on research and experimenta- 
tion in newer educational media. 
The financial arrangements be- 
tween the Office of Education and 
the participating groups under 
Public Law 331 are in the form of 
a fixed-price contract. The arrange- 
ment for conducting projects under 
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Title VII may take the form of 
either a contract or a grant be- 
tween the Office of Education and 
the contractor. 

Both programs operate in essen- 
tially the same manner. They are 
directed to the colleges and uni- 
versities which have always been 
the fountainhead of creative and 
productive investigations into the 
physical structure of our world and 
the social structure of our society. 
A special effort has been made to 
acquaint these institutions with the 
existence of available support for 
high quality research endeavors. 
But the initiation of research under 
both programs is centered on the 
individual investigator. 

Advisory committees appointed 
by the staffs of each program eval- 
uate the studies submitted and se- 
lect the most promising. The staffs 
continue to play important roles in 
the development of the projects, 
assisting in every possible way in 
the accomplishment of the research. 
The operating procedures of these 
two programs are in every way de- 
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signed to provide support for com- 
petent researchers who are inter- 
ested in turning their attention to 
problems in education without re- 
stricting their creativity, interfer- 
ing with the conduct of their re- 
search, or dictating the direction 
of their interests. 

While Public Law 53l—the Co- 
operative Research Program—\ 
passed in 1954, the first authoriz: 
tion to the program w: 
the fiscal vear 1957, 
year $1 million was appropriated 
and for the past two vears this has 
been increased to $2.3 million and 
$2.7 million, respectively. For 1960 
the appropriation will be $3.2 mil- 
ion. University contributions to the 
Program have increased the total 
funds devoted to research in edu- 
cation during the first three years 
of operation to nearly $10 million, 

Research covers a wide range of 
subject matter and has been carried 
out in a variety of institutions. Up 
to June 30 of this year, 212 proj- 
ects had been contracted. They 
were located in 83 colleges and uni- 
versities in 39 States, Puerto Rico, 
Guam, and the District of Colum- 
bia. Fourteen state education agen- 
cies have participated. Final re- 
ports have been received on 57 
projects and within the next year 
another 96 will be completed. 


a= 
as made for 
During that 


THREE-YEAR RESULTS 
A three-year period represents 
nt of time in the de- 
velopment of a research program, 
The process of rese; 


arch is painstak- 
ing and laborious. The sophisticat- 


only an insta 


i t 
ed researcher knows that he is not 


going to answer all the questions in 
an area of interest through the con- 
duct of a discrete experimental 
study. He will have made a most 
significant contribution if he can 
add a cubit of knowledge or assist 
in opening the area to further ques- 
tions and investigation. The assess- 
ment of the success of a research 
program is complicated by the 
Process of research itself, which is 
a never-ending search for truth. 
But a look at the record of the past 
three vears of operation under the 
Cooperative Research Program in- 
dicates some real accomplishment: 


1. A surpr 


isingly large number 
of studies, ¢ 


ompleted and in prog- 
ress, appear to be leading us to a 
point where significant publications 
to Practitioners can be developed 
relating to such problems as the 
gifted child, mental retardation, 
pupil retention, classroom group- 
mg, and school Organization. , 
2. Researchers from many disci- 
logy, sociology, an- 
thropology—are turning their at- 
ucational problems. 
ent has reached the 
stage where a joint project was 
Sponsored last summer by the Of- 
fice of Education and the National 
Academy of Sciences bringing to- 
gether Outstanding educators and 
Social scientists for a survey of re- 


Search needs relating to education. 
3. The quality of research sup- 
ported by the 
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FEDERAL FUNDS 


into significant attacks on press- 
ing problem areas. As the number 
and quality of research efforts in 
particular areas increase, the re- 
direction of research in that field 
and ultimate field testing of con- 
cepts and theories will result in spe- 
cific guidelines for practitioners in 
program planning. 


Accomplishments in the second 
program—Research in Newer Edu- 
cational Media—must be spelled 
out in the most tentative way. Ap- 
propriations have been available 


for only six months, but the re- 
sponse by researchers interested in 
investigating newer educational 


media has, been remarkable. Dur- 
ing its first vear of existence, the 
program received more than 350 
separate research proposals from 
individuals, agencies, and institu- 
tions in 40 different states and the 
District of Columbia. Sixty-nine of 
these proposals have been ap- 
proved for federal support, and 23 
grant awards have been made, to- 
taling $1,360,656. The remainder 
of the approved projects will be 
awarded grants during fiscal vear 
1960, subject to fund availability. 

The three major areas of investi- 
gation covered by the 69 approved 
proposals are: (1) research con- 
cerned with the inherent instruc- 
tional characteristics of the newer 
media of communication; (2) in- 


vestigations of the effects of the 
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newer media on the presentation of 
academic subject matter; and (3) 
studies concerned with techniques 
of preparing teachers to utilize 
these media with maximum effec- 
tiveness. 

Trends already identified in the 
Title VII proposals indicate an in- 
terest in the interrelationships of 
several media in the teaching- 
learning process, rather than with 
the contribution of one medium in 
isolation; in determining the degree 
to which the newer media can be 
used to individualize instruction ef- 
ficiently and economicallv; and in 
the contributions of the newer 
media to effective and higher cog- 
nitive learning, rather than merely 
to the mastery of specific informa- 
tion. 

If educators can provide intelli- 
gent direction and exhibit serious 
intent, federal participation in re- 
search in education can assist in 
leading us toward a major break- 
through in our knowledge about the 
educative process in the next dec- 
ade. The available funds are still 
inadequate but they can and will 
be increased if the productive re- 
sults justify expansion. The next 
few years will determine the role 
federal participation can play in 
providing stimulation and leader- 
ship to fortify the existing agencies 
for research. © 


A I UCH of what passes for research today is the align- 


ment of data in orderly piles, 


hallowed by sacred hymns 


sung to the goddess Objectivity in the shrine of Statistics.— 


William B. Bean. 
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Revealing the H istory of Education 


Analysis of Old Textbooks 


Joux A. Nerz 
In School and Society 


das writer for many years has 
been making a collection of text- 
books between 60 and 400 years 
old in all the fields commonly 
taught in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. Now numbering 
over 8000, the collection is being 
gradually transferred as a gift to 
the University of Pittsburgh Li- 
brary. The comments which follow 
he historically inter- 
esting observations which may be 
made by an analysis of such books, 


monly discussed the 


which they intended their 
fulfil, A, 


reveals 


purposes 
books to 
nalysis of these prefaces 
that the Stated aims not 
only vary somewhat according to 
authors, but also with the times, 
Earlier stated aims often were con- 
siderably different than later ones, 
For example, Emma 
American History 
“We have, indeed, be 
cultivate the memory, the intellect, 
and the taste. But much more anx- 
ious have we been to sow the seeds 
of virtue...” 

“To sow the seeds of virtue” is 
a frequently mentioned aim, But 
an analysis of the Prefaces of 53 


AAAA A 
John A. Nietz is a member of the 
faculty at the University of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Reported 
from School and Society, LXXXVII 
(September 12, 1959), 340-41 


American history textbooks pub- 
lished before 1885 also shows sev- 
eral others: to present a clear con- 
ception of those deeds which may 
properly be imitated; to develop 
thinking on the part of the pupils; 
to help develop good citizens; to 
show the results of undesirable ac- 
tion; and to show relationship be- 
tween cause and results, 

A later study of 87 junior-high- 
school American history texts pub- 
lished between 1885 and 1955 
shows that these aims were em- 
phasized most frequently: to de- 
velop interest in the study of Amer- 
ican history; to help develop good 
citizenship; to develop patriotism; 
to present a clear history of our 
country; and to follow the Ameri- 
can Historical Association’s recom- 
mendations, It may be noted that 
the first, fourth, and fifth aims of 
the later study are different from 
any in the earlier study, Similar 
studies of the aims in other subject- 
matter fields show comparable 
evolutionary changes, 

Another way to determine ear- 
lier aims is to analyze the actual 
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content of the textbooks. For ex- 
ample, the study of the American 
history textbooks before 1885 
showed that an average of 45 per- 
cent of their content dealt with 
war, 19 percent with government 
and politics, and less than 2 per- 
cent with the broader social and 
cultural matters. A study of the 
texts published after 1885 shows 
they devoted only an average of 20 
percent to war and 14 percent to 
government and politics. 

At this point it may be interest- 
ing to observe that an analysis of 
the 1837 McGuffey Third Reader 
devoted 33 percent to religion and 
11 percent to morals, while the 
popular 1879 edition devoted 9 
percent to religion and 25 percent 
to morals, 

Marked changes in the content 
of arithmetic books also have taken 
place. Such topics as alligation, bar- 
ter, duodecimals, permutation and 
combinations, and tare and tret 
were commonly treated in early 
arithmetic. Also tables dealing with 
troy weight, apothecaries weight, 
wine measure, ale and beer meas- 
ure, land measure, and many other 
strange tables were to be found in 
the old arithmetics. Similar evolu- 
tionary changes in the content of 
the textbooks in other fields throw 
much light on the history of what 
lias been taught in American 
schools of the past. 


Besides the content, there even 
have been marked changes in the 
arrangement of the materials in the 
textbooks. These are revealed in the 
presence and absence of various 
teaching and learning aids. Defin- 
ite changes appear in the use of 
such aids as introductions; tables 
of contents (many old books had 
none); indexes; inclusion of ques- 
tions (largely absent in older 
books); use of such visual aids as 
pictures, maps, charts, plates, fig- 
ures, and models; suggested use of 
microscopes, blackboards, draw- 
ings, demonstrations, and pupil ex- 
cursions; tables, summaries, appen- 
dices, and written exercises. 

This presentation is merely illus- 
trative of the value that analyses 
of old textbooks may serve. It sure- 
ly is revealing that before 1830 the 
number of Latin and Greek texts 
far exceed those of any other field. 
And that nineteenth century phys- 
iology and hygiene books gave 
more of their space to the nervous 
system than is given nowadays but 
were less concerned with the sub- 
ject of disease than are textbooks 
of the present century. 

It is my belief that no history of 
American education dealing with 
what has been taught in the past 
can be complete without dealing 
with the school textbooks that were 
most commonly used in the differ- 
ent periods of history. : 


Jare is only one person with whom you can profitably 
compare yourself, and this person is your yesterday self.— 


From You. 
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The Parent Problem 


How to Undermine 


Junior's Teacher 


STANLEY and 


Janice Berexsrary 


In Better Homes and Gardens 


ee no secret that teachers 


have problems, 


a 
classic illustration of teachers’ 
financial plight. It’s also well 


‘achers are hand- 
icapped by outsize classes, ing 
quate supplies of textbooks and 
materials, and outdated facilities. 
But we've overlooked perhaps the 
peskiest problem of all; Parents! 


Most of us Parents work so hard 
at undermining Junior’s 


that it’s a wonder she (or } 
do the job at all, 
Some acts of te 
are committed even before Junior 
ventures inside the school, “Oh, 
you'll just love kindergarten,” says 
Mother to little Baxter. “All you 
do is play and play and play! And 
there’s this wonderful, Pretty lady 


teacher 
he) can 


acher-sabotage 


with a sweet voice who reads you 
wonderful’ stories.” 

So the big day comes and off 
floats Baxter, fully expecting kin- 
dergarten to be a magical dream- 
land presided over by the Blue 
Fairy. When it turns out to be 
nothing more than a big room with 
stuff all put away in closets, and 
chairs to sit on, and a big rug to 
rest on, and milk to drink (white 
milk, at that!), and a lady who 
keeps telling you to sit down, he’s 
fit to be tied, The lady considers 
doing just that, 

Once the term gets under way, 
the agony in the kindergarten 
begins in earnest. Julia shows up 
with a damp little creature she 
claims is her brother, “My Mommy 
says can he be in kindergarten 
today cause she has to go some- 
where!” Howard checks in four 
Mondays in a row without milk 
money, “Mommy dint have no 
change, just a thirty dollar,” (The 
class as a whole is into teacher 
for a cool $6.45.) A little bottle 
marked “Janie’s Nose Drops—2 
drops in each nostril every hour” 
turns UP on teacher’s desk. ` 
at unspeakable 
vho send kids to 
thes they can’t 


man af zippered snow- 


age—clover-le 


pants, and coats with 3/4-inch 
buttons and 1/2 


Is it any Wonder there’s 
Blue F: 


Gardens, 


1959), 38, 42, 131-33. 
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The kindergarten teacher won- 
ders why parents can’t get it 
through their heads that kindergar- 
ten is not just a glorified sitting 
service. But the first-grade teacher 
has her problems also. She can 
tell about parents with first-grade 
“choke-up,” caused by the realiza- 
tion that next term Junior will be in 
First Grade! Little Junior, who just 
yesterday was crawling around the 
floor eating dust balls, will have 
to learn to read and write and do 
sums!  First-grade choke-up may 
come to Mother as early as the day 
when Junior brings home from kin- 
dergarten that fateful little card, 
the one that says, “At the opening 
of school on Thursday, September 
10, Junior Jones will be placed in 
grade one. room seven. His teach- 
er will be Miss Guilfoyle.” 

“Miss Guilfoyle, huh?” Mother 
tries to remember which one is Miss 
Guilfoyle. Is it the tall slim one, 
or the little blond with bangs? 
Whoever she is, what can she know 
what it means to raise a child, to 
nourish him, to walk the floor 
nights, to bring him through mea- 
sles and chicken pox and cut knees. 

. . A terrible thought occurs to 
Mother. Suppose this Miss Guil- 
fovle person doesn’t like him, just 
takes an irrational dislike to him, 
then decides he’s just stupid. Then 
a really terrible thought occurs to 
her. Suppose it turns out that Jun- 
ior is stupid, or has a reading block, 
or is a mirror writer, or isn’t ready 
for number concepts! Mother may 
be a perfectly reasonable person, 
but this kiñd of worry is a fearsome 
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thing. It can turn her into a rumor 
monger. “Miss Guilfoyle? Oh yes, 
I know about her. She’s a terror, 
screams at them from the time they 
get in to the time they leave.” “Miss 
Guilfoyle—isn’t she the one who 

-?” And so on until the dossier 
is complete. 

The tragic thing here is that 
almost inevitably such gossip is 
communicated to Junior, and, 
though it’s seldom fatal, it can lead 
to serious complications. Things 
like reading block, mirror writing, 
and number trouble, for instance. 


FIRST P.T.A. MEETING 


Then Junior is in the first grade 
and it is time for the parents really 
to get into the act. It is time for 
the first P.T.A. meeting. The pur- 
pose of this meeting is to give the 
teacher a chance to go over the 
year’s program, and in this way 
answer any questions the parents 
might have. In addressing the four- 
teen mommies and six daddies who 
have jammed themselves into the 
tiny desks, Miss Guilfoyle makes 
one thing very clear. “Td like to 
say right off that I'm not going to 
discuss individual children tonight.” 
Disappointed groan from parents. 
“TH be happy to talk about your 
children later on when there’s more 
to talk about but that’s not the pur- 
pose tonight. Since reading is the 
most important part of the first 
grade, I'm going to discuss our 
reading program.” , 

Her talk is a little gem of exposi- 
tion. She’s very careful to explain 
how different children are “ready 
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to read at different times. She 
makes it very clear that the fact 
that Child A is ready for a certain 
reader today and Child B is not, 
has nothing to do with intelligence. 
She says that she wishes to explain 
that while the class has been divid- 
ed into three groups—the faster 
group, the middle group, and the 
slower group—this has nothing to do 
with how smart the child is. “May 
I stress that fact,” she says. “It has 
to do only with how ready he is 
to read, how ready his eye muscles 
are to do the job of scanning, how 
well he understands right and left, 
and a whole complex of factors, A 
child may be in the late reading 
group and be a brilliant child. One 
more important point—don’t make 
a big thing of this with your chil- 
dren. It’s all done very carefully, 
There is absolutely no stigma at- 
tached to being in the late reading 
group, and theres absolutely no 
honor attached to being in the early 
reading group. And remember, it 
has nothing to do with intelligence, 
Now, are there any questions?” 

Seven hands shoot up. 

“Yes? The gentleman in the 
check jacket.” 


“Tm Joe’s father. Which group 


is my kid in, the smart group, the 
ordinary group, or the dumb 
group?” 


During the discussion that fol- 
lows, Miss Guilfoyle spots a num- 
ber of other likely saboteurs, Julia’s 
mother once read a book and is an 
expert on the methods of teaching 
reading. Jonathan’s father, an J 
fancier, is disappointed to hear that 


the first IQ test isn’t given until 
second grade, and protests vocifer- 
ously when he learns that it’s the 
policy of the school never to give 
out the results anyhow. 

Freddy’s mother wants to know 
if it’s all right if she takes Freddy 
to Florida for a few weeks starting 
next Tuesday. Harvey’s mother 
wants to know whether or not they 
serve chocolate milk in the lunch 
room. But Miss Guilfoyle has one 
consolation—she’s not alone. Simi- 
lar discussions are taking place 
throughout the school. 

Most teachers realize that bring- 
ing up kids is pretty debilitating 
work and they are willing to forgive 
us most of our trespasses against 
them. They know they can’t 
expect us to be paragons of objec- 
tivity where Junior is concerned. 
All the teacher asks is that we keep 
our sabotage to a minimum, that 
we avoid cloverleaf zippers, that 
we give her a fighting chance to 
Prove she’s not a monster, that we 

€ep our sense of proportion about 
things like reading groups and IQ 
results, and that we be a little more 
wary of educational medicine men. 

Considering what Junior’s teach- 
er accomplishes while were 
hacking the ground out from under 
her, it’s interesting to contemplate 
what might happen if we were to 


stop hacking and st 
There’s 


t rs a retty darn 
bright youngster after all, ° 


right 1959, Meredith Pub- 


lis, ning Co., Des Moines, Iowa) 
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Effects of Different Characteristics 


Do Students Make the College? 


T. R. McConnett and PauL Herst 
In College and University 


ae gives a college or uni- 
versity its character? There are 
manifold determinants of institu- 
tional climate or atmosphere—finan- 
cial resources, community rela- 
tions, cultural context, educational 
demands, social sanctions, the fac- 
ulty, the alumni, the administrative 
staff, the governing board, and 
many more. In addition, most of us 
would agree, I am sure, that the 
characteristics of the students who 
attend an institution profoundly af- 
fect its character. 

The relationship between student 
characteristics and institutional 
character is not a simple one, of 
course. For example, an institution 
may be more a constellation of sub- 
cultures than a homogeneous whole. 
This is more likely to be true of 
a large, complex university than of 
a small college, but conceivably the 
latter, too, may contain function- 
ally distinct cultural subdivisions. 

Again, student characteristics 
may remain fairly constant over a 
period of time, giving an institution 
a continuing cast. Or, students’, 
parents’, or the public’s image of a 
college may change, producing 
changes in the student body it at- 
tracts, and, in turn, effecting a 
gradual alteration in the institu- 
tion’s essential character. Such 
changes in student characteristics 
may occur without deliberate ef- 
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fort on the institution’s part; in 
fact, the institution may be un- 
happy with the result. 

One college president has been 
heard to complain that it is increas- 
ingly difficult for his college to se- 
cure desirable variety in its student 
body because, in the mind of stu- 
dents, parents, and counselors, only 
the “brain” will be admitted or suc- 
ceed. (We need not say that this is 
an infrequent lament.) On the 
other hand, it is presumably pos- 
sible, in some cases at least, for an 
institution deliberately to change 
its student body in certain direc- 
tions. For example, in a short 
period of 16 years Amherst has 
been able to increase the percent- 
age of its freshmen who were in 
the top quarter of their high-school 
classes from 45 to 79. This striking 
improvement in the academic abil- 
ity of its entrants must have signi- 
ficantly changed the character © 
the college. 

If academic aptitude is one of 
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the student characteristics that 
shape educational institutions, the 
differences in the intellectual char- 
acteristics of American colleges and 
universities are so great as almost 
to defy description. The Center 
for the Study of Higher Education 
—as a part of its research into this 
situation—has attempted to map 
what might be called “the intel- 
lectual surface” of American higher 
education at the point of intake. 
This was done by obtaining the ap- 
titude scores of the freshman classes 
of 1952 in a stratified random sam- 
ple of the 1850 approximate insti- 
tutions in the country. From this 
data it has been possible to esti- 
mate the selectivity of higher edu- 
cation as a whole, as well as its se- 
lectivity by region, by type of in- 
stitution, and by form of control 
(public, private, Protestant, and 
Catholic). The data also reveals 
the variation in the mean aptitude 
test scores among the institutions. 

Arthur E. Traxler estimated that 
the range in average IQ among 323 
colleges in the norm group of 1937 
for the American Council on Edu- 
cation Psychological Examination 
was from 94 to 123. This would 
correspond, roughly, to a range of 
two and one-half standard devia- 
tions in mean ACE total scores, 
based on the total distribution of 
individual freshman scores in all 
the institutions. Benno G. Fricke 
has surmised that the range in 
mean scores for all institutions in 
this country might be considerably 
greater. The Center’s study indi- 
cates that there is actually a range 


of about four standard deviations in 
mean scores in the national sample 
of institutions, when the base line 
is the total distribution of individ- 
ual freshman scores in the 200 in- 
stitutions. 

In the single state of California, 
one finds a range of over three 
standard deviations (again based 
on the distribution of individual 
scores in the national sample) in 
the mean aptitude scores of enter- 
ing freshmen among all institutions. 
In another state, the mean fresh- 
man score in the most selective in- 
stitution was a standard deviation 
above that of the least selective in- 
stitution. Both were liberal arts 
colleges. The mean ACE scores of 
freshmen in the Protestant and pri- 
vate liberal arts colleges of the 
North Central R 
94 to 123. (This 
about 


ion varied from 
nge represents 
one standard deviation in 
individual scores.) The variation in 
means in the Northeast for the 
same type of schools was from 111 
to 131. In the South, excluding 


Negro colleges, it was from 68 to 
123. 


DEMANDS DIFFER 


So great is the range of average 
ability of students among liberal 
arts colleges that although they 
may be similar in structure, pro- 
fessed purposes, and curricular or- 
ganization, the intellectual resem- 
blance is superficial indeed. In the 
intellectual demands these colleges 
can make on their student bodies 
thev are most dissimilar. And the 
evidence gathered in our study in- 
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dicates that—at the undergraduate 
level at least—a great many stu- 
dents tend to find their own in- 
tellectual level. They seek an edu- 
cation their intellectual 
peers in the diverse maze of col- 
leges and universities. The proc- 
esses of recruitment, selection, and 
persuasion by the institutions aid 
in this stratification. 

Institutions also differ in de- 
gree of internal variabilitv. The 
dispersion of academic aptitude is 
greater in some colleges and uni- 
versities than in others, and rela- 
tively more homogeneous student 
bodies may be found among col- 
leges at either extreme of selectivi- 
ty. But even in the least heterogen- 
cous institutions there are still wide 
differences in ability. To cite the 
extreme, we found certain freshmen 
attending colleges in which their 
measured aptitude was a full stand- 
ard deviation above that of the next 
highest student in the distribution. 
What is the effect of this appar- 
ent misplacement or mispairing on 
the scholastic life and achievement, 
if not the total development, of 
such potentially able scholars? 

Some writers on this subject 
have suggested that all institutions 
should select from a limited range 
of ability. Would such pairing stim- 
ulate better achievement at all 
levels of abilitv, and particularly 
at exceptional levels? If better pair- 
ing is desirable, how could it be 
achieved? What information about 
colleges and their student bodies 
would have to be supplied to the 
consumers, and are our means of 


among 
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measuring aptitude and predicting 
achievement good enough to sup- 
ply the necessary tools of assess- 
ment to counselors and the tools of 
selection to admission officers? In 
a society where the model to be 
emulated seems to be the institu- 
tion with high-ability students and 
a program with high academic 
standards, will it be possible to 
persuade a good many institutions 
to content themselves with differ- 
ent kinds of students and different 
educational objectives? Will it be 
possible to persuade them to seek 
out such students? 

Asking again the question: Do 
students make the college? there 
are numerous other ways in which 
they may be differentiated by the 
dominant characteristics of their 
students. One thinks of colleges 
with high proportions of young 
“liberals,” and institutions whose 
students are generally conservative 
and conventional; of colleges with 
concentrations of religiously orien- 
ted or nonreligious youth; colleges 
which draw primarily from upper 
socio-economic and cultural strata. 
All these predominant student char- 
acteristics and backgrounds may be 
counted on to produce a distinctive 
atmosphere, to lend a decided cast 
to a collegiate community. And the 
same factors may Cr ate complex 
problems of counseling, teaching, 
and educational programming in 
an institution in which students are 
indifferent and resistive to a facul- 
tv's educational objectives. oT m 
which student and faculty cultures 


seldom mesh. 


————— 


Advantages and 


Shortcomings 


Maurice U. Ames 


In The Clearing House 


a the spring of 1958 
I was privileged to visit 10 Ameri- 
can cities where television was 
being used in public education and 
I had an opportunity to observe 
studio teaching, classroom recep- 
tion of telecasts, and reactions of 
pupils, teachers, supervisors, and 
parents to television instruction. 

I was particularly interested in 
TV instruction in the field of sci- 
ence at all levels. Here I had the 


of personnel, su 
of science teach 
sible to alleviate 
what by the me 
And since television studio teach- 
ers are carefully selected from 
among the best in a school system 
and are given a Sreat deal of time 
in which to plan, Prepare, and im- 
plement lessons, it is to be expected 


Teaching Science 


by Television 


that these will be of a high grade. 
In the schools I visited I saw les- 
sons and demonstrations more care- 
fully planned and prepared and 
more interestingly presented than 
in our usual classroom lessons. 

Television makes possible the 
use of a wide and rich variety of 
visual aids, demonstration equip- 
ment, realia, and resource people 
which are beyond the reach of a 
Single classroom teacher. High- 
school physics courses by famous 
Science teachers may be given 
economically to many classrooms 
simultaneously, 

The television camera can give 
every viewer a front-row seat for a 
Science demonstration or experi- 
ment regardless of where he is 
Seated. The camera and the tele- 
vision receiver are thus used as 
magnifying devices, For example, 
a studio teacher whom I saw 
showed a model of the human eye 
with removable parts more effec- 
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tively than it could be done in com- 
parable time in an ordinary 
classroom situation. 

Television reception of lessons 
and science demonstrations seems 
to promote close concentration, 
good attention, and selfdiscipline 
by students. And test results seem 
to indicate that students taught by 
television can achieve as well in 
the factual information and skills 
usually tested as do students in 
regular classes. 

Kinescopes or tape recordings of 
telecasts make it possible to pre- 
serve or use again some special 
demonstrations involving fragile or 
expensive materials, some outstand- 
ing lessons, or some special contri- 
bution by a visiting scientist. 

Television, it has been shown, 
can also be used successfully for 
summer-school make-up work, for 
remedial work, for home study, for 
advanced work, and for the benefit 
of the many others who cannot 
come to a school building. It is ob- 
viously useful in teaching pupils 
who are homebound or in hospitals. 

When carefully planned and im- 
plemented, television instruction is 
welcomed by teachers as well as 
by supervisors, parents, and pupils. 
This new teaching medium should 
not, however, be regarded as a 
panacea. It has a number of inade- 
quacies and difficulties. No supple- 
mentary aid, even one as effective 
as this audio-visual aid, can be a 
complete substitute for a good 
teacher. There is bound to be 
justified criticism of its effectiveness 
if and when television is used to do 
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the entire job of teaching a particu- 
lar subject. 

From my observations I found 
the following shortcomings. Some 
of these could probably be cor- 
rected in time with follow-up 
instruction, carefully planned and 
integrated with the telecast pro- 
grams. We should also keep in 
mind that this is a comparatively 
new technique and that it will take 
time and sufficient practice to per- 
fect this TV medium as a good 
teaching tool. 


SHORTCOMINGS 


1. There seems to be less stress 
on individualization of instruction. 
The studio teachers generally aim 
their telecasts at the normal or 
average pupil. The needs of the 
gifted pupils, as well as those of 
slow learners, tend to be sub- 
merged. This is true, so far, in 
the viewing as well as in the follow- 
up of a television lesson. There 
also seems to be a diminution of 
individual guidance in such an 
appeal to a mass group. 

2. There seems to be less stress 
on socialization of instruction. 
Rather than the helpful coopera- 
tive approach of pupils and teach- 
ers in the selection and solution of 
problems, the lessons and activities 
in educational television are 
obviously centered around the 
studio teacher. Hence, valuable 
group discussion is lessened. 

3. There is obvious reduced 
communication between the studio 
teacher and his pupils. The tele- 
vision teacher does not get the 
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immediate reactions of his viewing 
audience, and pupils cannot ask 
questions or make comments while 
the television lesson is in progress. 
This often hurts the timing of the 
lesson and reduces valuable pupil 
participation in the learning pro- 
cess. 

4. In a few school systems I 
visited, classroom teachers were 
called on to do Preparatory teach- 
ing and follow-up teaching with 
large groups of pupils, ranging 
from 80 to 300, who were sched- 
uled to view a telecast, This kind 
of mass teaching is usually ineffec- 
tual and is generally harmful to the 
idea of television instruction. 
my observations, 


teaching itself can be effective with 
arg 


From 


conditions in 
However, I 


that the Preparatory anq follow 


the 
room, 


t -up 
Instruction should be done in the 
classroom with the usual small 


other electronic aids 


"is using closed 
to cut More than 25 


š according to Col. H, S. Newh 
Y Ordnance Guided y 


In my opinion, on the basis of a 
great deal of observation of, and 
current participation in, television 
instruction, with science instruction 
involving five periods a week there 
should be no more than two 30- 
minute telecasts a week with a 
follow-up of three 
sions. It js also important that 
Preparatory and follow-up work 
include laboratory experiences by 
Pupils with direct rather than vicar- 
ious experiences. At the elementary 
level 1 would limit the science tele- 
cast to 20 minutes rather than have 
a 30-minute session. At the junior- 
high, senior-high, and college 
levels, the 30-minute attention span 
can be maintained, 

These school-svstem TY 
Projects now in Operation around 
the Country have many profitable 
Possibilities for the enrichment of 
direct, in-school science teaching. 
These Possibilities, I am sure, will 
be explored by science teachers 
who are always ready, willing, and 
able to experiment, ° 


new 


circuit television and 
percent from 
all, com- 
fissile School at 
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Teacher Use of Directive Language 


Bernard RABIN 


In Educational Leadership 


das literature of education pro- 
vides methodologies for producing 
thinking people. Diligent teachers 
trv to get learners to assume in- 
creasing responsibility for their 
own learning and thinking as thev 
move through the schools. Yet, in 
spite of pedagogical treatises and 
the efforts of teachers, complaints 
are heard at all levels of education 
that teachers are, in some way, 
missing in their efforts and are not 
achieving the results they would 
like to think they are, . 

One reason may be that, in ver- 
bal interactions with children and 
youth, teachers are stifling think- 
ing behavior without realizing that 
thev are doing so. It is the conten- 
tion of the writer that language 
habits which stifle thinking be- 
havior and discourage it can be 
noted in classrooms and homes, 

Adults, the writer has noted, use 
directive language guised in the 
form of a question, A parent says, 
“Isn't it time to go to bed now?” 
Or “Shouldn’t you wear your rub- 
bers today?” Or “Don’t you think 
it would be a good idea to pick up 
your toys now?” This is mislead- 
ing. No question is being asked of 
the child. Thinking behavior js not 
called for. A command or reminder 
is being issued, advice is bein 
given. Now, there is no quarrel here 
with the merit involved in teach- 
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ing children to assume responsi- 
bilitv for picking up tovs, or going 
to bed, or wearing their rubbers. 
It is the language in which the 
command is couched that is the 
culprit. 

At school the child finds the 
teacher using “isn’t it,” “shouldn't 
it,” and “wouldn't it.” “Don’t vou 
think” is also a common preface 
to remarks and questions used by 
teachers at all levels. When first 
graders are challenged with this 
type of phrase in discussion situa- 
tions the results are predictable, as 
in the following example: 

A discussion is being held in a 
first grade to determine what is to 
be done about procuring the weekly 
supply of juice which this school 
normally provides for a mid-morn- 
ing break. The teacher leads this 
discussion. : 

Teacher: Now we must decide 
who will go downtown to buy the 
juice this week. Let’s think about 
what we have to do and try to fig- 
ure out the best solution to the 
problem. Now, what do you think? 

Jimmy: John and I went down 
to get it last week and we mow 
how to do it, so we ought to do i 


again. 
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Susan: Yes, let them do it again. 

Teacher: Don’t you think it is 
much nicer to take turns? 

In verbal situations of this type 
the teacher has predetermined the 
solution to the problem confronting 
the learners. He does not provide 
practice in thinking for his learn- 
ers. It is possible to predict the 
response normally obtained from 
children. Six-year-olds already have 
learned very well what “don’t you 
think” means prior to coming to 
school and they watch carefully 
for whatever it is they are being 
told is best. Some may accept 
grudgingly, at first, what teacher 
feels is best, but steady employ- 
ment of this type of language and 
the observation of what happens 
after its employment teaches its 
lesson. The consequence is com- 
pliance and acceptance of whatever 
idea may be in the teacher’s mind, 
disguised, however flimsily, in the 
phrase, “don’t you think.” 

Older learners exhibit similar 
responses to this type of admoni- 
tion. 


Fifth graders have read and are 
discussing an article in the weekly 
magazine. The article involved a 
decision made by some nations to 


limit the activity of ship weather 
stations. 


Teacher: Why do you suppose the 
U. S. wanted to discontinue them? 
Don’t you think it costs money ? 


Now these children had read this 
article. But no thinking was called 
for when “don’t you think” was 
used. The teacher actually gave 
them a vital bit of information 
which they ought to have been en- 
couraged to think through for them- 


selves. Teachers make this same 
kind of mistake continually in lead- 
ing discussions. Rarely do fifth 
graders react negatively and dis- 
agree with the teacher. A child now 
and then will undoubtedly do so, 
but, by and large, children by the 
fifth grade have settled down com- 
fortably when dealing with teach- 
ers. They seem to be quite happy to 
have teachers do their thinking for 
them in the classroom, indeed, ex- 
pect it. ! 

Other types of language habits 
merit scrutiny. One cluster of 
phrases, utilized by many teachers, 
might be categorized as indirect 
commands, For example, “Wouldn't 
you like to do this?” Or “It will 
work better if you do it that way, 
won't it?” 

The writer submits that the 
teacher using indirect commands 
merely solicits agreement. The 
teacher himself has done what- 
ever thinking a situation calls for. 
Children have leamed to listen for 
the cues and provide the responses 
the query calls for. 


PLEASING THE TEACHER 


Another series of language hab- 
its has been noted in classrooms. 
Children are asked to do some- 
thing or to think about something. 
The requests are couched in lan- 
guage which suggests that children 
profit by pleasing the teacher—if 
taken literally, Primary-grade teach- 
ers seem particularly prone to have 
used this type of language for so 
long that it is habitual with them. 
“Will someone tell me?” Or “Will 
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someone show me?” Or “Will you 
please read this for me?” Primary- 
grade children are particularly 
easy to handle in this fashion since 
they are anxious to please the 
teacher and since the teacher as 
parent surrogate looms large on 
their horizons. 

It may be said that this type of 
language aims at stimulating think- 
ing and promoting learning, but 
learners discover that one exerts 
one’s self primarily to please the 
teacher. If it is assumed that chil- 
dren should learn to do what needs 
doing in order to help themselves 
profit, to help themselves to learn 
to assume more and more responsi- 
bility for independent thinking ac- 
tion, the use of language with me 
as the focus hardly serves that pur- 
pose. Young children need to 
learn to do things for themselves, 
to learn for their own interests, not 
for the teacher's. It ought to be 
obvious that early stress on think- 
ing and doing to please the teach- 
er does not contribute to this. 

One potentially dangerous lan- 
guage habit noted in the behavior 
of many teachers can be seen when 
pupil opinion and thinking is solic- 
ited. During a discussion the 
teacher wishes to probe pupil opin- 
jon and feeling. He asks, “What do 
you think about this?” Or “How do 
you feel about this?” The usual pro- 
cedure followed by the learners is 


ak CHILD, asked how he happened to 
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that of trying to recall the cues pro- 
vided by the teacher earlier in the 
discussion situation. What seems 
called for, as dictated by earlier 
comments of the teacher, is pro- 
vided. Thinking cannot normally 
be said to be stimulated. 

At this point the reader is un- 
doubtedly thinking that given cer- 
tain circumstances this type of ques- 
tion will serve to stimulate thought. 
This is correct. This type of lan- 
guage behavior can be most use- 
ful, given a classroom setting and 
an atmosphere where the usual pro- 
cedure has been to probe pupil 
feelings and thoughts, and where 
the teacher has calmly accepted 
and seriously considered ideas con- 
trary to his own. Research has 
shown, however, that this is rarely 
the case when teachers ask for pupil 
thinking and feelings. 

Observation and testimony of 
hundreds of teachers suggest that 
teachers are not generally aware of 
the significance of language habits 
such as these. But it is the writer's 
experience that once selected teach- 
ers are made aware of their habits 
and the potential effects of these 
on learners they find it relatively 
easy to learn to avoid this type of 
directive language- Teachers can 
learn to avoid directive language 
provided they understand and ac- 
cept the philosophy involved in 
stimulating independent thinking. ° 


think of some- 


thing, said, “I got a kick in the mind and it said itself.”— 


Lincoln Steffens. 
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Learning Experiences 


in Human Relations 


A Vital Part of the School’s Effort 


In California Journal 
of Elementary Education 


p” child brings to school atti- 
tudes toward what is good and ac- 
ceptable or is not good nor accept- 
able. These attitudes are based on 
the social standards of his family. 
For example, many children are 
likely to assume that all families 
consist of a father, mother, 
or more children, They ma 
able to imagine 


and one 
y not be 
a family where the 
mother is emploved and is not at 
home to Prepare dinner, or one in 
which the father does not provide 
the money to meet the family 
needs. These children might think 
that a story about saving money to 

uy a pair of shoes is a fairy tale, 

Children of today must learn to 
accept and deal with a vast array 
of differences if they are to fill their 
roles effectively in a democratic so- 
ciety, It becomes necessary for to- 
day’s schools to equip children to 
live in a heterogeneous society, It 
is the task of the school to provide 
learning situations jn which chil- 
dren can develop respect for and 
understanding of peoples of vary- 
ing backgrounds, customs, and cul- 
tures. 

During the years o 


f his ele- 
mentary-school 


experience, the 


child needs to acquire certain of 
the social skills used in constructive 
relations with others, such as: to 
meet people who are different; F 
understand the point of view g 
adults; to get along together if 
groups; to settle playground aif- 
ferences; to understand the cus- 
toms and attitudes of other people; 
to express his own problems so 
others can help him; and to under- 
stand life situations somewhat dif- 
ferent from his own experiences. 
Learning to mect people who 
are different.—Readiness to accept 
people who are different can begin 
in the child’s carly school experi- 
ence. One teacher found the op- 
portunitv when the first Negro 
child was enrolled in her class. The 
teacher first made a special effort 
to make each child feel that he was 
a valuable and wanted member of 
the class, The children were en- 
couraged to talk about their fam- 
ily life and customs—how their fam- 
ily was like and unlike other fami- 
lies. The mother of one child was 
born in Norwav; the grandfather of 
another was born in Italy; one of 
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the fathers was born in Poland. All 
were invited to speak to the chil- 
dren and share their cultural tra- 
ditions. 

Various ways were planned to 
make newcomers welcome in the 
school. Members of the class ac- 
cepted the responsibility for intro- 
ducing newcomers to teachers on 
the playground, for helping them to 
participate in playground activities, 
for acquainting them with the cafe- 
teria and other school facilities. 

Learning to understand the point 
of view of adults—Children need to 
learn to live with and understand 
the roles of adults in their lives. 
Children would like to get along 
with adults but they are frequent- 
lv at odds with them because they 
have not learned the skills needed 
to understand or accept the adults’ 
point of view. One task of the 
teacher is that of developing social 
understanding, attitudes, and skills 
so that the child can feel at ease 
with adults in the school and com- 
munity. 

A teacher who will listen to the 
problems of the child with patience 
and sympathetic understanding and 
then help him find a solution is de- 
veloping the needed avenues of 
communication which help the 
child to understand adults. Setting 
up problem situations in which the 
children have an opportunity to 
play the roles of adults help the 
children improve their understand- 
ing. Sometimes a group of parents 
is willing to participate in a dis- 
cussion with children concerning 
why they hold certain beliefs on 
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issues where there is a great differ- 
ence of opinion between children 
and adults. The values children ac- 
cept and live by can best be 
learned in real situations. 


GETTING ALONG IN GROUPS 


Learning to get along together 
in groups.—One teacher was con- 
fronted on the first day of school 
with the problem of helping the 
children in the class learn to get 
along together in groups. There 
were 30 children in this class and 
the occupations of the fathers in- 
cluded day laborer, seaman, taxi 
driver, welder, carpenter, mechanic, 
telephone repairman, a caterpillar 
tractor driver, clerk, bartender, 
railroad yard clerk, recreation work- 
er, officer manager, owner of a 
furniture store, optometrist, psy- 
chiatrist, food and drug adminis- 
tration inspector, lawyer, retired 
Army colonel, and owner of a 
large cattle ranch. 

During introductions, Peter, a 
newcomer whose father owned the 
furniture store, was happily telling 
about his family’s new sail boat 
and how he was learning to help 
his father sail and take care of the 
boat. There was no doubt, as the 
teacher glanced around at the chil- 
dren’s faces, that the class was not 
“ith” Peter in his recital. Some of 
n looked incredulous, as 
if thev thought Peter was — 
up all this story. A few boys wage 
downright disgusted. Because the 
first sociogram made of this group 
showed some clique formation an 
isolation which seemed to be based 


the childrer 
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on different backgrounds of social 
learning, the teacher made plans for 
learning experiences which would 
help these children to get along to- 
gether in groups and to give and 
win acceptance. 

Problem stories suitable for role 
playing arose out of the daily liv- 
ing together. The children first 
wrote about and discussed prob- 
lems with which they were con- 
fronted—“How It Feels to Be Dif- 
ferent,” “When I Was the Worst 
Player,” are examples. Sometimes 
the children would play out a situa- 
tion to discover alternate outcomes 
without putting anything down on 
paper. They learned from their ex- 
periences what is meant by “group 
decision,” 

This teacher w. 


as one who recog- 
nized her res 


Ponsibility and oppor- 


A group volunteers to play the roles 
and show how the situation might 
have been handled differently. Dis- 
cussion follows as to why the 
method presented might or might 
not succeed. This is done several 
times, with different children pre- 
senting suggested ways of handling 
the situation. At the end, the bel- 
ligerents are asked if any solution 
appealed to them. They may or 
may not decide to accept one of the 
enactments. Whether they accept 
the solution or not, they cannot 
help but gain from the impartiality 
and the obvious desire on the part 
of their classmates to help. The 
whole class shares in a creative 
thinking experience to meet prob- 
lem situations arising on the play- 
ground. 

Learning to understand the cus- 
toms and attitudes of other people. 
—Regular textbooks can, of course, 

e used to help children under- 


stand the customs and attitudes of 
other peoples. 


by James Mitchell 
; ed various questions 
in human relations, The children 


saw that our friends south of the 
border did things differently be- 
Cause of their 


environment. They 
earned that €se people were 
very much like 


us, more like us 
an they were different, 

earning to Present his own 
Problems so others can help him.— 
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One elementary teacher, interested 
in ways in which a child could 
learn to present his own problems 
in such a way as to enable others 
to help him, simply made appoint- 
ments with each child for a per- 
sonal conference just as she would 
have done for a parent-teacher con- 
ference. She found that children 
were most willing to talk freely 
when she asked, “Is there any prob- 
lem or anything at all I can help 
you with?” Often the children 
could not express verbally some 
deep-seated problem situation, and 
at first the problems mentioned 
were superficial. However, the fact 
that the child built up confidence 
in unburdening himself of some- 
thing which was bothering him 
helped him to relax and freed him 
to discuss his more significant prob- 
lems. 

Some teachers use informal dis- 
cussions and the more formal panel 
discussions with each child having 
an opportunity to serve as chair- 
man of a small group. Ideas are ex- 
pressed on responsibility, leader- 
ship, fears, hobbies, money and its 
value, pleasant relations at home, 
and feelings about other people. 
Through such discussions children 
gain insight into the actions and 
values of their groups, their friends, 
their parents, and themselves. They 
discover that “talking things over” 
is a good way to plan, make deci- 
sions, and establish acceptable val- 
ues to govern their own lives. 

Learning to understand life sit- 
uations.—But many problems in 
human relations may not be en- 
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countered in the day-by-day living 
of a group of children. Some ac- 
quaintance with these problems can 
be provided through well selected 
children’s literature. Using litera- 
ture to develop worthwhile human 
relations is based on the premise 
that teachers can try to help a child 
identify with worthwhile charac- 
ters or to accept as his own the 
worthwhile behaviors emphasized 
in a book. This identfication will 
not necessarily be on a verbal or 
understanding level, but may be at 
a motivational level. In other 
words, the child may be motivated 
to react to a situation with conduct 
comparable to that of an admired 
story character, without being 
aware of what prompted such con- 
duct. 

Innumerable opportunities arise 
every day in the classroom to im- 
prove human relations, attitudes, 
and behavior. Increased emphasis 
on human relations is achieved 
through the informational content 
of the school program, through the 
methods the teacher employs in 
working with children, and the cli- 
mate provided in the classroom. 
Much progress is being made in 
this field, though much remains to 
be done. It is encouraging, how- 
ever, to note that the schools are 
giving increasing attention to un- 
derstanding the experience back- 
ground of children and the social 
values accepted by his family and 
neighborhood. Without this under- 
standing much of the school’s effort 
in the teaching-learning process 
may prove futile. s 


Adding New Dimensions to Evaluation 


Student Leadership in Evaluating Compositions 


Loren V. Grissoxr 
In The English Journal 


—- evaluation 
poses many problems for those 
teaching English to the ever- 
increasing number of students. In 
the first place, the teacher usually 
lacks both the time and energy to 
describe fully his reactions to the 
purpose, content, and construction 
of student papers. Too frequently 
the teacher must restrict his atten- 
tion to the mechanical considera- 
tions of spelling, punctuation, and 
handwriting, What attention the 
more subtle aspects of worthiness, 
appropriateness of content, and ef- 
fectiveness of present: 
is usually in the form of cryptic 
notes such as “Door organization” 


or “effective style.” These remarks 


leave the student bewildered as to 
ow to improve from this point. 

Greater student participation is 
one alternative to this teacher- 
centered method of evaluation. It is 
true that to many students evalua- 
tion is a mystery-shrouded activity 
engaged in only by teachers, But 
increased understanding of the 
evaluation process can result from 
student involvement, And, after at- 
taining an acquaintance with evalu- 
ation procedures, students c 
icize and correct their own 


ation receive 


an crit- 


papers 
before turning them in to the 
teacher. This independence is one 


of the highest go 


als of composition 
instruction. 


Loren V. Grissom is a member of 

the faculty at University High 

School, University of Illinois, Ur- 

bana. Reported from The Eat 

lish Journal, XLVI (September 
1959), 338-39. 

This approach should probably 
begin with students working out 
their own set of standards. The first 
set of student-formulated criterions 
may be fairly elementary, but the 
points which students include are 
meaningful to them and represent 
their present level of writing ma- 
turitv. Then, on the day composi- 
tions are due, before the teacher 
has marked them, students can 
work in a composition-laboratory 
situation. Groups of four or five 
students can exchange papers and 
write comments on quarter sheets 
supplied bv the teacher. The dis- 
tribution of these notes at the end 
of the session provides each student 


with not one but three or four eval- 
uations, 


As in the case of the list of stu- 
dent standards, these comments 
will not be so thorough and precise 
as those that might be written by 
a teacher who has ample marking 
time. But few teachers have the 
time to do a really thorough job of 
commenting, More important, these 
comments have come from the stu- 


p 
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dents, and thev thus represent the 
level at which the individual stu- 
dent is presently able to critically 
analyze compositions. Both the stu- 
dents and the teacher can observe 
gradual improvement in this activi- 
ty if each student clips these notes 
to his papers so that they become a 
part of his cumulative composition 
file. 

If anv time remains at the end of 
the session, students enjoy having 
each group present a paper orally 
to the whole class. This procedure 
not only provides the enjoyment of 
listening to classmates’ papers but 
also affords opportunity for indi- 
vidual oral expression. It should be 
noted, however, that this oral pre- 
sentation alone is not sufficient. 
Oral presentation does not permit 
careful analy 


is of such factors as 
unity, continuity, variety, and many 
other subtle clements of composi- 
tion. A really good reader can make 
even a poor paper appear much 
stronger than it would under the 
careful scrutiny of a silent reader. 
Thus, to the rather passive acti- 
vity of receiving teacher comments, 
the procedure suggested here adds 
several new dimensions to evalua- 
tion. If the teacher constantly var- 
ies the membership of the groups, 
each student has the opportunity 
to experience the approach and 
style employed by 25 or 30 other 
students. While he shares with his 
teacher the difficulty of describing 
his reactions to these approaches 


Biunt people often make 
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the most pointed remark 


and styles, he nevertheless experi- 
ences them. 

In reacting critically to class- 
mates’ papers, these students em- 
ploy their own set of standards 
which thev formulated earlier. 
Each student both gives and re- 
ceives comments. In giving—and, 
if necessary, explaining—their com- 
ments, the more capable students 
can demonstrate group leadership. 

In contrast with the rote memori- 
zation of textbook materials, which 
tends to fade away shortly after the 
examination, this process contrib- 
utes to a meaningful and lasting 
understanding of principles. If at 
this point students spend class time 
in discussing the strengths and 
weaknesses of recent papers and in 
revising their list of standards, 
their criticisms will tend to go be- 
vond the purely mechanical aspects 
to the validitv and significance of 
ideas and effectiveness of style. 

The laboratory sessions also can 
provide the basis for class discus- 
sions of principles which students 
still have not mastered. The teach- 
er can ask students to collect illus- 
trations of whatever principle is 
under consideration from their own 
and their classmates’ papers. Or 
better vet, the topics can originate 
from the students’ own perceptions 
of their own needs. In any event, 
the stock examples of the exercise 
or drill book become obsolete in the 
face of sentences written only yes- 
mbers of the class. ° 


terday by mer 


s—Anon. 


Can a Variable Admission Program Work? 
Off to School—at What Age? 


Tuomas C. Rowxanp and Caryn C, NELSON 


In The Elementary School Journal 


Me know that babies are not 
ready for solid foods simply be- 
cause they have reached a certain 
calendar age. And we know that 
children do not start to walk or to 
talk simply because they have 
reached a certain calendar age. Yet 
when we consider a child’s readi- 
ness for school, we insist that this 
big step be timed strictly by birth- 
days. 

Actually, some children may be 
ready for school at five years of 
age. Others are not ready at six— 
or at seven. Inflexible age require- 
ments for school admission may 
work to the disadvantage of all 
these boys and girls—barring some 
because they are too young, insist- 
ing that others be in the cl 


lassroom 
simply because, according to the 
calendar, they are old enough. 


Most educators today readily ad- 


cy, their efforts are ove) 
by a number of practica 

First is the problem 
Which children will be able to par- 
ticipate successfully in first grade? 
The question requires that the edu- 
cator make predictions on the 
school performance of boys and 
girls. The educator uses instru- 
ments for his predictions. The 


rshadowed 
1 problems, 
of selection, 


-cial 


Thomas C. Rowland is Director of 
Special Education and Calvin C. 
Nelson is School Psychologist in the 
public schools of Yakima, Washing- 
ton. Reported from The Elemen- 
tary School Journal, LX (October 
1959), 18-23. 

aaant 
schoolman must have confidence in 
these instruments; he must feel 
reasonably sure that the children 
selected by the instruments will not 
be placed in a situation where they 
may fail. This is only part of his 
problem. An adequate solasan 
program can be costly. He wil 
have to find funds for the program 
in a budget that may already be 
seriously strained. 

The educator faces other prob- 
lems. He must be prepared to deal 
with community values. It is no 
easy task to counteract the century- 
old notion that a six-year-old should 

e in school simply because he ae 
six years old, The parents’ status in 
the community is often involved. 
The acceptance or rejection of a 
child by the school can have a 
Serious effect on the mother and 
the father. It is not easy to con- 
vince parents—whatever their so- 
standing in the community— 
that they will be inviting failure if 
their child Starts to school at six 
years of age. It is far from easy, for 


ral 
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example, to explain to a mother 
why her six-year-old is not ready 
for school while her neighbor's five- 
vear-old is. j 

Such are the practical problems 
that have helped to perpetuate the 
policy of a fixed chronological age 
for school entrance. 


NEW SURVEY 


The Research Division of the 
NEA recently circulated a ques- 
tionnaire on official policies regard- 
ing admission age for beginning 
school and reported its findings in 
the Educational Research Service 
Circular last April. We were espe- 
cially interested in the 57 districts 
that reported that they followed a 
policy of variable admission age 
and sent questionnaires to each of 
these. Forty-six were returned. It 
was learned that four of those list- 
ed in the NEA study no longer 
made exceptions. Six of the others 
admitted younger children only to 
kindergarten. Thus the results com- 
mented on here are based, for the 
most part, on responses from the re- 
maining 36 school districts. 

Districts were asked to tell why 
they had adopted a flexible admis- 
sions policy. Of the 33 that an- 
swered this question, 8 percent re- 
ported that they had adopted the 
policy to recognize individual dif- 
ferences. Fifty-six percent reported 
that they wanted to accelerate the 
more mature pupils; 12 percent in- 
dicated that school-board pressure 
was behind their decision; incon- 
sistent policies of private kinder- 
gartens was the reason cited by 12 
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percent. Since districts were given 
the opportunity to indicate more 
than one answer to most of the 
queries in the questionnaire, the 
percentages do not always add up 
to 100. 

One purpose of the questionnaire 
was to gather information on se- 
lection procedures. Thirty-two dis- 
tricts responded to this inquiry. 
Seventy-eight percent listed tests as 
a means of choosing likely candi- 
dates; 90 percent used individual 
psychological examinations; 40 per- 
cent reported that individual de- 
velopmental histories were used; 
50 percent listed teacher observa- 
tions; 31 percent required physical 
examinations; 43 percent used kin- 
dergarten success to make their pre- 
dictions; and 59 percent used par- 
ent interviews. 


MOST USEFUL METHODS 


Which methods were most use- 
ful? Sixty-six percent of the dis- 
tricts indicated that the individual 
psychological examination was the 
most valuable. Tied for second 
place were group tests and devel- 
opmental histories, reported by 26 
percent. Other procedures and con- 
siderations, in order of preference, 


s in kindergarten, teach- 


were succes 
jews, 


er observations, parent interv: 
and physical examinations. 

The schoolmen were asked 
whether evaluation services were 
available for all children, including 
children who, it was thought, might 
not be ready for school. Of the 39 
74 percent indicated 


responses, 1 
available to 


that the service was 
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both groups of children. Evalua- 
tions started in these districts as 
early as April and continued 
through September, but most of 
them were made during July and 
August. 

In a flexible admissions program, 
someone must have the responsi- 
bility of deciding which children 
are ready for admissions. Practices 
differed ‘greatly, it was learned. In 
54 percent of the districts, the re- 
sponsibility was assigned to the 
school p chologist. Nine other 
school officials were 
cluding the 


also named, in- 
superintendent, the 
principal, the assistant principal, 
the Supervisory principal, the direc. 
tor of pupil personnel, and the cle- 
mentary supervisor. In some dis- 
tricts, a special committee on ad- 
missions or the school board m 
the selections, 

What was the policy on excep- 
tions to decisions made by the per- 
son or the Sroup responsible for 
selecting and rejecting children for 
early admission? OF the 32 districts 
reporting, only 40 percent consid- 
ered exceptions, 

What was the 


ade 


response of school 
personnel to the program? OF the 


35 districts that answered this ques- 
tion, 88 percent reported satisfac- 
tion. But what of the patrons—the 
mothers and fathers? Were they 
pleased with the policy? OF the 33 
districts that answered this ques- 
tion, 30 indicated that the patrons 
were pleased. Two districts could 
not be sure: some parents were 
pleased, others were not, 


The reason most commonly re- 


ported for dissatisfaction with 1 
program was the difficulty in Si 
ing with parents when their chil- 
dren were rejected for early ad- 
mission. One district planned to 
discontinue its program because of 
difficultv in handling th nse par 
ents” objections and dissatisfaction. 
Another district favored a return to 
an automatic six-vear admission 
age with provisions for accelera- 
tion in first grade, Most suggestions 
for improving the program cen- 
tered on more adequate evaluation 
procedures. The comments, how- 
ever, were not directed toward bet- 
ter measuring instruments, but to- 
ward more individual testing. 


GENERALLY SATISFIED 


The school districts were gener- 
ally satisfied with their variable ad- 
mis 
will, 


ons programs. These programs 
no doubt, win wider accept- 
ance as schoolmen gain knowledge 
and skill in measurement. As more 
sensitive psychological and obser- 
vational techniques are available 
for predicting success in first grade 
more simply and more accurately, 
educators may feel more willing to 
admit Younger children. 

School districts where the pro- 
grams are adequate and the patrons 
are generally pleased provide evi- 
dence that a flexible admission pro- 
gram can be successful. Such dis- 
tricts are paving the wav for an 
educational Program based on the 
needs of today’s children, not on 
the Preconceptions of adults pee 
occupied with their own needs and 


the schools of their childhood. : 


-=x With Education in Washington + 
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TV Disclosures and Education.— 
Evidence of rigging and deception 
practiced in some commercial TV 
programs has brought both gloom 
and a small rav of cheer to Wash- 
ington educators. 


The gloom was cast primarily by 
the evidence given the House Spe- 
cial Subcommittee on Legislative 
Oversight by the embattled Charles 
Van Doren. His official testimony 
reflects the degree to which he and 
TV producers involved education 
and the teaching profession in per- 
petrating their hoax. Here are ex- 
cerpts from the Van Doren testi- 
mony, as heard by the House sub- 
committee: 

“He (TV Producer Albert Freed- 
man) stressed the fact that by ap- 
pearing on a nationally televised 
program I would be doing a great 
service to the intellectual life, to 
teachers, and to education in gen- 
es by increasing public respect 
or the work of the mind through 
mye performances . . . j 

MET I was almost able to con- 
vince myself that it did not matter 
what T was doing because it was 
having such a good effect on the 
national attitude toward teachers, 
education, and the intellectual life 


tn I realized I was really giv- 
ing a wrong impression of educa- 
tion. True education does not mean 
knowledge of facts exclusively. I 
wrote articles trying to express this 
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feeling, but few people were inter- 
ested...” 

While there is little comfort for 
Washington educators in this testi- 
mony, some feel that the fortunes 
of educational TV mav be strength- 
ened as a result of commercial tele- 
vision’s debacle. They point to two 
arguments: 

First, Congress and the execu- 
tive department now have evidence 
that in its race for mass audiences 
and high ratings of acceptance, 
commercial TV has ignored the 
needs of the intelligent adult and 
the inquiring child and has harmed 
the national morality generally. 

Second, Madison Avenue has 
misused and debased knowledge 
and education by involving them in 
games and hoaxes. 

Educators argue that this means 
commercial TV cannot serve the 
needs of education. The alternative 
is stronger support for noncommer- 
cial TV programs, sponsored by 
schools and under schoolmen’s di- 


rection. 


Federal Aid vs. Federal Support. 
_There is a difference between 
federal aid and federal support to 
a difference which 


education. It is 
ation Association 


the National Educ: 
ans to underscore and dramatize 
the months ahead as it 
battle in Congress. 
aid but for federal 
blic schools. 


pl 
during 
Jaunches a new 
not for federal 
support to the pu 
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What are the distinguishing 
characteristics between the two? 

1. Federal aid is intended to 
stimulate some educational activity 
rather than to underwrite it for a 
long period of time. Thus, grants to 
the states for vocational education 
are considered federal aid rather 
than federal support. 

2. Federal aid is usually di- 
rected to some special area rather 
than to over-all educational goals, 
Payments to finance veterans edu- 
cation provide an example. 

3. Federal aid tends to be re- 
medial rather than fundamental. 
The school lunch program is de- 
signed to reduce farm surpluses 
rather than to attack fundamental 
problems in education, 

4. Federal aid tends to deal 
with emergency situations rather 
than long-range problems. The pay- 
ments to school districts suffering 
from swelling enrolments caused 
by federal activity illustrates this 
point. 

Any high-school debater on the 
issue is aware that federal aid has 
been in existence for many decades, 


At the Present time federal-aid 
checks from the 


total close to $1 
But this fact 
the contention o 


Vi: S, Treasury 
billion a year, 
does not Satis 
f those who 


say 
that what is needed is federal sup- 
port. Says James L, McCaskill, 
chief lobbyist for the NEA: 


“Whereas federal 

short-term remedies, 
port involves the re 
federal responsibility 
cational well-being of 


aid involves 
federal sup- 
Cognition of 
for the edu- 
the nation,” 
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In the mind of Dr. McCaskill and 
others holding this view: 


| 
l. Federal support calls for a 


partnership of the U. S. govern 
ment and local and state area? 
ties to underwrite the financing o 
all education. A 
2. Federal support helps ger 


i 
eral school operations rather than 


specific subjects or functions. j 
3. Federal support gets at the 
fundamental problem of oe 
available to the public schools 
sources of revenue which belong 
to all the people in the entire na- 
tion. 5 
4. Federal support involves . 
long-range commitment on the pat 
of the U. S. Government rather 
than one with time limits. 1 
According to the ways federa 
aid and federal support are being 
defined, the National Defense Edu 


ri 
cation Act—with its concern fo 


Specific subjects and its four-yor! 
limitation—falls under the defini 
tion for federal aid, rather tha 
federal support. a 

The NEA does not claim to havi 
invented the definitions. Instead Í 


credits Beardsley Ruml, John * 


Galbraith, 
omists 
origin 


and Walter Heller, econ 
and finance experts, Wi 
ating the concepts. 


Says one NEA official: “In thé 


past, federal aid has consisted 
nothing more than hot patches a 
aling wire for repairing the we’ 


Spots in our educational system 
N 


p 
fusion of funds so that schools im 
meet the universal demand 
high quality education.” 


E : < a ma 
ow what is needed is massive } 
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The Dropout Problem.—The U. 
S. Labor Department has been 
studying the job fortunes of 10,000 
boys and girls who dropped out of 
high school before graduating; and 
of 12,000 who graduated from high 
school but who did not go on to 
college. j 

Government labor analysts, aid- 
ed by local school people, studied 
these school leavers in seven dif- 
ferent parts of the country. 

Looking first at the 10,000 drop- 
outs, the Labor Department found 
that more than a fourth of them 
quit school “because of adverse 
school experiences.” This was as 
true of girls as of boys. Other rea- 
sons for leaving school were mili- 
tary service and the necessity to go 
to work, for boys; marriage, for 
girls. ` f 
z Says the Labor Department: 

Dissatisfaction with school—ad- 
= school experience—was_ the 
tn i Fo important rationaliza- 
vcs OF TE school. In inter- 
Kien bee these boys and girls, 
pa mg few expressed any 
ppini n on how school could have 
a more useful. Among those 
ho did, however, about a third of 
T and about half the girls 
ae A z more vocational counsel- 
n . etter curriculum’ and ‘bet- 

r teachers’ were among the more 
preponderant suggestions.” 

Here the Labor Department 
makes an important point: “A sig- 
nificant and substantial portion of 
boys and girls leave school well be- 
fore any kind of counseling or oc- 
cupational information reaches 
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them.” Only about two out of every 
five dropouts had had any taste of 
vocational guidance at all. 

Actually, neither the high-school 
graduates nor the dropouts had 
trouble finding a job. The main 
discovery was how the jobs of the 
graduates and the dropouts dif- 
fered. Girls who graduated got 
jobs in white-collar clerical fields; 
girls who dropped out became sales 
people, waitresses, and laundry 
workers. No such clear job pattern 
developed for boys. Both graduate 
and dropout boys went into un- 
skilled jobs (factory workers, fill- 
ing station operators), sales, and 
clerical work. 

What about pay? asks the Labor 
Department. “Generally speaking, 
the graduate did much better in his 
earnings than did the dropout. 
Among the boys, we found that the 
proportion earning less than $40 a 
week was 16 percent among the 
dropouts, 4 percent among the 
graduates. Thus, four times as 
many dropouts as graduates were 
found to be at the lower end of the 
On the other hand, the 
proportion earning $80 a week or 
more was 20 percent among the 
dropouts, 31 percent among the 
graduates.” 

What loss does the nation sus- 
tain because of dropouts or the fail- 
ure of high-school graduates to g0 
on to college? It is doubtful wheth- 
er the dropouts—and students who 
terminated their education wit! 
high school—represent a strategic 


loss of potentially college-trained 
do represent @ 


wage scale. 


personnel. They 
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loss, however, of potentially trained 
skilled manpower. The evidence 
from these surveys at least war- 
rants the suggestion that a good 
share of the dropouts might have 
made the grade as skilled, highly- 
trained, blue-collar workers—if they 
had stayed in high school until 
graduation and had thus become 
eligible for training programs in 
special fields. More and more 
skilled labor, becoming increasing- 
lv complex, is requiring minimum 
levels of educational attainment, 
For instance, the Labor Depart- 
ment currently lists 60 skills which 
are in short supply, and each of 
them requires at least a high-school 
education as a basis for special 
training. 


Fight Against Diploma 
Last month the 
cil on 


Mills. 
American Coun- 
Edueation fired a 
against college degree mills, 
page 5, this issue.) 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare followed with addi- 
tional devastating volleys, 
blight on the American educational 
scene,” as Secretary Arthur Flem- 
ming called it, has been marked 
for destruction, 

Dr. Flemming said that fraudu- 
lent degree-giving enterprises wil] 
be combatted in these ways: 

1. The U. S, Commissioner of 
Education will Compile a list of all 
educational institutions whose acti- 
vities he believes to be question- 
able. The list will not be published, 
but will be available to qualified 
persons. 


salvo 


(See 
This month, the 
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2. Future editions of directories 7 
which list accredited ee 
(Educational Directory, Part ; 
Higher Education and ro 
Higher Institutions, both pub- 

he fi D ation) 
lished by the Office of Educa m 
will carry a printed warning agains 
degree-mill operators, | 

3. Si ills grant so- 

3. Since degree mills grant s 
called religious degrees, the re 
missioner of Education will seck t 
help of religious leaders in comba 


ting this phase of the activity. ‘ 


But why does not the federal 
government take bolder action by 
naming the fraudulent degree mills 
and thus drive them out of exist- 
ence? Observers asking this ques- 
tion are told that it is not the busi- 
ness of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion to accredit or diseredit oe 
and colleges. This is the job o 
the states or the accrediting agen- 
cies, 

Nevertheless, Secretary B 
ming did take the unprecedente 
step of listing a few “enterprises 
which do a disservice to American 
education.” His list included the 
College of Divine Metaphysics, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; Neotarian College 
of Philosophy of the Neotarian Fel- 
lowship, Kansas Citv, Mo.; Mid- 
western University, Inc., St. Louls, 
Mo.; and Metropolitan University, 
Glendale, Calif, a 

Narrowing Gap.—Salaries of city 
school teachers and their rural col- 
leagues are getting closer, the NEA 
Research Division announces. Last 
year rural teachers received only 
25 Percent less, compared to 29 
percent in 1950, 


DECEMBER 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCIES: 
Norfolk, Va.: J. J. Brewbaker 
has announced his retirement, ef- 
fective in June 1960. , 
_ Atlantic City, N. J.: Samuel A. 
Gillingham, principal of Atlantic 
City High School, has been named 
successor to Alfred Saseen, super- 
intendent since 1954, who will re- 
tire on December 31. 

Racine, Wis.: John Prasch, for- 
mer principal of Bellflower District 
peh School, Calif., is successor to 
“rnest G. Lake, now superintendent 
ar Union High School and Junior 
Jollege District, Fullerton, Calif. 

5 Euclid, Ohio: Lester E. Angene, 
Soag superintendent since last 
ay, has been named superinten- 


dent, succeeding é i 
Fordyce. iis i 


Sanma PRESIDENTS: 
ortland State Coll 
E ate ege, Ore.: 
Branford P. Millar, formerly of 
cares Sits University, East 
Peete has been inaugurated as 
Radcliffe © i 
€ ollege, Cambridge, 
erg Wilbur K. Jordan has re- 
gy as president, 

Jeet, University, Upland, Ind.: 
ny Pa Martin, president at Wes- 
na ollege, Macon, Ga., has been 
wal tS see ned to Evan H. Berg- 
ministry. resigned to return to the 

Hartwick 
rregttwick College, Oneonta, N.Y.: 
a M. Binder, formerly vice- 
ville ai of Thiel College, Green- 
ane a., has been appointed presi- 

Ohi : 

See Wesleyan University, Dela- 
mee avid A. Lockmiller, for- 
a y Peewicent of the University 
ban attanooga, Tenn., has been in- 

Tene as president. 

te aon College, Carlisle, Pa.: 
pines Malcolm, formerly vice- 

ent, is now president. 


Amher 
E: herst College, Mass.: Charles 


W. Cole, has announced his resigna- 
tion, effective next year, in order 
to devote time to teaching, re- 
search, and writing. 

University of Dallas, Tex.: F. 
Kenneth Brasted has resigned as 
president. 

Claremont College, Calif.: Rob- 
ert J. Bernard has been appointed 
president. 

Albion College, Mich.: William 
W. Whitehouse, president since 
1945, has announced his retirement 
next year. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 
University of California, Los An- 
geles: Erick L. Lindman, formerly 
chairman of the department of edu- 
cation at George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., is 
now professor of education. 
University of Maine, Orono: Carl 
H. Porter-Shirley, who retired as 
superintendent of schools at New- 
port, R.I., is now professor of edu- 
cation. 
Missouri Valley College, Mar- 
shall: Raymond R. Brock, superin- 
tendent at Liberty, Mo., for 22 
years, has accepted an appointment 
in the education department. 
University of South Florida, 
Tampa: Jean A. Battle has been 
named dean of the college of edu- 


cation. np 
University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor: William K. Medlin of the 


U. S. Office of Education, has been 
appointed associate professor of ed- 
ucation, effective in January. 
New York University, New York: 
Walter A. Anderson has been 
named acting dean of the school of 
education, succeeding George 


Stoddard, now executive vice-presi- 


dent of the University. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 


James W. Reynolds, professor of 


o 
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higher education, University of 
Texas, has been elected president 
of the Association for Higher Edu- 
eation, NEA. , 

T. M. Stinnett, executive secre- 
tary of the National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards, NEA, has also 
been appointed NEA executive sec- 
retary for professional develop- 
ment and welfare, succeeding 
Hilda Maehling, retired. 

Joseph L. Fisher has been elected 
president and executive director of 
Resources for the Future, Inc., suc- 
ceeding Reuben G. Gustavson, re- 
tired. 

William $S. Dix, librarian of 
Princeton University, has been 
named new chairman of the U. S. 
National Commission for Unesco, 


Recent Deatus: 


Charles §, Swope, president of 
State Teachers College, West Ches- 
ter, Pa., at the age of 60. 


Flying TV Station 
AN airborne instruction television 
experiment to help “lift quality and 
efficiency of education” in a six- 
state region involving five million 
students and 13,000 schools and 
colleges has been announced by the 
new Midwest Council on Airborne 
Television Instruction, Lafayette, 
Ind. , 
Starting in the fall of 1960, class- 
room courses on video-tape, taught 
by outstanding teachers recruited 
from all across America, will be 
televised from a DC.7 aircraft some 
20,000 feet over north central In- 
diana. Estimated coverage from the 
“flying TV station” wil] be a circle 
300-400 miles in diameter, embrac- 
ing parts of Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Ohio, and Wiscon- 


sin. Programs will be transmitted 
from ground-based facilities at Pur- 
due University in Lafayette. 

The experiment, which may be 
the forerunner of similar projects 
in other regions, is an attempt to 
Cope with the national problem of 
how to provide increasing quality 
of education on an economically | 
feasible basis for the rapidly ex- 
panding school population. Indi- 
vidual schools and colleges will 
participate on a voluntary basis. , 

Members of the new Midwest. 
Council are: Samuel M. Brownell, 
chairman, superintendent, Detroit, 
Mich.; Novice G. Fawcett, Ohio ' 
State University; John coi 
Fowlkes, University of Wisconsin; 
Lyman V. Ginger, University of 
Kentucky; E. E. Holt, Ohio state 
superintendent of public instruc- 
tion; Frederick L, Hovde, Purdue i 
University; John W. Taylor, Chica- ] 
go Educational Television Associa 
tion; Herman B. Wells, Indiana 
University; and Benjamin Willis, 
Superintendent, Chicago, Ill. John 

Ivey, Jr., formerly executive 
vice-president New York University: 
is president and chief executive of 
ficer of the Council. | 

Estimated total cost for the tool- | 
ing-up year and the first year % 
broadcasting is nearly $7 millio”: | 
Financing will come from a $47 
500,000 appropriation by the Ford 
Foundation and from other cont!” 

utions from Private industry. 


Ay 


. ĝ P 
Joint Testing Study 5 
JOINT study of testing program” 

offered to elementary and secon’ — 

| 

DECEMBE™ — 


j 
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ary schools by state, regional, and 
national testing organizations has 
been announced by three national 
groups of school administrators— 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators 
and the Council of Chief State 
School Officers. 

The study will be concerned with 
the extent to which testing pro- 
grams may influence the curricu- 
lums of the schools. It will also ex- 
amine the effects of using school 
time for testing programs not di- 
rectly connected with teaching in 
the school. B 
e G. Holt, assistant super- 
arenon, Proviso Township High 
Boe F oag. Ill., has been 

of the project, 


Whi is expected to require about 
a year. 


A Teachers’ Hospital 

a 5 ilion hospital, financed 
“sd = en by teachers of Puerto 

a assure medical care for 

ect eacher, was opened in Sep- 
T er in San Juan. 

me a Soap contains 120 beds 

eee T Operating rooms. It main- 
T a elicopter under contract to 

+ ae aay persons or accident vic- 

i © the hospital from remote 
as of the commonwealth. 


old on Education 

Nae ag Auto Workers of Amer- 

City i X convention in Atlantic 

E ctober, passed a long res- 
on on education which recom- 


mended: the adoption of the 
1959 


59 


Murray-Metcalf Aid to Education 
Bill, the reduction of average class 
size to 25 or less, the appropriation 
of funds to study the drop-out 
problem, the reduction—and even- 
tual elimination—of all tuition fees 
at state-supported institutions of 
higher learning, a national mini- 
mum salary for teachers of $6,000, 
the establishment of federal schol- 
arships, and the abolition of segre- 
gation in schools. 


Teaching Machines 

TEACHING machines are expected 
to be ready for schools on a limited 
basis in two years, B. F. Skinner of 
Harvard University announced at 
a recent conference of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association in 
Cincinnati. 

The machines will be in mass 
production by next year, he said. 
The only hitch at present, he stated, 
is the lack of teaching programs de- 
signed with the machines in mind. 


Dates OF THE MONTH: 
Dec. 7-11, American Vocational 


Association, Chicago, Ill. 


DATES OF THE Cominc MONTHS: 
Feb. 11-13, American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
Chicago, Ill. ye 
Feb. 13-17, American Association 
of School Administrators, Atlantic 
City, N. J. ; 
Feb. 27-Mar. 2, National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Princi- 
Portland, Ore. 
gn 29-Mar. 3, NEA Department 
of Audio-Visual Instruction, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
Mar. 6-10, y 
pervision and Curriculum 
ment, Washington, D. C 


Association for Su- 
Develop- 
e 


—————————— 


—= New Educational Materials 


Issues in University Education. 
Edited by Charles Frankel. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1959. Pp. xiv + 175. $3.95. ; 
Ten American scholars in this 

book describe where American 
higher education now stands, raise 
questions about where it ought to 
go, and discuss critical and persist- 
ent problems facing our colleges 
and universities today. 

The wide range of topics include: 
the backgrounds of modern univer- 
sities, changing philosophies, the 
role of science, the problem of de- 
mocratizing opportunities, the mak- 
ing of the scholar, his responsibili- 
ties and freedoms, and the relation 
of the university to the community 
and to the students, 

The authors of the essays in the 
book are Richard McKeon, Robert 
Ulich, J. Robert Oppenheimer, John 
Hope Franklin, Robert B. Brode, 
Irwin T. Sanders, Robert M. Stro- 
zier, Sigmund Neuman, and Charles 


Frankel, who writes the conclusion 
on critical issues, 


The Preadolescent; Three Ma- 
jor Concerns, Mary Jane 
Loomis. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1959. Pp. 
Xvii + 310. $4.00, 

This book is co; 


preadolescents, 

The book discus 
problems of the 
tions to greater 
striving for sex 


ses three Specific 
group: the aspira- 
independence, the 
ual identification, 
and the provision for richer adol- 
escent living through more effec- 
tive preadolescent living. 


l 


. n 

A list of “related experiences į 

is included at the end of each chap 
ter. 


Learning to Work in Groups: 
A Program Guide for Educa- 
tional Leaders. Matthew B 
Miles. New York: Bureau p 
Publications, Teachers Co 
lege, Columbia University, 
1959. Pp. xiv + 285. $5.00. 
This book is an attempt to bring 

together what is now known abou! 

the practical problems of helping 
people learn better group behan 
and to apply this knowledge to aa 

Special case of American public e¢ 

cation. ifie 
Described in detail are Spe ad 

programs and activities for A 

proving the effectiveness of atte’ 

groups, from classroom to board 
education. More than 100 gin 

training activities are included. T í 

book focuses on immediate pr 

lems that people face in trying 

work with others. raasd 
Dr. Miles is associate profess a 

of education at Teachers Colleg 

Columbia, and research associ, 

in the Horace Mann-Lincoln Ins 

tute of School Experimentation. 


Spurs to Creative Teaching 
Laura Zirbes. New York: G- 
Putnam’s Sons, 1959, Pp. x3 
354. $5.75. ist 

Although this is Dr. Zirbes’ nt 

book, she is well known to ede 

tors for her interest in teaching n 

a creative art through her hu 

dreds of articles in educational PY 

lications since 1915. re 

e Presents this book as MO, 
than just a book about creati“, 
teaching—it js creative teachin’ 

She discusses the implications 

creative teaching, what it mea 
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what creative values have to do 
with curriculum improvement, cre- 
ative approaches in the teaching of 
arithmetic, reading, science, lan- 
guage arts, music, art, and ends 
with the challenge of creative 
teaching to in-service education and 
supervision, 


Knowledge Is Not Enough. 
Samuel B. Gould. Yellow 
Springs, Ohio: The Antioch 
Press, 1959, Pp. 232. $3.50, 


This volume presents 15 of Dr. 
Gould’s 


) ; plications 
_ The subjects include: “New Fron- 
tiers for Higher Education,” 


“Science Comes of Age,” and “Edu- 
cation for a Global View.” 


Pounds and 
James R: Bryner. New York: 
The Macmillan Compan y, 
1959, Pp. xxi + 518, $6.75. 
As the authors 
forword, this book 
cerned with the im 
the American cult 
plications for the school. 
ter a discussion of the relation 
of school to society, the authors 
devote eight chapters to the 


and delinquency, á 
sioned by population trends, prob- 
lems of intergrou 
problems related 


and international relations. The 
final section of the book is devoted 
to the role of the school in modern 
America. 

Ralph Pounds is professor of ed- 
ucation at the University of Cin- 
cinnati. James Bryner is superin- 
tendent of schools at North Col 
lege Hill, Ohio. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY 
Venezuela—A Resource Unit fork. 


Upper Elementary Grades. G., Der- 
Wood Baker and Franklin K. Pat- 
terson. New York: Creole Petrol- 
eum Corporation, Education Sec- | 
tion, 1959. Pp. 14. Free. P | 

An Alphabet of Animals. A 48 
page booklet, illustrated in color 
available free from the South Aa 
rican Tourist Corporation, 610 Fift 
Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 2 

Children Learn the Languag 
Arts. Mildred Dawson and Frieda 
Hayes Dingee, Minneapolis, Minn.‘ 


Burgess Publishing Co., 1959. Pp 
154. $3.15, 


Teaching Music in the Elemen” 
tary School. Anne E, Pierce. NeY 
York: Henry Holt and Company 
1959. Pp. xiii + 239. $4.75. + 

Treasury of Books for the ae, | 
mary Grades. Mildred A. Daws oi 
and Louise Pfeiffer. A Guide , 
Teaching Materials in Elementary / 
Health Education. Howard E. Wes 
cott. San Francisco, Calif.: Howa” 


Chandler, 1959, Pp. 32 each, $1.00 
each. Two new 


Scagliotta, New York: Expositic? 
SS, 1959. Pp. 49, $9.50, A child 1 
He duction to microscopie animê 
e. 

Graded Selections for Inf o i} 
mal Reading Diagnosis, Grades y / 
through 3. Nila Banton Smith. Ne 

: New York University Pres* 
- Pp. xiv + 183. $3.00. 
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SECONDARY 
Images of the Future; A New 
Approach to the Secondary School. 
J. Lloyd Trump. Pp. 48. Available 
free from the Commission on the 
Experimental Study of the Utiliza- 
of the Staff in the Secondary 
a 200 Gregory Hall, Urbana, 
The , Secondary-School Teacher 
and Library Services. NEA Re- 
sereh Monograph 1958-M1. Pp. 37. 
poe cd from National Education 
ce oe 1201 Sixteenth St., 
-W., Washington 6, D. C. $.50. 
wee Manners: The Magic Key. 
ee Stephenson and Ruth Mil- 
ee ee Ill.: McKnight 
1959. Pp. T2. A Company, 
Words and Ideas; A Reading 
pah workbook; Mary Didas. New 
Pg "i ollege _ Entrance Publica- 
ae Orporation, 1959. Pp. 83. 
Reading; Grades 7-8-9 rri 
fomm bulletin of the Naw York 
F poet of Education. Pp. xviii 
oie Senne from Publication 
Se ffice, 110 Livingston St., 
sf 1, N. Y. $1.00. 
Pe ng Science in Today’s 
Thue any Schools. Walter A. 
TA er and Alfred T. Collette. 
a n: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 
me xiv + 640. $6.95. 
Bier an Secondary Education; 
lan Peas wold and Practices. Wil- 
Savion . Alexander and J. Galen 
Genes New York: Rinehart & 
765. wank Inc., 1959. Pp. xii + 
ur American Government 
Coe Edith E. Starratt and Mor- 
7 een. Englewood Cliffs, 
aoe rentice-Hall, Inc., 1958. Pp. 
X + 516. $4.48, 


Eal COLLEGE 

mplete College Typing. Esta 
Roa Pad’ Vernon V. Payne, and 
a . Anderson. Englewood Cliffs 


N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959. Pp. 
244, $3.80. 

Junior Colleges and Specialized 
Schools and Colleges. (Third Edi- 
tion.) Boston: Porter Sargent, 
1959. Pp. 448. $5.00. 

Basic Statistical Methods. N. M. 
Downie and R. W. Heath. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1959. Pp. 
xii + 289. $4.50. 

Psychology in Education. Sidney 
L. Pressey, Francis P. Robinson, 
and John E. Horrocks. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1959. Pp. xi + 
658. $6.50. 


GUIDANCE 
Engineering. Edward H. Robie. 
Petroleum Engineering. C. V. Kirk- 
patrick. Cambridge, Mass.: Bellman 
Publishing Company, 1959. Pp. 36 
and 24, respectively. $1 each. 
Your Exciting Career as a Secre- 
tary. A 24-page booklet available 
from The National Association and 
Council of Business Schools, 2400 
Sixteenth St, N.W. Washington, 
D.C. $.15. Discounts in quantity. 
Area Vocational Education Pro- 
grams. A 40-page booklet available 
from American Vocational Associa- 
tion, Inc., 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W., 


Washington 5, D.C. $.35. 


GENERAL 


The Psychology of Exceptional 
Children. (Third Edition.) Karl C. 
Garrison and Dewey G. Force, Jr. 
New York: The Rona 
pany, 1959. Pp. vi + 586. $6.00. 
i jon Leaders of 
3 ark Kerr. 
nd the Republic. 


Society- € 
and the Free -ho Republic 


Jr. Three Fund for 

3 i i Free 

amphlets in a series on The | 

Ty Pp. 24, 28, and 20. Single 

copies free from the F 

Republic he ees 
„a New Yor sa Ai 

ge Planning for Better School 


adquarters, 60 
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istricts. C. O. Fitzwater and 
Wowie L. Roesch. U. S. Office of 
Education Pamphlet No. 121. Pp. 
iv + 20. Available from U., S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. $.15. 

How Do Business and Schools 
Work Together. A 47-page booklet 
available from the National Citizens 
Council for Better Schools, 9 E, 
40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 

Human Types; An Introduction 
to Social Anthropology. Raymond 
Firth. New York: New American 
Library of World Literature, 1958. 


Pp. 176. $.50, Paperbound. A new 
Mentor book. 


AUDIO-VISUALS 

They See What You Mean; Vis- 
ual Communication with the Over- 
head Projector, Johnson City, N.Y.: 
Ozalid Audio-Visua Department, 
Pp. 88. $3.75. Includes de- 
many methods 
ction of effec- 
ction materials. 


I would also like 
listed in this issue: 


More information on the foll 


DIGEST 


The Mayflower Compact; Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address and 
Monroe Doctrine; Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s Four Freedom’s Speech. 
New York: Enrichment Teaching 
Materials, 1959. $5.95. Two new En- 
richment Records in the Documents 
of America series, ; 

Viewlex  V-25-P Combination 
Filmstrip and Slide Projector, For 
information on this new projector 
write Viewlex Inc., 35-01 Queens 
Blvd., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 

Beseler Starter Kit. Includes @ 
complete selection of tools and ma- 
terials to make illustrations for 
overhead projector. More informa- 
tion available from Charles Beseler 
Company, 219 S. 18th St., East Or- 
ange, N. J. F 

Tri-Board. A new type bulletin 
board designed to combine the a 
vantages of a flannel board, a bu 
letin board, and a chalk board. In- 
formation available from Visua 
Aid Materials Co., 3212 Butler Ave» 
Los Angeles 66, Calif. 


O Collier's Encyclopedia 
O Harper & Brothers Books 


O Modern Electronics 
Tape Teaching 


r iols 
owing books and other moterio 


New HARPER books explore vital problems 
in higher education 


_ THE IDEA OF A COLLEGE 


| By ELTON TRUEBLOOD, Earlham College 
$ 


“A significant reconsideration of the role of the liberal arts x 
lege in our society . . . a well-written, thoughtful book which can — 
be read with profit by alumni and parents as well as the autl 4 
professional colleagues . .. He examines the teacher, the studen 
the administration, and the curriculum, and then offers a p en h 
gh consideration of liberal education.”—N. Y. Times Book 
eview. 4 


ISSUES IN UNIVERSITY 
EDUCATION 


Edited by CHARLES FRANKEL, Columbia University 
Author of The Case for Modern Man 


Distinguished scholars, concerned that American higher educa- 
tion is under stress, raise questions about where it ought to x0 
from where it now stands. J. Robert Oppenheimer, Robert Ulich, 
Richard McKeon, and John Hope Franklin, among others, discuss 


the persistent problems facing our colleges and universities 
today. $3.95 


UNIVERSITIES 


Commonwealth and American 
by OLIVER C. CARMICHAEL 


Former President, The Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Education 


x DEPE E 
The findings of a unique two-year comparative study of ele n 
universities in this country and in the British Commonweal 3 
dicate that American institutions of higher education e a 
much from institutions with common problems in other English- — 
Speaking countries. 


At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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ee, 
s be | 
umcs on your shelves. Some will alway: A 


inde 

How usable is it? Collier's a ee é 
more than 400,000 entries, The od 
dated bibliography lists over 10,000 alt words 
ther reference. Pronunciation for diffic stent: hg 
Biven in the International Phonetic it 10,0 

text is supported and clarified by more ai 

Superb illustrations, maps, diagrams — ™ 

full color, i 
Barzun, Willy Ley, 


How readable Is it? A simple, article-by.. ticle C 
comparison will quickly show you that Glan Salers 
is the most readable of all major encyclope its Us 
Yet, it is not oversimplified. The language ig live, 

vibrant, colorful, Easily nderstood by It's free, 
and scientists alike, Collier's Ency sion, P, 
municates, That's Why you'll Tarely 
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Some Points of Difference 
The Conant Report — A Critique 
Frank E. HENZLIK 
In The School Executive 
p" secondary schools in the a aaennnnnnnsennsentl 


ie ire in a period of wide- 
oferi e araneon of course 
help = and program changes. To 
standin nools gain a clearer under- 
fotade of the task ahead, national 
erg Aarne universities, and lead- 
welfare s in the educational 
and the s the individual citizen 
Mimie pi have encouraged a 
among th o. , studies. Prominent 
School T ya is The American High 
Dr = ay, by James B. Conant. 
the a ip in his report, sets 
anina i 7 describing briefly the 
eicere daracteristics of American 
phasis ny ae places special em- 
Seki $ the so-called comprehen- 
shade i schools—the kind of high 
GE com hat provide a high degree 
Sap prehensiveness in their of- 
Conrat More specifically Dr- 
school sad to present a high- 
inaa aa that fulfills three 
educati s, namely: (1) e general 
Baa on for all the pupils as 
citizens of a democracy, 


Frank E. Henzlik is Dean Emer- 
itus, Teachers College, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln. Reported 
from The School Executive, LXXIX 
(October 1959), 19-21. 


(2) a good elective program for 
students whose full-time education 
terminates with high-school gradu- 
ation, and (3) a satisfactory pro- 
for those who intend to 


gram 
in colleges and uni- 


continue study 
versities. 


With these functions in mind 


Dr. Conant and his associates set 
up criterions for selecting schools 
that were highly comprehensive. 
Among the schools selected for 
visiting were those in which more 
than half the students terminated 
full-time education at graduation, 
and therefore offered good voca- 
tional programs, and schools which 
offered programs for students of 

determined by 1Q 


high ability as 
tests and which placed special em- 
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phasis on subjects that challenge 
the academically gifted. 

Some 55 schools in 18 states 
were visited. Most of these were 
in cities with a population of 
10,000 to 100,000. Schools in the 
largest urban centers, and schools 
that had fewer than 100 students 
in the graduating class were not 
included as they did not meet the 
criterions. Only eight schools were 
judged as having met all the cri- 


terions set up for a comprehensive 
high school. 


MOST WILL AGREE 


In reading Dr. Conant’s report 
most Americans will agree with 
him that our high-school programs 
must never lose sight of the impor- 
tance of providing equal educa- 
tional opportunity for all and that 
each should have an opportunity 
to be educated to the limit of his 
ability. Dr. Conant points out that 
we must strive to raise the quali 
of our high-school product and that 
American schools must find ways 
of identifying the best endowed 
and specifically talented minds and 
challenging their imagination. 

For the talented student, as 
determined largely by IQ tests, a 
minimum program is recommended 
—“four years of mathematics, four 
years of one foreign language, 
three years of science, in addition 
to four years of English, and three 
years of social studies. , ” 

But if real leadership is to come 
from the talented, as Proposed, 
should not the humanities, the arts, 

and social studies receive equal if 


not more emphasis than that ree 
ommended as a minimum for sc 
ence, mathematics, and re 
language? Do a fixed number od 
credits guarantee quality in ea 
ing? The report seems to imply 
that all the talented youngsters Ka 
benefit equally from exactly a 
same courses and experiences. T 4 
IQ alone is not a sufficient eiten 
for discovering potential that 
serves attention. 

Also in what assumes to be # 
scientifc method of curriculum 
evaluation, it is difficult to GPE. 
stand why the results of recent E 
search have been given little or 
consideration. The results of e 
studies as the Eight Year Stu Ki 
Wrightstone’s Appraisal of Eps 
mental High School Practices, ee 
the recent studies of learning oor 
adolescence by the National i 
ciety for the Study of Educatio, 
would have formed a helpful, a 
not a better, basis for drawing co 
clusions and making curriculu 
recommendations. ith 

Many will heartily agree pe 
Dr. Conant when he insists a 
high-school programs must be sai 
prehensive if individual diferen es 
needs, and abilities of Amen 
youth are to be adequately ta ye 
into consideration. To insist; ho g 
ever, that comprehensive Ea 
school programs can be P at? 
only in high schools with gra ut ot 
ing classes of 100 or more will A é 
be accepted by those who = 

ad experience or are now engage a 
in working in the more construch 
small-school programs. There ®% 


=e TAR 
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of course, many small high schools 
that should be eliminated. We need 
more intelligent school district or- 
— in many places. But 
are other ways to improve 
the quality and range of small 
high-school offerings which the re- 
aor bys to consider. The Ne- 
O es upervised Study and Small 
Pipe eet Education Programs, 
ea ag Area Project in Small 
eet Design, and recent tele- 
ite a for enriching and 
experi È the range of educational 
a tee can in small schools are but 
meee aa: of projects in which 
approaches are yielding 

good results. 
B strength of Dr. Conant’s re- 
vidine ya genuine concern for pro- 
all ot ood sound education for 
oe i especially those who 
AE ecome our leaders. The 
n = a made in the report are 
sie ivated by the fear of Com- 
tS or the surge of propaganda 
fakes fe education. Dr. Conant 
sae ge ittle use of comparisons of 
te ‘aslo with Russia. In fact, 
ate yi that such comparisons 
result a and misleading and 
ish co alse impressions and fool- 

Ty nclusions. 

wile schon’ however, is some- 
and ee jective in its evaluation 
ONE peers relative to 2 
is left ool curriculum. The reader 
criteri with the impression that the 
ons used were too personal 


F. HE typical school admin: 


bosses: yessir, nosir, ulcer.—F: 
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istrator’s 
rom Phi Delta Kappan. 


for evaluating schools and when 
applied alone may be misleading. 
Scholastic attainment and academic 
achievement are the chief factors 
for consideration. Practical and 
concrete learning is also necessary 
for all students. Making the high 
school really comprehensive de- 
mands change and sound construc- 
tive experiences in a wide range of 
subjects including industrial arts, 
business education, home eco- 
nomics, agriculture, and others. 
The report does admit such needs 
do exist but relegates them to sec- 
ondary importance. 

Furthermore, this study over- 
looks existing knowledge and re- 
sults of experiments in learning and 
teaching. Perhaps this also ac- 
counts for the lack of emphasis on 
the importance of other than aca- 
demic values, attitudes, and the 
experience of living and learning 
together in high schools. 

Dr. Conant’s report on The 
American High School Today 
should, however, be read by every- 
one interested in the improvement 
of high schools and secondary edu- 
cation in America today. Especially 
be carefully studied by 


public-schools teacher and admin- 
as members of 


d laymen con- 
problems 


n to secondary ed- 


ucation and 
high schools in 


reaction to his many 


—— ll 


Sense for One Generation Is Nonsense for Another _ 
What Happened to Progressive Education: 


Lawrence A. CREMIN 


In Teachers College Record 


p” death of the Progressive 
Education Association in 1955, and 
the passing of its journal, Progres- 
sive Education, two years later, 
marked the end of an era in Amer- 
ican pedagogy. Yet one would 
hardly have realized it from the 
pitifully small group of mourners 
at both funerals, 

Somehow, a movement which 
had for half a century enlisted the 
enthusiasm, the loyalty, the imag- 
ination, and the energy of large 
segments of the American public 
and the teaching profession be- 
came, in the decade following 
World War Il, anathema, immor- 
talized only in jokes which begin, 
“There was this mixed-up young- 
ster who went to this ultraprogres- 
sive school,” or in cartoons like H, 
T. Webster’s classic drawing in the 
“Life’s Darkest Moments” 
picturing the day 
D in blocks and sa 
course, in vitriolic attacks on John 
Dewey, mostly by people who 
have never read him. (I might say 
he is too often defended by people 
who haven't read him either.) 

The popular notion today, Pm 
afraid, is that Progressive education 
represented the effort to remove all 
restrictions on children, to allow 
them to behave as they please— 
after the fashion of The New York- 
er cartoon in which the children 


series 
little Mary gota 


nd piles. And, of 


Åm 


Lawrence A. Cremin is Professor 
of Education, Teachers igen 
Columbia University, New ee 
City. Reported from Teachers a 
lege Record, LXI (October 1959): 
23-29. 
a a a aaant 
ask the teacher, “Do we have T 
do what we want to do today? 


7 fin year | 
What, then, was progressive edt 


tion? A 
The word progressive provides 
the clue to what it really was: 
merely the educational phase a 
that larger progressive mogen 
which was developing in amer 
political and social life. Progressi 
education began as progressivism to 
education: a many-sided effort és 
use the schools to improve the liv 
of individuals. saa this 
In the minds of progressives the 
meant several things, such as i 
broadening of the program i a 
function of the school to include a 
direct concern for the health, wii 
tion, and the quality of family i in 
community. It meant applying ne 
the classroom the pedagogical pa jc 
ciples derived from new ge 
research in psychology and the ng 
cial sciences, Jt meant the pie 
of instruction more and more to t A 
different kinds and classes of os 
dren who were being brought w! ei 
in the purview of the school. P! 


sanuAky 


Da 
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ay in education also im- 
lide Mn everyone could 
P i : in oe a new cul- 
which at eed aiwa, one in 
the benefit ‘of bene _ 
ihi ike ts o the new sciences but 

Ti pursuit of the arts as well. 
a NER the more general 
sg, non But from the begin- 
oe eae education meant 
pepe ee things to different 
i: a p k, social settlement 
tiepifonaie argona E a 
nane the school into a 
provide ot center which would 
e ® they called “social 
sistin k ee o the National Asso- 
ea Nianiifantuiers it meant 
ple. ~ oe pure and sim- 
Board, a he A ne Education 
hel anih sig ation which distrib- 
to Mires taal Rockefeller dollars 
South, ecco bi in the 
demonstrat SS ae ucation meant 
creasing wi nyme and an in- 
using a against hookworm, 
stations, schools as medical-aid 
oe of “progressive” ex- 
in both p x already taken place 
fore i a lic and private schools 
Association Progressive Education 
levertheles pr into : existence. 
Association S, the founding of this 
ing point m 1919 marked a turn- 
organizati in the movement. The 
group of oars started by a small 
S in private school people on 
ia d of the cause. It soon 
a spearh ; eyes and became 
ership Fa of reform. Its mem- 
5000 in e Ta rapidly, passing 
mi 927 and reaching a peak 


of 10.500 in 1938. It inaugurated 
a quarterly, Progressive Education, 
which served as a forum for the ex- 
change of new ideas and a clearing 
house for educational innovations 
of every conceivable kind. It held 
conferences, summer institutes, and 
workshops galore; it sponsored 
studies and carried on experiments; 
it published useful materials; it gave 
the progressive education move- 
ment shape and entity. During the 
heyday of the Association, in the 
1930's, educational reforms made 
tremendous headway in school sys- 
tems across the nation; and I think 
we can say that at the beginning of 
World War II, progressive educa- 
tion enjoyed a substantial measure 
of acceptance in many quarters, 
particularly among intellectuals and 
other influential segments of the 
middle class. 

Why, then, the cartoons and the 
spoofs? Why the public with- 
drawal? Why the loss of favor? 
Why the steady decline after 1945 
and the collapse a decade later? 
ould suggest five reasons. 

First, distortion. As frequently 
happens with social movements, 
success brought schism in the ranks. 
The movement developed factions, 
and then within some of the fac- 
tions there arose cults, cliques, and 
fanatics. The movement thus be- 
came strife-ridden, given to band- 
wagon behavior, dominated by the 
idealogical feuding of minorities. 
The strife made headlines, and 
within these headlines lie the seeds 
of many current caricatures. 

Second, I would cite the nega- 


Iw 


O 
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tivism inherent in this and in all 
social reform movements. Like 
many protestors against injustice, 
the early progressives knew better 
what they were against than what 
they were for. And when one gets 
a true picture of the inequities of 
American schools during the 
quarter-century before World War 
I, one realizes they had much to 
be against. The physical and peda- 
gogical conditions in many schools 
were indescribably bad. I recall a 
survey by a New York journalist in 
the 1890's for a series of magazine 


what he discovered was shocking, 
He found public 


provincial curriculum being taught 


by appallingly incompetent hacks, 
ifficult as it iş to beli 


eve, many 
Schools were that bad, i 


gogica] order, 
practice they Werent very 


sitive action, 
eration which invented 


schools, 
Third, and agai i 


the movement became the victim 
of its own success, Much of what it 
preached was simply incorporated 
into the schools at large. Once the 
schools did change, though, pro- 
Sressives found themselves wedded 
to specific programs and unable to 
formulate next steps. Like some 
liberals who continued to fight for 
the right of labor to organize long 
after the Wagner Act had done its 
work, many Progressives continued 
to fight against Stationary desks in 


schools where moveable desks were 
already in use, | 


IDEAS BECOME INERT 


For some young people in the | 
post-World War If generation, the 
ideas of the Progressive became 
inert—jn Whitehead’s sense of “right 
thinking” which no longer moves to 
action. The old war cries, what- 
ever their validity or Jack of it, 


had a hollow Sound; they no longe! , 


generated enthusiasm, Young peo 
ple were developing different Pie 


Pressed a problem of generations, 
and we must deal realistically with 
it, like it or not, 

AS a fourth reason for the de- 
Cline of the movement, I would cite 
the more Seneral post-World Wat 
I swing toward Conservatism in Pp 
litical ang Social thought. This is 
mprehensible, since 

education was part 0 
progressivism writ large, it should 
not be Surprising if a reaction t0 
a Comes as a phase of conserva” 
tism writ large. We have seen dur 


JANUARY hp 
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ing the past decade a decided re- 
Pas to many political ideas of the 
con to many of the social 
Pore the thirties; to many of the 
A Tag ideas of the thirties. 

Teaction to many of the peda- 
aa des of the thirties has 

along with them. 


A DIFFERENT AGE 


de and perhaps the most 
the a reason for the decline of 
clety hee ment is that American so- 
es se gone beyond many 
Š te posals of the progressives. 
tm dire in a very different age 
Progres one which gave birth to 
trial eos ve education. Our indus- 
marked ‘hen is entering on an era 
Siew veh the harnessing of vast 
extens es of energy and the rapid 
on of automatic control in 


Producti 2 

‘ioe oe This prodigious ad- 

notions as rendered many of our 
of vocational education 


ana bags 
es and it has thrust to 
Sponsibilit e school’s traditional re- 
endin T for transmitting and ex- 
and ji owledge of every sort 
beke roe You will recall that the 
Ueation se Brothers Report on ed- 
Was this ast year indicated that it 
Sputnik Pressure rather than any 
“orisis” Which had created the 
situation in education. 
tional +00" the rise of new educa- 
Social a edia, the proliferation of 
agencies under public spon- 
and the rapid extension of 
“sponsored training pro- 
Orces have shifted the balance of 
in education. Whereas the 


Central 
thrust i 
i of the progressive 
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movement was centripetal—it re- 
volted against narrowness and form- 
alism and sought to extend the 
function and services of the school 
—it seems to me that the central 
thrust of our own period is centri- 
fugal—it is seeking to define more 
precisely the central responsibili- 
ties of the school, to delineate 
those things which must be done 
by the school because, if the school 
doesn’t do them, they wont get 
done. 

My point here is merely to urge 
that what is progressive for one era 
is not necessarily progressive for 
another, a truism which reform 
movements must bear in mind 
when they become too wedded to 
specific programs. What makes 
sense to one generation may well 
be nonsense to the next. 

Granted this, it seems to me that 
progressive education in the best 
sense may well be needed today as 
much as ever. We may have gone 


beyond the reform programs of the 
last generation, but there are still 
kindergartens that could learn 
much from Patty Smith Hill, slum 
schools that could take profitable 
lessons from Jane Addams, and col- 
leges that still haven't realized that 
the natural curiosity of the young 
can be a magnificent propellent to 
The Progressive Educa- 


learning. 
tion Association is dead; and pro- 
essive education itself needs 


searching reappraisal. But I think 
we will find that some of the best 


of what the progressives tried to 
teach has yet to be applied in 
o 


American schools. 


A Complex Problem 


Adolescents and the Automobile 


Ivan L. ELAND 


In National Parent-Teacher 


sionwoma have revolu- 
tionized adolescent life. Cars take 
youngsters out of reach of adult 
Supervision and control for hours. 
They occupy a good deal of the 
teen-agers’ time and 
Thoughtful parents 
are deeply 


attention. 
and teachers 
and rightly concerned 
about the relationship between 
automobiles and adolescent morals, 
And they worry with reason about 
the effect of cars on school work 
and grades, 
The problem of adolescents and 
the automobile is a complex one 
and it involves much more than 
physical safety, Safety is a primary 
concern, of course, We should 
recognize, however, that when we 
are searching for ways to provide 
a traffic safety Program for youth, 
we are concerned with more than 
mere driving skills and knowledge, 
Our broad objective is to develop 
in young people a strong sense of 
personal and social responsibility 
for good conduct and good citizen- 
ship. 
All adolescents need education 
in safe driving, but the youngster 
who—as a small child—has been 


taught habits of safety has a decid- 
ed advantage. His good habits 
carry over to the safe operation 
of motor vehicles on the highway. 
And he has learned another kind 
of good habit if he has parents who 
respect the law and drive safely 
themselves, Jf we want law- 
abiding children, we'll have to be 
law-abiding parents. 1 
Setting a good example ang 
teaching safety habits to candor 
are the basic steps parents oben 
take to Prepare the way for a sa a 
and sane adolescence. What next 
Participate in the community’s safe- 
ty effort. Find out what projects 
and activities are being provided in 
school and community, Do all you 
can to make these programs more 
effective. Get them started if they 
don’t exist, d 
Driving codes developed by an 
for students can be an effective 
influence on the highway behavior 
of many young drivers. The usua 
Procedure is for a teen-age driving 
club, the Student safety committee, 
Or some other student organizatio™ 


Ivan L, Eland is Traffic Safety 
Consultant, School and College pi 
partment, National Safety — 
Reported from National Pare?! 
Teacher, LIV (October 1959), 4~ 


eer 23 


a 


ADOLESCENTS 


t e 
ee dees a oe 
ie j , $ iscussion. The drafted 
BRN = before a student 
den én ia pic discussion, revi- 
es, er sae chao Then the 
bership eanieation provides mem- 
‘ies a e with a driver's 
iiis i i ne reverse side, for all 
side, s who agree to drive by the 
Th hanai para where thev are 
ihe ati these codes have been 
riduus ben ok many hours of se- 
sill Sine: discussion. This, 
People at ye idence that young 
assume res redy and willing to 
their te ea for improving 
bY the tee oe Accepted 
such a sigs 100l student body, 
Youthful ae g ethics makes the 
ing with th Gi feel that he is act- 
Panions w] 2 approval of his com- 
it; when he tries to conform to 


S 

ete ES have a teen- 
eyond a saiet program that goes 
uch eA a of driver ethics. 
dent sone ams might be called stu- 
rst step ing-control programs. The 
gram T 5 setting up such a pro- 
SPonsor ai find an enthusiastic 
students w] a group of interested 
others to ho will sell the plan to 
aculty Er student body, the 
ea and public officials, 
Stoups, Th, and other citizen 
broad] ae next step is to form 
committee representative safety 
T commit, Operating as a branch 
H j ittee of the student council. 
Policies see’ formulates safety 
and ey and practices 
1960 ies them in a code to be 
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published in booklet form after they 
have been approved by the student 
organization. Activities developed 
by driving-control programs in 
various schools have included the 
issuance of student driving permits 
when the student and his car have 
passed tests and inspection, the 
operation of a car inspection check 
lane, the monitoring of the school 
parking area, and the operation of 
a student traffic court where viola- 
tors of the driving code are tried. 


STUDENT COURTS 


With this kind of control teen- 
agers in many parts of the country 
are successfully conducting semi- 
official voluntary courts with juris- 
diction over juveniles between 14 
years and the legal majority age. 
The aim is to combat careless driv- 
improve safety attitudes, and 
gsters out of municipal 
they have had a chance 
tance of safe driv- 


ing, 
keep youn 
court until 


to learn the impor 
Students selected by the 


ing. 

fu) 

student council serve as court 

personnel, using as their guide a 
dure that sets the 


manual of proce ; 
enalty for each type of violation. 


Usually the sentences require the 
¢ attend traffic school for 
ber of times and to get 
amination On 


teen-ager to 
a stated num 


80 percent on 
rules and 


an ex 
attitudes. 


safety P 
Although these student tratie 
courts are fulfilling their purpose 
d of caution 


aces, a Wor" 
Some educators 


believe that safety education, to be 


effective, must stress positive moti- 
vation rather than threats and 


jn many pl 
is necessary- 


10 


penalties. Others believe that a 
high-school student is not mature 
enough to assume the role of judge. 
Those who favor student courts 
point out how much the opinion 
and acceptance of his friends means 
to the adolescent. In the court 
program he has a chance to tell 
his side of the story to a student 
who can see the situation from his 
point of view. The judge and 
other court personnel, in a serious 
but friendly way, help the violator 
to see how important it is for every- 
one to obey, and live by, rules. 
These are views which must be 
explored, Certainly no school or 
community should organize a stu- 

ent court without first making sure 
that students, parents, teachers, and 


school and public officials agree on 
its value. 


The projects menti 
only a few of the many, varied 
safety activities that high-school 
students can undertake and are 
undertaking in schools and com- 
munities throughout the country, 
Given opportunities and some guid- 
ance and encouragement, young 
people show eagerness, ingenuity, 
and steadfastness in carrying on 
programs to safeguard their own 
lives and the lives of others, 

Of all the measures to make 
driving safe, none is more important 
than driver education. Yet ever 
since Russia whirled its first Sput- 
nik into orbit, some people haye 
been proposing that we drop driver 
education programs from our high 
schools in favor of more emphasis 
on mathematics and science. The 


oned here are 
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right answer to that proposal wa 
made, I think, by the Sehgal enp 
College Conference of the manna 
Safety Council in a policy statemen 
of April 1958. “Driver adean 
is a fundamental preparation a 
life in our American society,” salc 
the Conference. “To train a sci- 
entific genius to peak performance 
is futile if, in a split second, his 
productive life is lost because he of 
some other driver lacked prope! 
Preparation for carrying out this 
universal activity of present-day 
life.” 


The public school is charged 


ae ei 
with the responsibility to teach saf 


driving because it is the oni 
agency that can effectively reac 
the majority of youth just as pa 
reach legal driving age—the tim 
when their motivation to learn a 
drive well is at its peak. It 
to our high school that we E. 
turn for effective education 

reduce motor fatalities among the 


38e group that has the highest rat 
of all 


To offset the pressure by thos? 
who would eliminate driver aig 
tion as a school responsibility, W' 
need Strong action by individua 
Parents and P.T.A.’s to strengthen 


the programs and extend them t? 
all youth, 


Traffic safet 


ag as 
y is important to us ê 
teachers, as 


Parents, and as drivers 
on the highways. It is a respons” 

ility. Lets stop having night 
mares over the teen-age automobil 
Problem. Let's use our waking 


hours to It can bi 


solve it, 
done. 


ae 


What Do the Courts Say? 


Collective 


Bargaining 


In The Teacher and the Law 


Sate laws and the regulations 
great of oards of education to à 
Gulice on fix the conditions of 
loci os oo Obviously, & 
Fifhocn hool board has no legal 
Fonte to adopt local policy in 
On the with these state provisions. 
aa other hand, a school board 
bed a authority to 
Theat fos May teachers, then, 
ing cA argain with their employ- 
matt hool boards on employment 
ers that are not definitely fixed 
‘oe provisions? 
stent questions must be an- 
wheth: efore it can be determined 
gain oe or not teachers may bar- 
Publian, lectively. For example, may 
he Sai teachers organize 
ment irst and the Fourth Amend- 
Prania the Constitution contain 
and sions, which permit citizens— 
zens ae teachers as citi- 
—to organize and join occupa- 
1960 


tional organizations and to choose 
a representative to petition the 
government in the name of the 
group. Limitations, however, have 
been placed, by some state statutes 
and by judicial decisions, on the 
right of public employes—police- 
men, firemen, and to some extent, 
teachers—to organize. On the other 
hand, the fact that many teachers 
are members of occupational or- 
ganizations, both professional and 
labor, and that their membership 
has rarely been challenged points 
to the conclusion that their right 
to join such organizations has been 
accepted generally. The important 
consideration would seem to be 
that the organization must not in- 
terfere with their obligations and 
duties as employes of the public. 
Collective bargaining had its be- 
ginnings in private employment. 
Can the procedures employed by 
unions in dealing with private em- 
loyers be transferred to public 
employment? Jf not, can they be 
modified to fit into public employ- 
ment? 
Probably 
lem raised 
collective-bargaining 


the most difficult prob- 

by the transfer 0 
i procedures to 
is the deter- 


search M onograph 


lished bt h Division, 
eg Education Association, 
DG., Section VI, 8 


Washington, ++ 
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the purse strings and of labor re- 
lations are in the same hand. In 
public employment they are not. 
Ultimately, the employer of public- 
school teachers is the public itself. 
With whom, then, does the teach- 
ers organization negotiate? There 
are four possibilities: the superin- 
tendent, the school board, the leg- 
islature, and the general public. 
Some of the difficulties of nego- 
tiation with these groups are im- 
mediately obvious. Taking them in 
reverse order, here are some of the 
problems. Negotiation per se with 
the general public is impossible. 
The alternative is public relations, 
Some of the purse strings are held 
here in the form of taxes. Negotia- 
tion of a collective-bargaining 
agreement with the legislature is 
impossible. The alternative is lob- 
bying. Some of the 
are here in the form 
tions. Negotiation of 
bargaining 


purse strings 
of appropria- 
a collective- 
agreement with the 
school board is possible if it covers 
only those items over which the 
board has control, Some of the 
purse strings are here in the form 
of budgeting and setting salary 
schedules. Mediation of some ) 
lems with 
possible, 


prob- 
the Superintendent js 
but there is no power 
negotiate an agreement. N 
the purse strings are here, 

The school board seems the most 
likely to have the power to nego- 
tiate an agreement. But the em- 
ployment of teachers is governed 
by law more than is the employ- 
ment of private employes. This 
means that a school board, if it 


to 
one of 


wished to bargain collectively, \ 
would have fewer things to bargain 
about than a private employer. But 
a school board does have some 
discretionary powers regarding ity 
employes, and so the question si 
Could it negotiate regarding these! 
To answer this question, past court 
decisions should be examined. What 
do they say? 

When collective-b a r gaining 
agreements in public employment 
have been held illegal by the 
courts, decisions have usually 
rested on the inability of the gov- 
ernmental unit to enter into such 
agreements rather than on the in- 
abilitv of the emplove organization 
to do so. What are some of the 
reasons given by the courts for 
striking down these bargains in 
public employment? That legisla- 
tive powers cannot be delegated; 
therefore, they cannot be bar- 
gained or contracted away. That 
the agreement preferentially treats 
a particular employe organization 
to the exclusion of other employes: 
Or that provisions of the agree- 
ment violate a statute or board 
rule or regulation. 


/ 


AGREEMENTS UPHELD 

What kinds of limited bargain- 
ing agreements for public employes 
have been upheld by the courts! 
An agreement providing for wage 
hour, and working conditions for 
public employes was upheld by 
the Supreme Court of Washington: 
The Supreme Court of Errors 0 
Connecticut held that a teachers 
association could bargain collec” 
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tively for the pay and working con- 
ditions which might be in the 
power of the board of education to 

grant, 
FE Shor known that teachers 
boards: “ee 2 age” with school 
teacher un er of concern to 
by the C tis fact was recognized 
ills opm e Court. But this 
eal nite usually results in unilat- 
than Pe iy by the board rather 
bord ae sonbeadt signed by the 
teachers oni E tr of the 
ais This A rehalf of all the teach- 
Dargainin s e way that collective 
public = i been modified in 
modified mployment. It has been 
ever eres another way: What- 
applicable to the board makes is 
just to ce 1 all the teachers, not 
ganization y Belone 19 the a 
the hoant which bargained with 
ane have provided for 
bargaining procedure or collective 
ampshire For example, New 
the pike tows; which operate 
authorized schools, are specifically 
and rrr to recognize, bargain, 
contracts ws collective-bargaining 
though ky unions of employes 
Union, it ie statute uses the term 
courts m e unlikely that the 
rowly bee d construe this so nar- 
employe ka exclude other types o! 
and Pe organizations. Minnesota 
or Fe sea have provided 
employ, adjustment of public- 
up a grievances. Panels are set 
three a ee composed of 
the i ig one chosen by 
initial Gee one by the govern- 
al unit, and the third by both 
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of these. In Pennsylvania, however, 
when the school system is involved 
the third member is the state sup- 
erintendent or his nominee. If such 
panels cannot settle the matter 
through negotiation and confer- 
ence, the findings of a formal hear- 
ing are sent to the state legislature. 
This procedure iş not collective 
bargaining, but it does set up ma- 
chinery which can be the means by 
which many problems can be 
solved. 


RIGHT TO STRIKE 


The union shop and the closed 
shop and the right to strike are 
concepts separate from collective 
bargaining. But they are closely 
related to collective bargaining in 
private employment and should be 
any legal analysis of 
collective bargaining in public em- 
ployment. The traditional view of 
the courts is that the closed and 
union shops have no place in pub- 
lic employment. Most of the 
collective bargaining agreements 
which have been jnvalidated by 
court decision have contained 
closed-shop provisions. 

In the matter of strikes, at pres- 
it is settled that public em- 


considered in 


ent 

ployes; including school teachers, 

have no right to strike. Such 
ally been enjoined, 


strikes have usually 
have been few appeals. 


have enacted anti- 
icable to its public 


ies. A few o 
a in the lists of 


‘hich the statute ap- 
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A British Point of View 


American Schools 


Surprised Us 


HELEN and 
Donan G. MacRar 


In NEA Journal 


© schools, Before 
> We were told 
ut U, 5, schools, 
and to these we could add our own 
prejudices, formed and set in an 
atmosphere of conscious Superior- 
1 . 
hi course, we did h. 
positive expectations 
our children would find: splendid 
buildings, splendidly equipped. 
But within these buildings we 
anticipated a blackboard jungle in 
miniature, tempered by an indus- 
trious drive at useless “Projects,” 

Our friends and professional edu- 


ave certain 
about what 


cators were united in the opinion 
that educationally it would all be 
valueless, even harmful. However, 
we consoled ourselves by main- 
taining that it would be “a wonder- 
ful experience for our girls just to 
live in America,” and that they 
were “at an age when they could 
quickly make up the loss once they 
were back in London.” 

We arrived in California in Feb- 
Tuary, and our children were 
enrolled in the neighborhood school. 
As they received their introduction 
to American education, we found 
that many of our preconceived 
ideas had to be sharply modified. 
First of all, it was clear that our 
children were getting an excellent 
and orthodox education—definitely 
Superior at certain points to that 
which they had been receiving 1n 
London. On the other hand, their 
school building, though only four 
years old, was inferior in almost 
every way to what we had known 
in England. In fact, American ele- 
mentary education, as we saw it 
exactly reversed our anticipations. 

Perhaps the least important 
Point~schoo] buildings—can be dis- 
posed of first, New schools in 
England are imaginative, expen- 
sive, and well calculated to stimu- 
late and excite the child. Materials 
are good and plans are free; space 
is used dynamically and incorpo! 
ates the natural form of the site 
By contrast, the schools we have 
Seen in America are, at best, hand- 
Some and rather Monumental from 
the outside, but rigid and limite 
from within, They are less lavish» 
less well built, and bear far less 
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evidence of thought, foresight, or 
expense. No doubt we have seen 
only a limited, perhaps unrepre- 
Sentative, sample of American 
schools built in the last decade, but 
on the basis of what we have see 
no other judgment seems possible. 
Pach goes on in the school is 
i te important than the build- 
ing. Here our experience has been 
immensely happy. 


HAPPY EXPERIENCE 
a apes school in England had 
dien ner no report about our chil- 
a W hich might have helped their 
ew ican hosts assign them to their 
a in the school system. But, 
tits toi both girls were put 
with a appropriate grades along 
he ae chronologically older 
at Ry oling in Britain begins usually 
age: not six—but with the same 
Saden of school experience. These 
cater Seay internally divided to 
skills o different aptitudes and 
child; Within a few days, the 
still re were assigned to what we 
grou ma were their appropriate 
rR A in, respectively, grades I 
The teaching was excellent, not 
oer 
pada G. MacRae teaches at the 
Aona, (England) School of Eco- 
4 Ka and Political Science. While 
livin acRae and Mrs. MacRae were 
Mes in the United States, he 
a t at the University of Cali- 
Nina Berkeley. Reported from 
‘A Journal, XLVIII (November 

1959), 59-60. 
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only in the basic skills of literacy 
and arithmetic, but in a much 
wider curriculum than is found in 
Britain. Both children were given 
regular home assignments, not too 
much, but enough to inculcate good 
work habits and to supplement the 
classroom. The books used differed 
from those familiar to them in 
England but seemed of good qual- 
ity, and they enjoyed working with 
them and learning from them. 

One thing that both our five- 
year-old and our eight-year-old par- 
ticularly benefited from was their 
study of the San Francisco area 
where we were living. This sort of 
local study was new and exciting 
for them and, of course, of great 
help in orienting them to their new 
world. 

We had our first parent-teacher 
conference in March. On the whole, 
parents seemed more welcome in 
‘American schools than in English 
schools. The teachers made detailed 
and sensitive reports that involved 
shrewd (and not always favorable) 
assessment of our girls academi- 


cally, socially, and physically. 
Our experience continued to be 
t with the 


happy and our contac 

pe mained close. The pupils 
versity of ethnic 
but there 
Monthly 


par -tea 
house, 
kept us in to 
gave us a fee 
the life of the school. 
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given reports from the school which 
were precise and clear and were of 
real value in returning the girls to 
their appropriate place in the Eng- 
lish school system. The entire ex- 
perience was a fortunate and satis- 
factory one. We will remember it 
with gratitude, and the benefit to 
our children should be permanent. 

But one problem of a new kind 
was raised for one of us—a problem 
arising from teaching college stu- 
dents. American university stu- 
dents working for first degrees 
certainly seemed less in command 
of the basie skills of literacy and 
calculation than their British oppo- 
site numbers. This is not just a 
matter of selection, British stu- 
dents are a smaller proportion of 
the total Population, but taking 
groups of equivalent ability, the 
point still seems true. How can 
this be squared with our 


of the elementary school? 
it be that we were j 


If American students are 
as good in their verbal abi 
their British Opposites but less good 
in their written work (and we be- 
lieve this to be true), what accounts 
for this? Why should so many have 
trouble in organizing not just essays, 
but even notes and paragraphs? 
Why should they have trouble in 
knowing what to include and what 


lities as 
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to eliminate and how to organize 
material with logical coherence and 
cogency? 

We ‘Were told, as one explana- 
tion, that the training of the Ameri- 
can teacher was largely in teaching 
method and in educational theory 
and that while this is excellent for 
the instruction of young children, 
it is somewhat less useful for teach- 
ing high-school subject matter. 

Again we have been told by 
teachers that the weight of admin- 
istration and the authority of ad- 
ministrators—certainly greater than 
in Britain—is most heavily felt in 
the high schools and hinders eun 
tion there. We have no way 0 
judging this, but what we saw 
of school administration hardly 
Seemed to warrant such a conclu- 
sion. 

Almost universally it has been 
Suggested to us that the range 0 
choices open to the student in the 
high school makes the tasks of the 
school so complex that the quality 
of work suffers. This argument, 
too, seems odd; freedom should 


not handicap education—quite the 
reverse! 


We, at least, must leave the prob- 


lem there, We found an admirable 
Situation at the elementary level, 
and the caliber of a great American 
university impressed us. Between 
the two, there seemed to be some- 
thing of a &ap. What we can be 
Sure of is that one British family 
found, ina modest setting, an edu- 
cational content for which they 
are grateful and which will be re 
called with affection and respect. ° 
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The Pupils Know 


Measurement of Teacher Merit 
for Salary Purposes 


Wiuurast A. McCatt and Grrtruve R. Krause 


In Journal of Educational Research 


Zit wow of the teacher in 
that wey ing the evaluation of 
fixing ars BS it may be used for 
this aan was the objective of 
r a Cel Seventy-three 
and Site rural and city Negro 
of da Cee in the schools 
Sinee o ohr participated. 
adopted = criterion of merit 
amount k the study was the 
aie teea good all-round growth 
er class ne produced in his or 
Pupils = S he initial status of the 
status in a premor and the final 
calle die ay of what is sometimes 
rithmetic nine R’s—readin’, ritin’, 
Porting ; research, reasoning, Te- 
lettin ee of persons, 
skills—y. » and responsible work 
The as measured. 
duced Fk he each teacher pro- 
combined ne above nine areas were 
ings ac > tia acceptable weight- 
and Rg to importance— 
ing 10 i conditions, includ- 
a single elieved necessary—into 
w pa score. 
showeq nal corrected scores 
of See wide range 
tating Tin efficiency, the poorest 
Binn 20 and the highest 88. 
employ Sa it is impractical to 
o A Enh an extensive program 
it iş cae me estimation whenever 
TA ed to discover a teacher's 


——— SN 
William A. McCall and Gertrude 
R. Krause are members of the 
faculty at University of Miami 
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from Journal of Educational Re- 
search, LIII (October 1959), 73- 
75. 


merit, but the procedure is not 
without value. Accordingly, an at- 
tempt was made to find out 
whether there were any more 
measured characteristics of 
teachers which correlated with the 
criterion. In general, the findings 
agreed with those previously dis- 
covered in the similar but more 
limited investigations of Lelah Mae 
Crabbs. The following, briefly 
stated, are the findings obtained: 

Ie Superintendents, supervisors, 
principals, and colleagues tended 
to rate good teachers low and poor 

The correlation for 


teachers high. 
ratings by principals and ratings 
by peers was the same, —-11. Col- 


lege and university professors were 
no better judges of merit, for the 
marks they assigned these teachers 
when they were in training also 
showed a negative correlation with 
the criterion of —.11. 


2. The only persons 
ystem who were 


easily 


in the 
school s found to 
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be professionally competent to 
judge the worth of* teachers were 
their sixth-grade pupils (.36) and 


the teachers themselves (.39) 
when giving a confidential selfrat- 
ing. 


3. Training, an almost univer- 
sally employed basis for evaluating 
teacher merit and fixing salaries, 
was somewhat better than drawing 
shuffled names out of a hat (.13). 

4. Years of service, usually re- 
ferred to as experience, another 
customary basis for determining 
the worth and salary of teachers, 
showed a zero (—.04) correlation 
with merit. This finding is sup- 
ported by the further fact that 
young teachers averaged higher 
criterion Scores, or over-all growth 
in pupils, than did older teachers, 
knowledge of 
howed no cor- 
efficiency, 

the most 


6. Marital Status, often used in 
times past to judge the desirabjl; 
* of employing teachers, 


ing, for quite possibly men have 


preferred as wives those who are 


mic factors 
otional nor- 
or something else not yet 
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identified. Emotional normality was 
measured and showed a positive 
correlation (.30) with merit. 


OTHER METHODS 


Other less-commonly used meth- 
ods of measuring merit were also 
explored. Of these, the one which 
proved to have the highest cor- 
relation with teacher merit was the 
McCall-Herring Personality Meas- 
ure, when used as a rating-by- 
pupils device. The scale aasia 
of five items—“is clean,” “has goo! 
manners,” “keeps temper,” “is 
kind,” and “is good citizen.” Rela- 
tionships for each item were com- | 
puted separately and the cele 
tions ranged from .22 to .39, a 
being positive. A comparison © 
these results with the results ob- 
tained from ratings of teachers bY 
their peers, principals, and ape 
visors, indicates quite clearly tha 
a teacher’s pupils are far better 
judges of a teacher's merit than 
are professionally trained adults. 
Krause, whose primary interest 
in guidance and counseling 
made a further study of that pot 
tion of the pupil’s measurements 
dealing with personality, together 
with the various measurements © 
their teachers as gathered by Mc 
Call. When measures of the char- 
acteristics of the 73 teachers wer? 
correlated with the twice-refine 
measure of pupil personality 
growth, some interesting results 
were secured, For example, the 
most significant 
ship found was 
Personality growth 


is 


between pup 
and the pup? 
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TS K their teachers’ personali- 
Bache Iso, classes taught by 
maes eee ek 
lineal gan ae 90, pacon 
ONA fhod growth while classes 
waite ie hers averaged above 90 
owth very small gains. Low 
By Pas classes taught was shown 
oe 7 Ta whose ages ranged 
with e 56 when compared 
Shose a taught by teachers 
Cne cF bia from 29 to 42. 
GE boii wk 1 important findings 
relatively these studies was the 
ely close relationship be- 


tween 

pupils teacher personality and 

While . comprehensive growth. 
it is true that causal con- 


Nectj 
corel cannot be inferred from 
in Ree an the correlations found 
intention when reasonably 
conflicting and in the absence of 
justify E evidence, appear to 
eo following suggestions: 
might ea cberniaimmg institutions 
Makes i pe to discover what 
© incor = ers good and attempt 
S S these qualities in 
o pvctive teachers. 
=. More 


should be 


Biven t attention 
teac] wa selecting or developing 
| personalities which are 


uated fe as currently eval- 
asis in be replaced as @ 
efensib] xing salaries by a more 

e criterion. This must, of 


sly a recent survey, more than 56 pe 
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course, be accomplished by grad- 
ual change. 

4, Ratings by superintendents, 
supervisors, principals, colleagues, 
or professors in teachers colleges 
should not be accepted as the sole 
or valid criterion until persons in 
these positions have been profes- 
sionally re-educated for this respon- 
sibility. Most administrators will 
feel that this finding supports their 
contention that they should not be 
asked to rate teachers for salary 
purposes. 

5. Teachers colleges should not 
expect teachers to become more 
effective in their profession merely 
as a result of acquiring more 
knowledge of the subject being 
taught. There is probably some 
critical minimum and this may be 
different for different types of sub- 


jects and schools. 
6. The findings of McCall and 


Crabbs would appear to invalidate 
a large number of researches which 
are based on the assumption that 
the worth of a teacher can be 
validly judged by superior officials, 
or based on training, experience, 
and knowledge of the subject 
taught. This means that future re- 
search employing 2 merit criterion, 
should use either pupils growth 
as a criterion OT some combination 
of teacher characteristics really 
known to correlate with merit. ° 


of Phi Delta Kappa, professional ah ee 
it rating, OO only Pry Cepl- 


proved some form of mer 
lieved a rating is now ava 
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John Dewey as Teacher 


SOUT UNAAAANO TYAN 


Haror A. LARRABEE 


In School and Society 


e privilege 
of being numbered among the stu- 
It can safely 
ey have one 


vey as bogey- 
; c devil bent on 
education, the 
x humane, intellectually 
who was the 
merica has yet 


rture to lectur 


e in 
Japan and China. Those were diff- 
cult days for a teacher of teachers 


with seats emptyin 
dents went off to join the armed 
services. It was not easy, especially 
in parade-ridden Ma attan, to 
keep one’s mind on the problems 
of educating the Senerations to 
come. 

Current traducers of Dew 
fond of portraying him as th, 
rigible optimist about 


& daily as sty. 


ey are 
e incor- 
human 


nature, somehow immune to evil 
and suffering, and exempt from the 
agonies of times of trouble. It is 
true that, in periods of mass hyste- 
ria, Dewey was the least hysterica 
of men. But his critics forget that 
he was born only four days after 
John Brown’s raid on Harpers Ferry 
and that he died one day after 
General Eisenhower turned ove! 
the command of the allied forces 
in Europe to General Ridgeway i 
1952. Few Americans have see” 
more years of crisis. 

To discuss Dewey as teacher is t° 
enter a region that abounds in par 
doxes. The central one can t 
stated simply. We know tha 
Dewey has had an immense influ 
ence on education, and not solely 
through his written words, Literally 
dozens of his students becam? 
pivotal figures in this country $ 
intellectua] life. Yet, by all the 
ordinary criterions, Dewey w45 


arrabee is a memb?" 
ty at Union Colleg" 
» New York. Report? 
l and Society, LXXXV! | 
(October 10, 1959), 378-80. 
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a poor teacher. “The mystery,” 
said the late Irwin Edman, who 
knew him well, “lies in how he 
affected these men.” 
veal is not easy to solve. 
that D fi ter student will tell you 
A at a teaching changed the 
denm) his or her thinking fun- 
regale ee But each one also will 
ae i tales of his dullness 
comical urer. In fact, it is almost 
sian pr gs Dewey against 
for colle aS followers’ standards 
a i teaching, such as: a 
dent éath outgoing personality; evi- 
Master ce Gere! for his subject; a 
Voice; ; fle craft; a clear speaking 
ete a. command of Eng- 
tion, ae ability to hold the atten- 
the ene the interest and enlist 
dent, e participation of the stu- 
’ pi classroom, Dewey seemed 
Pedago ess almost none of these 
none Am essentials. There were 
technic ie recommended “lecture 
oe ae or histrionic devices of 
of to eas courses, to say nothing 
ae s “battery of visual aids to 
farmer. ike His appearance was 
utter] like, weather-beaten, and 
re E E Some of his 
sind 3 students said that they 
Press tte, occasionally, to F 
neckties, esire to straighten up 1S 
t bar remained seated throughout 
look our and seldom seemed to be 
Often S directly at his audience. 
and n he would turn in his chair 
ooki glance sideways, as if half- 
ab ing out the window and half- 
sorbed in his private thoughts. 
1960 
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His facial expression was solemn, 
though it lighted up at times with 
something like a chuckle, and 
occasionally his hand would ruffe 
his shock of hair or tug at his mous- 
tache. Questions from the floor 
were not exactly discouraged, but 
they were not invited. 

All these characteristics counted 
heavily against John Dewey on the 
public lecture platform. There is, 
the familiar story of his 
lecture on “Interest in Education” 
which put many of his hearers to 
sleep. ‘And when I came to Union 
College in 1925, I found that 
Dewey’s appearance there in 1914 
as the deliverer of a course of eight 
lectures on the Ichabod Spencer 
Foundation had become a campus 
legend. In the words of the late 
Professor John L. March, Dewey's 
general topic, “The Psychology of 
Social Behavior,” seemed “strangely 
enough, to have little popular 
appeal.” The result was that, 
although “the lectures were bril- 
liant, and the most able yet given,” 
the audience never filled the college 
chapel, and at the concluding lec- 
ture it had dwindled almost to the 
vanishing point. Professor March 
added the inspired understatement: 
“Professor Dewey is a quiet talker.” 


E WAS FLAT 
tyle of Dewey's 


of course, 


HIS STYL 

In addition, the s 

oral as well as written statements 
was notoriously flat and involved, 
“Jumbering and bumbling  ™ 
Edman’s Je provoke 


Justice Holmes to the famous COM- 
“So, methought, God would 


words. 


ment, 
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have spoken had He been inarticu- 
late but keenly desirous to tell you 
how it was.” According to the 
late Professor Edward G. Spaulding 
of Princeton, Dewey’s style once 
moved William James, in conversa- 
tion, to the point of profanity; he 
called it “damnable” and added, 
“You might even say God- 
damnable!” 

In 1942, Max Eastman declared 
that Dewey had “Published 36 
books and 815 articles and pam- 
phlets—a pile twelve feet, seven 
inches high—but if he ever wrote 
one ‘quotable Sentence it has 


ssroom, the 
tive wit and 
vident. 


celebration of Dewi 
day when he said, 
feel obliged to live up to hi 


or even 

simply says what 
But what and h 

His students came 

an hour listening to Dewey was 

an exercise in “man thinking» They 


interesting. he 
he thinks,” 
ow did he think? 
to recognize that 
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saw a well-stocked and original 
mind, remarkably free from any 
sort of bias or prejudice, engaged 
in the patient and honest explora- 
tion of “whole situations” in expen 
rience with the aid of penetrating 
distinctions and a full-fledged 
“theory of inquiry.” f 

In the classroom, the students 
experience went something like 
this: The hour opened with a half- 
revealed abstract pronouncement, 
an apparent platitude, seldom af- 
fording any great air of mystery 
or suspense. Then would follow a 
painstaking development of the 
idea, during which the student was 
sometimes lulled almost to slumber 
by the lecturer’s snail-like delibera- 
tion in getting to the point. But, 
just as the end of the hour was in 
sight, Professor Dewey would 
unfold some hitherto-concealed and 
unexpected practical consequence 
of his train of thought. Whereupon 
the student, now completely awake; 
Would curse himself for his inatten- 
tion and resolve that the next time 
he Surely would hang on every 
word. One rarely left the class- 
ithout the conviction that 
ng intellectually and practi- 
™portant had been said, no 


somethi 
cally i 


matter how uncertain one was 
about the precise steps in the argu- 
ment, 

Such classroom experience might 
have been expected to produce 
fragmentary results. But the 
thoughtful 


Student learned from 
Overwhelming respect 
Y inquiring mind an 
relentless following ° 


JANUARY 


ewey an 
for the trul 


its ri §orous, 


! 


JOHN DEWEY 


a logi r 
i ogical argument wherever it 


sal Be . Santayana once 
i ee : that the great difficulty 
of + ae is to get experience out 
vane ee oe ae 
aain § F difficulty. To his 
ee an was primarily a demon- 
aaka eog, of the power of 
the ne testy when harnessed to 
eg of complex, concrete 
= dente Far from being hasty, 
thinkin ay a undisciplined in his 
setting a ewey’s forte was the 
sort of di an example of the rarest 
which oe mind—the kind 
world, an cope with a changing 
eae beg of Dewey’s students 
vion zords flowed from two con- 
vice: about their nature. The 
the = that he had a firm grasp on 
idea tres involved in the 
cue and in their logical 
aa om The second was that 
and som hinking to some purpose 
hika h pinalo test in practice. 
Ske o learned the most from 
tosa s teacher have not been 
feilas oe have begun with his par- 
tte es and turned them 
Wise ne jargon a popular 
who a They are, rather, those 
example i attempted to follow his 
ashie in their own individual 
ns. 
o e has involved the avoidance 
ideas” at Whitehead called “inert 
Varie in favor of the dynamic 
of me and the continuous facing 
i problems in all their 
called r ing complexity. It has also 
e or the renunciation of any 
ee of easy or permanent 
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solutions. A humanity that is fully 
alive never will run out of the 
need for fresh, hard, comprehensive 
thinking. As Dewey himself once 
said, “The most Utopian thing 
about Utopia is that in it there are 
no schools.” Hence, our distance 
from Utopia always can be used as 
the measure of our need for 
schooling. 

As the figure of John Dewey the 
teacher commences its second 100 
years of impact on a sluggish 
humanity, forever weary of the 
hard labor of thinking, there are 
those who will argue with some 
cogency that many of his thoughts 
in the heyday of liberalism, before 
it degenerated into its present 
uneasy complacency, are much too 
sanguine for us to entertain. That 
verdict would not have disturbed 
Dewey. He wanted all to think 
for ourselves, for our time, and for 
the future. 

There could be no greater folly 
than to dismiss him as 4 quaint 
exemplar of outmoded Yankee 
virtues or aà typical nineteenth- 
century museum piece. For, 
although he was not unmindful of 
his predecessors, Dewey's whole 
orientation was toward the future. 
As between him and his detractors, 
the future will decide, and no 
former student of his will have any 
doubts about the outcome. 

As Irwin Edman has said, “The 
race is still between intelligence 
and catastrophe. His was a voce 
for reasonableness and for imagina- 
tion. He will be listened to agan 


and long.” 


OOOO 


“The Wrench Must Fit the Nut? | 
Motivation — The Key to Good Teaching 


LeLanp S. MARCH 


In The Clearing House 


po you shovel sand all 


day at top speed, then work just 
as hard the next day filling the hole, 
just because you were told to? On 
the other hand, if your loved ones 
were caught in a collapsed tunnel, 
wouldn’t you make the dirt fly as 
long as you had strength to swing 
the shovel? In the first situation 
you would stop shoveling at the 
first Opportunity. In the second 
instance, love would provide the 
motivation, the incentive which 
would drive you in an all-out effort. 

Most people would consider an 
individual half-witted who would 
aximum effort time 


command without 
aving a reasonable Purpose behind 


the effort, Yet, as teachers, we 


call on students to pour out their 
best effort for 180 


digging a 
again, 


mand—to shovel enou 
avoid punishment by a failing mark 
or a warning slip to hi 
but beyond that he drops the aca. 
demic shovel when he thinks he has 


done enough to keep you off his 
neck. 


Teachers know what 


motivation 
is. They can define it 


as “some- 


1996200655555... aan 
Leland S. March teaches at thé 


Henry B. Plant High eon 
Tampa, Florida. Reported m av 
The Clearing House, XX) 


(October 1959), 67-70. 
inducement, or motive.” And i | 
know that “motive” may be define? 
as “something causing aye 
Now isn’t it time we took aiei 
“smart pills” and began using PS 
our classes one of the most power bs 
psychological Jaws affecting K 
human race—the law of sagen go 
Let us consider a few of a 
levers which will turn on the ana 
in healthy normal students. ma 
is no one motivating techna 
which will work on every student: 
As the best mechanic has a num 
ber of wrenches to fit various Be 
nuts, the best teachers will a a 
attery of motivating devices es 
adapt to the individual differen¢ t 
found in the normal class. To ee 
est results, “the wrench must 
the nut,” f 
Curiosity; Take advantage A 
ommon trait in human na 
© not feed the class informati? 
and make intellectual cripples 
them, Arouse their interest, et 
then make them dig out the answe 


es 
themselves, even if they fail a t 
or two, 


this c 


y 
ganus® 
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a 


Re, Yi satan ia Some peo- 
oa to be well read, up to date, 
omni informed, This is a mature 
i ct Some of our high-school 
Parts of AES Stress the 
give aay halt which will 
informed mu packground and an 
si age m aa wio ee 
Tassment ass. Point out the embar- 
stupid a appearing ignorant, 
We move backward before those 
moo In some, this is strong 
ation. 
is a i The almighty dollar 
Some a) See gas which drives 
ee iinaly; to prodigious 
in eat oe Point out the way 
the aie your subject can add to 
uals, Me power of many individ- 
spoken a — command of the 
municati ve written means of com- 
rounds Di sor lift anyone several 
Success, igher on the ladder of 
ble. Pea vai To some peo- 
ife, a ata is the breath of 
ents i any normal group of stu- 
number y will find a considerable 
ability t who enjoy testing their 
ake a 4c do a number of things- 
enging = bent of this by chal- 
dompen top group of the class to 
You ive tests in your subject. 
Student a system in which each 
in the class has a number, 


ou 
bu Fa post the results on the 
emban. board without giving 


tc. eni to anyone. For 
of above-average ability, c0™- 


Petition ; 
ton is a powerful incentive. 
natural 


f ica Worship: It is 
One en-agers to look up t? Saura 
i you are working to mau 
1969 


vate a particular student, find out 
who or what he admires. Even if 
you discover Johnny idolizes some 
undesirable gangster or thug, you 
have uncovered a facet of the boy’s 
character which may explain why 
he is a misfit in school. If your 
student’s idol is worthwhile, you 
have a potent lever by which to 
raise his level of work. 


LOW MARK MOTIVATION 


6. Fear of a Low Mark: Wheth- 
er we like it or not, research has 
shown that “fear of a low mark” 
is one of the most powerful moti- 
vating forces driving high-school 
students to study and do well. 
Coupled with that is the accom- 
panying fear of parental reaction, 
hazarding admission to the college 
of their choice, and other adverse 
end results. The low mark need 
not be waved over their heads like 
a bludgeon, but a private reminder 
to many students that they are 


doing unsatisfactory work is 
they nee to be motivated for 


greater effort. 
Every student should know after 
ark is received just what his 


nd what grade would 
if marks 


each m 


average is a 
the report card 


regularly. 
It pays to have 2 few extra 
your sleeve DY 
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is worthwhile, such a project 
teaches him valuable facts, and 
enriches the class. s 

T. Winning the Teachers Ap- 
proval: While typical high-school 
students do not weep at every 
frown of the teacher, they value 
honest praise more than most 
teachers realize. Some horses run 
faster for the rider who encourages 
them and buck off the rider who 
uses a quirt or spurs. People are 
just the same. If your students 
respect you, they value your ap- 
proval. The successful coaches of 


America have sometimes been 


treat their players 
They use the metho 


best for each man. Classroom 
teachers can do the same, 


Now let us put all this into prac- 
tice, your classes 


cutter. Most of them are as smart 
as the teacher, Many are smarter, 
All h 


ave had a richer 
from which to develo 
present generation of 
they have 


electricity, 


background 
p than the 
teachers, ag 


airplanes, 


pendence of thought, ae, 
many teachers were raised 
believe “Father knows best. sant 
Today’s teen-ager question 
whether “Father” knows anges 
let alone best. However, ; 
teacher has one card ae 
always the ace of trumps in i 
game—he has been through i i 
mill, he has had his baptism ; 
fire. In other words, the tench 
has greater experience tec 
the particular subject, and in bei 
a student. From that store be 
accumulated experience, the ter 
er can lead the class into wor 
while situations in which eae 
learns according to his ability an 
willingness. I use the term lern 
advisedly, You dont “driv! 
today’s teen-agers successfully- he 
Write down the motivating p 
niques you think you could use B, 
cessfully. Build up your A 
battery. The ones listed here A f 
only suggestions which have ee, 
good in certain circumstan 
After you have your banen l 
motivating techniques, apply A 
to the students who need motiv? 
tion, A good doctor cianga, ails 
Prescription if the first one f 
Do the same. Above all, remem! 
that the Student’s success is Y° 
Success, Therefore, produce je! 
much student success as poss} ef 
“very time you are able to ae 
Some student’s eyes to the glory * by 
splendor of achievement gaine 
is own initiative and effort, J 
ave made a man of a boy, 4 


: ho 
American citizen instead of a S¢ 
child, 


ov 


yu 
e? 
i 
o 


y 
sanua 


Human Aspirations 


Are Human Events 
Being Overlooked? 


Lronanp S. KENWORTHY 


In Childhood Education 


TA poe attention is being 
tar hese days to spectacular 
events 2 changes that human 
tance ke at least as much impor- 
ovituskad to be minimized or 
history i. In the perspective of 

Ae sedate sh Seay well be 

of the eens of the creation 

Bandun nited Nations and the 

in 1955 Conference in Indonesia 

cance of ya surpass the signifi- 

and the e launching of Sputnik 

under voyage of the Nautilus 
act the North Pole. 

Need raping: and as teachers We 
ese m Be informed on both of 
ecause ae types of change. But 

Communi the major channels of 

Matic s ication stress the more dra- 

Sinaia events, our greatest 

and to į ion may be to understand 
ren hararet to adults and chil- 

are taki uman revolutions which 

Agencies © place today. Since most 

isolated of communciation report 
ese AE we need to see 

ay-to-day happenings ^s 


Parts 

Tents great contemporary move 

ch or revolutions which are 
lives of 


angi, 
Our g our lives and the 
ildren and their parents: 
1960 


Are Changing 
Our World 


It would be fine to mention these 
changes positively; but at this junc- 
ture it is easier to state them nega- 
tively, for the people of the world 
are clear on what they condemn, 
less clear on what they champion. 
Here, then, briefly stated, are eight 
of the major revolutions of our 
times: 

1. People are in revolt against 
colonialism. For many decades the 
white people of western so-called 
Christian nations have dominated 
the world politically, exploiting the 
resources of colonial possessions, 
discriminating against the people 
of color in Asia, the Middle East, 
and Africa, anc, with the exception 
ivileged persons, de- 
basic edu- 
a long time this dom- 
jnation was accepted as inevitable. 
But eventually pe 


they did not need to 
is Professor 


Leonard S. 
mi ion at Brooklyn College, 


Educatio 
dai Reported from C 3 - 
d Education, J (October 
198 ondensed by per 
ild- 


mission of thé 
hood Educ ion Internation®, 200 
Fifteenth Street, NW Washington 
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vient. As a result 24 new nations, 
comprising nearly a quarter of the 
world’s population, have been 
formed since World War II, and 
many more new nations are on 
their way to independence. : 
2. People are in revolt against 
discrimination. For centuries most 
people accepted their lot blindly, 
unmindful of the fact that they, 
too, could be “equal.” But today 
the idea of equality has reached 
the most isolated parts of the 
world. People everywhere 
rebelling against discrimination 
whether they are untouchables of 
India, women of the Middle East, 
or the colored Peoples of Africa 
and the United States. No matter 
who they are or where they live, 
people today want to be treated 


as human beings, They want re- 
Spect—irrespective of race, 
ality, class, color, or creed, 


3. People are in revolt against 


feudalism. To most Americans the 
word 


are 


nation- 


ers controlling their ]j 
ing them in co; 
battle aga 


spots as Turkey, J 
guay. And this revolutj 
on a world-wide front 

4. People are in T 
low standards of livin 
living in comfort and 


evolt against 
g- To people 
even luxury, 


it is almost impossible to mee 
how most of the world lives. i 
per capita income, we vase 
United States have around Lome: 
per year. Meanwhile, a T 
the world’s people exist on sh 
or less per year. In human te a 
that means that three out of SE 
babies die at birth or within ther 
first vear. It means that Be 
people go to bed hungry nery 
every night of their lives. It mea a 
a lack of sanitation facilities npea 
is almost unbelievable—until PA 
has smelled and seen the resu it 
Today, however, there is a a 
against such conditions and it 
a global revolution, 


ILLITERACY REVOLT 


inst 
5. People are in revolt again 
ignorance and illiteracy. In e 
past it was not necessary to Ps 
erate. Today, however, the = “a 
of literacy are absolute necesi, 
in almost all parts of the Mer 
Yet approximately 60 percent ‘6 
the People on our globe CUR 
read or write, Today, Lyne a 
there js a hunger for cage 
everywhere, Governments are hs 
able to build schools fast enous 
or find and educate enough tons 
ers to supply this demand. a de 
a country Jike Ethiopia, which €% 
votes one-third of its national ba 
Set to education, the demands # 


far greater than can be met. 
People of the world want to 
d 


nity. ins 
6. People are in revolt ABP 
established forms of economic 4 


x 
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political organization. In many 
parts of the world today political 
control is still in the hands of a few 
persons, whether they be kings, 
dictators, or autocratic rulers. But 
the days of such rulers are num- 
bered—the idea of control by the 
people for the welfare of the peo- 
ple has caught fire around the 
world. 
e Tay are in revolt against 
ni ished value systems. All over 
ne world today people are be- 
oe critical of older ways of 
ns and established sets of 
hr — hold of the family, the 
eo he local community, or the 
a h is being loosened—and 
i ing comparable has taken its 
E Old standards have been dis- 
erd ; new standards have not as 
ie age Some of the more 
rig “inate results are apparent 
ille creased juvenile delinquency; 
egitimate births and adult 
Crimes, ? 
ioe People are in revolt against 
ee Many of us in the United 
ates have felt the effect of war, 
ut not in the way that the people 


© Lire demands a great d 
But hu 


human life, and pe 
ferences. But personality 
ward show of differences: 
can transform the te 
ences.—From 


© Take an interes 
spend the rest of your 
1960 


eal of sameness o; 
man differences 


Personality i 


dium of samene: 
Peabody Journal 


of many others parts of the world 
have experienced it. Almost every 
reporter who has been to Russia 
comments on the eagerness of the 
common people to record their 
hatred of war and their fear of an- 
other conflict. In Japan and Ger- 
many there are strong pacifist 
movements. People fear war. Often 
their feeling is a negative one, 
without much thought as to what 
can be done positively to prevent 
global suicide. But it is a revolu- 
tion and it needs to be noted. 

To understand and to interpret 
to others these world-wide revolu- 
tions of our day is an enormous 
job, but an exciting one. Whatever 
we can do to help children to like 
themselves so that they can like 
their three billion neighbors is a 
contribution. Leon Saul of the 
University of Pennsylvania pointed 
out recently, “To achieve peace 
and brotherhood on any secure, 
atural human basis, 
children must be properly reared, 
especially during their most forma- 
from conception to five, 

» o 


permanent, 1 


tive years, 
six, or seven- 


f all those who 
are as precious 


s the highest attribute of 


it which 
pired differ- 


Is Coaching Valuable? 


Effect of Coaching on an Aptitude Test 


Joun W. Frencu and Roserr E. Dear 


In Educational and Psychological Measurement 


É VERY year many secondary- 
school pin take the College 
Board’s Scholastic Aptitude Test 
(SAT) to prove that they are 
bright enough to enter college. The 
applicants and the schools know 
that many colleges weigh the 
scores heavily in making up their 
minds whether to admit or not to 
admit. The consequent pressure to 
do well on the test has led a few 
schools to resort to various kinds 
of “coaching” to help their stu- 
dents get high scores, 

Much has been written recently 
in England on the coaching prob- 
lem in connection with the “11-year 
tests,” Writers, reporting in the 
British Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, have seemed to agree that 
coaching does produce a rise jn 
test scores, but they differ in their 
interpretations of the importance of 
this effect, 

The 


ing on subtests o 
Intelligence Exam 


> and 
yms seemed coach- 


arithmetic problems, 
verbal ingenuity, and 


able, while 
substitution, 


l 
SEEE | 
John W. French and Robert - l 
Dear are members of the a 
tional Testing Service, lage 1 
New Jersey. Reported from ae 
cational and Psychological ere 
urement, XIX (Autumn 1959); 
319-30. 
— 
arithmetic ingenuity were a 
Coaching was shown to be ee or 
what effective for a few wee eal 
months, but not for as long as ider 
or three years. Coaching with we 
students studied by several ei 
ested in this subject noted F e 
coaching had raised scores on De- 
Otis, the Army Alpha, the the 
troit Intelligence Test, and ina- 
Thorndike Intelligence ae? 
tion. However, a clear impre 
of the size of the coaching ef jon 
has been precluded by a confus k 
of study procedures and units 
measurement, ring 
For the purpose of an hol 
the coaching question for its SC ane 
astic Aptitude Test (SAT), Cy) 
sisting of a verbal section (SAT r 
and a mathematical section (S dy 
M), the College Board recen 
undertook a series of studies: 
Sroup-coaching study in privet 
schools, which was reported bY ae 
S. Dyer in The College Board up’ 
view in February 1953; a pr ; 
coaching study in public scho 


sanuA® 


COACHING 


as reported by J. W. French in The 
College Board Review, Fall 1955, 
nd in the Educational Testing Ser- 
ice’s Research Bulletin, December 
1955. A study of coaching on items 
identical to those in the test also 
was reported by French in the 
bulletin referred to above. A report 
on intensive individual coaching 
was reported by R. E. Dear in the 
Educational Testing Service’s Re- 
search Bulletin, April 1958. 
Tee the private school study, two 
a ar college ; preparatory schools 
a oys participated and some 468 
the students took past forms of 
an AT in September and again 
a arch, Between September and 
si ia one school provided special 
an aing classes and the other 
— did not. There were several 
ron i in which these schools 
i students differed from 
lic r preperatoty seniors in pub- 
ka hools. It was for this reason 
ote study was made in three 
panig schools. Students, both boys 
eae took a past SAT in Sep- 
in er and a regular one in March, 
es design similar to that of the 
ta er study. The study of coach- 
S On identical items also was 
the e in these public schools. But 
P of intensive, individual 
10 ing for seniors was made in 
et eg high schools and private 
Paratory schools in the East. 
n summary it may be said that: 
ee of studies now has been 
on out by the College En- 
of k Examination Board in eac 
S ich students coached for the 
were compared by analysis 
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of covariance methods with stu- 
dents who received no special 
training for the test. Forms of the 
SAT given prior to coaching were 
used to control differences in abil- 
itv. Differences in the amount of 
gain from first test to final test, 
which could not be accounted for 
by differences in initial ability, 
were attributed to practice on spe- 
cial timed tests and exercises con- 
taining items similar to those on 
the SAT. In a study comparing 
rivate schools, another compar- 
ing three public schools, and 
a third comparing individually- 
coached groups at 10 schools with 
uncoached control groups, signifi- 
cant differences were always found, 
but these amounted at most to 20 
joints on SAT-V and 30 points on 
SAT-M, on the scale which extends 
from 200 to 800. These differences 
are less than the standard errors of 
the tests. A side study showed that 
even when items identical to those 
imbedded in the 

no substantial 
r on the final 


ain is likel} 
a large percentage o 


test unless 
the items could be pre 
is known about commercial coach- 
ing schools suggests that coaching 
by them would be less effective 
than that done in connection WI 
these studies. 

The conclusion see 


Are We Throwing the Baby Out with the Bath? 
The Wonderful One-Hoss Cliche 


KEeNNetH E. McIntyre 


Í 
In Phi Delta Kappan 


es term “one-hoss” as used in 
the title applies, as is the case with 
“one-hoss towns,” to small, unob- 
trusive clichés. Two-hoss clichés, 
not treated in this article, are 
longer and more complex and re- 
quire the touch of an expert. I 
have, however, made a study of 
the one-hoss cliché—that stand-by 
of all discussion Stoups. Herewith 
are presented several, 

“You can lead a horse to 


water, but you can’t make him 
drink,” 


This hom 
forted teachers down through the 


2. “Instead of 20 years of ex- 
perience, she has had one year of 
experience 20 times.” 

Here is a cliché with More ex- 
perience than its inflexi 
ever had. It should þh i 
full honors. 

3. “The tail iş wa 

This dependable 
a favorite of (a) band directors 
who deplore the Current over 
emphasis on football, (b) football 
coaches who deplore e current 
Overemphasis on band, (c) the 
other members of the faculty, who 


Bging the dog.” 


old Perennial js 


a 
Kenneth E. Mcl ntyre is P rof n 
Educational Administration, a 
versity of Texas, Austin. sg Nox 
from Phi Delta Kappan, XLI 
vember 1959), 71-72. 
SOR seme OT 
deplore the overemphasis 3 ee 
and football, and (d) membe Jore 
the taxpayers’ league, who dep | 
everything, | 
4. “Dont throw out the baby 
with the bath.” 1e 
Nobody ever questions the na 
of babies, so this cliché has verf: 
called on to justify almost done 
thing that has ever been The 
under school sponsorship. ker’s 
baby, of course, is the spea ject 
pet subject, activity, or po i 
and the bath is the admittedly hal , 
essential goings-on down the rst 
5. “It happened during my A 
years of teaching—more years 
than I care to mention. Jery 
This venerable bit of tomfoo y g 
always brings an uneasy ae 
from those of us who are close bu 
our dotage than to our nonage> first 
hate to admit that we are. Ta! 
heard this one more years ago 
care to mention. 


at | 
Jer 
Fortunately the epidemic of t° d | 
it 


t 


es 
6. “That’s the $64,000 g" 
tion.” 

r die 
vision quiz shows now ae pi 
out. Oth 


therwise this hackneye 


x 
ganua® 
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f g idiocy, which started with “The 
. e might have grown 
hae A more nauseating propor- 
be lest g ia however, will 
dod i wit hout an accepted way of 
ging questions that we cannot 
answer. 
T “Snoopervisors.” 
Ti term not only provides a 
React contempt for a type of in- 
Ke supervisor, but also 
F and ot a laugh from subordinates 
it EA others who have not heard 
e a (largely, children under 
of 137 ars of age). A recent study 
Rue a a used the term 

i vended thet in discussion groups 

Saitis that they tend to be the 
Brees people who say amusing 
tify s in personal letters and iden- 
3 nem, with the interjection, Ha! 
| Ms wae can’t teach an old dog 
| icks. 

i eee dogs among us who are 
) fiw t 7 the thought of learning 
P” tenuoy icks frequently invoke the 
mide s support of this hoary bro- 
our a n so doing, we help to prove 

ois by making one thing ap- 
i) ee difficult to 
So new modes of expression to 
| S old tale bearers. 
f ‘ion Anything can happen in 
A u name the place)—and usually 
es, 
S said something like this to 
vA aa after the 39th day of rain. 
5 idn’t laugh because she had 
3 ard it before. 
_M ne “Pm just pinch-hitting for 
T Paunchly.” 
ie seem to be 
rs on speakers’ rostrums t 


more pinch- 
han 
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there are on baseball diamonds. In 
baseball, however, a pinch-hitter 
is usually sent into the game de- 
liberately to improve the team’s 
chances of winning. The pinch- 
talker, on the other hand, owes his 
hour on the stage to some fortui- 
tous circumstance that prevented 
the scheduled speaker from ap- 
pearing. He isn’t as likely to make 
a “hit” as the speaker he replaced, 
particularly if he refers to himself 
as a pinch-hitter. 

There are many other clichés, 
but these should be sufficient to 
convince us that we have a prob- 
lem. Now, what can be done about 
it? My studies have led me to the 
conclusion that the answer lies in 
one of the three following courses 
of action: 

1. Try the educational approach. 
Offer a new course, such as Ed. 
601 (same as Speech 601), en- 
titled, “Effective Uses of Clichés 
in Discussion Groups.” If this 
course fails to achieve its objec- 
tives, Speech 602 (Same as Ed. 
602) could be developed and en- 
titled, “Avoiding Clichés in Dis- 
cussion Groups.” 

2. If the educational approach 
punitive approach. 
clichés on tape for 
a form of punish- 
chair, gas cham- 


fails, try the 
Record certain 
use in prisons as 
ment. The electric 
ber, and hangman's noose have 
failed, so why not try torture? 
3. If education and punishment 
both fail, levy a use tax on clichés 
and increase teachers’ en with 
i *t lick ‘em, 
the receipts. If you can't lic’ 5 


join ’em. Ha 
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Should Grammar Be Taught at All? 


Grammar in Language Teaching 


Joun J. DEBorr 


In Elementary English 


= N medieval times, grammar 
was one of the three “inferior 
studies” of the Seven Liberal Arts. 
Even in those days, mathematics 
and astronomy enjoyed a high 
priority in the academic hierarchy, 
In this respect the times have not 
changed a great deal—the humani- 
ties are still among the “inferior” 
studies in comparison with the 
space age sciences, Rockets and 


missiles have a grammar of their 
own 


Earthbound teachers 


one: Does the 


ranted by th 
pressive fact 


— ana n S A 
John J. DeBoer is Professor of Edu- 
cation at the University of Illinois 
and editor of Elementary English. 
Reported from Elementary English, 
XXXVI (October 1959), 413-20. 
AA 
places far removed from each 
other, often by highly = ages 
and disinterested investigators, 
results have been consistently neg- 
ative so far as the value of gree 
mar in the improvement of Jan 
guage expression is cogeo 
Surely there is no justification y 
the available evidence for the gren 
expenditure of time and effort H 
being devoted to formal gramme 
in American schools, to 
It is important, however i 
point out that the grammar pe 
which such studies have been ©? 


en” 
cerned was traditional, eee 
tional, formal, systematic, pres¢ re- 
tive, Ma 


normative grammar. : 
over, during the period in hee a 
Studies were undertaX® 7 
Particularly in the last three o 
ades, there have been three mî) e 
evelopments with respect t0 am 
recommended content of the 8 
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a gerund and a present participle 
1s important in grammatical theory, 
but of very little use in the teach- 
he o speaking and writing. Ef- 
a me accordingly, been made 
Iscover the specific items of 
see and usage which give 
‘ou le in children’s language ex- 
i Error counts were used 
A i purpose of determining 
et ements in grammar may be 
en oa functional.” Typical of 
Wi n ies were those made by 
Ly ae and Edith Miller, 
aoe ` a and M. J. Storm- 
ties n M. V. O’Shea. The last- 
wen ee cae a valuable de- 
the e ed the “error quotient,” 
a io of the total number of 
et pel specific item to the 
“es of opportunities for mak- 
AE error, On the basis of such 
Peon, various writers have made 
tigi a rims as to points of 
Bade z in usage at the successive 
evels, 
or the elementary-school teach- 
a the significant generalization 
that © drawn from these lists is 
Seventh at and usage below the 
ormall grade should be taught in- 
š ould w and the items stresse 
in dee those most encountered 
en's speech and writing 
ine oks treating language in the 
or rite! school stress this point. 
ahe Ple, Alvina T. Burrows, 
the Mi of Teaching Children in 
i re iddle Grades, declares, “Nor 
any Course to teaching ‘grammar 
Place wasteful. For, in the first 
taught real grammar cannot be 
to children in the elemen- 
1960 


er, 


tary school. A few may learn to 
indentify nouns, verbs, and even 
the other parts of speech largely 
by repetitive examples. But this is 
a far cry from understanding and 
applying the science of language 
relationships.” 


DESCRIPTIVE STANDARDS 


The second development has 
been the substitution of descrip- 
tive for prescriptive standards for 
determining what is “right” and 
“wrong” in grammar and usage. 
The notion that prevailing lan- 
guage practice rather than a priori 
principles of language forms and 
relationships determines correct- 
ness has slowly but steadily in- 
fluenced the writers of school text- 
books. Indeed, a very few of the 
newer textbooks are based entirely 
on the descriptive approach. The 
National Council of Teachers of 
English has been especially helpful 
in making available the findings of 
modern language research. Among 
its publications in this field are the 
studies by J. Paul Leonard, Albert 
H. Marckwardt and Fred C. Wal- 
cott, Arthur G. Kennedy, Robert 
C. Pooley, and Charles C. Fries. 

The descriptive approach en- 


courages teachers to accept the 
is rather 


lish language as it 
eR ee battle in behalf 


than fight a e i 
of forms and constructions which 
may have had academic sanction 
t cteristic of con- 


but are not chara tic 
temporary speech or qae Ts 
i fact that wor 
it recognizes the t : 
inflection has sharply declined a 
English, while variations 17 meal 
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ing are increasingly expressed by 
means of word order and function 
words. Arbitrary rules such as 
those against splitting an infinitive 
or ending a sentence with a prep- 
osition are giving way to more 
accurate descriptions of current 
language standards. 

The descriptive approach to 
grammar and usage does not imply 
a deterioration of standards of 
“good” English. It implies rather 
the substitution of fact for fic- 
tion in the determination of what 
“good” English really is. Learn- 
ing the facts about the real lan- 
guage is fully as rigorous a pro- 
cess as diagramming sentences. It 
calls for wide reading, perceptive 
listening, and fine discrimination 
with respect to the 
in which Jan 


standard” English is no more ac- 


h classes follow- 
ive approach than 


ed by the tradi- 


i And by concen- 
trating on those items which are by 


STRUCTURAL GRAMMAR 


The third development h 


as been 
the emergence of what is 


known 
as structural” grammar, In his 
American English Grammar, Fries 


had emphasized th 
word order in mo 
a device for expr 
Later in his Stru 


e importance of 
dern English as 
essing meanings, 
cture of English, 


he developed this concept by ex- 
amining in greater detail the m 
acteristic patterns of the English 
sentence, and the “word classes 
that make up the parts of these 
patterns. Other linguists—notably 
Harold Whitehall, Henry Lee 
Smith, Jr., George L. Trager, A. a 
Hil, D. Lloyd, H. Warfel, an 
Paul Roberts—have followed m 
pioneering studies of the basic 
forms and patterns of speech. 
Structural linguists are pone 
concerned with formal clues and 
signals rather than with “lexical 
meanings. They hold that the new 
approach will avoid what they re- 
gard as confusions and contradic- 
tions in the old grammar. One writ- 
er—Sumner Ives~even hints that 
the new grammar would be more 
effective than the old in improving 
composition: “Arguments based a 
current experience are irrelevant, 
for the grammar has not bee? 
English grammar,” 

That structural linguistics repre 
sents a new, fresh, exciting, eve" 
revolutionary phase in the study 
of the English language cannot be 
denied. It is clear, also, that H 
movement is spreading rapidly- h 
recent study by William R. =e 
that fully one tour 
guage classes for p” J 
chers of English om 
© new developments 7 
structura] grammar. Whether a 
new approach will provide a oe 
ton to the problem of teachi? 


of college lan 
Spective tea 
ased on th 


Y 
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| grammar in the teacher-education 
curriculums give some ground for 
believing that many elementary 
and secondary schools may soon 
follow. There is room for debate 
whether the time is ripe for the 
introduction of the “new grammar” 
into the common school classroom, 
except for optional study by super- 
ior pupils in advanced high-school 

‘ classes. The foundations of what 
must be regarded as an essentially 
new science are only now being 
laid. Terminology as used by dif- 
ferent writers is not yet uniform, 
although efforts are being made to 
Overcome this difficulty. Quite pos- 

h Sibly the elementary and the high 
schools, which for the most part 
have not yet caught up with the 
usage principle, can afford to wait 
until the experts and the popular- 
ìzers have had opportunity to offer 
à system and a method which the 
Classroom teacher and the textbook 
Writers can manage. 

As to whether the new grammar 
will be more effective than the old 
in raising the level of literate ex- 
Pression, evidence is as yet neces- 
sarily lacking. Marckwardt, for 
one, is skeptical: “Nevertheless, as 


long as we continue to educate an 
ever-increasing proportion of our 
vouth, we shall be dealing with 
students who come from homes 
where standard English is not ha- 
bitually spoken. With them, part of 
our responsibility amounts to teach- 
ing them to substitute a particular 
prestige dialect of English for that 
which they normally employ, for 
Standard English is currently a so- 
cial dialect and historically a re- 
gional one . . . Among other things, 
we must recognize that language 
habits can be changed only 
through constant drill, and that the 
number of new habitual responses 
which can be firmly established 
within a given period is very small 
indeed.” 

For the teaching of English 
idiom and the standard use of the 
remaining inflections in the lan- 
guage, neither the old nor the new 
grammar is likely to be a very 
efficient tool. For the most part 
grammar must remain an area of 
study valuable for its own sake to 
those who can understand its in- 
tricacies. For such fortunate ones, 
it can be a fascinating realm of 


‘ : f 
thought and discovery. 


» 
the twentieth to hand, 


P f 
© Askep to rewrite, “Your favor ti reir 


one pupil h 
twenty in your h 


ves of stude 
one superin! 


® Tn these days when dro 
on exchange scholarships, 


received the following letter: 
ae: arships an 


in the following: j 
= ma” Rent High Points. 


nts are going abroad 
tendent reported i 
“I am interested in one 0 


nder if you can 
= I get a half 


these here full bright schol i 


tell me if I can’t get a full brig a 
bright one?”F hg North Carolina Education 
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What, Who, and How 
of Modern Mathematics 


Sets, 
Sinners, 


and Salvation 


ALBERT E. MEDER, jr. 


In The Mathematics Teacher 


De alliterative title is, I hope, 
somewhat provocative, Each of its 
words is clearly a symbol. 

“Sets” is intended as a symbol 
for modern mathematics 


» for programs that 
in some way differ from the tradi- 


tional algebra, trigonometry, plane 
and solid geometry that have con- 


stituted the curriculum for so Jon A 
I use this 


I wish to emphasize the fact that 
a program without sets can be 
modern; a program with sets can 
be antiquated. However, we should 
note that the voices that have been 


crying in the wilderness oj = 
past three or four years, an he 
ticularly the beeps that have vet 
coming from outer space in ee a 
year or so telling us that some air : 
has to be done about mathematic 
teaching have not all been eying 
“Sets!” They have demanded ge 
mathematics for more pupils: $ 
many cases, more traditiona 
mathematics for pupils os Waem 
it is demonstrably inappropriate; a 
some cases more difficult ae 
matics, just because it is difficu! é 
They have confused ability to eons 
pute with mathematical „ider 
standing, In short, there has bean 
babel of confused voices deman í 
ing that something, almost any 
thing, be done, The shibboleth 0 
“sets” is a welcome relief. a 
Now to our second symbo 1° 
word: “sinners.” Who are the sit 
ners? Need we ask? We are, 0 
course, we teachers of mathematic? 
Surely we recognize that! We have 
heard it said often enough. If bi 
teach traditional mathematics, L 
are out of date. If we teach moder? 
mathematics—whatever that — 
run the risk that colleges will E 
accept it (or so we are told). If 7a 
teach manipulative skills, we rE 
teaching something meaningless- 
we try to develop understanding 
we are told our pupils cannot co™ 


Albert E, Meder, Jr, is a ee 
of the faculty at Rutgers cai 
ew Brunswick, New Jersey. 


ics 
ported from The Mathema, 
Teacher, LII (October 195 
434-38. 
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bine fractions. If a pupil likes 
mathematics, we are probably too 
easy on him; if he doesn’t, we are 
making the subject too hard. 
Most critics of the schools and 
of the mathematics curriculum and 
of mathematics instruction are 
agreed that we are the sinners. 
They may indict us for different 
Sins—even contradictory sins—but 
they indict us just the same. “Sin- 
hers,” then, symbolizes us teachers. 


FINDING SALVATION 


“Salvation,” obviously, is the 
Way out. What is it, and how do 
we find it? Must the sinners use 
Sets to find salvation. Well, yes, I 
do think they must, but in the sym- 

olic sense in which I have used 

th words. Specifically, I do not 
think that we can find the way out 
of our difficulties without revising 
our high-school mathematics pro- 
gram. In the sense that the word 
Sets” symbolizes modernization in 
Spirit and content of outmoded 
Curriculum and unproductive meth- 
ods, sinners must use sets to find 
Salvation, 

But in another sense this state- 
ment is completely false. Ob- 
Viously, in the face of the clamor 
to do something, the introduction 
Of a unit on sets somewhere in the 
Course, preferably in the ninth 
8rade, provides a tempting answer. 

such a unit is put into the 
Course, the teacher can say to 
Principal, superintendents, and 
school board: “We are up to date; 
these criticisms do not touch us; 
We teach sets!” 
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Now, clearly, this is no real way 
out. Yet do not dismiss this pos- 
sibility lightly, or feel that this con- 
tingency cannot befall you. It is a 
very real temptation; it is subtle; 
it is, like most temptations, a sup- 
erficial substitute for the real thing. 
It requires little or no labor. It is 
actually and literally the most 
serious danger facing the program 
of curricular revision in our schools 
today. 

Most teachers of mathematics 
have been convinced that the pro- 
ponents of curricular revision have 
made a case; something should be 
done. The general public tends to 
believe, largely without under- 
standing why, that something 
needs to be done about the mathe- 
matics program. To do some- 
thing really worthwhile is time- 
consuming, laborious, and difficult. 
Therefore, let us “teach sets.” This 
stills the clamor that something be 
done; it shows that we are up to 
date (for what is more modern 
than sets?); and it lets us go about 
our business. I say that this sort 
of perversion of what the propon- 
ents of curricular revision are driv- 
ing at is the greatest danger the 
movement has to face. 

So I would like to give one other 
er to the question: Must sin- 
ners use sets to find salvation? And 
this time my answer is no. It 
is perfectly possible to develop 2 
modern curriculum in mathematics 
orientated to needs of the pen 
and the future without using sets 
at all. Now clearly I am using the 
word “sets” not as a symbol, but 
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literally. If sets, in this literal ge 
are to be utilized in instruction, i 
must be because, through their pa 
it becomes possible to attain “a 
sired ends better than without ae 
language and concepts of sets. In 
other words, sets are a means and 
not an end. I myself happen to be- 
lieve that the language and con- 
cepts of sets have a very real con- 
tribution to make in this regard; 
that through this means it js pos- 
sible to make clear ideas that can 
be expressed only vaguely and with 
inherent obscurity and difficulty 
without the use of the language of 
sets. Variable and function are ex- 
amples. But I would be the first 
to concede not only the right but 


acher who did 
r him to omit 


Now, finally, what is involved jn 
the search for 


salvation through 
sets, in the symbolic sense we 
have defined? Í want to mention 


here must 
e a recognition of the fact 
that it is the Spirit of modern 
mathema 


> mathemati 
study and classification 
sible patterns,” 
which insight is more 
than reasoning, must be the goal. 
Students must no longer ¢ 


hink of 


of all pos- 
mathematics 


O 


; f 
mathematics as a ee 
tricks. Rather they must un ge 
stand that by the use of an ie 
inative analysis of a ponm Pto 
can hope to “see through Tho 
understand its real nature an ifie 
work out a solution. The oy i 
subject matter through which ahe 
kind of mathematical power cal sa 
developed is relatively ae ok 
tant. The effort to develop “i wie 
supreme importance. For scope 
comment on specifics I ae Se 
to the recent Report of the = 
mission on Mathematics. [See Lt 
mary in Tue Epucation DIGE 
Sept. 1959, pp. 29-96.] a a 

Second, there is involve hers 
willingness on the part of magi 3 
to learn more mathematics. ao 
perfectly clear that the kin talk- 
mathematical instruction I aa a 
ing about cannot be given E 
teacher who is going throug do 
textbook a week or a day pa . 
the class, Deep background kp the 
edge is essential, This is why that 
Commission Says in its Report tion 
the problem of teacher enun S 
or the new mathematics is es her 
tially one of teaching the teac = 
more mathematics, not a chang 
methodology. m 

Third, there must be a ey 
nition of curricular revision en 
long-range problem. What is hi 
tial is that teachers move in On ir 
modification of the existing wt 
Ticulum Creatively, as their kn? 
edge and skill enables them t he 
So, and Sradually introduce pe- 
changes recommended in the the 
Port of the Commission on Ma 
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matics and those suggested by 
others, too. Do not try to do every- 
thing at once. It is not fair either 
to your pupils or to you—or, for 
that matter to those who wrote the 
Report—to try everything right 
away before it is fully understood. 
Only confusion can result. Let us 
move deliberately, intelligently, 
gradually, experimentally—but, of 
course, perceptibly—in introducing 
new ideas. 

Fourth, there is involved a 
recognition that the publication of 
the Report of the Commission is 
the beginning, not the end. I had 
the privilege of working on this 
document and I am quite certain 
that it is an extremely significant 
publication. But it is only printed 
words on paper, until you, the 
teachers of mathematics, translate 
it into a living reality. The worst 
thing that could happen to the Re- 
port would be to have it fulsomely 
praised as a significant document, 
placed on the library shelves, and 
ignored. What I hope will happen 
is: first, that vou will read it; sec- 
ond, that you will react to it; and 
third, that you will try its sugges- 
tions. Most people will find them- 
Selves in agreement on some points 
in the Report and in disagreement 
on others. That is all right. But 
do not stop in your reading until 
you have read the argument and 


What Does a Set Equal? 


A set of people in 
in the same room. 
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—Student boner reporte 
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the discussion. After that, blow up 
if vou want to. Some people are 
likely to be disappointed because 
there are so many options and a 
great deal of flexibility in the Com- 
mission’s program. This, however, 
seems to us both necessary and 
desirable. It is necessary because 
there are great differences among 
schools, teachers, and pupils in 
American high schools; it is de- 
sirable because the Report of the 
Commission is conceived of as the 
beginning of an enterprise to be 
carried on by teachers, not as the 
pat answer handed down by a 
bodv of experts. 

Sets, sinners, and salvation. Yes, 
we sinners will do well to seek 
salvation through sets—provided 
we do not succumb to the tempta- 
tion that sets constitute a cure-all. 
And, now, since this article has 
been cast in a kind of homiletic 
mold, let me end by quoting two 
ts that seem to me 
to sum up what I have been trying 
to say. I hope no one will think it 
irreverent or inappropriate for me 
to use them in this fashion. I do not 
mean to debase their primary 
meaning. 


First, “. . . the letter killeth, but 

the spirit giveth life.” 
Second, “How shall we escape 
if we neglect so great salvation 
” A 


scriptural tex 


to a set of heads 
d in Metropoli- 


tan Detroit Science Review. 
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Must We Accept Cheating? 


Who Is Kidding Whom? 


KATHERINE H. SANDEMEYER 
In The High School Journal 


A N dealing with the problem of 
cheating, we assume that it is 
wrong or it wouldn’t be considered 
a problem in the first place. As 
such, it is denounced as tantamount 
to sin; and yet most of us have 
cheated at one time or another. 
The income tax serves as a prime 
example of this among adults. If 
the Salvation Army received all 
the money thus theoretically 
donated to it, there would be no 
need for that Organization to solicit 
funds. This is a Popular form of 
deception which can be Socially 
rationalized, The same thing trans- 


posed to the academic world 
becomes heinous. 
Schools 


incentive to 
is called a 


ol. We all 


“Tm in what 
Superior group in scho 
have good academic rec 
all want to i 
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Katherine H. Sandemeyer is a mem- 
ber of the faculty at Lebanon, New 
Jersey. Reported from The High 
School Journal, XLII (October 
1959), 17-22. 

a ONE 
class rank. So we cheat a little. . - + 
All a college wants is grades, IQ, 
class standing, and perhaps extra- 
curricular activities.” 

Here was a top student of impec- 
cable record and reputation. To 
sell her the idea of integrity might 
mean a lower grade, and that woul 
mean a lower class rank and 2 
lesser college. College means 
Status, and when status and integ- 
rity meet, the practical person will 
modify his integrity. Naturally. 
This involves one’s family pride, 
one’s friends, one’s future job, and 
a great deal of money. 

All of this becomes even more 
realistic for a boy. He will need 4 
good college background socially 
even more than academically 1° 
future years, yf cheating will help 
(discreetly, of course), it should be 
used as an expedient. 

One boy I talked with is a clea 
cut, well-spoken young man. d 
1S Popular with his classmates 2 
active in his church youth group, 
He spoke Patiently, as to an adu 
who might not understand. “Sure 
most of us cheat—but not all th? 
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time. It depends on the course; it 
depends on the teacher. What do 
you expect with all this pressure on 
grades and getting into college? My 
old man never went and he is 
bound and determined that I get 
into one of the big ones. He’s got 
a point there. So if cheating gets 
you better marks, why not do what 
everyone else is doing? You'll need 
those grades. That’s all that counts 
anyway—that and the way you dress 
and talk. Be idealistic, but where 
does it get you?” 

This is youth speaking, and the 
arguments seem rational but are 
basically false. If we adults have 
a responsibility here and have not 
recognized it, perhaps we are only 
reaping what we have sown. 

The boy quoted above spoke of 
his parent and he spoke of his 
teacher. These two represent the 
categories of adults who wield a 
great deal of influence during the 
high-school years. Parents are the 
most important. They set the 
moral standards. But teachers are 
important, too. As a group they 
are sworn foes of cheating and tend 
to castigate severely the pupil 
found guilty of wrongdoing. ne 
cause of their position of daily 
authority within the school, they 
may do much indirectly either to 
foster or eradicate the practice they 


deplore. 
CHEATING AND MORALE 


Deliberate deception, in the aca- 
demic sense, may stem from morale. 
Morale in the classroom emanates 
from the teacher himself. The 
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pupils are a captive audience. Day 
in and day out, they listen to what 
the teacher says and observe what 
he does. There are times when he 
loses face in front of the group, 
makes mistakes, is offered insolence, 
copes with dishonesty, or is unjustly 
accused. The young observers in 
the seats are watchful. They make 
no move to alleviate the situation 
for the teacher. They view his hu- 
miliation or frustration dispassion- 
ately and form their judgments. If 
this adult handles his emotions as 
well as his theories, and they like ` 
what they see, they respect him. 

When the teacher is respected— 
just as the parent in the family— 
morale is good, and what he says 
carries weight. If he has convictions 
concerning individual integrity, 
talks sincerely about trustworthi- 
ness and then proceeds to evidence 
that trust in his pupil relationship, 
he should have comparatively little 
cheating in his room. 

Here is a point to consider. 
Trust is so important, and false 
accusation so harmful, that there 
is little to be lost in accepting an 
occasional falsehood at face value. 
The student is apt to react con- 
structively. He knows the truth. 
So do his friends. He suspects 
that you may know it, too. But it 
will become increasingly difficult 
to choose to do wrong if someone 
believes in him and will take him 
at his word. It becomes doubly 
difficult when the rest of the class is 
watching and acting as a Jury of 


one’s peers. 


Cheating is evidence of fear, 
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and fear can mean a hundred dif- 
ferent things. Fear of failure prob- 
ably comes first, and failure and 
success are relative terms. Success 
to one may mean 95, to another it 
may mean 70. Failure to the first 
would be 85 and to the second, 
anything below 70. All this 
depends on the goal that a pupil 
has set for himself. 


Here is teacher 


If grades 
on tests are arbitrary and stand- 


tance, the pressure rises, 
become paramount, with insidi 


effects on the pupil himself and the 
critical evaluat 


family. Fear, 
Proctoring, 
climate con 
mark beco 


rigid 
all tend to create 
ducive to cheating, The 
mes all important 


not identical relat, 
make it difficult 


teal thought and effort. Few exam- 
inations can be more exacting than 
one done with an open book. When 
nothing is forbidden, there is np 
need to cheat. In carrying this 
one step further, does not all edu- 
cation at this level primarily train 
one to be able to extract and as- 
similate knowledge from source 
material rather than from memory? 
It would be just as shortsighted of 
us merely to condemn this accept- 
ance of cheating by youth, label it 
decadent, and punish it severely, as 
it would be to retreat to our ivory 
towers with the feeling that this 
too will pass and by some alcherm 
these young people of ours wi 
develop into trustworthy adults 1 
we just leave them alone. , 
Time will not do this job. Time 
makes people older, not wiser. We 
the parents and teachers, will be 
responsible for much of the wis- 
om, and we must first look within 
ourselves. If our own standards 
ave been distorted to meet pet 
sonal ambition or convenience, WÊ 
cannot well blame the youngsters 
or imitating what they see in US: 
Practice js more ‘potent than 
Preaching, and most important © 
all is the Personal expenditure ° 
vve and energy directed aver 
helping Young people form a wor 
ing Philosophy of life by whic 
they can l 
Courage, 
tom. 


wh di 
clearly about character, which % 

© core of the entire person. 
eer. > 4 


Not the Flesch System 


The Phonic Word Method 


J. C. Danters and Hunter Diack 
In The Reading Teacher 


oy teaching children to read 
we are not teaching the meanings 
of words, but the meanings of 
letters. To many teachers today 
this statement may appear hereti- 
cal, but to us it seems to drive 
straight to the heart of many read- 
ing problems. 

The main emphasis in theories 
of teaching reading, ever since the 
days of Huey early this century, 
has been on “thought-getting.” The 
thoughts the pupils were to “get” 
were conveyed by words, not by 
letters—though it has frequently 
been said that the sentence, not 
the word, is the unit of thought. 
At the same time, however, it is 
true that, no matter what theory 
is accepted about the very first 
stages of reading instruction, there 
are very few teachers indeed who 
do not, at some stage, teach letters 
and their sounds. So the statement 
may not in fact be so heretical 
after all. 

It may seem even less heretical 
when one takes into account the 
fact no one has ever suggested that 
the words in reading primers 
should be words which children do 
not already understand or cannot 
pronounce. Usually, great care 1s 
taken to ensure that, in books for 
teaching children to read, familiar 
words are presented in the simplest 
possible sentences. To make the 
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whole thing easier, these sentences 
are usually accompanied by pic- 
tures—so that the meaning of 
words the child already knows, in 
sentences he readily understands, 
may almost be said to spring up at 
him from the page. It is argued 
that we are teaching the child 
what particular words look like in 
print, but words look as they do in 
print because of the letters in them. 

If we accept the idea that in 
teaching reading we shall be at 
some time involved in teaching the 
meaning of letters, then two fea- 
tures of an efficient reading scheme 
would seem to be: 

a) The scheme will guide the 
child towards visual analysis into 
letters, because letters, not dots or 
tails on y’s or “the two little eyes 
peeping out of moon,” are the 
meaningful units within words, 

b) At all stages the designer of 
the scheme will bear in mind the 
fact that one of the two main ob- 
jectives at this stage of teaching 
reading is the teaching of letter 
meanings. The other aim which 
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must be simultaneously borne in 
mind is that reading is a process of 
“thought-getting” or reading for 

eaning. 
. The scheme of teaching reading 
which the present authors designed 
on the basis of these ideas is known 
as the phonic word method. As 
so far published, the materials 
comprise 11 basal books and 20 
supplemental books under the title 
of The Royal Road Readers. 

To describe the scheme in de- 
tail is not possible within the 
scope of this article. Some general 


descriptive points, however, may 
be useful. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


The principle of Vocabulary se- 
lection by difference of word-shape 


recognition which later must be 
discarded, to the confusion of 
many, 


In addition to the Principle that 
the words must 


child’s normal vocab 


this book the child has far fewer 
different letter-meanings to con- 
tend with than in the other type of 
rimer. : 
In the phonic word method, 
great attention is paid cg me 
to the relationship between bo 
and aural analysis. Though aura 
analysis of speech sounds neces 
sarily takes place when a child is 
learning to speak (no child begins 
speaking whole words accurately, 
but works gradually towards the 
correct pronunciation of the whole 
through the parts), yet in discover- 
ing letter-meanings the child has to 
relearn the composite sounds O. 
words at a higher, or more Gans 
Scious, level, Experimental obser- 
vation has led us to the conclusion 
that when there is a consistent re- 
lationship between the visual sym- 
bol and the sound, the two forms 
of analysis~aural and visual—ate 
complementary; the eye helps the 
ear to listen and the car helps the 
eye to look, 


NOT TRADITIONAL METHOD 
Though Phonically based, this 


is not the traditional phonic meth 
od but a method in its own right 
for three reasons: 

Firstly, in the phonic word mat 
od, the child starts with whole 
words in meaningful picture” 
Contexts, These words are chose” 
to give the Pupil the kind of pra¢ 
tice in visual discrimination wa 
will be useful to him at all late 
stages, 


Secondly, letter-meanings as 
taught functionally in words 50 


are 


ganuak® 


> 


ee 
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PHONIC WORD METHOD AT 


to avoid the intrusive vowels of 
the old-fashioned “kuh-a-tuh” for 
cat. In the reading materials the 
words are chosen and arranged so 
as to make it easy for the teacher 
to avoid this disintegrating sound- 
ing of letters. 

Thirdly, in these readers the 
grading is so carefully controlled 
that on no page is the pupil re- 
quired to solve a reading “prob- 
lem” which he has not, on some 
teaching page, been given the 
means and techniques for solving. 
This ensures a continual revision 
of letter-meanings already learned 
and continual practice in attack on 
new words that are still within his 
scope. At the same time the child 
is constantly acquiring greater fa- 
miliarity with many common words 
which he comes to recognize in 
the “differentiated whole” manner 
of the experienced reader—with a 
consequent increase in fluency. 

In England a substantial number 
of schools have—for about five 
years—been using the phonic word 
method and The Royal Road Read- 
ers as basal material. Most of these 
report striking improvements in 
reading standards as a result of 
adopting the new method. The re- 
sults of a number of rigorous ex- 
periments also has been encourag- 
Ing. 
In the course of our researches 
in England, it has been necessary 
for us to keep closely in touch 
with the work of our American 
Colleagues. Since we advocate 
Phonically-based materials, we feel 
that some readers may wonder how 
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we stand in relation to views of 
Rudolf Flesch, especially since, at 
the Reading Conference of the 
University of Chicago in 1956, the 
impression was given that we had 
been saying in England what 
Flesch had said in America— 
though apparently we had done it 
somewhat earlier and more mildly. 


DIFFERS FROM FLESCH 


When the publication of Flesch’s 
book, Why Johnny Can’t Read, was 
announced, we immediately sent 
for a copy to see how far his views 
coincided with our own. We found 
little agreement on fundamentals. 

His arguments in favor of 
“phonics” seemed to us grossly 
over-simplified. It seemed, too, 
that he had grossly over-simplified 
the arguments against the old 
phonic method in order to demol- 
ish them. In particular, he ignored 
something which we feel is of fun- 
damental importance—namely, the 
nature of visual perception and the - 
inter-relation between it and aural 
perception. He ignored, too, the 
full nature of reading. The whole 
question of getting word-meanings 
was pushed aside. Motivational 
and maturational aspects of learn- 
ing to read were also neglected. 

With all this, our general feeling 
was that this brash book had cre- 
ated an atmosphere in which any 
statement we might make was li- 
able to misinterpretation. We hope, 
however, that we have here, al- 
though briefly, managed to state 
our general position regarding the 


phonic word method. ° 


So All Students May Do Science . fe 
The Laboratory Approach to Science Educa 


CLARENCE H. Borck 


In Education 


P: ODAY there is a growing, 
broader trend in laboratory instruc- 
tion. It offers a type of laboratory 
work that is sound from an instruc- 
tional viewpoint and is equally 
sound from the standpoints of sci- 
ence and the psychology of learn- 
ing. 

Science teachers today are well 
aware of the fact that their pupils 
should be doing science rather than 
reading about or discussing science. 
Because, by definition, science 
involves methods and attitudes as 
well as content, the doing is the 
crucial and unique aspect of science 
teaching. Concrete experiences can 
be provided in science instruction 
through the use of the actual ma- 
terials and methods of science that 
are available and applicable at the 
secondary-school level as well as at 
higher educational levels. 

Today’s science instructors see 
laboratory exercises as growing out 
of other class activities, such as 
reading assignments and discussions 
and demonstrations, This instruc- 
tion is not to be interpreted to be 
carrying out a Series of exercises 
designed to verify, apply, or illus- 
trate principles and facts stated in 
the textbooks and references. 
Rather, the laboratory is used as a 
place in which to do those things 
that, it is hoped, will result in the 
answer to a question and Possibly 
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lead to a science principle or ge" 
ralization. ia 
° How does this work in a 
A physics class was prente 
a number of tuning forks. i 
was marked with a sa 
127 cycles per second, vet <r 
a different pitch and was of ai ni 
ent size. The obvious question V cy 
asked, “What is the true at el 
of each tuning fork?” A pra 
question followed immediate? 
“How can we find out?” 1 by 
The first suggestions ae EF 
the pupils involved such plans, á 
the use of an oscilloscope set = d 
sweep frequency which w gle 
allow the presentation of a prom 
wave and a frequency geen the 
the oscilloscope setting, an ney 
use of standardized freque , 
sound sources and counting nen 
These were rejected by the inst" at 
tor for reasonable excuses, 5 
as the pupils were concerned; ink 
Primarily to force continued th 
ing. When suggestions h 
onger forthcoming, the qo 
provided a hint by showing 
Janua? 
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class a series of tuning forks with 
their resonance boxes. It was 
demonstrated that the sound of any 
one fork was reinforced by only 
one of the boxes. The class took 
up the lead and planned their ex- 
perimental approach, including the 
manner of producing a variable 
resonance box. They hypothesized 
that there was some relationship 
between the length of the reso- 
nance box and the frequency of 
vibration. Because they knew pitch 
was related to frequency and fre- 
quency to wave length, the nature 
of these relationships could then 
be used to determine the unknown 
frequencies. The exact plan of the 
experiment came from the pupils, 
for there had been no previous 
reading or discussion concerning 
the principle of resonance in sound. 
A data sheet was developed. The 
independent variable was presented 
as a set of tuning forks of known 
frequencies and calculable wave 
lengths. The dependent variable 
was the resonance tube length. Area 
of the tube was held constant. 
Armed with plans and materials, 
the class went to the laboratory 
directly, performed the experiment, 
and recorded the data. Each pupil 
Was expected to analyze his data 
and bring his conclusions back to 
class, During a subsequent class 
Meeting all the data were pooled 
and a final conclusion—the wave 
length of a particular sound is four 
times the resonance tube length— 
Was developed. Mathematical com- 
putation using this generalization 
Provided the answers to the ques- 
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tion about the unknown tuning 
fork’s frequency of vibrations. Dur- 
ing the class discussions, the pupils 
were concerned about the fact that 
the ratio of wave length to reso- 
nance length was far enough from 
four to one to indicate that more 
than experimental error was in- 
volved. Among the suggested fac- 
tors which might be involved was 
the tube diameter. This was 
checked out by demonstration and 
verified later through textbook 
reading. 
DIFFERENCES NOTED 


In these experiments, the same 


kinds of laboratory materials and 
apparatus are used with the same 
kinds of manipulative skill, accur- 
acy of measurement, and, in some 
instances, the same general proce- 
dures that the pupils are likely to 
find in laboratory manuals. There 
are differences to be noted in 
today’s experiments, however. The 
first of these occurs before experi- 
mental work begins. The prob- 
Jem is pupil-defined and the plan of 
attack is suggested by class mem- 
bers. With the teacher raising the 
questions and planting appropriate 
hints when thinking slows down, 
the directions for the exercise are 
worked out. In the early phases of 
the science course, this involves the 
entire class. Later, each individual 
assumes greater, and ultimately the 
entire, responsibility for this plan- 
ning, for determining the kinds of 
data to be collected and the man- 
ner in which they are to be re- 


corded. 
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There are other differences to 
noted in today’s laboratory wor À 
The formalized and rigid ‘twice-a- 
week” laboratory period is gone. 
An exercise no longer comes weeks 
too soon to be understood by the 
pupil nor too late to contribute its 
maximum to the production of 
understanding. When working in 
the laboratory is the only, or more 
reasonable, way of obtaining the 
answer to the question under inves- 
tigation, the class moves into the 
laboratory. No longer does the 
“writing-up” of an experiment con- 
sist of filling in blank spaces in 
sentences which suggest the 
answers. Time and effort are not 
expended in making detailed draw- 


ings and diagrams of apparatus 
arrangements, the 


plants or animals, or 
viewed under the 
Research has shown mi 


be obtained through using this 
time for more 


testing or closer 
observation, 

What does labora 
of this kind contri 
cation of our pu 
hand contact wil 


anatomy of 
that which is 
microscope, 
ore value to 


principles the pupil 
encounters. The methods used in 
seeking answ 


ers to questions serve 
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to teach how a scientist — ag 
his work. The data alles PE 
vide practice material for = of 
reorganization, and the dr aw Os 
conclusions. Opportunity is ae 
to practice such aspects of sc f 
fic behavior as the eee 
judgments until sufficient spice 
available, generalizing only oa è 
the data provided, and showi s 
willingness to alter opinions e 
judgments in the light of new 
dence. 


atory 
This type of science laborat 


3 ctive 
teaching provides an effect 1 
ò vjes a instruc 
means of individualizing Jents 
tion. The more able stu 


he 
should be required to accept Da 
responsibility for the paani 
phases. All pupils will be aons 
to follow the plans and direc A 
that are formulated. Each aa 
provide data for his own ee ‘the 
that of the other members o ving 
class. The requirement of ha a 
to draw conclusions will be oe the 
on all the pupils; but, as ae 
planning, only the most able can 
be genuinely successful. ae aly 
be said without question. 6% 
laboratory work of this type za 
vides these opportunities to Eeh 
spective scientists before they ' atl 
the graduate level in college, * a 


i 
only these opportunities make do 
Possible for all pupils tO “e 
Science, 


More than Just Vocational 


Let’s Sell Personal-Use Shorthand 


JoserH B. CLEARY 


In The Journal of Business Education 


Alao is spoken and written 
these days about the threat of sym- 
bol shorthand being superseded by 
electronic devices, such as the dic- 
tating machines, or by the alpha- 
betic shorthand systems. Another 
threat just as serious, if not more so, 
so far as high-school shorthand is 
concerned, is that shorthand courses 
may be crowded out of the high- 
school curriculum by the stress on 
academic subjects. 

It, therefore, seems to me that 
we, as shorthand teachers, need to 
do more thinking—and doing— 
about justifying shorthand for gen- 
eral education purposes and demon- 
strating its usefulness as a tool 
subject, not only for vocational 
reasons but for personal use as 
well. It is my belief that a very 
valuable time- and effort-saving 
tool is being Jost to students 
because we do not promote short- 
hand for personal use as one of our 
objectives. 


Most likely, shorth: 
themselves were not taught short- 


hand with personal use as one of 
the objectives; and because they do 
not use it as such, they may not 
see its value for such purposes and 
hence do not teach it as such. Some 
teachers say that stress on personal- 
use shorthand in a vocational ste- 
nography class is wasteful of time 
that could better be spent on build- 
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poCCCoeC Cee ee 
ing dictation speed. This is a 
specious argument. We should 
consider the important concomitant 
results to be gained from some time 
devoted to meeting the personal- 
use objective that should be a part , 
of even a vocational shorthand class 
—the reinforcement of shorthand 
learning. Certainly the more short- 
hand that is written out of class, or 
in other courses, the more auto- 
matic the outlines become and the 
more practice the students gain in 
reading their own shorthand notes. 
These are results which improve 
both dictation speed and transcrip- 
tion speed and accuracy. Inci- 
dentally, Gregg shorthand solely 
for personal use was the intention 
of Dr. Gregg when he first invented 
the system in 1888 as “The Short- 
hand for the Million.” 

It is quite safe to say that stu- 
dents do not use their shorthand 
for personal convenience for the 
following reasons: They have not 
gained the habit of using aon 
thing but recording verbatim 


any 
: they have not been 


dictation; 
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taught to intersperse shorthand 
with longhand; and they have not 
been given sufficient practice in the 
use of shorthand for personal-use 
purposes in the classroom. All of 
these drawbacks are essentially the 
fault of the shorthand teacher! 

There are certainly advantages 
in adapting shorthand for personal 
use. Obviously, the student using 
shorthand for notetaking has more 
time to listen because he spends 
less time writing, if-and this is a 
tremendously important if—he js 
taught to summarize in shorthand 
rather than to take verbatim notes, 

For composing Purposes, short- 
hand has the decided advantage of 
getting ideas down while they are 
still “hot.” The more automatic 
the person’s shorthand, the less 
likelihood there is that shorthand 
writing will interfere with his think- 
ing. But even if only 
words were written in 
the person who can do this would 
still have a distinct advantage over 
the longhand writer in transfering 
ideas to paper. 

Much has been wr 
use of the ty 


tion in perso: 
hand, h 


the shortest 
shorthand, 


itten about the 


write between the lines, 
TEACHING TECHNIQUES 
Here are some 


teaching tech- 
niques and Suggesti 


ons for helping 


students to acquire this useful skill. 
Shorthand for personal-use note- = 
taking should be a continuing - 
jective from the beginning of et 
learning of shorthand. Shorthan 
students from the start should not 
only be encouraged to use oie 
hand for personal use but le 
to do so. Certainly all the “i 
words can be written in diate 
even by first-semester students. 
the shorthand teacher is fortunate 
enough to have his shorthand oa 
dents for other courses besides 
shorthand, perhaps a class in ee 
retarial practice or a general bust 
ness subject, this is an easy oe l 
For example, if secretarial pe d 
students keep a notebook, why p 
require that the notebook be wri 
ten in shorthand-longhand? 


SHORTHAND - LONGHAND 


By shorthand-longhand I ni 
the writing of most of the words = 
shorthand and the unusual or i ' 
portant words in longhand. It k 
essential that this procedure be rA 
lowed. Just as words printed p 
italics or in different color we 
stand out on the printed page 
do words written in longhand as 
out” from shorthand notes. It 
necessary that the teacher illustrate 
with examples, how important, d a 
cult, or unusual words may elté 
tively become a part of shorthar 
notes. And how numbered ae 
and use of Significant spacing alk 
make the notes even more use" 
The teacher should also wont 
proper note-taking techni og 
Particularly as they apply to get 
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the gist of a lecture, rather than 
recording what is said verbatim. 

From the beginning of shorthand 
training, the teacher should write 
all assignments on the blackboard 
in shorthand or in a combined 
shorthand-longhand. 

When the teacher gives oral 
directions, he should require stu- 
dents to take them in shorthand- 
longhand. Have the directions read 
back from the shorthand notes so 
that the student develops confi- 
dence in his ability to read his own 
notes. 

Students may be given practice 
in recording the words of songs 
(especially ballads) in shorthand. 
The personal-use value of short- 
hand will probably be more readily 
recognized by high-school students 
in this instance than in any other. 
Occasionally bring a popular rec- 
ord to class to play while the stu- 
dents take down the words in 
shorthand, or else have @ student 


Personal-Use Education 
Making a teen-age d 
ing the dishes, a psych 
her the respons 
poor way to get t 
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cational Advance. 
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“Motivate me.” 


A business school te 
“What is 
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in the class sing while the rest of 
the class records the words. 

There are many students besides 
those in business shorthand courses 
who can learn to make good use 
of personal-use shorthand. Cer- 
tainly an effort should be made to 
gain the interest of academic stu- 
dents also. In order to be a success 
a course for such students should 
have objectives which are purely 
personal, with the emphasis on 
concise note-taking, copying from 
print, and the preparation of rough 
draft compositions in shorthand- 
longhand. A one-semester course 
normally should be sufficient to 
achieve these goals. 

We shorthand teachers have a 
vast market for the sale of short- 
hand in the personal-use field. Let’s 
not be satisfied with simply voca- 
tional objectives; let’s put on our 
gray flannel suits and sell shorthand 
as a valuable contribution to gen- 
eral education! 2 
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So Ends a Decade—As 1959 
turned into 1960, U. S. govern- 
ment agencies summed up those 
events and actions of a decade 
which altered the course of Ameri- 
can education. 

The Bureau of the Census noted 
that school and college enrolments 
rose 47 percent since 1950, When 
the Bureau totalled the figures in 
October, 1950, the computer 
showed 33,276,00 students in class- 
rooms. By October, 1959, attend- 
ance had risen to 44,370,000. 

The Commerce Department re- 
ported that expenditures for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools 
alone had tripled. In 1950, expen- 
ditures were $5 billion; in 1959, 
$15 billion, Meanwhile, 
the gross nation 
from $285 billion to an 


more for 
more—but 


ence Foundation; 
aid to 


© include public 


l em- 
ployes. 


After years of effort 


> educat 
finally persuaded the F Sn. 


ederal Com- 


munications Commission to reserve 
242 TV channels for exclusive use 
by schools and colleges. Congress 
created the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in 1953. 
Then came the biggest seed 
tional development of the deca a 
The U. S, Supreme Court gutawa 
racial segregation in public schoo 
(1954) and set into motion a long 
bitter struggle between federal ai 
thorities and southern boards 9 
education. One dramatic event A 
this struggle was President Eisen 
hower’s decision to send paar 
troops to Little Rock (1957) d 
“enforce the authority of the fe 
eral courts.” bë 
Midpoint in the decade came paa 
White House Conference on Ea 
cation. Its report came three mont fi 
later, in March 1956. The sign! e 
cance of this meeting lay in me 
fact that it had involved eet 
of laymen in a discussion of publi 
education’s problems. At the en 
of the decade, educators still oa 
not trace any tangible gorena 
tal actions to the White House om 
ference, Congress had refused 40 
enact substantial federal support 
schools before the Conference, 4" 
has refused to do so since. ag 
Although broad federal-aid me 
ures were defeated in every sessi? 
through the decade, Congress g 
enact the National Defense Edv° 
tion Act of 1958—primarily as 4 du- 
sult of Soviet challenges to our © exe 
cation and technology. And 
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was the big shock of the decade: 
discovering that the Soviets have 
a passion for education, and that 
it is fed by government policies, 
action, and money not matched in 
the United States. 


Air Problems Sired.—Educators 
in Washington are re-establishing 
their claim that the airwaves must 
be used for the public interest and 
for education, rather than solely 
for profit. 

They are doing so before the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, the agency with stewardship 
over radio and TV channels. The 
occasion is a series of hearings 
called by the FCC itself after it was 
stung into action by scandals in 
TV and radio industries. 

The FCC inquiry began Decem- 
ber 7. Its purpose is to answer two 
basic questions: 

1. Are commercial broadcasters 
pursuing policies and programming 
practices which are inimical to the 
public interest? 

2. What more can and should the 
FCC do to regulate programming 
and advertising? 

Educators who responded to the 
FCC’s invitation to air their views 
had no difficulties in answering the 
they agreed, radio 
and TV programs are in many in- 
stances inimical to the public in- 
terest. As for the second question, 
the witnesses said that the FCC 
has the power not only to clean up 
the mayhem and the horror from 
programs, but must insist that any 
station operator set aside a portion 


questions. Yes, 
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of favorable listening time for pub- 
lic service and educational pro- 
gramming. 

In addition, Ralph Steetle, of the 
Joint Council on Educational Tele- 
vision, said the FCC “must make 
possible the establishment of more 
educational TV stations.” 

Mr. Steetle was one of the wit- 
nesses who kept hammering at the 
point that the airwaves belong to 
the people; that when a broad- 
caster is assigned a frequency for 
broadcasting it does not become 
his property; and that he must op- 
erate the station as a public trust. 

Miss Martha Gable, represent- 
ing the American Association of 
University Women, urged that the 
FCC require commercial station 
operators to announce frequently 
that they are licensed by the Com- 
mission for a specified period to 
serve the public interest. 

John F. White, representing the 
National Educational Television 
and Radio Center, said that the 
way to raise the standards of TV 
and radio programs is to insist that 
each station prove it has met its 
obligations to the public before its 
license will be renewed. “Instead of 
making almost automatic renew- 
als,” Mr. White said, “the FCC 
should ask the question, “Why 
should we renew your license and 
what have you done for the public 
interest, convenience, and neces- 
sity? ” 

Mrs. Edmund D. Campbell, rep- 
resenting the Greater Washington 
(D.C.) Educational Television As- 
sociation, focused attention on the 
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“educational blackout” that exists 
in most communities during nor- 
mal listening and viewing hours. 
Pointing to programs offered by 
Washington, D.C., stations, Mrs. 
z ell said: 
Saareen will examine these list- 
ings, Monday through Friday, you 
will find that before breakfast or 
during it vou can have a little edu- 
cation; and between 8 and 9 in the 
morning, if you haven't left for 
work, vou can have a few minutes 
of inspiration and religion. But from 
then on until most of you have 
gone to bed at night I don’t believe 
you can get over TV any trace of 
education or religion. From 9 AM. 
until bedtime, on Monday through 
Friday, religion, education, and dis- 


cussion would seem to be entirely 
taboo.” 


The FCC hearings Ww 
until the middle of Ja 
servers predict the Commission will 
take some action to: (1) improve 
programs on commercial Stations; 
and (2) expand facilities for edu- 
cational broadcasting, These bene- 
fits, when they come, will consti- 
tute the silver lining in the black 
clouds which have gathered over 


the broadcasting industry during 
the past vear, 


ill continue 
nuary. Ob- 


About Working Conditions. 
the people want quality educa 
for their children, they will h 
support quality working con 
for teachers. And it will cost 
—more money than some c 
ties are spending today, 

So says the NEA’s Department of 


—If 
tion 
ave to 
ditions 
money 
ommuni- 


Classroom Teachers. The organized 
classroom practitioners _ asserted 
their rights in a new policy state- 
ment. The rights set forth are four 
in number: 

Teachers want the right to be 
treated as professionals and not e 
job-holders. Teachers want i 
time, tools, and freedom to make 
their tasks manageable and effici- 
ent. Teachers want to be agi 
fairly, as employes, as people, an 
as citizens, Teachers want adequate 
salaries and the benefits and secur- 
itv of a modern, wealthy economy. 

“Coming down to specifics, m 
statement stipulates that goo! 
working conditions exist ie 
teachers are assigned to teach we 
subject they have been agers 
for, rather than subjects for whic 
there is a teaching vacancy. Sources 
of irritation to teachers also oe 
ist when the class size is too large; 
when there is no break in the daily 
schedule; and when clerical tasks 
are excessively heavy. ils 

The NEA statement also ca f 
for freedom in personal aetate 
teachers; for procedures to han 
grievances; and for salaries ranging 
from $6,000 to $13,000. Ten 

Interestingly enough, the policy 
statement favors payroll ng 
tions. “Local payroll policy can A 
a genuine help in the economic $ 3 
curitv and welfare of the teacher 
the statement reads. “Retireme™ 
Systems, social security, federal A 
come taxation, bond purchase; 
payment of professional dues, ae 
credit union investments and a 
Payments—all have contributed 
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the establishment of payroll deduc- 
tions as a means of assuring regu- 
lar payment for various economic 
requirements of teachers . . . The 
payroll policy is often the key to an 
economic security plan, for it en- 
ables teachers to purchase protec- 
tion without meeting the cost in a 
large lump sum.” 

Balancing such materialistic 
notes with those about educational 
values, the NEA policy statement 
concludes: “Teacher welfare means 
pupil welfare. Forward-looking pol- 
icies and practices with regard to 
conditions of work in school sys- 
tems are forms of enlightenment 
America can ill afford to ignore. 
Teacher welfare ultimately be- 
comes education welfare for chil- 
dren and youth.” 


Summary of Integration —Two 
actions are necessary to help south- 
ern boards of education in their 
transition to integrated school sys- 


tems, savs the U. S. Commission on 


Civil Rights. 

1. The Presid 
lish a clearing house to ¢ 
disseminate information 
school districts comply 


1e t mé Jate. 
vith the Supreme Court mand 
Pet ' hts of- 


The Commission on Civil Rig 
fered its services for this purpose. 
2. The President should estab- 
lish a conciliation service to assist 
southern school systems in develop- 
ing plans to meet the Supreme 
Court decree; and to mediate dis- 
putes arising when proposed peus 
are put into effect. Although the 
White House and Congress re- 


ent should estab- 
ollect and 
on how 


southern 
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ceived these two recommendations 
last September, their official reac- 
tion has been one of silence, broken 
only by some vitriolic speeches by 
southern lawmakers. 

Staff members of the Commis- 
sion have complained privately that 
a campaign of silence has con- 
fronted not only these two recom- 
mendations but the Commission’s 
entire first report. The report deals 
with three problems investigated by 
the Commission since it was estab- 
lished by Congress in 1957—dis- 
crimination in voting, in public edu- 
cation, and in housing. 

The facts on discrimination in 
public education were gathered pri- 
marily at a hearing held in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., March 5 and 6, 1959. 
These hearings, the Commission 
says, established two major points: 

1. That integration in a school 
system does not lower its scholastic 
standards. Just the opposite, argues 
the Commission. Desegregation has 
been used by the local community 
as the occasion to raise its educa- 
tional standards. Such were the re- 
sults in Wilmington, Del.; Wash- 
ington, D.C.; San Angelo, Texas; 
and St. Louis, Mo. 

2. That integration does not re- 
sult in widespread social relation- 
ships between white and Negroes. 
“Mixed schools report overwhelm- 

that, while Negroes and 
s may range from indifferent 
to friendly with each other in class- 
rooms, athletics, and other student 
activities, they almost never mix on 
dates or at dances, the a 
sion reports. After five years ot de 


ingly 


white: 
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segregation in Washington only one 
case was known of marriage be- 
tween a Negro and a white who 
had attended the same school. 

The U. S. Supreme Court de- 
creed that school systems must 
make a “prompt and reasonable 
start” toward compliance and must 
“proceed with all deliberate speed. 

In the first year or two after the 
Court’s decision, lower courts were 
liberal in finding that a start had 
been made if a school board 
showed any activity at all—appoint- 
ment of a citizens committee or a 
decision by the school board “to 
study the problem” was sufficient 
evidence that a start had been 
made. In one Tennessee case, a 
board was allowed six months “or 
more” to prepare a desegregation 
plan even though the problem had 
been before it for five years with- 
out any positive action. Later, how- 
ever, the courts began to resort to 
injunctions against school boards 
which delayed making a start. 

As for the definition of “deliber- 
ate speed,” courts have approved 
plans which will require six years, 
seven years, and even 12 years be- 
fore full compliance is achieved. 
Local conditions affect the courts’ 
decisions. One court rejected a 
four-year plan and a 12-year plan 
as being too deliberate. Says the 
Commission: “Many more court de- 
cisions will be needed to clarify the 


deliberately imprecise phrase ‘with 
all deliberate speed,” 


Peeking into 1960—A round of 
visits to Washington offices of gov- 
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ernmental or educational agencies 
brought the following facts or see 
ments on tasks facing them during 
the new year: 

G'S. Department of State—Under 
the new cultural agreement be- 
tween the U.S.S.R. and the United 
States (signed November 21), each 
side will send to the other coun- 
try 35 students and young instruc: 
tors for a year’s study in 1960-1961 
and 50 such persons in 1961-1962. 
The two countries will also ex- 
change six delegations in educa- 
tional research, school library tech- 
niques, and school oar 
Said one State Department offi- 
cial: “Weve already passed H 
stage of superficial curiosity abou 
each others educational system- 
We must now dig deeper to see 
what new and valuable lessons eac 
can learn from the other.” 

The American Council on Edu- 
cation—“The loyalty oath require 
from college students by the is 
tional Defense Education Act mus 
and will be eliminated. College of- 
ficials find it discriminatory, unfair, 
inappropriate, superfluous, and a 
effective. A growing list of Con 
gressmen and Senators will suppor 
its elimination at this session ° 
Congress.” ; 

(A person close to the White 
House, Milton Eisenhower, pres 
dent of Johns Hopkins University 
and adviser to the President, S% 
the loyalty requirement should | a 
repealed because “it points 2 fin 


ts 
ger of suspicion against studen 


who borrow money under 
Act”) 


january 


a 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCIES: 

Hazelton, Pa.: Thomas L. Hinkle, 
superintendent for 20 years, re- 
tired on December 31. 

Norristown, Pa.: Norman W. 
Kratz, formerly of Council Rock 
Joint Schools, Newtown, Pa., has 
been named superintendent. 

Shaker Heights, Ohio: William 
Slade, Jr., superintendent for 15 
years, has announced his retire- 
ment in September 1960. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 

Lake Forest College, Ill.: William 
Graham Cole, dean of freshmen at 
Williams College, Williamstown, 
Mass., has been appointed presi- 
dent, succeeding the late Ernest A. 
Johnson. 

Whitman College, Walla Walla, 
Wash.: Louis B. Perry, formerly of 
Pomona College, has been inau- 


urated as president. , 
- Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, 


J: 
Pa.: The Very Reverend Henry 
McAnulty has been named peera: 
sor to the Very Reverend Vernon F- 


Gallagher, resigned. 


AASA Convention , 
Wirm a theme of “Creating and 
Coping with Change,” the 1960 
convention of the America 
ciation of School ‘Administrators, to 


be held Feb. 13-17 in Atlantic City, 


i an 
is expected to attract more tha 


20,000 educators. 

In addition to nine general ses- 
sions, AASA members will study 
today’s most pressing school prob- 
lems during more than 100 group 


Sessions. ae 

Keynote speaker for the are 
tion will be Lawrence G- Derthick, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


1960 


Other speakers that have been an- 
nounced for the general sessions in- 
clude: Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary 
of Agriculture; Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller, governor of New York; 
George Romney, president of 
American Motors Corporation; Lee 
Metcalf, U. S. Representative from 
Montana; Eric Johnston, president 
of the Motion Picture Association 
of America; Herold C. Hunt, Char- 
les W. Eliot professor of education, 
Harvard University; Harold Ben- 
jamin, visiting lecturer this year at 
University of Buenos Aires; and 
Virgil M. Rogers, dean of the school 
of education, Syracuse University. 


Exit Citizens Council 

Tue National Citizens Council for 
Better Schools ended all its activi- 
ties at the end of December, hav- 
ing accomplished, according to its 
officials, its initial goals of arous- 
ing citizen interest and helping 
communities organize for school 
improvement. 

The Council announced that its 
Interim Board of Trustees had been 
considering the value of launching 
a program to illuminate the issues 
in education and methods of get- 
ting these issues discussed around 
the country. The Board decided, 
however, ihat while such a pro- 
gram would be helpful toai an 
working for their schools, it wou 
be better for another organization 
one whose primary purpose was 
not that of arousing interest—to as- 
sume such a responsibility. 


OOOO O 
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John Hersey, chairman of the 
Interim Board of Trustees, reported 
that, in closing its doors, the Coun- 
cil leaves behind it many accom- 
plishments in the area of citizen ef- 
forts. Since 1949, progress has been 
made in meeting many of the short- 
age problems plaguing the schools 
and the emphasis has now shifted 
to qualitv, Hersey stated. 

During the time the Council and 
its predecessor, the National Citi- 
zens Commission for the Public 
Schools, have been in existence, the 
number of state and local citizens’ 
committees has jumped from only 
17 in 1949 to more than 18,000 in 
1959. 

The Council has designated the 
National School Boards Associa- 
tion, 1940 Sheridan Road, Evans- 
ton, Ill, as depository for the ma- 
terials produced b 


y the Council, 
where the public may obtain them, 
Henry Toy, Jr., 


president of the 
Council and a former DuPont ex- 
ecutive before becoming executive 


head of the Commission in 1949, 
has announced his intention to 
enter the teaching field. He and 
Mrs. Toy have enrolled at George 
Peabody College for Teachers for 
training to become teachers, 


Higher Standards 
APPROXIMATELY 3,500 hi 
in 18 states affiliated 
North Central Associa 
leges and Secondary Schools will 
have to abide by new, higher edu- 
cational standards if they are to 
receive Association approval begin- 
ning next September. 


gh schools 
with the 
tion of Col- 


The new goal affects schools in 
the amount of courses thev offer. 
Heretofore, the high schools did 
not have to offer a minimum edu- 
cational program to students. The 


standards will be published short- 
ly. 


Project Talent ; 
Tre first national census of Eo 
tudes and abilities of youth wil 
get under way in March, in a ao 
being sponsored by the U. S. i 
fice of Education through the Uni 
versity of Pittsburgh. . 
Called Project Talent, the p 
gram calls for approximately aot 
00 students in one out of every ‘a 
high schools in the country to Ga 
a comprehensive battery of eo 
lasting two days. The tests are i 
signed to measure the unique p° 
tential and all the talents of all o 
students tested. The tests are ie 
intended as substitutes for pee 
testing programs; they are — 
instruments designed for this p® 
ticular purpose. han 
The project covers more nies 
school activities; follow-up stu k 
are planned. The project will pe 
to determine what these people or 
doing in their jobs or in higher san 
cation one year after ee 
from high school. The first su" i 
and later questionnaires also a 
ask about their interests or hobbi 
The objectives of this oe 
Survey are, in addition to ee 
ing a national inventory of me 
resources, to determine the et 
patterns of aptitudes, abilities, be 
interest which provide the 


y 
yaNnuak 


` pare school ad 


basis for various college courses 
and careers; to determine the edu- 
cational experiences which will con- 
tribute to the development of these 
aptitudes and abilities; and to de- 
termine the guidance procedures 
most effective in assisting each stu- 
dent in selecting the career which 
will assure him the greatest per- 
sonal satisfaction and success. 


Accrediting Plans 

Tue National Council for Accredi- 
tation of Teacher Education 
(NCATE) announced in Novem- 
ber it has set up additional ma- 
chinery to handle the extra load of 
accrediting programs for school ad- 
ministrators, in compliance with the 
resolution of the AASA adopted at 
last vear’s convention. 

The NCATE has appointed a 
third section of its Visitation and 
Appraisal Committee and has 
named a Subcommittee on Stand- 
ards for preparation programs for 
school administrators. ; 

The AASA resolution requires all 
new members of the organization, 
starting in 1964, to have completed 
two years graduate study in ust 
versity programs designed to pre- 
s ministrators and ap- 
proved by an accreditation body. 


The NCATE was approved as He 
accrediting body and was par 
appropriation of $36,000 y a 
AASA to be used on this new p! 


gram. 
School Bus Safety 


In the first full-scale ¢ 
five years to up-date and up- 


onference in 
grade 
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recommendations for minimum 
standards for school buses, a recent 
National Conference on School 
Transportation attempted to put 
more teeth into safety rules and to 
tighten up the rules. 
Approximately 200 participants 
from 40 states went over recom- 
mendations last made in 1954 with 
a fine-toothed comb and came up 
with revised minimum standards. 
These, when published, will be pre- 
sented to the states for adoption. 


DATES OF THE Cominc MONTHS: 

Feb. 11-13, American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Feb. 13-17, American Association 
of School Administrators, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Feb. 27-Mar. 2, National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, 
Portland, Ore. 

Feb. 29-Mar. 3, NEA Department 
of Audio-Visual Instruction, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Mar. 6-9, Association for Higher 
Education, Chicago, Ill. 

Mar. 6-10, Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mar. 25-30, NEA Department of 
Elementary School Principals, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Mar. 27-April 2, White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mar. 29-April 2, National Science 
Teachers Assoċiation, Kansas City, 


Mo. 


April 3-9, National Library 
v 17-21, Association for 
Childhood Education International, 

and, Ohio. 
| 19-22, National Catholic 
Educational ‘Association, Chicago, 
Tl. 
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n Dewey: Master Educator. 
Taio by William W. Brick- 
man and Stanley Lehrer. New 
York: Society for the Advance- 
ment of Education, 1959. Pp. 
123. $2.50, cloth; $1.95, paper- 
bound. 
John Dewey's Challenge to Ed- 
ucation. Oscar Handlin. New 


York: Harper & Brothers, 
1959. Pp. 59. $2.50. 
Dialogue on John Dewey. 


Edited by Corliss Lamont. 
New York: Horizon Press, 
1959. Pp. 155. $2.50. 

John Dewey: Dictionary of Ed- 
ucation. Edited by Ralph B. 
Winn. New York: Philosoph- 
ical Library, 1959. Pp x + 
150. $3.75. 
These four books were 

late in the fall in commemoration 

of the 100th anniversary of John 

Dewey’s birth (Oct. 20, 1859). 

Each of the books has a different 

approach and each has its own con- 

tribution to make to the literature 


on America’s famous educator and 
philosopher, 


John Dewe 
largely a co 
Dewey—his 


issued 


cultural context at the beginning 
of John Dewey’s career and Te- 
assesses the influence of Dewey in 
relation to his time. 1 

A transcription of an informa 
meeting of reminiscences and per- 
sonal impressions of John Dewey 
makes for interesting reading um 
Dialogue on John Dewey. The par- 
ticipants were his intimate friends 
and professional colleagues, 10- 
cluding: James T, Farrell, James 
Gutmann, Alvin Johnson, Horace 
M. Kallen, Corliss Lamont, Harry 
W. Laidler, Ernest Nagel, John H. 
Randall, Herbert W. Schneider, 
Harold Taylor, and Milton Halsey 
Thomas, 

John Dewey: Dictionary of Ed- 
ucation is a compilation of Dewey 5 
statements and theories. Here 
listed under various topics, alpha- 
betically arranged, are Dewey 
own words, selected by Dr. Winn o 
of the discursive pages in whic 
they were imbedded. 


Automatic Teaching: The State 
of the Art. Edited by Eugene 
Galanter, New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1959. Pp- 
viii + 198. $3.25. : 
Most of the 16 articles in this 

volume are papers that were rea 

at the first conference on the AT 
and Science of the Automati? 

Teaching of Verbal and Symbolic 

Skills, held at the University © 
ennsylvania in December 1958- is 

_ As the editor points out in n 

introductory remarks, the tec is 

nique of teaching by machine ? 
quite new. “The total accumulate 
empirical information, althoug > 

arge, is scattered, and its analys z 

and reduction is fraught with ar 

ficulty. For this reason, most te 
the papers in this voluma gener 
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_ House Publishers. Pp. 32. 
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more problems than they illumin- 
ate.” 

Many techniques are described 
and reviewed in this book, the first 
volume to be devoted to the newly 
developed field of machine teach- 
ing. Among the various aspects of 
machine teaching included are: 
programming, analysis, machine 
design, experimental results, and 
criticism. 


The Child, the Parent, and the 
State. James B. Conant. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
-versity Press, 1959. Pp. 211. 
$3.50. 

In this new book, Dr. Conant 
enlarges on and explores the mean- 
ing of the outline he presented in 
The American High School Today. 

After discussing the relation of 
government to public education in 
the U.S. in historical perspective, 
Dr. Conant turns to an assessment 
national education needs 


of our o: 1 
growing out of the international 
situation. He indicates some of the 

at the 


things the citizen’ can do 1 
and national levels, and his 


state 
responsibility at the local levels. 
In the discussion of the latter 


Judes specific a 
i regardi local high 
mendations regarding a 
schools. His final chapter discusses 
the revolutional transformation of 
tl erican high school. l 
<< back of the book, = 
Conant includes 60 pages of no - 
on items covered in the main pag 


of his book. 


point, he ine 


Oruer MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY 


We Are All Americans. Bettye 
D. Wilson. New York: Friendly 


How Good Is Our oe 
Lorraine Sherer. A 35-page 
tin available from ‘Association for 
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Childhood Education International, 
1200 Fifteenth St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. $.75. 

The True Book of Jungles. Illa 
Podendorf. I Want to Be a Me- 
chanic. Carla Greene. Indian Two 
Feet and His Horse. Margaret Fris- 
key. Chicago, Ill.: Childrens Press, 
Inc., 1959. Pp. 46, 30, and 64. $2.00, 
$2.00, and $2.50, respectively. For 
beginning readers. 

Help Yourselves to Music. Bea- 
trice Perham Krone and Kurt R. 
Miller. San Francisco, Calif.: How- 
ard Chandler, Publisher, 1959. Pp. 
108. $1.75. A teacher’s guide. 


SECONDARY 

Modern Mathematics: Topics and 
Problems. Daymond J. Aiken and 
Charles A. Beseman. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1959. Pp. iv + 140. $1.48. 

Better Driving. Edward W. Pep- 
yne, William A. Mann, Horace C. 
Harsell. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Ine., 1958. Pp ix + 
130. $1.28. 

The Music Curriculum in Second- 
ary Schools. Washington, D. C.: 
Music Educators National Confer- 
ence, 1959. Pp. 115. $2.25. A hand- 
book for junior-high and senior- 
high schools prepared by an MENC 
committee for the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Princi- 


pals. 


COLLEGE 

Autonomy of Public Colleges: 
The Challenge of Coordination. Ly- 
man A. Glenny. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1959. Pp. xix + 325. $5.95. 

Graduate Study for Future Col- 
lege Teachers. Edited by . Joseph 
d. Washington, D. C.: Amer- 
il on Education, 1959. 
1.50. 
$ duate School? 
Robert Fitz- 
: American 


Pp. xiv + hak 
FWho Goes to Gra 
orge L. Gropper an 
ati Pittsburgh, Pa. 


—— 
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Institute for Research, 1959. Pp. 
vi + 66. 

How to Become a Successful Stu- 
dent. Otis D. Froe and Maurice A. 
Lee. New York: Arco Publishing 
Company, Inc., 1959. Pp. 160. $1.25. 


GENERAL 

The Nature of Being Human. 
Edited by Marie I. Rasey. Detroit: 
Wayne State University Press, 
1959. Pp. ix + 115. $5.95. The 
Franklin Lectures of 1956-57. 

Our Earth. Arthur Beiser. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Ine., 
1959. Pp. 123. $2.95. 

Your Gifted Child; A Guide for 
Parents. Florence N, Brumbaugh 
and Bernard Roshco. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1959. Pp. 
ix + 182. $3.75. 

Learning and Using Words. 
James A. and Patricia G. Fitzger- 
ald. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing 
Company, 1959, Pp. 175. $2.40, 

Missiles from Concept to Count- 
down. A 32-page pamphlet avail- 


READER INFORMATION SERVICE K 


Send in this coupon to get additional 
information easily and quickly from 
the advertisers in this issue and about 
the materials listed in “New Educa- 
tional Materials.” 


| would also like more information 
listed in this issue: 


Send to THE EDUCATION DIGEST, 330 Thompson St., Ann Arbor, 


jals 
on the following books and other materia! 


able from The Aircraft Industries 5 
Association, 610 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


AUDIO-VISUALS . 

Educators Guide to Free Films- 
(19th Edition.) Edited by Mary Fo- 
ley Horkheimer and John W. Dif- 
for. Randolph, Wis.: Educators 
Progress Service, 1959. Pp. x + 
639. $7.00. 

The Cooperative Approach t0 
Audio-Visual Programs. Henry 4 
McCarty and Horace C. Hartsell. 
Washington, D. C.: Department © 
Audio-Visual Instruction and De- 
partment of Rural Education, NEA, 
1959. Pp. 80. $1.50. 

Alexander Hamilton and Aaron 
Burr; Trappers and Traders of the 
Far West and Commodore Sere 
and the Opening of Japan; Teddy 
Roosevelt and His Rough Riders: 
New York: Enrichment Teaching 
Materials, 1959, $5.95 each. TW? 
new Enrichment Records in the 
Landmarks of America series. 


O McGraw-Hill Books 


O Modern School Shop 
lanning 


TANU. ARÝ 


BUILDING A NEW SCHOOL? 
Here’s Help in Planning the Shop Area 
Modern 
School Shop 
Planning 
Enlarged and Revised Edition 


$3.85 
184 Pages 


200 Illustrations 


The only book on the market that completely covers the 
planning problems of school shops—unit shops as well as 
general shops. 


As a school administrator, you will find that sections de- 
voted to standards of physiccl facilities of school shops will 
alone be of invaluable help to you and your architect in 
helping build a shop thct will satisfy you, your staff, and the 
public. Safety factors in shop planning and requisition hints 
are also included, as well as principles of purchasing for 
the shop area. Profusely illustrated with pictures of new 
shops and suggested shop layouts. 


PRAKKEN PUBLICATIONS 


330 Thompson Street Ann Arbor, Michigan 


PRAKKEN PUBLICATIONS, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Send me a copy of MODERN SCHOOL SHOP PLANNING 


O $3.85 enclosed O Please bill me O Bill my school 


Important McGraw-Hill Books 


Good—Dictionary of Education, New Second Edi- 
tion, 704 pages, $9.75 


Froehlich—Guidance Services in Schools, New Sec- 
ond Edition, 383 Pages, $5.75 


Jordan—Elementary School Leadership, 323 Pages, 
$5.95 


Stoops and Wahlquist—Principles and Practices in 
Guidance, 369 pages, $5.50 


Strevell and Burke—Administration of the School 
Building Program, 443 pages, $7.50 


Tolbert—Introduction to 


Counseling, 322 pages; 
$5.95 


Send for Copies on Approval 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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Study Shows I nteresting Relationship 
Reading Ability and High-School Drop-Outs 


Ruru C. Penty 


In Journal of the National Association of Women Deans and Counselors 


ate director of counseling in 
the Battle Creek High School, I 
had opportunity to talk with boys 
and girls about their scholastic dif- 
ficulties and personal problems. I 
also had opportunity to talk with 
teachers and parents about the 
problems of young people. In addi- 
tion, I had access to the mental 
maturity and reading scores as well 
as to the cumulative records of the 
boys and girls enrolled in our high 
school. 

All of these contacts seemed to 
point to trouble with reading as 
one of the basic difficulties in con- 
nection with academic problems. 
Trouble with reading also appeared 
to be related to some personal 
problems. 

Reading test scores had shown 
that many of our students were 
reading far below grade level while 
corresponding mental maturity 
scores pointed to the fact that these 
students had potential for growth 
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gan. Reported from Journal of the 
National Association of Women 
Deans and Counselors, XXIII (Oc- 
tober 1959), 11-15. 
iiaa 
in reading. We, therefore, started 
in our high school a reading im- 
provement program, concentrating 
our help on our sophomore and 
senior students. 

It was during this period that 
our high-school administration be- 
came very interested—as did ad- 
ministrators across the nation—in 
the number of boys and girls who 
were dropping out of school before 
high-school graduation. We made 
some changes in the curriculum to 
help solve the drop-out problem, 
and we also prepared an Exit In- 
terview Sheet for the use of all 
counselors so that we could gather 
together some data based on rea- 
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oun: eople leave 
ot A had ee that read- 
ing ability might be an important 
factor connected with the school- 
leaving of boys and girls, However, 
we did not have valid evidence, 
Indeed the reasons most frequently 
given on our Exit Sheets were: 
work too difficult, lack of interest, 
work not suited to the abilities of 


students, and desire to get a full- 
time job. 
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In the later conference, og 
given seemed more nearly as 
asic reasons. Answers like: “I w: l 
discouraged,” “I didn’t like schoo! 
too well,” “I wanted to get peor 
tied,” “I thought the Marines om 
a better Place to be,” “I had to 8 
to work,” and the like were piven 
many times, but in a surprising 
number of answers reference E 
was made to reading difficulty. «l 
had difficulty in reading,” 1 
couldn’t remember what I woul 
“I had trouble in getting the seo 
tom my reading,” “I didn’t ooy 
Some of the words so I couldn 


understand them” were typical re- 
Sponses Teceived, 


Nese stai 


tements 
readers 


made by poor 
uring 
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phasized the multiplicity of rea- 
SONS, whi Oys and girls leave 
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graduate. Various reasons were 
given in response to the interview 
question, “What do you think are 
the main reasons why you con- 
tinued in school until graduation 
even though you had some diffi- 
culty with reading?” Some of these 
were: a strong personal desire to 
graduate, encouragement of family, 
family expectation, interest in cer- 
tain other subjects and in sports, 
help and encouragement from 
teachers and counselors, a desire to 
be with the other young people, 
and an appreciation of probability 
that “you couldn’t get much of a 
job if you did not graduate.” 


IMPLICATIONS 


The following is a summary of 
findings of our study, followed by 
conclusions and implications for 
education: 

More than three times as many 
poor readers as good readers drop- 
ped out of school before gradua- 
tion; the peak of school leaving 
among the drop-outs was during 
the 10th grade. 

There was no significant dif- 
ference in average reading scores 
at the 10th-grade level of the poor 
readers who dropped out of school 
before graduation and of the poor 
readers who remained in school 
until graduation. 

The interview data emphasized 
that difficulty in reading played a 
very important role in boys and 
girls leaving school when certain 
other problems and pressures were 
also present. 

The interview data on the poor 
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readers who had remained in 
school was equally revealing. Al- 
though they also had difficulty in 
reading, the better emotional and 
social adjustment of the graduates 
—probably the result of home se- 
curity, interest, and economic 
status superior to that of the boys 
and girls who dropped out of 
school—and also of more fortunate 
school experiences permitted them 
to be less burdened by a multiplic- 
ity of problems among which the 
reading problem was but one. They 
were getting some real satisfactions 
from school: they enjoyed the 
school dances, athletics. and other 
extraclass activities, were inter- 
ested in doing well in one or more 
subjects. and “liked the kids” in 
their school. These seemed to be 
some of the reasons why pupils of 
low reading ability persisted in 
school until they graduated. It 
would appear that more attention 
should be given to these favorable 
conditions to lower the percentage 
of drop-outs. 

A study of the disparity between 
reading ages and mental ages of 
the poor readers who dropped out 
of school and of the poor readers 
who remained in school but who 
experienced difficulty in reading re- 
vealed that a very large percentage 
of the young people in both groups 
had potential in reading ability. 
With proper help, these students 
could have shown marked improve- 
ment in reading ability, which 
would probably have contributed 
to better scholastic achievement 
and personality adjustment. . 


A Study of High and Low Achievers 
Television, Books, and School Marks 


ARTHUR S. McDonatp 


In Journal of Developmental Reading 


cathe the past few years some 
conflicting reports have been pub- 
lished concerning the relationships 
of the number of hours spent 
watching television to school marks 
~and to reading. Concerning the 
latter, some writers have variously 
pointed out that there is more 
reading being done today than a 
decade ago, that there is less read- 
ing being done, or that there is 
more reading being done by fewer 
people. Others have ascribed such 
outcomes to the effect of television. 
Thus, television has been h 
the stimulant to reading, a deter- 
rent to reading, or of no effect, 

Recent studies have shown prac- 
tically no relationship between the 
amount of televiewing and scho- 
lastic performance, But there js a 
possibility that, in Previous studies, 
any relationship between 
spent televiewing and schol 
performance was ma 
middle range of the 
tribution. Accordingly, 
was designed to investig 
mitted TV viewing Patterns—and 
the reading habits~of the top and 
bottom 27 percent groupings of a 
representative sample of high- 
school students. 

In this study the u 


cent were designated as the High 
Achiever group and the lowest 27 
percent were termed the how 


ailed as 


time 
astic 
sked by the 
sample dis- 
this study 
ate the ad- 


pper 27 per- 


Arthur S. McDonald is Director of 
Reading Services at Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Reported from Journal of Develop- 
mental Reading, II (Autumn 
1959), 27-34. 
Aliaa i a n a 
Achiever group. The study used 
the responses of 1650 students in 
grades 10 and 12 in high schools 
in Milwaukee, Chicago, and Al- 
bany. The comments which follow 


concern the findings of the investi- 
gation. 
The 


average viewing time 


aimed by the entire survey group 
was 13.5 hours a week. The mean 
time spent by the High Achiever 
Sroup in watching television was 


cl 


85 hours a week, The Low 
Achiever group spent 19 hours a 
week 


y televiewing, Although the 
difference between the two groups 


in mean viewing time is statistically 
highly significant, the relationship 


to scholastic achievement within 
the groups is relatively low. 

The listing of television pre 
Srams most often watched by both 
Soups revealed some interesting 
data. The High Achiever group 

reater number of per 

ch demanded a purpose 
is intellective approach, Also» 
Practically all of those claiming t° 
regularly watch Programs such 2$ 
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“Meet the Press” and “Face the 
Nation” were in the High Achiever 
group. 

In general, it may also be said 
(within the limitations of the 
sampling used) that the low 
achievers named a greater number 
of programs with conventional 
hero and villain plots. Many of 
this group apparently sat glued for 
hours at a time to their TV screens 
watching programs which 
little, if any, demand on their in- 
tellects. Many of the sample re- 
spondents evidenced their passive 
surrender to the hypnotic eye of 
the television set by writing that 
they spent 30 to 40 hours a week 
watching “just anything which 
happens to be on.” j 

Although there are educational 
television channels available in 
Chicago and Milwaukee, the sur- 
vey shows practically no claimed 
regular free-time use of them. Only 
25 of the 1460 students in Mil- 
waukee and Chicago said they reg- 
ularly watched programs which ap- 
pear on these educational TV sta- 
tions. Of the programs on com- 
mercial television which may be 
classified as educational in nature 
or content, only a minority of the 
high achievers admitted watching 
any of them regularly. 

The claimed reading habits, as 
reported by students in the survey, 
differed significantly. The High 
Achiever Sroup reported an aver- 
age of four hours a week spent in 
reading books not connected with 
class assignments or school work. 
The Low Achiever group claimed 


make 
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BOOKS, MARKS 5 
a mean of 1.1 hours a week on 
voluntary reading. 

In this study, the books claimed 
as read by students were classified 
in one of the following two cate- 
gories: “academic, theoretical, cul- 
tural, and classic;” or “current 
events, popular and best sellers, 
adventure.” These categories had 
previously been established on a 
priori grounds by George Stern et 
al. and used in a study of college 
students. Based on Stern’s findings, 
the assumption was made that high 
achievers would, in the main, be 
characterized by highly purposeful 
and intellectual acti ties, with a 
lesser interest in purely recreational 
type reading. The books listed by 
students in the sample groups of 
this study were classified into these 
categories by a member of the 
Marquette University English De- 
partment—an instructor who had 
no knowledge of the students’ aca- 
demic or television performance. 
The results follow: 

Books Read by High and Low 

Achievers 


High Low 
Academic, theoretical, 


cultural, and classic 51% 14% 
Current events, popular 

and best sellers, 

adventure 49% 75% 


100% 89% 

The relationships between these 
book categories (taken separately) 
and scholastic performance are of 
moderate magnitude. The relation- 
ship between the pattern of read- 
ing (both types of categories taken 
together) and scholastic perform- 
ance is substantial. This suggests 
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that high achievers engage in vol- 
untary reading which is more pur- 
poseful and intellective than that 
done by low achievers, Thus, the 
high achievers not only claim to 
read more, but they read books 
which demand more intellectual 
capacity than do the low achievers. 

It is interesting to observe that 
the group in this study claiming 
the least voluntary reading—the 
Low Achiever 


reads, as shown 
the past decade, 
in What Do Adults Read?, 


n because of its 
great accessibility, 


impact it seems 
leisure-time habits, 
with which children 


televiewing, Most of this, likewise, 
was of the highly ephemeral type 
which placed little, if any, demand 
on the viewer for either effort or 
participation. Little of the reading 
reported by this group had any 
more value than the bulk of the 
television programs watched. 

It may be that both television 
activity and reading activity reflect 
the individual’s degree of willing- 
ness to engage in highly purpose- 
ful, intellective activities, In part, 
this willingness would be based on 
individual ability, taste, and dis- 
crimination of excellence. These 
are largely attributes of training 
and education. Reading requires 
more ability than televiewing. 
Televiewing of serious, thought- 
Provoking programs requires more 
ability, and much more active par- 
ticipation, of the viewer than do 
shows of a stereotyped nature. 

Therefore, jt may be said that 
Watching television is not per se 
bad; reading is not per se good. 
It is true that reading can (and 
perhaps more often than television 
does) engage the mind of the read- 


true th 


elevision can be a com- 
istraction from fatigues 
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What Skills Are Involved? 


Teaching Study Skills in Reading 


Nita BANTON SMITH 


In The Elementary School Journal 


Ah the nomenclature of read- 
ing instruction, terms like word 
recognition and comprehension 
have been used for years. Unlike 
these expressions, study skills is a 
comparatively new term, and it 
labels a fairly new concept. 

Perhaps because our recognition 
of this category of skills is recent, 
we are not yet sure exactly what 
skills belong under this heading. 
This fact may explain why some 
elementary-school teachers have 
not yet fully sensed the significance 
of their role in developing study 
skills in primary and intermediate 
grades, 

What are study skills in reading? 
Some define them broadly as 
habits, attitudes, states of mind 
that are conducive to study; for 
example, working in a quiet place, 
budgeting time, attacking an as- 
signment efficiently, concentrating 
during study. While these habits 
and attitudes are conducive to the 
best use of reading skills, it does 
not seem appropriate to consider 
them as reading study skills. 

Some think of comprehension— 
literal comprehension—and __ inter- 
pretation as study skills By study 
skills, others mean rapid reading, 
skimming, scanning, and various 
other speed skills. It is true that 
Wwe use comprehension skills and 
speed skills in studying. But do we 
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Education at New York University, 
is Director of the Reading Institute 
there. Reported from The Elemen- 
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ber 1959), 158-62. 

LELIT ELELE POE ae 
not also use these skills in other 
kinds of reading? Are these skills 
confined only to study? 

I find it helpful to think of read- 
ing study skills as those skills that 
form an integral part of the reading 
process—skills that are used espe- 
cially when we want to apply the 
content read. Thus conceived, 
study skills in reading may be 
broadly defined as skills we use 
when we intend to do something 
with the content we have read. 

To use an example outside of 
school: A housewife decides to 
look for a recipe for a new dish to 
add zest to the evening meal. She 
turns to the table of contents in 
her cookbook, sees a possibility, and 
finds the page. She reads the recipe 
carefully and perhaps rereads it to 
make sure that she has all the in- 
gredients and that the dish is easy 
to prepare. Then she puts the in- 
formation to work in preparing the 
dish for dinner. She has done some- 
thing with the reading content. In 
a way different from that in which 
she reads for pleasure—or even for 
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information—she has used study 
skills in reading. 

Thus it is with the child in the 
elementary school. He may read 
a story in a reader because he en- 
joys it. He may read a story on 
space travel because it intrigues 
him. If he does nothing with the 
content of either story, he is not 
using study skills in reading. But 
he is using study skills when he 
reads in science and social studies 
for the purpose of gathering facts 
to use in class discussion, in exper- 
imentation, in demonstration, in 
making a report, a s 
evaluation. And 
study skills in arithmetic when he 
reads a problem and applies in- 
formation gained from his reading 
to work the problem. The value 
of specific study skills may be illus- 
trated very well by u 
metic as 
text embraces readin 
differs markedly 
reading as well as fy 


ummary, an 
he uses readin 


& content that 


tence along 
Every one 


Detailed 
planation 


a high ley 
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will be used here as an example 
for discussion—the problem-solving 
type: 

Four of Edith’s friends will help 
her make things for a party. The 
5 girls have 100 paper lanterns, 36 
Paper hats, and 36 baskets to make. 
This is an average of how many 
things for each girl? 

This type of content requires a 
first reading for the purpose of 
visualizing the scene or the situa- 
tion as a whole. The child gets a 
picture of the girls working to- 
gether to prepare paper lanterns, 
hats, and baskets for a party. The 
reading skills used in this reading 
are comparable to those the child 
has been accustomed to using when 
he reads narrative in a story book. 
It will not be difficult for the child 
to visualize the scene, but his at- 
tention should þe called to the 
need for a mental picture of a 
problem. He should be given some 
guidance through questions: “What 
did 
Paragraph? If you were to paint a 
the paragraph, 
u put in the picture? 


Concentration on the signifi- 
cance of the question at the end 
of the Paragraph is a distinctive 
skill 


needed in solving arithmetic 
Problems, When the child is read- 
Y, he seldom encounters 
^ question in the text. If he does, 

e question has probably been 
effect. It 
T whether he answers 
€ problem-solving, every- 
thing depends on the question- 
Children need considerable expe- 
rience in reading Problems just for 
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READING STUDY 


the purpose of finding out the 
problem. The teacher will have to 
ask: “What does the question ask 
you?” Children will need practice 
in telling in their own words what 
the question directs them to do. 

Other distinct and complex skills 
are involved in rereading the prob- 
lem to break it down into elements 
needed to work out a solution. This 
process involves selection and eval- 
uation in picking out facts and re- 
lationships pertinent to the ques- 
tion. While the child rereads the 
entire paragraph, he must hold the 
question in mind and use it as a 
guide to determine the relevance 
and relationships of details. The 
reading skills needed in this aspect 
of problem-solving can be de- 
veloped and strengthened by expe- 
rience in rereading problems, ac- 
companied by pointed discussion 
and skillful questions on the part 
of a teacher who is herself aware 
of the readings skills involved. 

Finally, the arithmetical process 
must be selected, again in terms of 
what the question asks” and the 
various other considerations that 
were weighed in the balance dur- 
ing the rereading of the problem. 
hen the child is ready to write 
the numbers on paper and do the 
computation. 


Up to this last step, the work has 
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been concerned largely with read- 
ing skills, many of which are not 
taught in connection with basic 
reading instruction or any other 
subject. 

Sometime during the course of 
transmission of opinions, beliefs, 
and customs from one generation 
of teachers to another, a legend 
evolved that reading should be 
taught during special periods set 
aside for the express purpose of 
giving the child control over the 
skills of reading. Likewise, legend 
has dictated that arithmetic, sci- 
ence, geography, and history 
should be taught at specific times 
in the daily program for the pur- 
pose of developing distinctive 
skills and imparting characteristic 
knowledge in each of these fields. 
Usually all of this is done with 
little or no consideration for the 
development of reading skills as 
one aspect of this specialized in- 
struction. 

Reading proficiency could be im- 
proved immeasurably if more at- 
tention were given to the develop- 
ment of study skills in the primary 
and intermediate grades. Perhaps 
this is one way of reducing reading 
casualties in high school and col- 
lege, where knowing how to study 
is the most important category of 
all reading skills. ie 


P RIMARY teachers eventually tend to speak and think 
like their reading books, reports the Mississippi Educational 
Advance. One teacher in Shaw, Miss., it reports, got out of 
her brand new car when it was damaged in an accident 
and exclaimed, “Oh! Oh! Oh! Look! Look! Look! 
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Some Practical Principles 


Blueprint for a Successful Bond or Tax Election 
E E A NEE E ceone capaci tem 


Jouns H. HARRINGTON 


In The Nation’s Schools 


a is no single blueprint 
which every school system can use 
in its community relations. Yet all 
the plans and Programs in each of 
them must somehow inform the 
public of the “race for space” to 
meet rising enrolments and of the 
battle to keep school income 


abreast of spiraling costs for equip- 
ment and salaries, 


This critical nee 
cation with the 
heightened when s 


d for communi- 
community js 
chool Measures 


formation office 
must be greatly 
“information center” 


ganized to handle Specific election 
inquiries and to Coordinate the 
many activities Suggested in the 
application of such Principles as 
I am recommending here, 

Putting childre fi 
outset of i 


must be or- 


well as in their own thinking 
the bond issu 

which is going from 
tional drawing board t 


is designed primarily to furnish the 
individual child with an adequate 
or better education. It is much too 
easy for well-meaning administra- 
tors and teachers to point out to 
the electorate that a given pro- 
posal may bring better cafeterias, 
libraries, gymnasiums, or admin- 
istrative offices. These may be es- 
sential for a school, but the pro- 
spective voter thinks in terms of 
classrooms and benefits to the 
youngsters themselves. It is on the 
children that interest must 2a 
centered during any informationa 
program. 

Pulling together. When there are 
to be measures on the ballot re- 
garding separate building bonds 
for elementary schools, for junior- 
high and senior-high schools, and 
for junior colleges, it is poor pro- 
essional thinking to conduct sep- 
arate informational proposals on 
behalf of each proposal, Presenta- 
tion of bond or tax proposals on a 
“package basis” to the community 
means less duplication and more 


economy as well as sound educa- 
tional thinking, 


aan A 
Johns H, 
School 


chools, Reported from fis 
Nation’s Schools, LXIV (Octobe 


Jy 55-57, 98. 
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Obtaining strong partners. No 
matter how capable and well or- 
ganized school staffs may be in 
conveying pupil needs at election 
time, no such program can be ade- 
quate unless it has a parallel! effect 
in the community led by prom- 
inent citizens and civic organiza- 
tions. At the start of an informa- 
tional program, the services of such 
a group as the P.T A. may be en- 
listed to call together representa- 
tives of chambers of commerce, 
service clubs, business and indus- 
try, unions, women’s clubs, and 
other &roups to pick a general 
chairman and steering committee. 
One of the first problems will be 
fund raising to pay for campaign 
literature, car stickers, billboard 
space, radio spot announcements, 
and many other expenses. Obvi- 
ously, these are items that the 
schools could not appropriately 
provide, even if they could afford 
to do so. Whatever the approach 
or whatever organization is under- 
taken by groups in the community, 
plans must be developed months 
prior to election and long before 
the start of the actual informational 
program to the community. 

Going to grass roots. Inexperi- 
enced campaigners sometimes as- 
sume that plenty of favorable 
newspaper publicity as well as a 
lively and successful speakers’ bu- 
reau will bring out a sufficient fav- 
orable vote on election day. Un- 
fortunately, elections more often 
bring out the minority that is op- 
posed to school measures. There- 
fore, the goal of every school 
1960 
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informational program should be 
to reach each household in the 
school district on a door-to-door 
basis. In this great task, it is often 
local P.T.A.’s who have the en- 
thusiasm and other resources to 
take the initiative under strong 
leadership. 

Utilizing all media. Few will 
disagree that all media should be 
used to reach a maximum audience 
prior to an election, but those head- 
ing the informational program must 
utilize their resourcefulness to as- 
sure that such excellent theory is 
vut into practice. In addition to 
the press, radio, television, and 
house-to-house canvassing, other 
important outlets may include di- 
rect mailing, telephone campaign- 
ing, club newsletters, house organs, 
pulpit and sound truck announce- 
ments, announcements by political 
candidates for national, state, and 
local offices, sample ballots, car 
stickers, posters, charts and graphs, 
„leaflets with milk deliveries, and 
talks to audiences of all kinds. 

The text of every release—of 
whatever nature—should avoid the 
use of “professional lingo.” And 
the examples and figures used 
should be those which are under- 
stood by people who handle busi- 
ness and household budgets. 

Building “esprit de corps.” More 
than one promising informational 
program has slowed down as the 
result of bickering or discontent 
among those participating in the 
effort. The exercise of diplomacy 
and sound leadership can become 
very important. It is virtually im- 
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possible to please every teacher 
and administrator, but the wise 
director will consult his steering 
committee and other aides before 
arriving at a crucial policy or di- 
rective. Then he will be careful to 
put out a bulletin promptly to the 
informational program committees 
in each school explaining why the 
action was necessary and how it 
can best be supported. 

Stressing objectivity. Demons of 
emotional and personal pressure, as 
well as over-enthusiasm, can easily 
color news and radio releases and 
speeches given in behalf of tax in- 
creases or building bonds. Or per- 
haps a statement may have been 
thrown in that has not been care- 
fully documented, Kither situation 
may lead to a public release that 
can come back in two years or five 
years to haunt not o 


and objec- 
a school informa- 


duplicated. 
Maintaining uniformit 
tency of information ¢ 


an aid to the success of 
bond or tax 


yY. Consis- 
an also be 
any school 


pays to weigh thes 
one as the official 
all school person 
devices for this 
sheets, Progress reports, 
talks, and standard 

sheets for teachers and 
as well as community Je 


e and then select 


view for use by 
nel. 


principals, 
aders. 
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Local appeal. It is important | 
be accurate when making a loca 
appeal intended to emphasize one 
an individual school or area in a 
school district will receive in the 
event that the proposals are ap- 
proved at the polls. It must be re- 
membered that ground won't be 
broken the day after the election 
because of delays involved in let- 
ting of bids, construction schedules, 
and other technicalities. Whatever 
the situation, officials will find that 
the school program will benefit 
the most by being honest and real- 
istic about what work will be made 
possible at each school and approx- 
imately when it will start. 

Avoiding supersalesmansh ip. The 
importance of avoiding supersales- 
manship in a school campaign has 
already been implied, but this 
principle deserves special emphasis- 
A policy of overselling is just as 
harmful to education as it is to 
business. The information program 
must be straightforward and open: 
Accusations of “surprise moves” O! 
so-called “cover-ups” must be 
studiously avoided. This can be 
done both in presentation and pro- 
cedure. The board of education 
should publicly approve plans for 
remedying classroom shortages O" 
for supplying essential services, 
equipment, and teachers, This in- 
ormation can then be made avail- 
able in fact sheets, leaflets, etc- 
Reaching minorities. Too ofte” 
Minority racial or national groups 
in the community are overlooked i” 
an informational program wher 
may may actually represent valu 


app uAR® 


d 


sa 
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able potential support and offset 
indifference expressed elsewhere. 
To those who believe that the geo- 
graphical or grass-roots approach 
has been sufficient to reach these 
people, it should be said that over- 
lapping coverage is always good 
insurance. 

Feeling the pulse of the public. 
Despite careful research, capable 
leadership in and out of the school 
system, and painstaking prepara- 
tion of informational materials, 
questions or opinions mav develop 
in the community that can destroy 
weeks of constructive effort. For 
this reason it is vital that the school 
system’s “information center” as 
well as the citizen? committees 
keep tab on problems as they de- 
velop. Once a pattern of inquiries 
has developed, answers can be 
worked out for distribution to 
speakers who may be confronted 
with the same questions. 

Timing of the election. Picking 
the correct occasion on which to 
vote for school measures may seem 
beyond the scope of planning an 
informational program, but the se- 
lection of a polling date may well 
have a critical effect. One consid- 
eration in planning school ballot 
dates is the reduction of costs to 
the school district by combining 
with a county, state, or national 
election. It has been noted, also, 
that in elections of maximum inter- 
est to the community—when voting 
is heaviest—schools have a better 
chance. And experience has shown 
that it is far better to vote on edu- 
cational matters when school is in 
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session. Otherwise parents, whi 
are usually the most active sup 
porters of school measures, may no 
even be in town. 

Follow-up and evaluation. Ever 
informational program should b 
organized and administered wit 
the understanding that school pe 
sonnel and citizens committees wi 
follow-up and evaluate the effo 
after the polls are closed and ba 
lots are finally counted Of cours 
the success or failure of the bon 
proposal or tax rate increases wi 
be the best criterion to use i 
evaluating the success of the e 
deavor. But whatever the result 
acknowledgment of cooperatio 
recognition of leadership and e 
dorsements, and assurance that tl 
schools continue to seek public i 
terest will be highly appropriat 
Questionnaires and other devic 
may be used among persons wl 
worked on the informational pr 
gram to determine better proc 
dures and to develop other refin 
ments. These can be profitably ta 
ulated and analyzed for future u: 

Each community, as it prepa 
the blueprint for its own campaig 
will have its own problems a 
will make its adaptations to 
them. Each situation also will 
conditioned by: (1) the existi 
confidence of the voters in t 
board of education and professio 
staff; (2) the satisfaction of re 
dents with the current educatior 
product; and (3) the effectiven 
with which a public informati 
program is already in operation 
a part of the daily school routine 


Should We Use Mass-Production Techniques? 
A Wrong Approach to the Right Problem 


J. Doucras Brown 


In The Journal of Higher Education 


2 western RUML, in the 
widely publicized Memo to a Col- 
lege Trustee? has demonstrated, by 
neat and tidy figures, that if the 
liberal-arts colleges of America 
will emulate the techniques of mass 
production of the automobile in- 
dustry, they, too, can pay attractive 
salaries. Since he does not believe 
that the faculties of American 
liberal-arts colleges will buy this 
lempting proposition, he favors 
taking the decision out of their 
hands and turning it over to boards 
of trustees who, one is led to as- 
sume, will use better judgment. 
Essential to all mass-production 
systems is standardization, whether 


“proliferation,” is not 
ate courses with 
to be dead sure 


a College Truste : 
Report on Financial and ney 


mS of the L; 
lege. Beardsley Ruml 


Hill Book Compa 


Se 
J. Douglas Brown is Dean of os 
Faculty, Princeton University, ye 
Jersey. Reported from The Journa 
of Higher Education, XXX (No- 
vember 1959), 412-16. 
A aaa 
for two-thirds of his course pror 
gram, then the college will let him 
have some real freedom of choice 
in respect to the other third. T he 
parallel with the automobile ins 
dustry is all too clear—the basic 
models are standard, but one can 
choose the color and the extras 
The nub of Mr. Ruml’s argument 
is that the ratio of faculty members 
to students should be 1 to 20. Since 
faculty salaries are the major = 
able cost in higher education, an 
tuition fees are the major variable 
income, the effect of a greater 
number of students per teacher 1$ 
readily apparent, Mr, Ruml is ans 
ious that the increased flow of tui- 
tion fees per teacher should go ito 
ward improved facul ogee 
Greater “productivity” should lea 


Premise that gr 
“produced” by 
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canting knowledge from the mind 
of the teacher into the mind of the 
student like water from a pitcher 
into a glass. This concept of educa- 
tion, in general, is both superficial 
and confused. In liberal education, 
subject matter is primarily a means 
to an end—the development in the 
student of a whole complex of per- 
sonal attributes: powers of analysis, 
reasoning, evaluation, imagination, 
perception, proportion, taste, re- 
straint, and effective expression. 


TEACHER A MIDDLEMAN 


Underlying all true liberal edu- 
cation is the goal of enhancing in- 
dividual personality, in its fullest 
sense, by interaction between the 
student and the greatest minds of 
the past. The teacher is but a 
middleman in this process; yet, if 
effective, he is a powerful catalyst. 
Knowledge is only one of his tools. 
He must transmit enthusiasm, es- 
tablish standards, criticize, encour- 
age, demonstrate, discipline, evalu- 
ate, and reward. Since there is 
wide diversity of interests, capaci- 
ties, and responses among his stu- 
dents, even if they are equally 
intelligent,” the teacher must, so 
ar as conditions permit, attempt to 
pattern his employment of the par- 
Sond Substantive vehicle of liberal 
' cation to bring about interac- 
‘on in the differing personalities 
who are his students. 

For these reasons, liberal edu- 
cation should be the last great area 
in American life to succumb to the 
techniques of mass production. 

The large lecture has its place 
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in liberal education, just as the 
book, the visual aid, the laboratory 
demonstration, and the recorded 
symphony have their appropriate 
roles. They may present knowl- 
edge, form, order, procedure, or 
other content as effectively as it 
can be done in a one-way direc- 
tion. But interaction is the essence 
of the educative process; not so 
much the passive interaction of 
note-taking for examinations, but 
that of thoroughgoing discussion 
between student and teacher, and 
student and student in the presence 
of the teacher, in the quest for the 
more precise analysis, procedure, 
evaluation, or expression. To truly 
understand, one must be able to 
restate ideas clearly in one’s own 
language, orally or in writing. To 
create new ideas for oneself or the 
world, one must understand old 
ideas and have tested them in the 
interplay of critical discussion. 


THE LARGE LECTURE 


The large lecture, which is the 
key to Ruml’s formula for the eco- 
nomic salvation of liberal educa- 
tion, becomes a distinctly inferior 
instrument in liberal education 
when it takes over the central and 
predominating role, unsupported 
by some means of assuring much 
closer contact between teacher and 
student in some part of each 
course. Unless there is opportunity 
for discussion, the lecture and the 
textbook become the student’s 
major resource, not for creative de- 
velopment of his powers, but for 
encouraging conformity to a mass 
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of information and judgments pre- 
sented by the lecturer and author. 
The information may be accurate 
and the judgments sound, but they 
are still merely the raw materials 
for the educative process, and not 
the process itself, 

Ruml, in a revealing passage, 
states that “the assumption that 
the lower the ratio of student to 
teacher in particular subjects, the 
higher the quality of instruction, 
has never been substantiated.” Jf 
liberal education must prove its 
worth by students’ marks on true- 
false examinations, 
of lower ratios never will be sub- 
Stantiated. If liberal education 
means the accumulation of knowl- 
edge, Passively absorbed 
sively repeated at examination 
time, then all kinds of mass tech- 
niques are appropriate, bo: 
sentation and in testing. 


the advantage 


and pas- 


th in pre- 


EDUCATION IN CONFORMITY 


Such education 
not new, It w. 
Chinese in 


so greatly needed by 
day. It is i 


people who can 


selves and can assume responsibil- 
ity for solving the unprecedented 
problems of their times, 

Mr. Ruml is justifiably disturbed 
with the faults apparent in the 


administrative organization of edu- 
cational institutions. This—admin- 
istrative organization—is a field ye 
which he has had a great deal o 
experience. 


ADMINISTRATIVE WEAKNESS 


The most serious weakness x 
the administrative organization pa 
many universities and colleges is 
the almost studied avoidance of the 
central planning function. , 

It is this kind of ee 
institutional organization which 
Permits a college or university to 
waste its substance in an ae 
planned and uncontrolled “drs 
ation of courses, in an aaron 
staff, in inequitable salaries, and “i 
teaching loads varying from swea E 
shop to leisurely, It is this lack iy 
organization and of the capacity 
for planning and making plans 
stick that will, if not corrected, wi 
pair the effectiveness of many cot- 
leges in serving more students oF 
in paving decent salaries. id 

The American people shou 
Spend a lot more on higher educa- 
tion, but they have the right to 
emand that ‘colleges and univer- 
Sities, their boards, administrations, 
and faculties join in assuring 
donors and parents that mie 
money will be wisely spent. An® 
if the colleges can learn from indus- 
ty that sound organization ee 
Planning are vital to continuing €% 
fectiveness, they will not need tO 
emulate those clements of industry 
which would be destructive of thet 
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Purposes—the techniques of me 
Production, 
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Important Decisions of the Fifties 


Significant Judicial Decisions 
AMUNAOIIAUA ANATONI A T 


In NEA Research Bulletin 


emin in the past decade 
have rendered many decisions 
which affect public education, 
public-school teachers, and public- 
school pupils. A few of these de- 
cisions—such as the 1954 desegre- 
gation cases—made front page 
headlines, Others which have far 
reaching effect were noticed only 
by school-law specialists. The most 
significant decisions since 1952—in 
: mn to the diverse issues of 
= at issue govern- 

a 1 mity, the union shop 
for public-school teachers, and re- 
leased time for religious education. 


Desegregation 


on Thie ag of the desegrega- 
e pang there were those 
Court ‘on that the Supreme 
warnin a is wd ieee githont 
ia g in abandoning the “separ- 
unanimo em doctiine vere 
A wich decision—it held that 
Sek ne irae tie 
a T unconstitutional. (Brown 
4a of Education, 347 U.S. 
ak Es hi clear to others, how- 
ing Th tie se gi gia 
decisions. anid cei 

Beginning in 1938, the Court’s 
1960 
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decisions on public education 
gradually weakened the “separate 
but equal” doctrine. That year, in 
a case which arose in Missouri, the 
Court held that to require a Negro 
to accept a tuition scholarship pro- 
vided by the state to go to another 
state to attend law school was un- 
constitutional when a law school 
for white students was provided 
within the state. And in 1948 the 
Court ordered the state of Okla- 
homa to provide legal education for 
Negroes equal to that provided for 
white students. In 1950, the Court 
held that the separate Negro law 
school provided by the state of 
Texas was not equal to the law 
school of the University of Texas. 
Also in 1950, the Court held that 
segregated seating in the graduate 
school of the University of Okla- 
homa was a denial of the equal 
protection of the laws to the Negro 


student who complained. 
Then, in the 1954 Brown deci- 


sion, the Court faced squarely the 

issue of “separate but equal” doc- 

SI 

Reported from NEA Research Bul- 

letin, XXXVI (October 1959), 
83-86. 
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trine. It held, in effect, that sepa- 
ration of the races per se in the 
public schools is unequal and un- 
constitutional. It then directed the 
lower courts to: 

take such proceedings and enter 
such orders and decrees consistent 
with this opinion as are necessary 
and proper to admit to the public 
schools ona racially nondiscrimina- 
tory basis with all deliberate speed 
the parties to these cases, 


Governmental Immunity 


It was in 1959 that the Supreme 
Court of Illinois reversed a 50-year- 
old decision by abolishing the rule 
that school districts are not liable 
in tort for the negligence of their 
v. Kaneland 
Community Unit District 302), 
e, have abro- 
the govern- 


e power to 
llinois court 


declared that it had the power to 


The court recognized that most 
legal scholars writing in the tort 
field today condemn the govern- 
mental immunity theory and Te- 
jected it with these words: 


In preserving the Sovereign im- 


munity theory, the courts have 
overlooked the fact that the Revolu- 
tionary War was fought to abolish 
that “divine right of kings” on 
which the theory is based. 


Union Shop 


It was in June 1959 that the 
Montana Supreme Court handed 
down a 3 to 2 decision on a case 
which had at issue for the first 
time the validity of a union-shop 
Provision applied to public-school 
teachers. The court held that the 
Union Security Clause contained in 
the contract, requiring membership 
in the Butte Teachers Union as a 
condition to receiving salary in- 
creases, was illegal and void (Ben- 
son et al. v, School District No. 1 
of Silver Bow County et al.). 

In 1956 the school district had 
entered into a “master agreement’ 
with the Butte Teachers Union. 
The agreement established a salary 
schedule and Provided that “the 
Single salary Principle of equal 
salary for equal training and ex- 
perience shal] prevail.” The agree- 
ment also contained clauses which 
Provided that all tenure teachers 
employed by the board of the 


School district must become mem- 
bers of th 


Nontenure teachers who refused to 
Jom the union were to be dis- 
charged is “union security 
clause” was to be inserted in all 
teacher Contracts, 

Eight tenure teachers returned 
their contr 


acts for 1956.57, signed, 


Jy 
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but with the security clause de- 
leted. They also deleted the clause 
in their 1957-58 and 1958-59 con- 
tracts. As a result, these eight 
teachers did not receive their an- 
nual increments for any of those 
years; their salaries remained at the 
1955-56 level. These teachers 
sued to obtain an order to compel 
the school district to enter into 
contracts with them and to require 
the issuance of salary warrants for 
the payment of the salary designed 
under the master agreement. They 
requested the court to declare that 
the Union Security Clause was null 
and void and that the school dis- 
trict had no authority to discrimi- 
nate against teachers who do not 
become members of the teachers 
union. 

rad holding the Union Security 
<a 4 in the contract null and 
hoo ra Montana Supreme Court 
Saw iat the school trustees had 
Ti = ity or power to discrimi- 
si emoe the teachers em- 
an. y them as to the amount of 
nea to each because of 
ha i. ip or lack of membership 
wall 2 or union—that it might as 
: fee ovide that increased salary 

Sik a be allowed to those who 
stuiee a ry with a certain lodge, 
party, ub, church, or political 
Released Time 


Fe PR, years there has devel- 
Tom ae of excusing pupils 
posati e public-school program— 
` Y one hour a week—for relig- 


lous inst: z 
Tuction. Pupil 
naa pils may attend 


whatever class in religion they 
choose, or none. Religious instruc- 
tion as part of the school program 
is forbidden by many state consti- 
tutions, statutes, and court deci- 
Decisions on the constitu- 
tionality of these programs have 
been handed down by the high 
courts of several states and by the 
Supreme Court of the United 
States. Whether or not a particu- 
lar released-time practice is con- 
stitutional appears to depend on 
the type of plan. Although two 
plans may have for their purpose 
the provision of released time for 
religious instruction, a court might 
uphold one but not the other 
because of the factors involved. 
There was, therefore, widespread 
interest in a New York City case 
(Zorach v. Clauson et al., 343 US. 
306). 

Here the Supreme Court of the 
United States in 1952 upheld as 
constitutional New York City’s 
released-time plan. Under the New 
York plan, pupils were excused 
from school to go to religious 
centers for religious instruction. 
The excuse was conditioned on the 
request of parents and pupils’ at- 
tendance. The churches reported 
attendance weekly to the schools. 
All costs were paid by the 
churches. 

While there were three sharply 
worded dissenting opinions, the 
majority of the Court said that 
there was involved in the New York 
program neither religious instruc- 
tion in the public-school classrooms 
nor the expenditure of public funds 


sions. 
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for sectarian education. The majori- 
ty opinion discussed separation of 
Church and State but went on to 
point out that “we are a religious 
people whose institutions presup- 
pose a Supreme Being, that we 
guarantee the freedom to worship 


tion laws to help religious sects get 
pupils. This is not separation but 
combination of Church and State. 

The decisions in these four cases 
have settled the issues that were 
before the courts in each case; it 
is unlikely, however, that other 


. 


as one chooses, that we make room 
for as wide a variety of beliefs and 
creeds as the spiritual needs of man 
deem necessary, and that when the 
state does not accomodate the 
public service to the spiritual needs 
of its citizens it would appear to 
prefer those who believe in no re- 
ligion over those who do believe.” 
Mr. Justice Black, in his dissent, 
pointed out that here is not a ques- 
tion of whether New York state 
had entered too far into a forbidden 
field but whether it had entered at 
all. “New York,” he said, “i 


is ma- 
nipulating its compulsory educa- 


cases, on similar subjects, will not 
reach the courts again. In the 
case of the desegregation decision, 
the constitutional issue is settled, 
but for several years to come courts 
will be deciding cases based on that 
decision. The issues of govern” 
mental immunity and the mF 
shop for teachers are likely to arise 
in other states and may reach high 
courts for decision. Released-time 
Programs for religious aa 
which differ from the New Yor 

program may be challenged as un- 
constitutional and may reach the 
Supreme Court. 
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ool children’s “public-school 
- Fourteen states indicated 


Why Not a National 


Uniform System? 


Reporting to Parents— 
Why? 
What? 
How? 


Wittiam M. ALEXANDER 


In NEA Journal 


ats ay or girl can tell us why 
so end reports home: so that 
oe S may know how their chil- 
The koi getting along in school. 
role ges (and for the most part 
Hire reporting practices have 
bath, duced parents’ basic interest 
: eir children’s progress. 

ee bak pn systems—and_ the 
heen a grades which have long 

ir accepted symbols—have 


be 
es confusing. They often 
that “| their central purpose— 


Saiki reporting to parents. 
an less, of the various, fre- 
Porting oe purposes of re- 
-Ə Systems, two seem clear- 
and justifiable: = 


l. Par 
i ents should have i a= 
tion about their pei 


oie children’s progress 


and standing in school. If this 
information can be given in a way 
that promotes understanding of 
home and school, all the better. 
But the information needs to be 
sufficiently factual, even if disap- 
pointing, so that the mother and 
father can use it to understand 
and help their child. Certainly 
such information at the high-school 
level should also be available to 
college-admission officials and pro- 
spective employers. 

2. Ultimately, it is even more 
important that boys and girls have 
the best information available in 
understandable form about their 
progress. To understand 
themselves, to capitalize on their 
strong points, and to remedy, if 
possible, their weaker ones, they 
need to know what these strengths 
and weaknesses are. Many types 
of evaluative data are needed for 
this purpose in addition to a six- 
weeks’ or twelve-weeks’ set of 
marks, but the accumulation and 
summary of facts at reporting time 
mav be useful in the pupil's own 
plan for continued, improved prog- 
ress. 

There are many differences of 
opinion and practice about the 
purposes of reporting. But these 
seem almost minor as compared to 
those which exist about the content 
of reports. Great variations occur 


own 
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in the items on which information 
is reported and in the marking sym- 
bols. 


VARIED PHILOSOPHIES 


The educational philosophy in 
a school, system, or classroom is 
‘likely to control the content of the 
report. If achievement in subject 
matter is a central goal, the report 
card gives pupils’ standing in 
knowledge of subjects of the cur- 
riculum. If behavior according to 
stated criterions of growth and 
development is a goal, then a de- 
scription of relevant behavior js 
reported. If Progress in various 
work skills and habits is desired, 
then the report indicates pupils’ 


status or Progress in specific skills 
and habits, 


various behavi 
habits, 


Standing 
re determined: 


teacher's expectation of s 
ard of achievement, 
norms of some standa: 


ome stand- 


or by the 
rdized test? 


And does it describe the pupil’s 
present standing or his progress 
since some previous time? 

An A may mean any of these 
things in different communities, in 
different schools in the same com- 
munity, or perhaps even in different 
classrooms of the same school. 

Confusion arises, at least among 
Some pupils and parents, when the 
items and underlying philosophies 
vary from level to level. The transi- 
tion from elementary to secondary 
schools in many communities “ot 
cludes introduction to the use © 
letter marks for achievement and 
Perhaps elimination of reports T 
behavior characteristics and wor! 
habits. : 

Tam not alarmed by these varia- 
tions or even by the confusions they 
create for parents and pupils. In- 
stead I see them as encouraging 
Signs of genuine concern by Ameri- 
can teachers for finding better way: : 
of reporting to parents in the A 
terest of helping the individua 
Pupils, 

Although further experimenta- 
tion with what to report is at 
cally needed, would it not be we 
meanwhile to stick to the two 


Central purposes for reporting men- 
tioned earlier? 


that the Teports summarize dat@ 
which Pupils can use, and indee 
ave already used, in selfapprais 
and improvement? If so, shoul 
not the report clearly distinguis 
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between marks and comments re- 
lated to present standing and those 
related to recent progress, and also 
among goals such as subject-matter 
achievement, work habits, and be- 
havior traits? 

But whatever the method of re- 
porting, there is still the question 
of how to express that which is to 
be reported. Marks and checks are 
simple to write but hard to explain. 

The single hardest question to 
answer—and the one for which most 
parents would probably settle—is, 

How is my child doing?” The 
complete record, plus samples of 
work, helps the teacher to explain 
[Ehon progress but may still fail 
z — this question. The 

acher, therefore, needs to ex- 
plain two things to parents: First, 


- ho i 
w Johnny is doing in relation to 


=e as best it can be esti- 

oat Pay teachers estimate it 

ee Bs | among themselves); 

r ond, how he is doing in re- 
on to the class norm. 


DUAL SYSTEM 


rh ise bees to the basic 
oe in which parents are in- 
tal ae rae means a two-way or 

menta arking system. In the ele- 
faily 7 school, this system may be 
ae <i It may be enough, 
is doin pte, to explain that Johnny 
to de 8 be well as he is expected 
class ee he is below the 
in the ee in arithmetic. But 
Beneath ondary school, marks are 
Y needed, and Johnny's 

will probably have to be 


Status 
Expres: 
Pressed by two sets of letter 
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grades—one for progress or effort, 
the other for relative standing or 
achievement. 

This is the dilemma we face in 
reporting systems: While a uniform 
system of reporting throughout the 
nation might eventually be more 
easily understood by everyone, it 
might also greatly inhibit effective 
provisions for individual differences 
among both pupils and communi- 
ties. In fact, providing for individ- 
ual differences has already been ad- 
versely affected to some degree by 
greater uniformity of marking and 
reporting in high schools. 

I believe that the following items 
are essential to improve the report- 
ing system throughout the country: 

Agreement among the teachers 
in each school as to the purposes 
of reporting and as to what is to 
be reported. 

Careful explanation to each 
parent, not only on the entrance 
of his child to school but repeatedly 
thereafter, of the reporting system 
used (and of its relationship to 
any previous systems the parent 
has known). 

Careful planning with parent 
groups as to the method of report- 
ing most useful and convenient for 
both parents and teachers. 

In addition, more systematic 
publication of relevant research 
findings, of results of experimenta- 
tion with different reporting proce- 
dures, and of surveys of practices 
by local, state, and national 
agencies might help to bring about 
the understanding and spread of 
good practices. e 


Can We Really Have Equality? 


Equality of Educational Opportunity 


MYRON LIEBERMAN 


In Harvard Educational Review 


cew concepts in the field of 
education have been the subject of 
as much confusion as the concept 
of equality of educational oppor- 
tunity. One reason for this is the 
fact that the disagreement over the 
meaning of equality of educational 
opportunity underlies much of the 
controversy over racial segregation 
in public education. But this con- 
troversy is not the only context in 
which it is important to clarify the 
meaning of “equality of educa- 
tional Opportunity.” 

A legal analysis of equality of 
educational Opportunity is not the 


same thing as a philosophical anal- 
ysis of it. So: 


legal me 
tional Opportunity as a s 


atisfying 
one. In their view, whether equal 
ity exists depends solely on 
whether there are 


any restrictions 
ment on A but 
Inequalities Tesultin 
circumstances 


or such people 
e distinction þe- 
ty and practical 
n issue in fields 
on. For example, 


sedly “equal he. 
Nevertheless, per- 


fford to employ the 


to recognize that th 
tween legal equali 
equality is often a 
other than educati 
everyone is Suppo: 
fore the law.” 
sons who can a 
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from Harvard Educational aye p 
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RERE R EEEE AE 
best counsel, hire expert anne 
and appeal every adverse danune 
to a higher court are going to a 
more successful in their legal “io 
deavors than persons who can i 
hone of these things. Legal riser 
ity before the law is important as 
desirable, but it is not the cae 
thing as practical equality be 
the law. 

Turning now to education, let A 
suppose that State X institutes Pñ 
examination system for ao e 
to high schools and colleges. ade 
examinations are scrupulously rage 
ministered, A passes the exam! ter 
tion, but B, who possesses a grees 
academic aptitude than A, fails. he 
failure is due to the fact that t 

ad to work after school to supp? 
his family, that B’s home we 
poor place to study, and that e 
parents never provided B with 
eyeglasses which B needed to 

is school work properly. pet 

This Situation is not altoget o 
a hypothetical one. A number 


ap 
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States are in the process of intro- 
ducing an examination system at 
various levels of their educational 
ladder. Even if the tests are fairly 
r ministered, they will serve to 
ceep racial i ration at a mini 
me nanos Ue hy ee he ee 
gencral cul- 

ee disadvantages which con- 
nt most Negro students. Since 
mei parents have had less educa- 
a i ee 
aN S de a lower 
A alen of books and mag- 
or ea they have less medical 
ollie andere than the average 
a reas ame they generally 
cua 6 oz varalble home environ- 
x study and academic 


achiev 
evement, the rate of failure will 


probably be A 
y be much higher among 


J 
“ae bm among white students. 
plete ep is full and com- 
Opportunity oe of educational 
deed, n x. a his situation. In- 
does not ae es the situation 
every day a rom those that arise 
tones sittiteonver. rs ye ihe 
tion systems $ Ss Most examina- 
tage of any x ork to the disadvan- 
race, whos TUe regardless of 
not Pi: a ife circumstances are 
ress, A Sale ty academic prog- 
izes an pe university which util- 
iia pee system to de- 
acting a shall be admitted is 
ures tend egally, but its proce- 
b to favor students whose 


ackgr 
ound. a f 
academic S were conducive to 


equal or progress over students of 
whose b Piel native ability 
able ¢ Ackgrounds were unfavor- 
At rapes progress. 
1 ` P 
S point, it becomes impor- 


term 
not 
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tant to recognize that complete 
equality of educational opportunity 
is impossible. Not everyone can 
have the same teacher or live in 
the environment Or 
travel the same distance to school, 
to mention just a few things that 
could be the basis of inequality of 
educational opportunity. But most 
people do not insist that there are 
no inequalities whatsoever pertain- 
ing to educational opportunity. 
Rather, they mean that some in- 
equalities can be disregarded in 
judging whether there is or is not 
equality. 

Minor inequalities are thus dis- 
regarded in common usage. But at 
what point does an inequality 
cease to be minor? How much 
equalization is necessary before we 
are willing to say that there is 
equality of educational opportun- 
ity? The answer to this question 
varies widely from person to per- 
son and it is this variation which is 
the confu- 


same home 


partly responsible for 
sion over the meaning of equality. 

There is much that could be 
done to equalize educational op- 
portunity at all levels. Theoreti- 
callv, we might remove all indirect 
costs of elementary education, €-8- 
supply all textbooks, supplies, ath- 
letic equipment, musical instru- 
ments, etc.; remove all tuition costs 
from college and professional train- 
ing; pay all students in full-time 
higher education a salary sufficient 
to defray their living expenses; Te- 
move all references to race, creed, 
or color in personnel records at 
every level of education; place all 
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children aged two to five in state- 
supported nursery schools to elim- 
inate the differential effects of the 
home environment; provide spe- 
cialized curriculums for many kinds 
of students—superior or handi- 
capped—who cannot profit from 
those currently provided. This list 
could be extended indefinitely. 
Some people might contend that 
we would not have “true” or “Teal” 
equality of educational opportun- 
ity until all these things and more 
had been done, Others might con- 


some, but not 


s ve already 
have equality of educational op- 
portunity,” 


TWO DEFINITIONS 


when they say 


tional Opportunity”? They give this 


anings. It mi 
he said that if they qo t might 


tional opportuni 
under conditions whi 
vide either perso: 
rial advantage over the other in 
selecting or pursuing his educa- 
tional goals, Obviously, there jg 
actually very little equality of edu- 


cational opportunity according to 
this definition. Nevertheless, people 
who give the phrase this meaning 
may not realize the range of condi- 
tions which in fact do give one per- 
Son a material advantage oven 
another, hence they may canimi 
to believe there ` is widesprea 
equality of educational oppor 
ity despite the widespread inapp i 
cability of this definition to actual 
conditions, 

The other meaning which — 
to be often given to “equality of pi 
ucational Opportunity” is that 1 
and B have equality of omen eer) 
Opportunity when the material ad- 
vantages which one of them pos 
Sesses over the other in selecting 
or pursuing his educational goa 
cannot be removed without en- 
dangering other important vaa, 
This meaning probably correspon¢ 
more closely to common usage than 
the previous one, Because the 
“other important values” vary ae 
person to person, the state of acl 
characterized by “equality of ont 
cational Opportunity” also ee 
from person to person. This defn” 
tion assumes that people have aomi 
Sophistication about the condition 
that constitute inequality, but ther 
is no doubt that even the perso” 
who have this definition in mi” 
are often unaware of the range ° 
conditions that affect equality = 
educational opportunity, They ae 
erroneously apply the phrase by 
States of ‘affairs characterized ?” 
inequalities which could be elim 


inated without endangering ot”, 
values. 
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Some Implied Principles 


The Conant Report 
on the 


American High School 


STEPHEN M. Conry 


In The Educational Forum 


My 
comments on Dr. 


report are r 

a not 
prehensive 
What I sh 


Conant’s 
a summary or com- 
review of his position. 
i dentify om attempt to do is to 
ciples ge of the general prin- 
explicit at, while not always made 

in The American High 


School T, 
odi 
clearly E seem to me to be 


Th i 
e first of these principles has 


o 

ner e mally with the role of a 
i m hilanthropic foundation. 
f Boone is vividly implied in 

and sy word to the Conant report 
a oo that foundations, or 

decide cae have an obligation to 

ican peo i 18 good for the Amer- 

sour bie and then use their re- 


Ces to 
Tiki Set accepted whatever 


it is thev deem desirable. My chief 
reason for inferring this principle 
is a series of almost lyrical state- 
ments made by President John W. 
Gardner of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion in his “foreword” remarks. Dr. 
Gardner contends that the Conant 
report is “a history-making study 
of the American High School.” He 
claims that the answers given to 
secondary-school problems and re- 
ported in this book will be “good 
news for American education.” He 
says, “. . . when a man like James 
Conant says something can be 
done, the nation must take notice 
” and that “. . . (the report) 
deals with matters of fact and its 
recommendations are specific . . a 
He also states, “Dr. Conant con- 
centrates on those improvements in 
curriculum and school organization 
which can now be adopted with 
confidence by any school system.” 
These statements by the presi- 
dent of a great foundation in sup- 
port of the 21 recommendations are 
not to be taken lightly. There is 
no mistaking where Dr. Gardner's 
sympathies lie. And where a mans 
heart is, there may his purse be 
also. The likelihood that there may 
be millions of dollars of foundation 
funds behind a list of specific rec- 
ommendations for change in Amer- 
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ican high schools, assures attention 
somewhat beyond what might re- 
sult from the inherent merit of the 
recommendations. 


SUBJECTIVE JUDGMENTS 


A second principle I inferred 
from The American High School 
Today might go something like 
this: What is good for American 
society and what is good for boys 
and girls is best determined by the 
subjective judgments of a distin- 
guished citizen. I infer this prin- 
ciple because Dr, Conant’s report 
is replete with highly personal 
judgments about values and school 
programs, In respect to methodol- 
ogy or curriculum 
which would includ 
the selection of “cont 


basic idea is given as to how these 
value judgments of Dr. Conant’s 
Were reached. The methodology of 
Dr. Conant’s inquiry illustrates the 
difficulty a distinguished scientist 
apparently had applying the meth- 
od he has mastered j 
Physical science to 
great social institut 

The third princi 
was that seco 


development, 
e, of course, 
ent,” no clear, 


ple I inferred 
ndary-school curricu- 
be coped with 
quantitative ar- 
ets forth his « 


year or years in 
which they are to be studied. Dr. 
Conant has nothing to 


or two years of history or one oo 
of mathematics or one year of sc g 
ence or four years of English a 
position or four aa agape ie 
eign language. Yet this_is f ia 
the crucial question. Every that 
dent of curriculum knows aed 
time spent learning isa poor r 
rion of curricular qualitv. Yet ke 
Conant seems to assume that if et 
correct course titles are used eT 
if students spend enough page 
their courses and “pass” them, 
curriculum will be a good ee 

A fourth principle I — 
from Dr. Conant’s recommend ies 
lions was that the prime purpo 
of the serious part of the oman 
school curriculum is to teach me 
and girls subject matter. Very lit ct 
was said about the way subio : 
matter is used or about the al 
velopment of the higher S ND 
processes, or about artistic or T at 
ative activity, or the CS 
of physical skills, No account 
taken of any probable lack oo 
lation between “knowing” subje 
Matter and “using” it. 


LEARNER'S WISHES 


*, Co- 
My fifth inference from Dr. zi 
nant’s report was that in the ur- 
velopment of the high-school © 


Ticulum the learner 


’s wishes 
irrelevant, 


In the entire y 
there is but one reference to pa 
Problem of motivation. The cent? “ 
questions Dry, Conant seemed t 
ask in regard to the curriculum 
Were: (1) Is this content ine 
tant for adult life? (2) Can it 


e 
Y young people? If th 
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answers to these two questions 
were in the affirmative, whatever 
sine bel A Fà saiid 

as being discussed “got in,” so to 
speak. 


HARD WORK 


My final inference was that for 
school work to be meaningful and 
important it must be hard. Using 
difficulty of comprehension as Pe 
ae criterion of curriculum 
I shee gine seems to me—comes 
via to representing educational 
ankruptey. 

Mo og of Dr. Conant’s re- 
cided 3 ane fact that it is being 

: ely read, or the fact that in 
=r Jersey and New York I have 
a * number of school peo- 
citiatentle, he sometimes rather 
the Gers Y, that | we already have 
oe Tm not 
ciples. nd discouraged. The prin- 
aa ecg curriculum develop- 
ing A wah oe other matters 
rea a icit in the Conant re- 
sere believe, prove to be 
hopeful tt in the long run. I am 
thropic ant thig graat philan- 
whet te oundations will return to 

is probably their right and 
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proper role of refraining from try- 
ing to reform education, but con- 
centrating on facilitating, the study 
of educational problems. 

I feel, too, that in due course 
it will he recognized that the major 
purpose of secondary education is 
not to give boys and girls an op- 
portunity to learn vast amounts of 
subject matter, but rather to im- 
behavior in many Te- 
spects. I think, too, assuming that 
our current scare passes. that we 
will again accept the authority of 
evidence rather than the authority 
of a man, no matter his distinction 
in fields other than those in which 
he is rendering his opinions. 

I hope, also, that before too long 
it will again be recognized that the 
most important single fact to be 
considered in curriculum develop- 
the perception by 
the learner of the importance of 
what he is learning: And I have 
confidence that we will return to 
the basic psychological principle 
that what is learned is meaningful 
in the degree that it is relevant to 
the learner's problems. and not in 
the degree that it is hard to learn.® 


prove their 


ment is probably 


e “Its absolutely silly to think that one year of a foreign 


language is going to do you 
language instructor told a balky 
ginner’s French’ in school, but, when I 
fortunately I couldn’t find anyone who spoke ‘be 


a college foreign- 
“J studied “be- 


un- 


any good,” 
freshman. 
went to Paris, 
ginner’s 


French,” ”—From Mississippi Educational Advance. 


z If you think the younger generatio 
getting ahead, just wait until one 
Rause in The 


you at a stoplight.— Jimmy 
Farmer. i 


n isnt interested in 
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National Future 
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John, a third-grade Dor Si 
creative artist. The class is a 
TsaBELLe CHAMBERS Huston interested in the cartoon pes 
he can draw., He has used his a. 
and Isapex C, MCCLELLAND to illusnate for a Eo E k 
ferent community helpers as 


4 zere 
were being studied. These “ibe 
In Education the mailmen, the firemen, 
bride, 


Se workers, the men ge 
and unloading ships sens bus 
docks, people in the schoo i city 
drivers, telephone workers, = Ke 
government workers, minal ot 

Sh the created his impressions of ould | 

People and life on planets w re 

be like. This was based on és 

ment as essential Search from current magaz 

to the full devel 


‘ ith his 
which he enjoys reading with 
family, ixth- 

A subject for study in z en 
grade class was the “Inca Se the 
OW special tion,” The chairman of one o 
Pportunity to 


n 
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e regular classroom 
Provides for a broader scope of 
activities 


> freedom to foll 
interests, 0 


ive dra- 
boy, talented in art, creative 


seat 
apply or- Committees is a very intellige 
iginal anq Creative ideas in plan. Jead- 
ning and evelopment Projects, matics, creative writing, and the 
and many experiences in Problem ership. Under his leadership 
solving. 


ic 
™ an ancient Incan village, whi 
Participating in 

the Gifted Chil 


a 
Chambers Huston oe A 
e X 
man worthwhile el C, McLelland are teac. 
things to do. Julie, a superior 
second-grade girl, was 


‘on 
ols at Portland, Oe i 
the chair. Reported from Education, L 
man of a Committee to set 


e Conquering E Tife 
enrichment This was a serious portrayal o | 
which have been Carried on in ele- ; 
mentary schools 
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necessitated wide and intensive re- 


search. Thus the talents of many 
children in the class were used. 
Artists painted the stage scenery 
and the fighting equipment of the 
warriors; water jars were decorated 
with Incan designs. Three girls 
talented in rhythms, presented in 


Incan ritual dance; chants and 
Songs were written by a boy who 
for several years had done inter- 
oe things in poetry; a girl who 
as an outstanding singing voice 

sang the burial chant. a 
“ae is especially talented in 
ic. He made a large chart of a 
soni staff with removable notes. 
iia chart he taught the class 
des cm of notes and explained 
4 "aetna of musical notes 
A Nr sings He made several 
it s about music and gave them 
d “M eports to the class. Two were 
R United States” and 
Peoples,” c and Its Effect on Our 
ee of the solar system 
s A nig led two gifted chil- 
p he the distances to vari- 
FY of light y using their knowledge 
this RE, and then interpreting 
inis, rai edge to the class in 
i arts, graphs, and scale 
tive = made to show com- 
With sve tistances. And two boys 
Kon perior ability in science con- 
Tade at sii small radio sets and 
sie drawings of a 
elei e, a telegraph, a radio, a 
k oop a and radar operation 
via jh they made explanations 

A oon re class. 

n eighth-grade boy presented a 
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book report in a very unusual way. 
This boy has talent and ability 
along many lines. He wrote scripts, 
coached other pupils in various 
roles required to portray scenes 
from his book, taped a dramatic 
production complete with appro- 
priate music, and made a disc re- 
cording. 


THE CLASSIC CLUB 


A group of students in one 


eighth-grade class, who read on an 
advanced level, organized a club 
and named it “The Classic Club.” 
They read many of the classics and 
enjoyed sharing them. And two 
very intelligent girls chose as a 
topic for study, “Law Enforcement 
in Oregon.” They interviewed offi- 
cials at the city hall, the police de- 
partment, the crime laboratory, the 
juvenile courts, and the harbor pa- 
trol. They wrote their report for 
presentation to the entire class and 
included a section on the variance 
between information published for 
the public, hearsay, and what they 
found actually to be true. 

In recent years the rapid learner 
has been coming into his own. No 
longer is it just “more of the same” 
for the gifted pupil. Every oppor- 
tunity is given for him to follow 
through in interests peculiarly his 
own. Then, in bringing these in- 
terests to his classmates, e is 
ore for his class, and in- 


doing m 
finitely more for himself, than he 
did in the old days when he was 


help the poorer 


merely asked to £ 
own assignments 
e 


pupils when his 
were finished. 
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Blackboard Jungle in Reverse? 
Discipline in the 


Good Old Days 


Joans Mannixnc 


In Phi Delta Kappan 


p” private and judicious use 
of corporal punishment should 
have a place in schools,” wrote the 
Reverend Sam Hamill, of Law- 
renceville, New Jersey, in 1855. 
“No judicious Board of Trustees 
should put a person into a school 
room, to train and govern and kee 
in order a company of youth, and 
yet tie his hands on this subject. 
ne Surely it is enough for a teach- 
er to endure the vexation, 
ness, anxiety, 
his position 
trammelled.” 
So it was in the “ 
The Memoir 
Channing reco’ 
which was en 


Weari- 
and toil incident to 
without being thus 


good old days,” 
of William 


was climbed by e 
linquent, and a 5 
of the master’s 
prit’s flesh ineyi 
A schoolhouse, 
year 1793 in Sy 
chusetts, had, sol 


erected about the 
nderland, Massa- 
idly embedded in 


“ofes- 
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whipped by the master in th 
ence of its classmates. iie 
Accounts of the poni re fu 
schools of an earlier penige m 
of examples of severe ah 
brutal punishment of pup r 
when the actual classroom P leds 
dures and conditions are oyt iplin- 
it becomes obvious why oration 
ary problems arose. The on very 
given in a common school pe were 
meagre; the subjects taug an 
usually reading, spelling, 7 
and some arithmetic. the same 
Pupils were likely to be at a y 
stage, and seldom did rep pi 
Pupils have identical pore at a! 
deed, they owned any tex 
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Our school books,” hae or 
Humphrey in 1863, W° an 
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As for teachers, apparently if a 
person was over 16 years of age, 
could read the Scriptures without 
too much stumbling, write well 
enough to set a line of copy, mend 
a broken quill pen, cypher pas- 
sablv, and above all “keep order,” 
then such a person “would do” for 
a teacher. 

What of the conditions in such 
a school as the Boston Grammar 
School? Here Henry K. Oliver be- 
gan Latin at the age of nine under 
the rod of schoolmaster Pemberton. 
If we are to take his word, the 
routine of an urban Latin school 
was just as dreary as that of a 
district school. Oliver reached the 
age of 10 knowing little of the 
oe Dr. Adam’s Latin Gram- 
he P Beoerahy and arithmetic 
he he knew literally nothing, 

d “less than nothing” of the 
ee of his own language. Per- 
me nothing less than corporal 
ss hment could have aroused the 
sr A such conditions. Small 
; nder that Oliver remembered 
riers sat, we studied, we idled, 
aan recited, or we were flogged, 
be = might be.” And looking 
inca the job of the teachers— 
a mag pens, watching this boy 
uia setting copies answering 
E S E hearing recitations, keep- 
ad m er—Oliver wondered how 
an of them “lived a 12-month out- 

e the walls of an insane asylum.” 
i re this is worth noting, in 
th these conditions, pupils 

Pa z great deal; Oliver even- 
face a ended Harvard, and later 
ght, and still later served the 
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government of Massachusetts well. 

Such was the school in the “good 
old days.” But what has brought 
about the change in attitude to- 
ward discipline? Some lay most of 
the commendation (or blame) on 
modern educational theory. There 
is probably some truth in this. But 
there are other factors, such as the 
obvious rise and popularization of 
psychology. One school argues 
that teachers and educators have 
adopted and popularized so much 
of this thought that they must be 
held responsible. Two other fac- 
tors, however, are involved: the 
change of conditions under which 
schooling is acquired, and the rise 
of humanitarianism. 


HUMANITARIANISM 


The latter expressed itself in 
many ways, not only in agitation 
to abolish Negro slavery, but also 
to increase religious toleration, to 
improve conditions in prisons, to 
end brutal treatment of the insane, 
to lessen the incidence of capital 
punishment, to end flogging in the 
navy, to set up “charity schools, 
to get popular education for all, to 
introduce “natural” educational 
methods advocated by Rousseau or 
the “kindly” school practices © 
Pestalozzi. “This was a movement 
for the betterment of all humanity- 
The severity of the use (or abuse 
of corporal punishment fle this 
moderating influence of enlight- 
ened humanitarianism. 

Disciplinary measures, l 
reflect the conditions under which 
schooling is acquired. The geo- 


moreover, 
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graphic and temporal aspects of 
the more positive discipline appear 
to have significance. On the fron- 
tier, schooling was utilized to 
snatch new pioneering communi- 
ties from Savagery, materialism, 
and uncouthness, 

Consider the following example 
of frontier discipline; A tobacco- 
chewing student was deliberate] 
asked a question by his teacher 
which was not amenable to a nod 
or a shake of the head. In two 
gulps, the pupil “swallowed every- 
thing—quid, saliva, and all.” Within 

ree minutes 


the subsequent 
nausea sent the delinquent dashing 
for the door, 


Such an improvis 


ciplinary measures 
flects 


ation in dis- 


as characteriz, d : 
spirit of Selfreliance and te 
Tepression within 


As the pioneerin 


Cenna are 


act as 


smal] 
their Parents did at ee = Fens 
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moved further and further west: 
ward, it was natural for both life 
and schooling to become less vio- 
lent, less brutal, and less individ- 
ualistic. It would appear, also, that 
education in the East tended to be 
used less for assimilating minority 
Sroups (and expediting social or 
economic mobility) and more for 
bolstering the status quo of the 
Social class structure. d 
The incidents given here, Sia 
many to be found in descriptions 
of the schools of the “good old 
days,” are not necessarily typical of 
all schools during the nineteenth 
century, any more than the recent 
Serious incidents at Brooklyn’s John 
Marshall Junior-High School are 
typical of all our schools today. 
Common Sense dictates that dis- 
cipline must be clearly janiiabis 
that it must not be excessive, an 
that it should be meted out in good 
faith, in loco parentis as the law- 
yers say, as by a wise and judicious 
Parent. Discipline—as practiced a 
the old days—may now be cloude 
with our attempts to idealize the 
Past, and we have come a long way 
since the unfolding of the West. 
The use of Corporal punishment 
when not Combined with more pos- 
itive disciplinary measures may 
often have been a too frequent con- 
ession of failure. On the other 
hand, no one doubts that it was an 
old-fashioned way of preparing 


youth to meet life’s varied prob- 
ems, e 


permitted to 
©-—Joseph Henry. 
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Four Questions to Ask 


Sex in the Modern Novel—A Teaching Problem 


Harry E. HAND 


In The English Journal 


i 

V LANY educators believe that 
the presentation and interpretation 
of sex in modern novels can pre- 
ne a troublesome problem in a 
a meh teaching situation. For 
whee z he editor of a high- 
sae bis ing list warns that titles 
oe Sy the heading “For Ma- 
entre z are frequently con- 
uf Buss er special reasons, one 
Boake listed © that some of the 
a aes of a realistic in their 
sda Fe little doubt that the 
high-school T Teal aa Formian 
Ra a English teachers. My 
290 Michi questionnaire survey of 
English te in senior-high-school 
ieee, achers, chosen by a sys- 
: Rn ing sampling tech- 
“he i bao that they believe 
dee i ot of sex in some mod- 
en Fn is the most serious 
S ada orel in their teaching 
Sacre pea abate of these 
orable ae so believe that “unfav- 
EA itudes on the part of the 
eats cm school officials, or par- 
PRE ards using modern novels” 
= a ha their particular schools 

6 unities. 
today's need not read many of 
ae novels to realize that in 
s. Cus is an important motif. H. 
il os observed that mod- 
Soh ct S were magnifying “sex 
Proportion.” 
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Harry E. Hand, First Lieutenant 
in the Air Force, is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of English at the U.S. Air 
Force Academy, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. Reported from The Eng- 
lish Journal, XLVIII (November 
1959), 473-76. 
Soper ee ea ee 
Whether to allow high-school 
students to read and to discuss 
such modern novels which include 
“sex out of proportion” is a contro- 
versial question among educators. 
One group, conservative in its at- 
titudes, lists several reasons for 
avoiding modern fiction which em- 
phasizes sex. The first reason is that 
any novel which discusses physical 
or psychological aspects of sex may 
“force” the maturity of students. 
A second reason rests on artistic 
and aesthetic considerations. In the 
opinion of some critics any presen- 
tation of the physical aspects of sex 
is inartistic because it results in 
overemphasis. A third reason for 
objection is morality. One teacher 
and theologian claims that modern 
novels and dramas have separated 
love and morality from sex an 
consequently have robbed it of its 


“significant vitality.” He claims 
that what is left is a “degenerate 
mess.” 

On the other side of the argu- 


ment stand such critics as J 
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Priestley who deny that the empha- 
sis on sex in modern novels will 
corrupt young readers. Priestley 
maintains that even the “rubbishy 
sexual stuff” of cheap fiction will 
not harm most students who are 
faced by the sexual needs of their 
own lives, and who live in a society 
which exploits sex for every pur- 
pose. He adds that nine out of ten 
pupils will sooner or later discover 
sex for themselves, even though 
their favorite hero is not 
voluptuously entangled. 

opinion of such liber. 
reason why young 

not see through the eyes of modern 
novelists how sex moves, creates, 
and destroys in all of us. Besides, 
they say, many high-school stu- 
dents are probably reading “sexy” 


novels regardless of any restrictions 
by teachers, 


It is probably 


to follow 


always 
In the 
als there is no 
people should 


ons which may 


whenever 


WHAT TO Avom 

First, works which 
describe or dwell on 
relations should be av 
cases. These novels 
the role of sex in ou 


frequent] 
Physical sex 
oided in most 
usually distort 
r lives by mak- 


ing it a cheap plaything which 
people capriciously seize and throw 
away as their fancies strike them. 
The sensational treatment of sex 
for the sake of sex is evident in 
certain varieties of drugstore fiction 
such as the Mickey Spillane series. 
It is also evident, to a lesser degree 
perhaps, in the works like Erskine 
Caldwell’s God's Little Acre. 
Caldwell’s frank, vivid pictures of 
physical sex relations, along with 
his frequent use of four letter 
words, help to make this novel un- 
suitable for most high-school read- 
ing Purposes. Despite a court de- 
cision defending the work against 
a charge of obscenity, and despite 
Caldwell’s claim that he employs 
his stark realism to awaken readers 
to deplorable social and economic 
conditions, a young student’s inter- 
est would be caught and held by 
the novel’s use of sex and language- 
For such reasons novels in which 
Sex is used in a sensational fashion, 
or works in which sex relationships 
are used in a startling manner, 
should be carefully examined be- 
fore they are recommended tO 
high-school students. 

As a second consideration, teach- 
ers should carefully weigh the ad 


vantages and disadvantages of 
using modern novels which include 
mature 


ideas on sex. As one ex- 
ample, a high-school student read- 
mg Faulkner's Light in August 
would need teicher guidance in 


under: i i 
lerstanding the role of sex in 


© novel. The Sexual escapades of 
Joe Christmas 


t represent his despe- 
ate efforts to enter the circle © 
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SEX IN 
human society—not Faulkner's at- 
tempt to “sensationalize” sex. The 
sex life of Christmas serves only 
to drive him further into a desper- 
A i Shervoan Anderson, 
> ch a work as Winesburg. 
Ohio, does not use sexual malade 
mri order to emphasize sex, 
a rather to emphasize human 
NS Many high-school stu- 
ats would need help in under- 

standing this. 
wee tee a no good rea- 
Theo other hand, why senior- 
E E should be ex- 
whick ee den to read all novels 
=, T i Some adult facts on 
roni ee were indiscriminately 
iey E a simply because 
le wola ie mature ideas on sex, 
akene the i to rule out such 
Frome, O Psat Letter, Ethan 
diet nov ioneers, and many 
high ekai y being used in 
ie” mle a oii also have 
Shikena “pn Chaucer, 
da we and even the Bible. 
stage Boe stated, there is no 
will ee 3 eae formula which 
ity of i aa the suitabil- 
he D Saak novels which treat 
catia. me other controversial 
te oe at a final decision, a 
sishte re perhaps gain further 
epee ae asking himself four 
the eal “aca (1) How does 
aE n use sex in the novel, 
Feon E treat it ina sensational 
might Nag on it in a way that 
are ae og young reader’s en- 
ian Yee te (2) Do I have a 
cussing the author’s use 
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of sex if the occasion should arise? 
For example, if I use 1984 in class, 
I must be ready to help the stu- 
dent to see that sex is an integral 
part of the novel's artistic struc- 
ture, a means by which the novelist 
achieves his whole effect. I must 
explain that 1984 is not 
used for sex’s sake, or for any other 
sensational purpose; Orwell is 
simply trying to show to what de- 
gree the totalitarian state of the fu- 
ture might control the private 
needs and desires of its citizens. 
(Teachers, of course, should al- 
ways be well acquainted with a 
novel before recommending its 
use.) (3) How mature is the class 
or the individual reader? (4) What 
is the attitude of the school author- 
ities, parents, and community likely 
to be toward the use of a particular 
novel? If stiff opposition is en- 
countered, as it sometimes is, do 
I stand a chance of meeting and 
overcoming it? (Perhaps a correct 
perspective about a novel can be 
transferred to parents through the 
students.) 

The chances of 
are increased if a te 
recognizes all these v 
is certainly the only person who 
can answer the questions and make 
a decision regarding the use of a 
vel in his own teach- 
ing situation. The decision is an 
important one. The conduct of 
young people may not be directly 
‘affected, but the impressions 
gained from novels are bound Ne 
influence the ideas and values p 


some students. 


x in 


a right decision 
acher at least 
ariables. He 


particular no’ 
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Presents Problems and Dangers 


The Passing of the Teachers College 


Kart Wurm MEYER 


In School and Society 


porary expansion 
of higher education, 


ne state-supported 


one established exington, 
Mass., in 1839, development 
of public Secondary education and 
the need for igh-schoo] teachers— 
and with s d 
Specialization 


subject-matter. 
areas—contributed to 


the aPproxi- 
which were 


state- 


x n the 
institutions were doing S05 P 
meantime, most of the “n 


. s to 
schools” changed their T of 
“teachers colleges” or “co egi 
education.” 


In 1921, 99 percent of the pa 
ing normal schools and S 
colleges were classified by eae arily 
Bureau of Education as Pii 96 
teacher preparatory.” In 19 a 
percent were still thus a 
After World War II, male stu ‘lied 
Supported by the CI Bill sp ntil 
over into these schools, which ache 
1945 had educated women iE 
ers Primarily, Many were prion 
in programs other than rye 
education, Institutional and s ith 
board officials complied a 
the need to educate more ses 
Ogeneous student groups. Di val 
Sified curriculums, including ee 
arts, Preprofessional, ara 
Occupational, as well as other ae 
o* Programs, were establishe af 
Satisfy the demand. The result aoe 
that in 1958 only 38 percent of by 

institutions were labeled )) 


at Nebraska 
Co lege, Wayne. 
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A aot of Education as “primar- 
\ a r preparatory. 
Mae essentially post-World 
an Ep henomenon; resulting in 
pat improved standards in 
; cher education, is the vertical 
me of curriculums, leading 
E to the master’s degree 
Wea = ion. Immediately before 
e tes 7 II, some 20 percent of 
A cher-education institutions 
Sonn eee manent pro- 
tee ay on the professional 
58, = : he graduate level. In 
AA ai than 70 percent 
sinea e master’s and, in some 
Se the doctors degree, 
as well ae m subject-matter areas 
BI tit n professional education. 
stitutions fina oe a — an 
to “state a changed their names 
vesitie qulleges or even “uni- 
functions © conform to their new 
80 inst Only 47 percent of the 
sca i utions still retained the 
ier am or “education” in 
“teachers es, Officials of some 
sified s Colleges ” which are clas- 
tata te eh institutions hesi- 
State Ag nge to the abbreviated 
ing a Es fn however, fear- 
under #1 o istinction established 
; e traditional label. 
a ee of the nineteenth- 
reached ormel schools has now 
tines an point where some of the 
achieved y developed ones have 
miy. i : Status which, in sum- 
eee the following char- 
tion op io horizontal diversifica- 
dade Peete offerings to in- 
i ree or more professional 


; > vertical expansion of cur- 
960 


riculum to include associate, four- 
vear, five-year, six-year, and doc- 
toral degrees; establishment of 
adult-education programs; estab- 
lishment of resident centers and 
branch universities; enrolments in 
the thousands; and identification 
with the “university” function or 
label. 

In general, teachers colleges 
with all or most of the above char- 
acteristics have functioned in the 
expansion of higher education in 
two different ways. Some, like 
Arizona State University (Tempe), 
North Texas State College, and 
Southern Illinois University have 
achieved organizational and cur- 
ricular maturity through selfpro- 
pelled expansion. Other normal 
schools, like Duluth, Milwaukee, 
and Santa Barbara, have gained 
this status by being amalgamated 
with expanding state universities. 

The transition of the normal 
schools into comprehensive institu- 
tions is not without its dangers and 
problems. The temptation to sub- 
ordinate the concern for ultimate 
purposes and values of education 
to the time-consuming exigencies 
of physical expansion is great. The 
tendency toward excessive special- 
ization and vocationalism in these 
circumstances is as undesirable as 
it is natural, and must be curbed. 
These and other resultant problems 
must be identified and solved if the 
graduates of the converted teach- 
ers colleges are to have a meaning- 
ful and lasting influence on society. 
The challenge of such a study de 
serves to be met. 


Principles 
and 


Prog rams 


Harry C. KELLY 


In The School Review 


dan National Science Founda- 


tion was established in 1950 by an 
Act of Congress. Its ce 


as stated by the Act, i 
and encourage the 
national polic 


of basic research 


ntral mission, 
s “to develop 


Education has pri 
ity for program 
scientific manpower, including edu- 


g 
contained in the Act 
ned above, suggest 
approach which the National 
Science F oundation has ma 
problems. Toda 


y there are few who 
doubt that the health of 


T- 
ican society ang our ability ang 
capacity to assume increasing Te- 
sponsibilities as 


4 quality of 
scientific education throughout the 
National Science 


National Program 
for Education 
in the Sciences 


Foundation, therefore, is a 
ing the development and gee 
of programs designed to pe ae 
and maintain excellence in educa 
tion. si 
Our Program is concerned x i 
two general kinds of problems mi 
they are related to students tlien l 
selves: motivation and aan 
Support. With respect to ee 
tion, we now feel that our grea a 
efforts should be directed ee 
strengthening and satisfying T 
scholarly needs of high-caliber a q 
dents who have freely identi ed 
themselves with science and te 
neering. We do not know the r- 
ture need for science and men a 
ing compared with the needs fes- 
the humanities and other pro f 
sional fields, It, therefore, a 
more in the public interest to v 


. 4 wl 
intellectual challenge and e 
edge of career opportunities 
motivy: 


ide 
s . ji vid 
ation. Science should pro 
its own motivation. 


n- 
We need not be overly iat 
cerned at this time that not enot 


Harry C. Kell 
(Scienti fic 
Science 


DE Re 
Review, 


F 

y is Assistant Directo 

Education), Natio" m 

Foundation, Washington 

ported from The ma 

XLVII (Winter 195 
396-408. 
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of our best students are planning 
careers in science and engineering. 
oe we eat cite many in- 
crea - a Seals about 60 
emia winners in the Merit 
s olarship Competition are plan- 
ps a bt cs mathematics, 
ne net and other closely re- 
Sacer We are, therefore, 
at ing our efforts in career 
ites = 2 largely on such activi- 
a sh ei ae of course con- 
Highssehioal iso experience for 
wii dene udents, science clubs 
the Visiting ane projects, and 
Migh shah cientists Program in 
egardi 

students E financial support for 
rected towa aoe have been di- 
hats ne the needs of grad- 
matics. oa in science, mathe- 
vanced = ae and ad- 
these field oms and teachers in 

~ elds. During the fiscal year 


959 
> Support we i 
f as provided to 
more than p 


teachers ; 3,800 students and 
seven $ in these categories, in 
2,000 Separate programs. About 


provi wo assistantships are 
Programs hrough the Foundation’s 
search te support to basic re- 
funds a e have not requested 
ships E undergraduate scholar- 
engineers ae mathematics, and 
islative ring, though we have leg- 
kc, authority to do so. We find 
aiden evidence that, with the 
dents ri Ips now available, stu- 
the tee the upper 10 percent of 
ee pag graduating from high 
Dne generally able to obtain 
aa 7 assistance if it is needed 

€sired. Even if it should be 
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determined that a federal scholar- 
ship program is necessary in the 
national interest, we firmly believe 
that such a program should not be 
limited to science and engineering. 


ANOTHER AREA 


The second major area in which 
we have developed substantial pro- 
gram activities is that of supple- 
mental training in science an 
mathematics. Our major approach 
to the problem of supplemental 
preparation for these teachers has 
been through institutes. The first 
summer institute for high-school 
teachers was conducted in the 
summer of 1951 on a purely ex- 
perimental basis. The need for this 
approach and some measure of its 
effectiveness can be seen in the re- 
sponse. Each year there have been 
many more applications for ap- 
pointments than could be met, al- 
though the number of institutes 
has been increased annually. In the 
summer of 1959, there were 300 
institutes for high-school teachers 
alone and 20 for both high-school 
and college teachers. 

In the coming acad 
academic-year institutes 


school teachers will be sup 
32 in-service institutes, 


emic year, 32 
for high- 
ported 


as well as 1 
through which classes are held eve- 
nings or Saturdays. All these in- 
stitutes are based on the idea that 
knowledge of subject matter 18 
basic to good teaching. Several 
other new and experimental ap- 
proaches are being supported for 
the supplemental education Ps 
high-school science and mathe- 
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To Bring about Improvement 


The Relationship of Instruction to Accreditation 


Lewis B. Mayurw 


In Junior College Journal 


ene end result of an institu- 
tion’s preparation for accreditation 
and the accreditation Process itself 
should be the improvement of in- 
struction. For it is to the end of 
instruction of the young that 


schools and colleges owe their rea- 
son for being. 


This fact is rec 
in theory, Very 
does a faculty p 
creditation or the 
accreditation look 
struction as such, 

There į; 


Ognized, at least 
rarely, however, 
Teparing for ac. 
agency granting 
directly at in. 
S agreement in theory, 
ination to 


leaders, his Private life 
trolled by contractual 
or by the sheer force o 
pressures, but 


that what he does in the classroom 
W, some of 
d in an ef- 
heritage of 


anaa n ee 
Lewis B, Mayhew is Director a 
Institutional Research, aa 
of South Florida, and Stephens 
College, Columbia, Missouri. hae 
ported from Junior College Journa’, 
XXX (December 1959), 187-95. 
roe 
institution is sincere about wanting 
to improve instruction, actual d 
struction must be observed he 
when necessary, severely aitem 
Only in this way can teachers he 
helped in improving their ao 
niques for dealing with studen 
If professors are to be oe 
to open up their classrooms for y 
servation, they have the right he 
expect that the best possible ae 
ods for observing and recording 0 
Servations should be developed ried 
used, Actually, the professio! 
is much better off in this rege 
than it realizes. Useful technique” 
say been developed and are being 
used for the Purpose. ‘on 
But not only must instructi s- 
be observed as objectively as p° 
sible, it Must also be appraised a 
judgments made concerning wheta 
er it is or ig not effective. Het 
again, collegiate education may A 
Q a better Position than it realiza 
Student ratings of teachers, m 
example, have been found to be E 
markably Consistent year in a” 
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peraggad The achievement of stu- 
i i Common examinations 

len studied in relation to the 
eae teachers each student 
by ia ta be of value in reach- 
7 pa ja emeut Even further, there 
ake = e judging of whether or 
a a act of teaching could 
a a y e expected to produce 
cae -for results. If a course 
en nni is expected to develop 
eae r ciation of German culture 
Cette ee by rote drill of 

: Teall eclensions, one can make 
teadh mats judgment that the 

ng is ineffective. 


SANCTIONS NECESSARY 


Buttes 
in oon a college is interested 
struction 5 the improvement of in- 
reform scien in its program for 
The Sera must be applied. 
atically alion should system- 
ormation ect all manner of in- 
each i the teaching of 
consist of y member. This would 
jidemsnt such things as student 
sulte of S, student test scores, re- 
judgments observations, teachers? 
e apt of their own perform- 
graduate even the opinions of 
These aa and former students. 
each ice be studied with 
interpreted a and their meanings 
or chanas f they suggest need 
E this should be brought 

a e several semesters 
eltective q EE the teacher is in- 
change 0a is making no effort to 
to: tone should be encouraged 
might be Even though a person 
tions pers an effective public rela- 
on or a respected scholar 
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or a good administrator, if his pri- 
mary duty involves teaching he 
should be judged on the basis of 
his performance in that activity. 

This may sound like a harsh doc- 
trine but it appears the only one 
which can really bring about neces- 
sary improvement. Of course, the 
doctrine needs to be put into ef- 
fect with a degree of prudence and 
with full regard for the contractual 
rights of teachers. But the improve- 
ment of teaching ought to be re- 
garded as a higher value than 
maintaining inadequate teachers in 
classrooms. 

The accreditation agency also 
has a similar responsibility to ac 
cept courageously the implications 
of a concern for instruction. Exam- 
iners should be clearly enjoined to 
study instruction at first hand and 
to make their observations and 
judgments central in their report. 
Boards of review and similar agen- 
cies must then give serious atten- 
tion to these judgments. For ex- 


ample, a liberal-arts college, well 
supported, and having à highly 
ve faculty but 


trained, producti 
indifferent concern and 


ce with respect to in- 
sidered un- 
e teaching 


with an 
performan 
struction, might be con: 
fit as an undergraduat 


institution. 

The effort to place greater em- 
phasis on instruction involves 
questioning some of the assump- 

held regarding 


tions currently 
teaching. For example, the small 


class has been so elevated to @ 
position of veneration that a col- 


i -eÜ 
lege with an average class size 
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15 is judged considerably better 
than one typically having classes 
of 30 or 40. Actually, there is no 
evidence that size is of any sig- 
nificance in determining teaching 
effectiveness. 

An institution genuinely inter- 
ested in the improvement of in- 
struction will call into question 
every one of the sacred cows of 
teaching before accepting them as 
defensible parts of the curriculum, 
And the accreditation agencies 
should do the same thing. Just con- 
sider what kinds of changes could 
be brought about if one were real- 
istically to examine such a proposi- 
tion as: “Students spend two hours 


emselves 
agencies, 


One further Suggestion 
made here for hee Se 


U can’t sto 


them.—Frank A, 


P People from thinkin 
Dusch, in Forbes, 
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seek the truth as he chooses and 
to teach such truth he thus deter- 
mines. . 

The guardianship of the sanctity 
of the classroom is, in part, condi- 
tioned by this concept. The cone 
cept of tenure is similarly rooted in 
the belief that a life dedicated a 
scholarship demands the tranqui- 
ity of mind that permanent tenure 
helps provide. Since scholarship re- 
quires long and patient search for 
the last possible evidence, there 
cannot be enforced an urgency 
characterizing other professions: 
The relationship of the teacher to 
his students is also determined in 
part by the scholarly tradition. He 
is the master and students have the 
responsibility for acquiring what he 
chooses to teach them. 

Now all of these are valid ee 
ceptions in Western society. = 
they do need to be tempered wit? 
another set of beliefs. The teacher 
is not unlike the lawyer or the err 
tor whose first obligation is to me 
client or patient. Te is the we 
eing of the recipient of servicer 
mutually agreed on—which decides 
the action of the professional pe” 
Son. The professor might, therefor” 
regard the student as the chief 0 
ject of his solicitude—not something 
Which gets in the way of the ri 
fessor’s own scholarly interest. 
Just this were to come about, gia” 
strides would have been taken 
Improve instruction, 


& but you can start 
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One Teacher’s Experience 


Teaching Russian 


in Our High Schools 


AGNES Jacques CHADWICK 


In Chicago Schools Journal 


IN is easy!” This was 
linea — astonishing reaction 
tients inc students in two ele- 
tuei ot ussian classes which I 
e ed Hyde Park High School 
eh Fi e past semester. To be 

> “hese were not mine-run stu- 


den 
ai a all of them were 
ace udents, almost all of them 


Sven na Russian as a second or 
Che o 7 language, and all but 
Still ia d be- classed as gifted. 
agers breed were American teen- 
ARA 10 had received all of their 
ee American public schools. 
Hyde e to offer Russian at 
Success a was well timed. The 
afore th the sputniks was still 
ad be e public mind. People 
We like te to realize that whether 
sians en or not, 200,000,000 Rus- 
althou h = earth to stay and that, 
not as” <9 plumbing is perhaps 
tüenits em t as ours, their achieve- 
class. eis appear to be first- 
ere was the sudden 
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awareness that it would be wise 
to know what these people were up 
to. Articles began to appear in 
periodicals about the need for an 
understanding of the Russian lan- 
guage, and it was revealed that 
while millions of Russians were 
learning English, only a few hun- 
dred Americans were learning Rus- 
sian. 

The situation at Hyde Park 
School was ideal for the experi- 
ment. The idea of offering Russian 
came from the school administra- 
tion; therefore I received their 
complete cooperation and encour- 
agement and was not faced with 
the problem I have so often had 
to meet, that of “selling” to the 
administration the idea of teaching 
Russian. 

An announcement of the offer- 
ing was made to the students with 
the information that each student 
who wished to enrol in the Rus- 
sian class would have to secure 
permission by interview with one 
of the school advisers. No student 
was permitted to drop a language 
he was already taking; no one was 
advised to drop any subject in his 
sequence, especially in the sciences. 
Students had to show by their past 
accomplishments that they were of 
more than average ability. The 
result was a group of superior stu- 


es Chadwick, a veteran 

college teacher of foreign lan- 

guages, now teaches Russian at 

Hyde Park High School, Chicago: 

Ill. Reported from Chicago Schools 

Journal, XLI (November 1959), 
55-61. 
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For a Better School 


School Libraries and the 
National Defense Education Act 


Jons G. Lorenz 


In The Bulletin of the National A 


Secondary-School Principals 


portunities for the im 


the ves h 


Staffs of secondary 
of school 
V are the 
relation to 
visual materials, 


schools. Ip 


libraries, Titles 
most 


for research a e; 
in more Sinise utili 
vision, radio, motio; 


ssociation of 


aaa E 


tik G8 fens ho ee G. Lorenz is Director of "7 
Library Services Branch, U. fon} 
ao of Education, woare tin 
D.C. Reported from The Bulle d 
of the National Aasoataton 
Secondary. -School Principals, X. 
(November 1959), 9-12. 
at 
ro 
ships of school libraries to the nes? 
media and the interaction of i o! 
two factors in the improvemen 
education, is 
Referring again to Title II, e 
this title which provides fi me 
assistance for strengthening ins e 
tion in the fields of science, a hw 
matics, and modern foreign 
guages, 
are funds 
and minor 
the utilization of prk 
quired, 4, 
here for 


e 
ney 
‘6 "purchas? 
: ria” 
Printed and audio-visual ae f 
and minor remodeling of spac 


ms" 
housing and the use of these 
terials, 


Title y 


PEN 

g 
Provides for emphas”? 
the fields 


e 

of guidance ee 100! 
Here, again, $ ell 
an help improve gI 
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= 


~g 


SCHOOL 


school’s program by securing ma- 
terials to be used with students in 
vocational and educational coun- 
seling, and professional and refer- 
pa materials to be used by the 
pu a eod Ese personnel. 
Eh a a nti ying students 
a (outstanding abilities, school 
ee can provide professional 
ins s on the administration and 
standardized tests. 
: Administration of Titles III and 
are ps to each state’s depart- 
Se education, and plans de- 
<i by state departments are 
eo by the U. S. Commis- 
Bios of Education. There are 
te in both titles for private 
ae but, for the public schools, 
fie S sh Projects and disburse- 
i y ids to individual schools 
i Systems are administered 
tion, eo departments of educa- 
R The sen Provisions set forth in 
mie PA ual state’s plan. Under 
ed : e plans, the opportunities 
rte ovement of school library 
i are great. 

Projects poreant—in planning local 
awka at principals have full 
Prioritioe” of their state’s plan, its 
of TE and standards, and also 
which ty ci 
ate. in a have been submitted or 
= rs ee. Full use should 
terials a the knowledge of ma- 
that libre & sources of materials 
oie aa and teachers have in 
matheman programs in science, 
én mid tics, foreign languages, 
wide za ance be supported by a 
nge of all types of materials. 


In Sie 
oes Providing for the gifted and 
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superior child, a wealth of resources 
is necessary. Science, for instance, 
is not learned only from a labora- 
torv or a textbook, although both 
are necessary for information and 
technique. But beyond that a stu- 
dent must gain an understanding 
of the historv and philosophical 
thought behind modern science as 
well as current developments in 
order that he be more than techni- 
cally expert. 


FOR MANY AREAS 


In mathematics, it is not enough 
that the student be able to “figure” 
and to answer problems mathe- 
matically; he must be aware of the 
development of mathematics and 
the great men in the field. In 
foreign languages, grammar is not 
enough; a wide range of books in 
the language must be provided so 
that the student may learn to read, 
understand, and speak the language 
with facility. These are areas in 
which many materials are neces- 
sary to true education and in which 
the school library and its resources 
are fundamental. 

Planning a local school program 
under the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act is a challenge to a prin- 
cipal to create step-by-step im- 
provement in his school’s program. 
What can be done to make the 
school a better one? Part of that 
better school will be a better 
library. Growth of school libraries 
in materials and services must ac- 
company and parallel the improve- 
ment of instruction under the 
National Defense Education Act. ° 


=x With Education in Washington == 
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No “Federal Hypodermic.”— 
President Eisenhower devot ed 
fewer than 200 words to education 
in his State of the Union mesage. 
The words dealt a serious blow to 
the proponents of federal aid to 
education and their hopes for a 
measure which would bring federal 
dollars for schoolhouses and teacher 
salaries, 

Said the President: “e » The 
route to better trained minds js 


Ypodermic or 
sustained financial transfusion. The 


educational Process, essentially a 
local and personal i 
cannot be made to le 
by crash, cent 
action. 


“The Administration has pro- 


wy reasoned program 


extend and en 
local efforts io 

The Republican side of the aisle 
applauded twice the President’s 
reading of these p 
Democrats, not one 


ecutive Secretary 


arr: 
“For seven years [the Presid 


ent] 


; for seven years a 
stantial sharing in the Suppo: 


education by the federal govern- 
ment has not been forthcoming . n 
The people, obviously, must loo 
to Congress, rather than the W a 
House, for the leadership eo 
to secure enactment of the aa 
Principles of the Murray-Metea 
bill for federal support of educa- 
tion, without federal control. 1 

These moves have left the fol- 
lowing situations in Congress: 

1. Feverish activit y among 
Democrats who believe in ail 
Murray-Metealf principle. In ea 
sence, this principle endorses ger 
erous federal sums for school con 
struction and teacher salaries, to be 
matched by the states, “and with- 
out federal control.” Although the 
Democrats have a 65 to 35 edge uh 
the Senate and a 281 to 154 marg 
in the House, there are not anou. 
Murray-Metealf endorsers in a 
majority to assure the success 0 
this bill, 

2. Less feverish activity among 

epublicans jn Congress who 
it will be a simple task to block a 
Murray-Metealf bill now that th 
have ‘the White House behin 
them, , 

3. More or less calm activity 
among a group of impon 4 
Who wil] try to come up wi eo 
Proposal that wil] call for to i? 
sums of money for school ait 
struction, no money fór teacher 
salaries, and a lot of Treast, 
backing for school bond purchas 

ew in Congress today have © 


y 
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illusions that 1960 will be the year 
for federal aid. Rather it mav be 
the vear for study, stall, stumble 
and stop. This alliteration has been 
credited to Rep. Lee Metcalf; it 
was his way of describing what the 
Opposition to his bill will be doing 
during this session of Congress. But 
el bis i no safe prediction. All 
Boi is said safely about the 
bt or pins of the 86th Congress 
ro onvened on January 6 is 
na ie not later than July 11 
an ay the first of the two polit- 
party conventions meets. 


ren ne = be a ie Build- 
are the we ae 100 bond sales 
Not movin: re school districts are 
or clase ast enough to reduce 
3 ssroom shortages. 
° opines Secretary Arthur S. 


Flemmi 
ain e of the Department of 
oh 1, Education, and Welfare. 


Wi 
Shortag ay to reduce classroom 
school 1 S is to encourage more 
ies vond sales, according to the 
“tar . f 

admin oe This the Eisenhower 
own oe would do with its 
Speen of aid to school con- 
admin The central idea of the 
the Can proposal now before 
tithe is to help local school 
antee us buy bonds and to guar- 
at the interest on them will 


e paid—i 
—~if necessz 
Treasury, necessary, by the U. S. 


Prior 
Ment on 
Plight, Se 
the Y, s 
look into 


1960 


to formulating his judg- 
the school construction 
cretary Flemming asked 
tenes of Education to 

§-term trends of school 


< 


bond sales. Federal statisticians 
analyzed the 69-month period from 
October 1953 through June 1959. 
The result was a batch of interest- 
ing facts, some highly relevant to 
the current classroom shortage. 

During the 69 months, the value 
of school bonds sold (in the 48 
contiguous states) was about $11 
billion. 

The average value of school bond 
sales a vear was about $2 billion. 

But the big trouble was the 
uneven spread of these sales among 
the states. During the period, 66 
percent of all bond issues were 
concentrated in only seven states— 
California, New York, Illinois, 
Michigan, Ohio, Texas, and Penn- 
sylvania. 

A closer look at the geographical 
spread of bond approvals shows 
that California and New York ac- 
counted for 27.6 percent of all the 
sales during this period. By con- 
trast, Arkansas, Maine, North 
Dakota, and Idaho were responsible 
for only 0.5 percent. If you want a 
quick summary of the school bond 
sales storv, it is this: 41 states are 
at one end of the scale with bond 
sales which do no more than re- 


place obsolete school facilities, 
making little provision for enrol- 
s—those 


ment growth; seven state. ) 
mentioned above—manage to nib- 
ble away at the classroom short- 
ages within their borders and some- 
how accommodate the increasing 

school population. 7 ; 
The Eisenhower administration 
Jassroom short- 


believes that the c 
ages would be substantially reduced 
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by more widespread sales of school 
bonds. Hence, the administration’s 
commitment to its so-called debt- 
service measures for school con- 
struction. The central idea of the 
proposal is to advance to the states 
reserve funds to insure payment of 
debt service on school bonds. How- 
ever, the federal government would 
also buy school bonds which could 
not be sold favorably on the 
commercial market, 

Opponents of the debt service 
proposal say it 
complicated, will result in federal 
controls, will aid bankers more than 
school systems, and will move at a 


snail's pace to reduce classroom 
shortages, 


Supporters sa 
vice bill for 
the only ty 
President Fi 


is cumbersome, 


y that a debt ser- 
school Construction js 
Pe of school-aid bill 
senhower wil] sign. 


Young people will be active 
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participants. Some 1,000 —? 
went to boys and girls over 
years of age. They will have E q 
standing with adults in all dis 
cussions. 
A look at the preliminary ae 
gram shows that the eee 
will seek to sum up what E 
gists, anthropologists, educators, 
and other specialists have learne 
about child life since 1950. A ae 
of forums and work groups will da 
forth resolutions “which will gui E 
the thinking of the nation for H 
next ten vears concerning mor 
than 62 million children and young 
adults.” é 
Topics for discussion will rang? 
from juvenile delinquency, scho? 
ing, health services, jobs for your” 
and the effects of technology; 
mobility, population pressures, an 
the affluent society on children. iJ 
The closing general session “A 
be held April 1, with an address 
“Shaping Ideals and Values for a 
Young in a Changing World. ed 
final business session is schedu t 
for April 2 when the Presider 
National Committee (the steer a 
group) will set up plans for follow 
“p activities and projects reco 
mended by the conference. 


jp 
“Cultural Diplomacy.’—Back K 
July 1959, the U, S, State DeP™y 
ment created a new Bureau 
International Cultural Relations: 
months later the bureau's a it 
looked at its work and fou" 
Satisfying. to 
The bureau’s assignment we al 
ring together all the internati? 


r 
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education activities of the U. S. 
ee under one coordinator. 
ks at person today is Robert 
= ag a special assistant 
x the Secretary of State. Mr. 
T is concerned with Unesco 
pe irs, with President Eisenhow- 
eo paplo program, but 
orl with the international 
a trae exchanges. To these 
on oom Mr. Thayer has given 

ge cultural diplomacy.” 
ms. a “ited likes to tell reporters 
SP = is not acceptable to 
ele „Pis foreign-service col- 
Hi ame They think that tying 
a o diplomacy is unrealistic. 
it a thay say, has to do with 
es aps people; diplomacy 
Bovera o with relations among 
Of imis oe But these associates 
har ne ail to grasp the change 
ky come over the world. 
telstra, oren relations are the 

a. oh people to people.” 
ls eyes reports that cultural 
tries 7 as enveloped 94 coun- 
1955 ae cultural diplomats in 
compiled) for 1959 are still being 
ia ek were the 1,881 Ameri- 
4,646 © went abroad and the 
te ihe lah ae nationals who came 
sth nited States. The Ameri- 
oreign © went abroad studied in 
à daang r erSities, carried on 
ane research, taught and 
and pid. schools and universities, 
a er ted with professional and 
fies, th specialists and organiza- 
cine 3 e foreign nationals who 
Aere followed pretty much 


e same |; 
e See 
examples: line of activities. A few 


1960 


From Latin America came seven 
presidents of Colombian univer- 
sities to observe American higher 
education. The chief justice of 
Ghana came to study the American 
judicial system. Several Japanese 
labor leaders came to analyze our 
labor-management techniques. A 
group of Finnish agriculturalists 
made spot checks of our corn- and 
wheat-growing methods. Students, 
teachers, and research workers 
from abroad pursued their quest 
of American knowledge in more 
than 150 fields. 

Americans, in turn, went to the 
94 participating countries to lecture 
on horticulture, Jaw, education, 
and a hundred other disciplines; to 
demonstrate new methods in engi- 
neering, chemistry, and biological 
study; to teach our national game 
of basketball; and to share our 
knowledge of printing, film pro- 
duction, and architecture. 

These activities cost the U. S. 
taxpayers about $25,000,000 a 
year. What should we expect in 
return? Not merely nations wil 
advancing economic and technolog- 
ical systems. Says Mr. Thayer, “It 
is my hope that through the func- 
tioning of cultural diplomacy we 
can give new impetus to nations n 
their search for political and social 
as well as economic growth. 

“And lets do away with the 
term ‘underdeveloped country, 
Mr. Thayer urges- “The United 
States, too, is an underdeveloped 
country. The resources and energy 
of man are not likely ever to be 


wholly developed.” 


<< 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCIES: 
Atlanta, Ga.: Ira Jarrell, only 
woman superintendent in a city of 
more than 200,000 population, has 
announced her retirement in July 
after 16 years of service, 
Haverhill, Mass.: Stanley W. 
Wright, formerly superintendent at 
West Springfield, Mass., has been 
named successor to Charles L. 
Whitcomb, now superintendent at 
Newport, R. I. 
Scarsdale, N. Y.: 
I, principal 
School, Mass., 
successor 
resigned, 
magazine, 
Aurora, Ill.: Norman $S. Green, 
formerly assistant superintendent, 
is now superintendent, 
West Springfield, Mass.: Chris 
Grammaticas, formerly principal 
of the West Springfield Senior 


High School, has been named su- 
perintendent, 


Charleston, S. 
Carrere, acting 
since 1957, has been 
perintendent, 


Harold Howe 
of Newton High 


has been appointed 
to Archibald B. Shaw, 
now editor of Overview 


C.: Thomas A. 
superintendent 
appointed su- 


CoLLECE PRESIDENTS: 
Tulane University, Ne 


La.: Herbert E. Longenecker, vice- 
president of the U 


r after 22 
years at Tulane, 
Albion College, Mich.: Louis W, 
Norris, president of MacMurray 
College, Jacksonville, 


I., will suc- 
ceed William W, Whitehouse on his 


retirement in September, 

Western Michigan U; 
Kalamazoo: Paul V. 
ident since 1936, has announced his 
resignation because of ill health, 
effective in June, 


Rockford College, Ill.: John A. 


niversity, 
Sangren, pres- 


Howard assumed the presidency on 
Feb. 1. 2 

The Cooper Union, New a 
N. Y.: Edwin S. Burdell, presida 
for 22 years, will retire on n 
29 to become president of the vir 
dle East Technical University, ż 
kara, Turkey, 

Marion College, Ind.: Wao 

Goodman, registrar of gee 
ton College, New York, has be 
appointed successor to bie gr ba 
McConn, who has resigned, ef 
tive July 1. 


TEACHER-TRaINING hee 
University of Miami, aed 
Gables, Fla.: Mildred M. Lan A 
formerly visiting lecturer a 
Brooklyn College, N. Y., is aa 
professor of elementary eo 
University of Chicago, Ill: ap 
ald Wray Strowig has been 32 


3 du- 
pointed assistant professor of € 
cation, 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 


f 
e o 
Arthur S. Adams, prose gs 
the American Council on Ee yen 
tion, has announced his retiren 
in December 1960, PE Of 
Jay F. W, Pearson, presiden val 
the University of Miami, res“ 
Gables, Fla., has been elected Pign 
ident of the Association of 
niversities, r of 
Ruth G. Strickland, professo ty: 
education at Indiana Unive he 
loomington, and a member 0t 8 
editorial advisory board of ntly 
EDUCATION Dicest, was rece?’ 


jon? 
elected president of the Nati 


Council of Teachers of Englisha 

Patrick Carr, teacher at e 
Grove High School, Ill., 
onl 


- Selected as a judge in pA for 
cent national Maggie Awar ust!” 
the periodical 


Heres ind 
ublishing in y 
p ‘peprua® 


— ee ee 
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. Guy T. Buswell, professor emer- 
itus, University of California. 
Berkeley, has been appointed execu- 
tive secretary of the American Ed- 
ucational Research Association. 


Recent Deatus: 

ate Carmichael, superintend- 

pe 2 schools, Louisville, Ky., of a 

ng attack in January at the age 
36. He was a member of the edi- 


torial adviso 
ry boar 
BeAT A PA ER 
puan W. Pence, president of 
ai rmont State College, West Vir- 
7 at the age of 63. 
een Hale, president of the 
ee a, 1931-32 and a former edi- 
ae Grade Teacher, 1927-52, in 
ie ord, Conn., where she had 
Since her retirement. 


Tearing Institute 
New a ag Resources Institute, 
comporatio vee is a new nonprofit 
resentatiy, a ormed by leading rep- 
philanth es of American business, 
cludin trophy, and education, in- 
flee oo educational organiza- 
á ne ai Erova education through 
the E a of the science of 
nology S process with the tech- 
Sup i ony communications. 
and Ep me _ by private industrial 
tute will AEA sources, the Insti- 
iie escas “tga a review of learn- 
eh Wee: and theory as a base 
OF trey ane to launch explorations 
© John = : of learning, according 
tive vice.. 1087; Jr., former execu- 
niversts President of New York 
to help id who resigned that post 
is now Pe ra the Institute. He 
well as sident of the Institute as 
president of the new Mid- 


west C A 
ouncil on Airborne Televi- 
1960 


~< 


sion Instruction, which he also 
helped form. 

The Institute, Dr. Ivey reports, 
will also devote much of its ef- 
fort to improved instructional uses 
for television, films, radio, learning 
machines, and innovations in the 
development and use of written 
materials of all sort. 

“We are striving for a break- 
through in education on a scale 
with those in recent years in medi- 
cine, agriculture, and industry,” 
says Dr. Ivey. 

The Institute already has taken 
over administration of the two 
“Continental Classroom” TVcourses 
in cooperation with the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. Other special 
projects being undertaken include: 
production of a variety of courses 
of instruction on film or video tape 
at the elementary, secondary, and 
college level; establishment at 
Princeton, N. J» of a center for 
research, development, and demon- 
stration of new technological im- 
the learning proc- 
ess; and provision of specialized 
educational services to schools, col- 
Jeges, and universities. 

“The board of directors of the In- 
stitute include, in addition to Dr. 
Ivey: Oliver C. Carmichael, for- 
‘ly chancellor of Vanderbilt 
University; James E. Allen, Jr- 
New York State commissioner of 
education; Clay P. Bedford, pres- 
ident, Kaiser Electronics Corpora- 
tion; Samuel M. Brownell, super- 
intendent, Detroit, Mich.; Milton 


S. Eisenhower, president, The 


provements for 


merly 


nl 
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Johns Hopkins University; Palmer 
Hoyt, publisher, The Denver Post; 
Bruce Miller, superintendent, Riv- 
erside, Calif.; J. L. Morrill, presi- 
dent, University of Minnesota; E. 
DeAlton Partridge, president, New 
Jersey State College, Upper Mont- 
clair; Edward L. Ryerson, former- 
ly chairman of the board, Inland 
Steel Company; W. Homer Tur- 
ner, executive director, U. S. Steel 
Foundation; Herman B. Wells, 
president, Indiana University; John 
F. White, president, National Edu- 
cational Television and Radio Cen- 
ter; and Benjamin C. Willis, sw 
intendent, Chicago, Ill. 

The educational organizations 
which will serve as constituent 
members of the Institute are: Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges, Amer- 
ican Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges and State Universities, Amer- 
ican Association of School Admin- 
istrators, Associatio: 
Colleges, Council of Chief State 
School Officers, National Associa- 
tion of Educational Broadcasters, 


National Educationa’ 


l Television 
and Radio Center, and State Uni- 
versities Association, 


per- 


n of American 


Willis to Head AASA 
BENJAMIN C. Wis, superintend- 
ent of schools at Chicago, Ul., has 
been named president-elect of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators in a nationwide mail 
ballot. 

Dr. Willis will serve a 


one-year 
term in his new office, 


then will 


head the association for a ue 
starting March 15, 1961, sweden 
ing Forrest E. Conner, superinten E 
ent at St. Paul, Minn., now presi 
dent-elect. Martin W. Essex, 
Akron, Ohio, is the current presi- 
dent. 

Irby B. Carruth, superintendent 
at Austin, Tex., was named vice- 


A il 
president of the AASA in the ma 
ballot. 


Itiple-Use Schools : 
te feasibility of school building? 
which might be converted to ie 
dustrial or commercial use at 
end of their educational pacer 
the purpose of a new study pe 
undertaken by the New 
City board of education. BE 

The study will also look E- 
the use of mobile classroom be 
which could be moved to ™ ae 
emergency conditions of Ova 
crowding. Other problems to r 
studied include: designing sbo 
to compensate for lack of adequ i 
playground facilities, desig” 
school buildings with space 
commercial firms to facilitate ing 
Coordination of on-the-job trai? e- 
in work-study programs, an up 
signing needed instructional edi jes 
ment to increase the possib 
for the multiple use of Pe 

Educational] Facilities La he 
tories has given a grant to 
finance the study, 


ra 


Ip 


Studebaker Honored 

Jonn W, Srupepaken, U. S- 

missioner of Education from 

to 1948, has been announce 


peBRU’Ť 


o 
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the recipient of the 1960 Ameri- 
can Education Award, to be pre- 
sented at the AASA convention in 
Atlantic City, February 17. 

Dr Studebaker, who is now vice- 
prenidene and chairman of the edi- 
E Cona of Scholastic Maga- 
ar ew York, is the first U. S. 
ee Par of Education to re- 
Bea ia coveted citation. The 
Se his been given annually 
og 28 to a distinguished Amer- 
ite X em outstanding contri- 
on the broad field of educa- 
oa award recipients have 
Tine a Walter J. Damrosch, 
ee dams, Helen A. Keller, 
= » Conant, Harold E. Stas- 

» and Walt Disney. 


History on TV 
cae Grant, Justice Oliver 
it olmes, Jr., and Andrew 
fhe oe will be the subjects of 
Vision KA American Heritage” tele- 
Febru shows to be presented on 
ary 21, March 20, and April 

2 Tespectively, 
ris of plays are part of a 
oaea one-hour shows being 
Freed rhe ‘Season by Mildred 
the sln e in cooperation with 
again A American Heritage 
ers, i wo Pulitzer-prize writ- 
ins, are e Catton and Allan Nev- 
atation collaborating in the prep- 
three aa the shows. The first 
inci dente in the series were on 
Jeff in the lives of Thomas 


erson, Eli 
> Eli Whit 
arles Fremont. si aet JPU 
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DATES OF THE MONTH: 

Feb. 11-13, American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Feb. 11-13, National Association 
for Research in Science Teaching, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Feb. 13-17, American Association 
of School Administrators, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Feb. 25-27, American Orthopsy- 
chiatric Association, Chicago, Tl. 

Feb. 27-Mar. 2, National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, Portland, Ore. 

Feb. 29-Mar. 4, Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Dares or THE Cominc MONTHS: 

Mar. 6-9, Association for Higher 
Education, Chicago, Ill. 

Mar. 6-10, Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 

Mar. 24-26, National Aviation 
Education Council, Denver, Colo. 

Mar. 25-30, NEA Department of 
Elementary School Principals, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Mar. 27-April 2, White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, 
Washington, D. C. 1 

Mar. 29-April 2, National Sci- 
ence Teachers Association, Kansas 


City, Mo. 
April 
Week. 
April 
Childhood 


Jeveland, Ohio. á 
Ee 19-22, National Catholic 


Educational Association, Chicago, 


M gal 19-22, American Industrial 
Arts Association, Toronto, Canada. 

April 20-23, National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, Buffalo, 


N. Y. 


3-9, National Library 
17-21, Association for 
Education International, 


o o 
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The Great Debate; Our Schools 
in Crisis. Edited by C. Win- 
field Scott, Clyde M. Hill, and 
Hobert W. Burns. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1959. Pp. vii + 184. $1.95. 
The major issues of our present 

educational debate are discussed, 

pro and con, in this anthology of 
articles from lay and educational 

magazines published since 1952. 
The issues discussed by out- 

standing critics and eminent edu- 
cators in this volume include: the 
neglect of fundamental subjects, 
the challenge of Soviet education, 
the problem of the gifted child, 
teacher training and certification 
practices, and the cost of school 
buildings, A final Section is devoted 
to the topic, “Some Proposals for 
Action.” 

Among the authors whose ar- 
ticles are included are: Arthur E. 
Bestor, John Keats, Emmett Al. 
bert Betts, Byron $, Hollinshead, 
Robert J. Harold C. 
Harold G. 


C. Eurich. 


To Try Men's Souls; 
Tests in American 
Harold M. 


Calif.: University of Califor, 


rebellions, and peri 
subversion.” So s 
this history of 
throughout the long span of Amer- 
ican development from colonial 
times to the present. 


He points out that the idea of 


tests 


: en 
requiring allegiance has be 


ii T- . 
championed by a bewildering v2! 


3 roe 
iety of men, including King Genre 
III, Tom Paine, Thomas Jeffe hs 
Abraham Lincoln, Jefferson oe 
Woodrow Wilson, Martin = 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Harry pes 
Truman, and Dwight D. Eis 
hower. . he 

Nor is there a clear ANEN R 
states, to the question contara 
the utility of tests of loyalisy äi 
there is in this history rare Laie 
opportunity to know from = ‘tie 
ords for what use the test 0 say 
moment was designed. One can ast 
that most loyalty tests of the rS 
were both failures and succe 
for certain purposes,” 


stags 
Elementary School Builang 
. + . Design for Loam 
Washington, D.C.: Dekial 
ment of Elementary Sc Pp: 
Principals, NEA, 1959. 
198. $4.00. g the 
This, the 1959 yearbook geboo! 
Department of Elementary men“ 
Principals, examines the, ele n 
tary-school building in minute a a 
tail and in the broad terms of 0 
all objectives, an of 
Starting with an examinatis i 
what facilities the child nee crib? 
School, the book goes on to desing 
what ought to go into the plan 


tio" 
nancing, construction, opera ol 
and maintenance of the 

building and grounds. wilis 


n a foreword, Robert E. gch ol 
president of the National 
Boards Association, observes 
many costly mistakes in 5 by 
Construction could be avoide 
drawing the principal, tea” ipto 
and many community source’ jing? 
the planning of school but ¢ne 
long before the architect draw 
first preliminary sketch. y 
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The Idea of a College. Elton 
Trueblood, New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1959. Pp. x -+ 207. 
$4.00. 

This is an intelligent analysis of 
the problems and objectives of the 
i tp colleges with special 

hasis i i 
ra eaa a college with Christ- 

Mas Trueblood is convinced that 

bee current controversy about edu- 

vere must be carried beyond mere 

a annati to the elaboration 

E samy of an ideal. He 

Hee ts that “the good life cannot 

ia. apart from the pro- 

liens excellent schools and 
mia arueblood points out that the 
sal: ea between the title of this 
sie Th F Cardinal Newman’s clas- 
tention pice of a University is in- 

Hone oa » for, while external condi- 

Durpos ave changed, the essential 

ses of higher education have 


alter ‘ 5 
century, little in the intervening 


Sir 


“ American Secondary 
5 ool in Action. Philip W. 
po dsw, Boston: Allyn and 
ma Inc., 1959. Pp. x + 351. 


Thi 
his book presents a realistic 


descripti; 
icen Iption of the best modern prac- 


and 


and no 
Schoo], 
Five c 
Voted to 
e sch 


nteaching personnel of the 


hapters in the book are de- 
oe work of the teacher in 
al. E A ; 
met} » including planning, 
me curriculum, guidance, and 
28 lon. The author also dis- 


cusses the history of the secondary 
school in the U. S. and the philoso- 
phy and sociology of the schools. 
The final chapter is devoted to a 
look at the secondary-school teach- 
er as an individual. 


Issues in Curriculum Develop- 
ment; A Book of Readings. 
Edited by Marvin D. Alcorn 
and James M. Linely. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, N.Y.: World Book 
Company, 1959. Pp. xii + 420. 
$5.00. 

The editors have selected for 
this book the best of recent ar- 
ticles on curriculum development. 

The book has been divided into 
three parts: The Curriculum: Its 
Setting; The Curriculum: Its Oper- 
ation; and The Curriculum: Its 
Process and Direction. 

The compilation reflects both the 
recurring problems of the subject 
as well as the special stresses of 
the last five years. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY 

Basic Dimensions of Elementary 
Method. George A. Beauchamp. 
Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 
1959. Pp. ix + 847. $5.50. 

Teaching the Third R; A Com- 
parative Study of American and 
European Textbooks in Arithme- 
tic. Charles H. Schutter and Rich- 
ard L. Spreckelmeyer. Washington, 
D. C.: Council for Basic Education. 
Pp. 46. $1,00. 


Suggestions on Discipline in the 


Elementary School. G. M. Jarvis 
Kamatos. A newly- 
ee T a hlet avail- 


revised, seven-page pamphl 
able from Educational Services, Box 


Haile Chace. 
dren. M. Ric 
Engineer of a 
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of Being Earnest. Oscar Wilde. Vol- 
pone or the Fox. Ben Johnson. Great 
Neck, N.Y.: Barron’s Educational 
Series, Inc., 1959. $.65 each. The 
first in a new series of paperbacks, 
Theatre Classics for the Modern 
Reader. 

Children with Speech and Hear- 
ing Impairment: Preparing to 
Work with Them in the Schools. 
Wendell Johnson. Bulletin No, 5, 
1959, U. S. Office of Education. Pp, 
vi + 32. Available from U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. $.20. 

Latin American 
Teachers Guide to Re 
rials. G. Derwood Bak 
lin K. Patterson, N 
Petroleum Corpora 
al Section, Pp. 26. 

Ten Guides to 


Studies; A 
‘source Mate- 
er and Frank- 
ew York: Creole 
tion, Education- 
Free. 


Good 
Ralph G, Nichols. A 


American Educator 
Available free from T! 


Listening. 
reprint from 
Encyclopedia. 


he United Ed- 
ucators, Ine., Lake Bluff, Il. 


Educational Aids for Schools and 


tion Department, National Ae 
ciation of Manufacturers, 2 
48th St., New York 17, N. Y. Acci- 
Driver Education Reduces licies 
dents and Violations and Pon aa 
and Practices for School pated i 
trols. Two new pamphlets avai i. 
from American Automobile am ton 
ation, 1712 G Street, Washing 
6, D. C. Free. l- 
The Efficiency of Freedom. Pis 
timore: The Johns Hopkins or 
1959. Pp. viii + 44. $1.00. A repo 
of The Committee on Govern” 
and Higher Education, Milton 
Eisenhower, chairman. d 
Plumbing Fixtures for E jif.: 
tional Facilities. Stanford, Cali 
School Planning Laboratory, Se itys 
of Education, Stanford Uae 0 
1959. $2.00. Results of a stu ag 
establish a yardstick for pla™ 


Colleges, You and American con 
petitive Private Enterprise, E 
Your First Job. Three new SF. 
phlets available from the E 


ucs” 
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hop Planning 
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184 Pages 


200 lllustrations 


The only book on the mar 
Planning Problems 


he 
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of school shops—unit shops as well a 
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As a school 


> e- 
ator, you will find that sections d 
voted to standards of 


physicc| {f 


: in 
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example, to warrant a decision by 
foundation officials that reading 
great books is the best road for 
adults to a general education, or 
that a fifth year of professional 
training and internship is the best 
preparation for teaching, or that 
Conant’s 21 specific recom- 


The problems to which these 
presumed soluti 


ave a feeling that this 
Of view is accepted consciously and 
overtly by most foundation 
cials, but the forces that 


HUNGER FoR PUBLICITY 


I have no substantia] bod: 


V to 
support the inference but my im- 


new hunger on the part E 
i : dations for 
large philanthropic foun an 
newspaper and popular nat rae 
publicity. This publicity wi nob 
ly be forthcoming from the ee 
trusive announcement that distin- 
tain group of DE E, 
guished to their peers but un heen 
to the general public—has thous! 
given so many hundreds of the 
ands of dollars to investigate a 
relationship between class ation 
educational outcomes. A founda can 
Official, on the other ae to 
have a bang-up press confere! ate 
hear him report on an anne k 
solution to the class-size Pio “exe 
aS a consequence of a grant ” 6 
periment” with a “teaching 
tape” procedure, i nded 
f my impression is well dation 
=my impression that foun xpeti 
are increasingly confusing a rop“ 
mentation” and “study” oe 
aganda and demonstration! S 
Suggest a variation of Gres what 
law that might be stated some i 
as follows: “The least me" 
foundation policies in respe 
seeking publicity and making 
warranted claims and pony 
favored ‘solutions’ to oomp le“ ibit 
cational problems tend to ear 
the practice of policies moore 
ly in the public interest. dation’ 
As I have said, for foun imer” 
to support research and exper dv" 
tation in relation to pressing i 
cational problems seems ing © 5 
desirable as policy. Conduch th? 
Perimentation to determi struc” 
relative effects of different tl s % 
tional methods, or materials: 
MARC 


un 
ting 


FOUNDATIONS 3 


classroom organizations is, how- 
ever, a difficult and demanding ac- 
tivity. Especially is this the case if 
substantial generalizations of wide 
applicability are expected to re- 
sult, 
cn ke results of experi- 
i on, announcing a “break- 
through in advance, for example, 
P completely contrary to the spirit 
experimental inquiry. Further- 
oe “calling the shots in ad- 
tie ek approach to investigation 
S great pressure on the investi- 
co to have the predictions ma- 
lalize. This, I hasten to add, is 
= closely related to prudence, 
4 sort, than dishonesty. 
vane necessity for careful ad- 
Cee of pedagogical experi- 
dans ‘an is so generally under- 
a y qualified educational re- 
peg as ordinarily to be as- 
ee Ms clear and precise state- 
peted the specific changes ex- 
e o be brought about by any 
i experimental “treatment 
ab ntial for careful inquiry. So 
ty meticulous description of the 
dif aes so that whatever 
te ent effects are observed can 
« eivably be related to their 
Causes,” 
liane n gements for procuring re- 
EA Pe valid evidence to deter- 
dian vhether or not the anticipated 
iite &es have occurred must be an 
gral part of the experimental 


design, To launch some new or re- 
named or modified program of in- 
structional or training activities, or 
instructional materials with great 
fanfare and exuberance and later 
on ask help from a “panel of ex- 
perts”—as has been done—to evalu- 
ate the program seems to be an odd 
mixture of zeal for quick results, 
hunger for publicity, a desire for 
“breakthrough” credit accompan- 
ied by a weak and delayed recog- 
nition that someone is asking for 
genuine evidence of results. 

The great general-purpose foun- 
dations certainly are influenced by 
one another. But among them the 
variations in policy and problem- 
area emphasis are appreciable. The 
burden of the argument here is 
that within these variations—and 
with special reference to educa- 
tional practice—the foundations 
should try to differentiate sharply 
between supporting research and 
experimentation on the one hand, 
and promoting a favored solution 
to an educational problem on the 
other. When the foundations do the 
latter they may not be betraying a 
public trust exactly, but they can 
expect that their carefully devel- 
oped reputations for objectivity 
and disinterestedness will be at- 
tacked vigorously by men and 
women with different favored solu- 
tions but less money to ppor 


them. 


Catuan has always been the servant of edu- 


cation. There can be no education wi 
H. Rowan Gaither, Jr., Chairman of Trustees, 


F - 
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thout controversy.— 
The Ford 


Is Parental Involvement 


Justifiable 


P.T.A. Reconsidered 


Vicror Banou 


In School and Society 


=F elton the experience 


of attending a number of P.T.A. 
and other home-and-school associ- 
ation meetings in recent years, I 
feel that there is a need to call at- 
tention to what 

crucially Weak, 
nerable, ç 


g also could be 


applied to the area of public edu- 


cation, where possibly the 
nile may be a victim of de 
parents and teachers, 
Now some parents have very 
little interest in attending such 
meetings. I feel that this need not 


juve- 
linguent 


-terest in 
be taken as a lack of intere: d 


ec- 
the children. It is rather a e 
tion of the awkwardness Me a 
ritual which brings poe with 
teachers together in i Eror explnit 
the teachers attempting D ó añ 
the school programs, pae De- 
their teaching to the paren harm- 
spite the disadvantages ronsult 
ful effects of this mass a mos 
tion, these meetings eee com- 
American communities: ents a 
pulsion which some PH his yitua 
teachers feel to carry on ro be 1e 
is seemingly too strong te a the 
sisted, to sav nothing of having 
whole idea and its usefulnes 
lenged and questioned. ] refer t0 a 
As an example, I shal i r of the 
meeting at which a mem e 
school board went be nick an 
ETA. group with three z of 1 
impressive-looking caer a 5 
ports. However, he a of these 
only three or four pages »xplain® 
tomes, from which he er oh at 
that children are taught enter 
several stages of their Fo s 
school experience. He- produce’ 
aside the volumes and in ge stl ) 
the topic of foreign languag as a 
in elementary school. This a ad 
innovation which the pier ak 
faculty apparently Eva iunat 
though they maintained a ip 
o 


ing. F 
us silence at the a ag 
ser, 


Victor Bahou is a maben a d 
faculty at the College of Tii i 
at Cortland, New York. xxv! 
from School and Society, 1” 


s cha 


rr 


PT: A: 


dicated his anticipation of the many 
problems which would be involved 
in such a curriculum change, the 
careful thought and planning 
which would be demanded by zuch 
an experiment, and the possibility 
of considerable parental resistance. 
His weak presentation conveyed 
the conviction of the speaker that 
parents had the right and respon- 
sibility to oppose and defeat the 
priosan. He also indicated that if 
guage study were introduced, 
there would be the problem of de- 
Cuing which students should be 
aught the language—all of them 
YEO the “gifted.” On a show of 
ay to obtain a tentative par- 
pare reaction, his misgiving and 
= of powerful resistance 
e confirmed. Parents asked 
a Pa and the discussion went 
if ace on. All of this, however, is 
sa sige importance. I was, 
am, disturbed by something 

More basic. i 
te and parent, I do 
ha s competent to determine 
Ie ene or should not be in- 
ie, a my child's curriculum. 
— er, I question the right as 
ace the competency and, in 
isles we the motives of parents 
ai : it on themselves to help 
eae e, if not completely de- 
D . what school policy should 
ee, Ben insofar as curriculum is 

‘ieee and otherwise. 
hi well-known that such in- 
ka is commonplace in our 
schools and is encouraged 
n eae and conduct of 
-teacher group meetings. It 
1960 
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is also obvious that the major in- 
terference of this sort comes from 
that select group of the community 
power elite. This community power 
elite exercises much influence over 
the faculties and is an excellent 
manipulator of those parents who 
are either disinterested or readily 
admit their incompetence before 
the impressive exhibitionism of the 
well-dressed, well-mannered, arti- 
culate organization men and wo- 
men of the community. 

Much was said at the meeting 
to which I referred—and I have 
heard it often at others—about the 
high standards, excellent qualifi- 
cations, and competency of the 
faculty. But is there not some- 
thing paradoxical or even hypo- 
critical in declaring that we have a 
competent faculty and administra- 
tion and then, at the same meeting, 
becoming involved in making poli- 
ev decisions which only the faculty 
and administrators are profession- 
ally competent to make? Is this not 
a vote of nonconfidence? 


PARENT, TEACHER DOMAINS 


I submit that it is time that par- 
ents tend to their proper domains 
while the teachers get on with their 
business of education. When have 
parents met with either the coun- 
tv medical society oF bar associa- 
tion to help them determine, if not 
actually dictate, how these profes- 
sionals should carry On their re- 
spective practices? 

Does a parent’s interest qualify 
him for deciding educational poli- 


cies? Would a parent's interest in 
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the child’s health qualify him to 
perform a surgical operation if an 
appendectomy was in order or else 
decide how it should be per- 
formed? What parent would have 
the confidence to suppose that his 
interest in his child qualified him 
to defend the child in court or even 
to suggest to the lawyer how the 
defense should be conducted? 
Some might Suggest that, since par- 
ents bear the costs of school Oper- 
ation through taxes, such interfer- 
ence is justified. They must be re- 
minded that parents also pay for 
medical and legal services, As for 
the fact that school costs are paid 
in taxes, should we assume that 
one has the right and competency 
to tell engineers of a state highway 
department how roads and streets 


should be constructed? 

Teachers my 
in this unforty 
As long 
trators conti 


power wielders. 
power relations h 
ers on the bottom of 
pole for so long that 
seemingly submit readily 
defend their subordinate 
It may be that teachers become af- 
with the same malad: 
which the sociologist, Robert Mer- 
ton, discerns among bureaucrats, 


e totem 
they now 
and even 
Position, 


He refers to “occupational pye 
sis” or “trained incapacity. re 
becomes more plausible as M A 
and hear teachers and aamir ea 
tors masochistically urge E, 
to participate in such me ae 
more and more. They have a 
part of the system so jong vl 
they have internalized Ae 
ues and accept parental et 
ment as warranted and justi 1 


NOT PARENTAL APATHY 


tal 

I am not suggesting parent 
apathy. On the contrary, le re- 
have a definite right, as weer 
sponsibility, to be interested i hou 
children’s education. Parents s 
be able to visit the school ma ten 
consult with the teacher as Su 
as is necessary and agree 
Personal consultation shou it an 
undertaken in the same spir? con- 
manner that a physician engtbs 
sulted. The progress, stre toa 
and weaknesses of the student te 
and should be frankly but i? Par- 
ly explored and discusse A the 
ents, then, are able to inf a in 
teacher of particular probki 
terests, or idiosyncrasies w p 
child has. In meeting wi t mu 
teacher, however, the paren d and 
see her or him as a qualifie tant- 
competent professional Si en 

a teacher is incompeten tired 
he should be replaced or he by” 
We should stop forthwith y 
pocracy of congratulating qua 
teachers for their excellent d, d 
fications and then acting ly ® 


sly a 
em as if they were gro’ 
competent, mar” 


Few Systems Show Major Advances 


Salary Schedule Progress Uneven 


In NEA Research Bulletin 


Saran schedules in effect in 
he fall of 1959 in 168 of the urban 
= districts of 100,000 popu- 
pe and over have been analyzed 
+ Hd NEA Research Division. 
fate notable exceptions, the in- 
me = over last vear’s schedules 
4 isappointingly small. 
nae were recorded ac- 
Pte le the population of the 
lna istrict, in two groups as 
500.9 a Group I, 26 urban districts 
or = and over in population; 
ie roup II, 142 urban school 
gg: 100,000-499,999 in popu- 
fe n. Here are some of the find- 
s and comparisons: 
ies i mediun of minimum salar- 
ie teachers with bachelor’s de- 
‘neg $4,113 in Group I and 
(ac in Group Il. Of the 168 
“ ios reporting, 142 also had 
ga last year. Two-thirds of 
eae groups increased the 
Pa hi degree teachers’ mini- 
ee ary since 1958-59, but the 
oe al in the medians of mini- 
‘ie aries is less than 3 percent. 
oe Ses in the minimum salary of 
E 5 more were reported by 7 
ie of the districts. Minimum 
eed of $4,600 or more for 
or or’s degree teachers are 
uled in 19 percent of both 
Sroups of districts. 
Ti: 2 median of maximum sala- 
or teachers with master’s de- 
1960 


Reported from NEA Research Bul- 
letin, XXXVII (December 1959), 
102-5. 
PELLOLLE LST a ELC EP TER 
grees is $6,900 in Group I and 
$6,815 in Group II. About two- 
thirds of both groups provide one 
or more salary classes to recog- 
nize preparation beyond the mas- 
ter’s degree. About half the sched- 
ules in both groups recognize the 

doctor’s degree or equivalent. 
The medians of highest maxi- 
mums scheduled for the highest 
level of preparation recognized in 
each schedule are $7,050 in Group 
I and $7,125 in Group II. But only 
27 percent of the schedules in 
either group recognize a salary as 
high as $8,000 for even the highest 
level of preparation and teaching 


experience. 


MAXIMUM SALARIES UP 


Of the 142 districts reporting 
both in 1958-59 and in 1959-60, 


two-thirds had increased maxi- 
mum salaries, at least slightly, 
of $700 


over 1958-59. Increases 
and over at the top maximum sal- 
were reported by 11 percent 
districts. Medians of maxi- 
mum salaries for bachelor’s degrees, 
master’s degrees, and the top max- 
imum increased by percents rang- 
ing from less than 1.0 up to 4.2. 


ary 
of the 
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N 
SALARY SCHEDULE FIGURES IN LARGEST URBA 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS, 1959-60 


heduled salaries 
for cluasvoone teachers, 
Number of pu- 


1959-60 
School district pils in ADM, 


1958-59 Minimum Maximum 


Top 
| vith M.A. ; t 
“etree aeree maiman 
New York, Ne Y; ......... --- 958,100 $4,500 $8,300 9,000 
Los Angeles, Calif. 537,971 4,730 7,530 8,750 
Chicago, Ill. ~- 452,080 5,000 7,750 750) 
(8,750) (3590 
Detroit, Mich. „nassa 282,483 4,700 7,700 3450) 
(7,850) Oren 

Philadelphia, Pa. ~- 235,037 4,000 6,500 i 

Baltimore, Md. . 


5 iy 
163,000 4,000 6,750 a 
149,939* 4,000 6,200 T 
146,206 4,000 6,500 


Houston, Texas . 
Dade Co., Fla. (E0, Miami) 


i (6,800) (T300 
State of Hawaii (incl. Honolulu) ... 133,535 4,020 6,300 3'800 
Cleveland, Ohio 127,816 4,500 8,800 700) 
, : (9,700) (O00 

Dallas, Texas .__ peen 


6, 
111, ,100 6,200 00 
Washington, Bi Cie ne ri 3 


Ty 
- 110,80 4,500 7,100 00 
St. Louis, Mo. _~ i 00 6,600 ry 
i 101,669 4,000 p 8,6 
San Francisco, Calif. : TT 8,035* ”300 
96,696 4.770 7,8 
Seattle, Wash. © 96,647 4,200 6,800 7500 
Milwaukee, Wis. i $ 6,900 "636 
96,498 4,200 , 6.6 
Atlanta, Ga. 92,818 3,636 6,636 6,609 
Memphis, Tenn 92,496 3,600 6,300 000 
poa piego Galt 90,091 4700 T800 6,336 
uval Co., Fla, i , 794 i 
Boston, Mass. se. poe — ar 


Orleans Parish, 
Denver, Colo. . 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Baltimore Co., Md. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
(Calendar year 
Columbus, Ohio (1959) 
Minneapolis, Minn, (1959) 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


86,604 4,020 6,900 an 
86,307 3,490 6,446 

83,525 4,125 6,975 7'000 
77,597 4,000 7,000 4’g90 
77,500 4,000 7,740 6, 
76,516 4,200 6,850 


1959) 


1 
75,884 4,150 6,750 7500 
70,715 4,200 7,100 4'000 

(Effective December 19 j 68,683 4,400 7,300 
Portland, Ore. 


PS 7,009 
San Antonio, Texas z 68,030 


Long Beach, Calif. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Median salary 


*1957-58 average dail 
Maximum salari 
extended-service 


y membership, i 
es not fully in effect in 
maximums, 


an 


SALARY SCHEDULE 9 


i The median number of annual 
increment steps to reach the maxi- 
mum salary in the bachelor’s de- 
gree salarv class is 11 in Group I 
and 12 in Group Il. The median 
amount of the annual increment is 
$200 in both groups. Increments 
of $300 and over are provided in 
5 percent of the Group I schedules 


ne in 7 percent of those in Group 


SPECIAL SALARIES 


I ite salary maximums to rec- 
ae AE Ae service were pro- 
I sel 2.8 percent of the Group 
i : hedules, but in none in Group 
> Increments beyond the normal 
me to recognize extended 
ik rni (at intervals of three years 
tet: are provided in 15 per- 
T of the Group I schedules and 
percent of the schedules in 
Group I. 
i A inum salary at least twice 
s eginning salary has long been 
recognized as a desirable salary ob- 
aig one that is in line with earn- 
i a in professions other than 
ta hing. Information obtained in 
report was used to make com- 
Blan between the maximum 
ba and that of the beginning 
eee with minimum require- 
ilia > n the median Group I city, 
n Op maximum is only 71.4 per- 
nb higher than the salary of the 
ee this percent is lower than 
a last year. In Group II the 
rential is also small, only 73.8 
percent, and it likewise is smaller 
than in 1958-59. 
A look at the salary schedule 
1960 


situation as a whole reveals that 
about two-thirds of the districts re- 
porting have increased their salary 
schedules, at least slightly, over 
1958-59. Substantial increases over 
1958-59 were reported by some 
districts, including the following: 


SUBSTANTIAL INCREASES 


In Hawaii (classified as an urban 
district since Honolulu is an inte- 
gral part of the unified school sys- 
tem) a flat $900 was added to all 
salaries. A new schedule in Cleve- 
land provides increases ranging 
from $250 at the minimum to $l,- 
550 at the master’s degree maxi- 
mum, plus an additional $900 for 
extended-service increments up to 
36 vears of service. The schedule 
will not be fully implemented, how- 
ever, until 1963-64 for normal 
maximums and 1968-69 for 
extended-service maximums. 

In Montgomery County, Mary- 
land, minimum salaries were in- 
creased $500 and maximums at the 
master’s degree level and above 
were raised $1,700—the last $800 
of which is dependent on the rec- 
ommendation of the superintendent 
of schools. And, when school 
n Chicago this fall, all sal- 
aries were $150 higher than last 
year. In addition, a new schedule, 
which became effective October 
19, added $500 more to the entire 
schedule from minimum to nor- 
mal maximum salaries, and $750 
extended-service increments. 
chers having completed 35 


rease in Oc- 
e 


opened i 


in 
For tea 
years of service the inc 


tober was $1250. 


What Should the Curriculum Include? 
Basic Education: What Is It? 


MORTMER Smrra 
In A Citizens Manual for Public Schools 


a REMARKABLE thing about 
the American educational scene 
since the close of World War JI 


omy—problems whi 
cal and financial 


and financia] 
Problems, the most Pressing busi 
= of the moment is to decide 
wha 


at are the curricu] 


r 
Mortimer Smith, one of me ey 
ders of the Council for SBE Bulle 
cation, is Editor of its CBE Man- 
tin. Reported from A Citizens i 
ual for Public Schools, Chap 
1-9. a 
aaa 1) 
the race; (3) in the process of C 
and (2) to train the intel T o! 
and to stimulate the peng hal 
thought; and (4) to pa A 
atmosphere of moral aan. 
without which education is a o 
animal training. In the w 
the educator, I. L. Kandel, thi 
school is the place for “mak AA 
child literate in the essentia 
of human knowledge.” 
Granted the above as hoo. 
definition of the purpose of wee 
what should be a curriculu ep 
Carrying out this purpose! the ©% 
Professor Kandel speaks of Jedg® 
sential fields of human know itd 
© is obviously not talking the 
education in the large, i 
Sum total of experience, ace 
tion, and skills te individu out 
quires along the way, but jen 
e necessarily limited exp ee in: 
which take place in the form? pol 


vali 
2 Js, 


*, se 
Stitution of the schools. ape 
can’t be all things to all maki 
all children, 1f it works at math 
them literate in Jangene y 
matics, Science, and his MARC 
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the í 
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} 
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BASIC EDUCATION 


admittedly large task) can it also 
be expected to teach them how to 
drive automobiles, how to act on 
dates, how to be well groomed, 


and how to have attractive person- 
alities? 


GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


In any sound program of basic 


education, children will be given 
ee picture of the physical 
kar including knowledge of the 
d on of the states, countries, 
a ia This involves memoriz- 
i which some educators like to 
Ei ne Perhaps, however, 
ti. etter to have some parrotting 
= acts about the world than par- 
ting of adults’ opinions about the 
e Nations or about vast and 
ee ex social problems. What is 
e g talked about here, of course, 
fe cm td which, like history, 
of hath since become the victim 
pa ydra-headed monster, the 
‘sree Studies. In our efforts to in- 
ee e such subjects as history, 
Ter Pin and civics and to bring 
Ag into relationship with each 
ter g enough aims—we 
EN A ten diluted their content 
rent Sap left with weak substi- 
torte or the genuine article. His- 
Fas and geographical knowledge 
ee young people—the lack of 
oat universally recog- 
until he k probably not improve 
torei i ory and geography are re- 
hone e aat subjects; but in 
sitio of © strongly intrenched po- 
Ot social studies, the pros- 
pects for reform are not bright. 
Education in any degree in- 
1960 
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volves the ability to grasp and ex- 
press ideas and this, in turn, calls 
for a knowledge of formal Eng- 
lish, a sense of good usage and 
style, precision in expression. Eng- 
lish is the one subject which must 
run like a golden thread through 
the whole fabric of our educational 
system, from kindergarten to col- 
lege. The decline in decent use of 
our native tongue in recent years 
is the result in part of the decline 
in respect for English among edu- 
cators, many of whom contend 
frankly that correctness in speech 
and writing is determined solely 
by current usage. They do not make 
clear whose usage, but, if contem- 
porary fashion is to be the criter- 
ion, let us emulate Winston Chur- 
chill rather than Harry Truman, 
Walter Lippmann rather than Wal- 
ter Winchell, Robert Frost rather 
than Mickey Spillane. 


ELEMENTARY MINIMUM 


To sum up, the bare minimum 
expected of a normal child finish- 
ing the elementary school should 
be the following: He should be able 
to read and write with some flu- 
ency, and spell, add, subtract, mul- 
tiply, and divide with accuracy; 
he should know the basic geogra- 
phical facts of his country and the 
world; have a knowledge of ele- 
mentary science; know something 
of the culture and history of other 
peoples and much of his own. 
Above all, his schooling should 
have taught him the difference be- 
tween aimless mental activity and 


orderly thought. 
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The subjects which serve to de- 
velop these matters constitute the 
basic curriculum of the lower 
school but there are, of course, 
other matters which are the prop- 
er concern of the school; physical 
education, for example (in due sub- 
ordination to the academic disci- 
plines), and music and art, These 
last two subjects should 
be approached w 
on appreciation 
formance, although w 
ing ability is 
developed, 

And what a! 
and its relati 
Perhaps the 


bout the high school 


on to basic 
first thing 


es 
worse for the dilu 
pose. 


While the 
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tarv school and should be Ea 
ested not only in the pi 
of things but in thei aay hol 
as well, the gencral princip a is 
here, too, that the nage tetun 
primarily transmission em 
knowledge in the basic sub) 


$ M 
SECONDARY MINIMU. 


re 
fa ba 

. aa Per ms of 3 
Speaking again in terms 


r 
minimum, this should m 
a program not only for as stu- 
average but for the aV literature j 
dent as well: English C roog E 
composition, grammar) „ry least 
out the four vears; at the ve ae 
two vears of history; a Wemer 
plane geometry and one whe to se 
tary algebra; an opportun of br 
lect advanced math; a y d ie 
ology, and one of the phy sages 
ences; some foreign langui pounds ; 
all, much for the college and 
music and art as nina pi 
Physical education a ae pro" 
ordinated to the academ gritty 
Sram. This, or a similar P jum D 
should be the basic ouie pus” 
any high school—academic, 
ness, or vocational. aial ° 
In the agonizing TEPP isb en . 
American education which aa nd 
Boing on since Sputnik, oa s are 
More parents and qo for 
Coming to accept the nece n in he 
a stronger academic popni ome 
elementary and high schoo in y i 
educators, however, still ¢ ort Os 
the ideas set forth in the pa i 
the President's Commissi ar i 


Q 
O ON 


EA e 
igher Education in which nyin” 
that “We shall be many 


ity to 
ational opportunity t 


stated 
educ; wi oA 


BASIC EDUCATION 


yoang people as long as we main- 
aed the present orientation of 
igher education toward verbal 

skills and intellectual interests.” 
Pt igen continues to exist that 
ae mt in some educational 
= g which produces pessimism 
be ni the school’s ability to teach 
PA tangibles as geography, spell- 
aos i reading, but optimism 
tea e ability of the school to 
venls ioh intangibles as good cit- 
on ct an wise use of leisure 
i o produce tolerant, well- 


rounde ar 
; led personalities. This quirk 


Was j 
fon Tlüstrated in a report issued a 
group oF ago by an important 
which, aft professional educators 
as a ba stating that the school 
variety 5 pee be teaching a great 
pointed of nonacademic matter, 
School og that about all the 
ish for Fes do in the field of Eng- 
the Pati oe half the students in 
them to r ssp schools is to teach 
azines “r sed newspapers and mag- 
EN easonably well.” 
is he retest not subscribe to 
More effecti at the school can deal 
Bibles chen, ively with the intan- 
easier to Lu the tangibles. It is 
tables E the multiplication 
English gr Latin declensions and 
apprecian, ammar than it is to teach 
of life or of the democratic way 
> Or toleration, or any num- 
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matters. It is doubtful if these lat- 
ter things are directly teachable; 
if the teacher is a good person, the 
pupil can be trusted to absorb 
some of them by example. But he 
cannot absorb the facts of history, 
geography, and English from mere 
association with his teacher, no 
matter how good a person she may 
be. 

It may sound like a tycoon talk- 
ing to the office boy, but there is 
nothing the matter with work. 
While it is true there is danger in 
working a child beyond his capa- 
city, it is somewhat surprising that 
more educational psychologists do 
not stress the other side of the 
coin: that nothing is more satisfy- 
ing and pleasurable to a child or 
a vouth than to accomplish some- 
thing through hard work which he 
was not sure he was capable of ac- 
complishing. 

In summing up 
basic education, it is well to recall 
two remarks of A. N. Whitehead, 
who said that education is a pa- 
tient process of the mastery of de- 
tails, and that the problem of edu- 
cation is to make the pupil see the 
wood by means of the trees. The 
school should be a place where the 
individual learns to know the trees 


so well he will be able in later 
e or in the world, 


years, in colleg > 
to see the beauty of the forest. 


the meaning of 


themselves.—From 


er of 
other admirable but elusive 
We teach students more about how to live with 
Voih than about how to live with 
ional Guidance Quarterly. 
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There Should Be a Meeting of Minds 


The Case for Basic Education 


Grorce E. AXTELLE 
In Phi Delta Kappan 


Canta attacks on public 


But 
urce 
new, 


their 


Public Schools. 
The Case 


m sure th 
and we had bet 


cuss the book 
the public, 


© public wil], 
ter be able to dis- 


intelligently with 


men which 
they have easily dispose of; that 


poese 


Se 
EITE O E tl 
George E. Axtelle, after haar 
from the New York University Edu- 
is lecturing in the College of ity, 
cation, Southern Illinois Orset 
Carbondale. Reported from aber 
Delta Kappan, XLI (Decen 
1959), 128-31. 
die a ee 
the essays indicate little eon 
knowledge of what public Se ablic 
are actually doing; then ial 
schools are so many and varie proa 
it is dangerous to make But 
generalizations about them. oint. 
this would be to miss the Ff 
The writers are very ene 
men, competent in their pat ea! 
fields, and they have a greal pot! 
to say that is important > edu- 
elementary and high-schoo. 
cation, jtutes 
Conceptions of what coreg 
history, geography, and ne in 
Suages have changed gay es- 
past years. The CBE ig. ap ; 
Press these modern ee ex- 
History and geography, or ized 
ample, while they remain orga wide 
isciplines, make use of 2 other 
range of materials from gainst 
Sciences, The revolt a8 ears 
history as it was taught 40 Yes 
ago resulted from its ae 
its Preoccupation with the ee o 
and the political at the = would 
cultural developments. aaron 
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now agree that history and geog- 
eps a ad taught, present in 
hee i ic and organized form 
F undamental materials which 
hould be the possession of all 
gs if they are to make compe- 
a judgments about public af- 
a (or their own for that matter). 
: 7 pric objection to social studies 
lack i iink, well taken. They do 
agin a@ Sy stematic structure, encour- 
Ba erect of contempo- 
is > ters without the equipment 
: © competently. 
Gae En disciplines con- 
well as wi broad principles as 
with ce x ith facts provide a student 
wide ug Ways that connect with a 
ieee a of experience, whereas 
tempora ata, viz., merely con- 
blind rid problems, are apt to be 
a ue In like manner, I 
authors ined _to agree with the 
ak a criticism of core programs. 
tesc Me however, that I think 
the tine coe served a purpose at 
rhe ads were developed. 

ie makes a powerful case 
World hie ly of both American and 
anyone a ory. I cannot see how 
zen pig be an intelligent citi- 
treated EE them, especially if 
"3 e e e manner suggested by 
Case is m S. An equally powerful 
ade for composition, liter- 


ature, 

> and th 
classi, e langua 
lassie and modern a boi 

Th PRACTICAL SUBJECTS 

e Fadi P 
Professi anan introduction chides 
Concern om educators for their 
Practica, adjustment” and “the 
1960 © Yet in practically every 


essay a discipline is justified in 
practical and adjustment terms. 
The simple fact is that both of 
these terms are subject to mis- 
understanding. Adjustment may 
be narrow and specific to some im- 
mediate situation. It may also be 
as broad and fundamental as life 
itself. The same is true of “the 
practical.” 

It seems appropriate here to 
refer to Dewey. His critics—and 
his followers also—were sometimes 
misled by his emphasis on the 
practical, and his concept of ad- 
justment. The term practical 
meant much the same for Dewey 
that it did for Aristotle. Dewey 
wrote in 1916, in Essays in Ex- 
perimental Logic, “OF all forms of 
practice, theory is the most prac- 
tical.” He emphasized the idea 
that when experience is so organ- 
ized its meanings are funded and 
may be brought to a focus in deal- 
ing with a problematic situation. 

Dewey would say, in fact, that 
the most practical thing a school 
could do would be to develop a 
disciplined, intellectual method. 
Close to this would be mastery of 
one or more organized bodies of 
knowledge and familiarity with 


others. 


TIME FOR NEW LOOK 


On this point there should be no 
serious argument between profes- 
sional educators and contributors 
to the CBE volume. Social pres- 
sures have brought so many accre- 


tions into the school that it is time 


for a new look at the curriculum— 
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and indeed educators are taking 
one now. It has ceased to possess 
an organic unity and focus. Much 
of what is already in the school 
would be better organized within 
the older disciplines. However, 
these disciplines must be taught 
with a much clearer awareness of 
the contemporary world, and their 
relevance to it, than is often the 
case. They must be taught by 
much better trained teachers with 
much greater thoroughness and, 
often, in very much smaller classes, 

It is time for professional educa- 
tors and the Council for Basic Edu- 
cation to recognize that they belong 
to the same army. ere is no 
turning back to the formal educa- 


tion of 40 years ago. The Council 
must recognize th 


the past generation, 
much of its vitality, However, our 


I Tepeat, our wo 


much higher quality of eq 
from the 


The 


the curriculum, Th 


richness and a relevance to life, 
an organized structure, If well 
taught by competent teachers 
under appropriate conditions, the 
promise to yield most if not all the 


ional educa- 
values which professional e 
tion espouses. 


MEETING OF MINDS 


I can think of few things m 
fortunate for our schools tian to 
scholars such as these mim in 
work with curriculum peop thi 
designing a new approach to te 
curriculum of both the elemen l 
and secondary school. I WO i 
like to see Scholars work = a 
schools so that they might 2 
more intimate feeling for the mo 
lem. They should make a anil 
thorough ‘study of aan 
thought in terms of actual = enh 
room practice. At the same e to 
it seems clear that, if we ar ach 
have teachers competent to bes 
the disciplines as they sigge iad 
be taught, professional Ha nāte 
must become a strictly pa or 
study. There must be anne 
students to achieve such a ae il 
of their field that they can ma i 
illuminate the contemporary vS pa 

American education, a at 
American people, would be a elop 
ably served if there should Se hese 
à meeting of minds between erne 
two groups. Both are eor goi 
with the same ends: the ee , 
of a citizenry with the juon sy 
understanding, and taste Meee We 
to build a great civilization. mic 

ave not solved all the econ? far 
Problems, but we have gon : 
enough that we can affor tha 
quality of public education até 


befits a great people. ° het 
ready for a giant step. Toge™ e 
we can take it. nAra” 


Results of a Tenth Yearly Study 


C RO 
omments on a Decade of Televiewing 


PauL Witty 


In Elementary English 


J iene are today many Amer- 
old Cees me, who, like 11-year- 
iken S cannot remember a time 
part of Seek T was not a vital 
Wha antl heir lives. It was Carol 
an te The whole thing started 

ki ae born.” 
aa — since this author 
Bid ei tia began their an- 
949 aes of TV. Each year since 
nnair ge submitted ques- 
Pupils Fi more than 2000 
Parents Wn teachers, and their 
cago ih mE people in the Chi- 
the ns nad purchased TV by 
teveled e of 1950. Inquiry then 
lementem 43 percent of the 
sets at — pupils had TV 
to 68 a E uie percentage rose 
57. In ie 88 in 1952; 97 in 
ed that they 9, 99 percent indicat- 
in 1959 = had TV at home. And 
they hea ‘ percent indicated that 
Percent} wo TV’s at home, 7.5 
and 3 had three or more sets, 
had wwe indicated that they 
ors TV at home. i 
ave ans very first children 
Piper and h this electronic Pied 
ave expressed their sat- 


stacti 
ions vivj 
ne ividly. Not long ago 


Sandy, who is in the second grade, 
wrote: 

I like TV. It’s nice to have 
around the house. Because my 
brother and I can watch it. We 
have a nice time watching it too. 
I watch cowboys sometimes. Our 
family loves it. Our cat and fish 
love it too. If I did not have a TV 
I would not be so happy- 

TV has continued to m: 
its popularity as the children’s fav- 
ored leisure activity. In fact, it ap- 
pears to be the leisure pursuit that 
argest amount of 
and adults. In 


aintain 


consumes the ] 
time of children 
Business Week it is stated: 

. . « Last year jn homes with 
television sets—three quarters of 
all the families in the country— 
more total time was spent watch- 
ing television than in any other 
single activity except sleep- 

Ten years, now, have passed 


since TV came to captivate chil- 


Witty is Director of the 
„Educational Clinic at N orth- 
western University, Evanston, Illi- 


Reported from Elementary 
VI (December 1959), 


581-86. 
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in the studies we 
this period? 
First, although 
taken place in the 
grams of the 


changes have 
favorite pro- 


Over the years, the emphasis in 
parental objections of TV h 
tered. Parents at fi 


children’s Visi 


were sleeping less, they said, and 
were inclined to b 


e 
and disturbed, The a 
Teation of other 


creased 
although Criticisms a comments 
concerning the quality of Programs 


and the frequency of w 
sist. 

Today Parents point 
does not harm their chi 
if the set į 


more parents are 
Proper conditions 
and are encouragi 


Probably 
een little adverse influence on it, 


Our earlier Studies did Tevea] 


_E 


Some reduction in hobbies and a 
outdoor activities, but later ee 
gation did not fully confirm ie 
earlier findings. The inference në 
be drawn from later e de 
is that while children’s interests of 
todav are different from Aapke 
pre-TV days, televiewing = a 
interfered greatly with Oe eal 
tion in outdoor sports and o ‘ld 
forms of recreation. But Poon 
be kept in mind that the Soe no 
concerning recreation Was 2 bee 
Means ideal or even desirable Jes 
fore TV, Thus, in several sig ire 
we found that among their an 
Pursuits Pupils ranked high “a 
Spectator activities such as: atti 
to the Movies, listening to nae 
riding jn cars, watching at 
Now they go to the motion Pee 
theater less often, and, at the Jess 
Mentary-schoo] level, spend less 
time with radio and somewhat 
time on the comics, 


BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


In our studies both teachers: and 
Parents continue to report be srs 
ior and adjustment problems as as 
ciated with TV—such problems me 
neglect of homework, meal-ti sS, 

isturbance, increased ner price 
fatigue, eye-strain, al 
ment of play, disinterest in sc ede 
and reduction in reading. age 
ing to Present reports in 19D; a 
Problems most frequently m ice 
tioned Were arguments over eo ed: 
of program, meal-time and ace 

time disturbance, and interferer 
with s ing. J- 
It ee claimed that chil 
MARCH 
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DECADE OF TELEVIEWING 


dren are now reading less because 
mer time is monopolized by TV. 
a pne the results of our 
PE a arents and teachers in- 
a “neo surveys continue to 
childern ae conviction that many 
love "TH z less than they did be- 
ae pi he number of such state- 
naa rever, has decreased 
ae aa 1950. And among the 
a of pupils—the relatively 

number who now can recall 


a ti s 
een without TV—about half 
While hat they read more now, 


the other half s 
tead fens. er half state that they 


READING INCREASED 


t ee skeptics anticipated 
ie amount of reading would 
Case Ror’ this has not been the 
suffered nas the quality of reading 
of; a In fact, statements 
tity of a suggest that the quan- 
ually in ui dren’s reading has ac- 
ity hae creased and that the qual- 
Amold perhaps improved. Thus, 
anuary aad asserted in the 
endera 56, issue of Educational 
of Ty oe e Whether because 
(both alen spite of it, youngsters 
iie eee and secondary) 
cor ding se more than ever, ac- 
librari. © unanimous reports of 
iy (school and public).” 
Gein additional results of 
eneficial after 10 years? Other 
È ina effects may be noted in 
children Ea information some 
who obs erive from TV. Anyone 
note is children closely may 
i ‘ances of TV’s constructive 


uence 
Sn - Robert Goldenson, for 
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example, included in an article in 
Parent's Magazine a remarkable 
composition by a 10-year-old boy 
who described with a high degree 
of accuracy a heart operation on a 
five-vear-old girl. This composition 
was based not on anything the boy 
had read or studied in school, but 
on a single five-minute sequence 
seen on TV. Many other children, 
like this boy, are learning from TV 
much about science, the lands and 
cultures of other peoples, and the 
satisfaction to be found in books. 

These acquisitions and attitudes 
offer a glimpse of what TV at its 
best can mean to children, especi- 
ally when individual guidance and 
encouragement are used to sus- 
tain interests initiated by TV. TV 
presents and provides great op- 
portunities for parents and teach- 
ers to promote educational and avo- 
cational interests of boys and girls. 

But there are some Jess reassur- 
ing facts which should be recog- 
nized. Despite the findings which 
suggest that the average amount 
of reading has increased somewhat 
today as compared with five or 10 
years ago, it should be pointed out 
that many pupils read less now. 


Moreover, there really should be a 


marked gain in the amount of read- 
children since books are 
now more plentiful and library fa- 
cilities onstantly ex- 


panded. It is regrettable, too, that 
many very bright pupils read little 
and “that interest in reading is not 
high among many adults today. 
Tt is unfortunate, too, that good 


children’s. programs are few in 
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number and many are of inferior 
quality. To be deplored, also, is the 
low esteem in which educational 
programs are held, and the lack of 
imagination and ingenuity 
in the development of 
these offerings. 

A new low is also set by some 
of the programs calculated to win 
favor with children and youth. Pro- 
ducers have surfeited us with 


shock and crime programs and have 
produced an almost 
sion of westerns, 


shown 
many of 


endless succes- 


Some children’s 
programs are repetitious and lack 


taste or charm. There are, of 
Course, a few good children’s pro- 
grams for which we can be grate- 
ful, However, there is need for a 


agination and Te- 


During the past 10 years, we 
have witnessed the development of 
children’s strongest interest—tele. 


benefits. 


potential values of tele 


Viewing in 
extending and en 


tiching education, 
there are some aspects of this ubi- 
quitous activity which should be 


survey published 
Authority, Although 
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carefully considered and their dan- 
gers recognized. ieee 
It is clear that home and schoo! 
guidance is necessary if —_ 
are to choose programs with BA 
increasing discrimination. Children 
need guidance, too, in achieving a 
balance between the time spent in 
sedentary activities, such as tele- 
viewing, and that devoted to aimer 
activities in and out of school. Mas 
TV programs are viewed as eo 
tainment. But there are some mo 
can be regarded as educational aa 
can be related to worthwhile al 
ing both at home and in the ree 
room. These programs should il 
recognized and utilized fully. More 
over, there are some programs 
which provide not only good enter 
{ainment but also worthwhile i? 
formation, Children should be en- 
couraged to select these piagem 
Finally, parents and fenebe 
should recognize the fact that ¢ 
fective motivation can be foster? 
DV associating interests agenda 
on TV with desirable forms © 
home and school endeavor. In He 
Way, a desire to achieve may i 
strengthened and greater effor 
may be given to the attainment i 
worthy goals 


family lif Say that television has made 
neni and more interesting outnumber by 
eight to one those Who say family life would be better with- 
out it 
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Fair Treatment — — 


The Right to Personal Consideration 


In Conditions of Work for Quality Teaching 


LE conn belief of Ameri- 
entitled to ee that every person is 
‘ant ae a e humane treat- 
gardless of Bant 2 he ee 7 
P group of which he 
relationshis - i ecause of the close 
the ioe ree teachers and 
tion, Sone an children of the na- 
cial consid 5 every reason for spe- 
© Sake being given to 
ession. rs of the teaching pro- 
p w A 
ns oa. ia come a long way 
relationships : ee 
Mstances ae oe teachers, in some 
of pa early beneficiaries 
Policies. Th “loplkiag employment 
ing aie a are enough remain- 
where fost situations, however, 
sideme i procedures are incon- 
Necess, unfair, that it is still 
to seek improvement in 
beni pel administration through 
Mo Sand development. 
are Needed Personnel procedures 
arge or in all school operations. 
tem has small, every school sys- 
functions or sal the basic 
stration. Wheth personnel admin- 
oa er one administra- 
Staff Oe Pier administrative 
is a A this dul dai 
EEs of work require 
nel needs be deter- 


in 


ary 
Personne] 
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mined, qualifications be estab- 
lished, and effective recruitment 
and selection of staff be carried 
out. 

A modern personnel program, 
by maintaining desirable condi- 
tions of employment, makes pos- 
sible the retention of a qualified 
staff. With regard to eligibility, se- 
lection, evaluation, placement, 
and adjustment in employment, 


thoughtful consideration and fair 
hown to individual 


Systematic atten- 
atters as em- 
lying infor- 
jes 


treatment is s 
staff members. 
tion is paid to such m 
ploye counseling, supp 
tion with respect to vacane 
promotional opportunities, 
hannels of commu- 
he school system, 
r orderly termina- 
An adequate pro- 
gram assists each employe to de- 
velop his abilities to the utmost. 
And, in those inevitable situations 
where human relationships become 


ma 
and 
maintaining C 
nication within t 
and providing fo 
tion of services. 


Reported from Conditions of Work 

for Quality Teaching, 4 publication 

of the Department of Classroom 

Teachers of The National Educa- 

tion Association, 1959. Chapter 3, 
75-100. 
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strained, the modern personnel 
management program offers the 
means for the presentation and ad- 
justment of grievances. 

The planning of a thoughtfully 
designed personnel program should 
include staff participation in every 
practical way. The administration 
of the personnel program is a chal- 
lenging responsibility which calls 
for skill and special knowledge. 
The personnel department may be 
considered successful when the 
school system enlists and retains a 
congenial and mutually respected 
faculty of professional colleagues. 


CERTAINTY REDUCES FRICTION 


A major cause of friction within 


the staff of a school system arises 
from uncertainty about procedures 
and policies applying to personnel 
matters. Personnel policies, coop- 
eratively developed by school board 
and staff, should be well defined, 
in written form, and they should be 
available to every staff member, 
And it is important that such writ- 
ten policies be inclusive of all the 
professional positions of the sys- 
tem. The elimination of adminis- 
trative titles, for instance, not only 
can lead to suspicion of preference 
but actually constitutes a lack of 
consideration for the administra- 
tor. Superintendents, principals, su- 
pervisors, and others, no less than 
classroom teachers, need to know 
the policies on dismi 
tions, evaluation, salary advance- 
ment, retirement, and vacations 
that are applicable to them. 
Personnel policies in regard to 


ssals, promo- 
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employment should not be ate 
signed in any way to exclude em 
ployes who have the eompeten’? 
to perform the duties of the posi 
tion for which they are applicants. 
All school systems should be will- 
ing to include beginning teachers 
on their staffs. All schools are en- 
titled to career teachers, and tran- 
siency in teaching should not K 
characteristic of rural schools 
merely because city systems hane 
the drawing power and the mo 
to employ the experienced eaen 
ers. Prohibitions against employ- 
ment on the basis of age, sex, Tae 
religion, residence, or marital st@ 
tus should be eliminated from em- 
ployment policy. for 
The value of systematic plans “a 
inducting new ‘teachers into th 
school system has been proved, an 
such plans should be a part a 
school system policy. The proc 
dures will, of course, be ee 
to the size and complexity of ian 
local situation. But the general p° f 
icy should be to avoid the “sink a 
swim” attitude toward new pees 
nel. Classroom teachers already 3 
the system share a professional on 
Sponsibility with school adan 
trators for helping new teachers m 
ecome efficient and happy ime ms 
bers of the staff, Among the Hi 
Which might be included on a to 
of induction objectives would bei 
provide: housing assistance, kn0’ 
edge of the community, achf 
ance with the staff, interpreta 
of the school system’s philosoP ; 
and rules and regulations, oY he 
understanding one’s role in 


marl 
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igor and opportunities for es- 
r 3 ishing cordial relationships with 
“re Oo and supervisory 
see of this kind lend 
i Fs an to wide staff participa- 
— ving not only the central 
et istration but also the person- 
ea individual schools. 
er ee of the problems of 
clues aa ~ has given valuable 
“ong cE principles and prac- 
aa important in successful 
ives sid There must be a bridge 
Bee previous training and ex- 
fee ps local practice. The 
are of the new teacher should 
pupils agra into a catch-all for 
dee i, classes that other teach- 
wil ea nor should it be 
after = he se classes left over 
ave been 
teacher shou 
© sub 
tion; } 


teachers? programs 
completed. The new 
Á ld be given work in 
Jects of his major prepara- 
thine, ane be given the mini- 
thon B ber of daily classes; and 
em pupil not be given the “prob- 
should i sd The teaching staff 
oads for os a policy of lighter 
iS initial oe teacher for 
active E the years of the teachers’ 
litini a many needs, re- 
which EA and problems arise 
sensible quire the development of 
The area ranges 
li records to retirement, fiom 
Posed restraints to reason- 
fren dome Tuctional and personal 
of in, sa and from the uniqueness 
to th ual rights and obligations 


e regui 
isen quirements expected of 
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the entire staff. For example, a 
written contract, even in those 
states having tenure laws, is be- 
lieved advisable by many author- 
ities to provide a good basis for 
understanding. And the profes- 
sional staff should be protected 
from unwarranted dismissal, demo- 
tion, or transfer. The professional 
staff members should also have the 
same personal freedoms granted to 
citizens generally. Personnel poli- 
cies also should provide procedures 
for settling individual grievances, 
and the personnel plan must show 
consideration for the health and 
comfort of the staff, including rest 
periods, lunch periods, and free 
time. 

A modern personnel program, it 
should be obvious, must be based 
on systematic and accurate rec- 
ords. Whether school systems are 
large or small, good personnel rec- 
ords are important. Teachers want 
assurance that the records relating 
to their qualifications, preparation, 
salary, professional growth, and 
service are kept systematically and 
in confidence by school officials. 
School officials, in turn, need the 
same information as the basis for 
their personnel decisions and ac- 
tions. Records are of limited value 
unless they are kept up to date 
and made readily available to those 
who should use them. The record 
plan must be no more ye 
than the school system as able O 
manage effectively, but it 3s a 
important aspect of personnel pol- 
icy. 

* sitet that 


agreement there 


ae ae 
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should be fair consideration for in- 
dividual staff members, there is 
still the problem of the best means 
for accomplishing this objective. It 
is not realistic to presume that each 
staff member can and will look out 
for himself. The idea that each 
person can compete on an individ- 
ual basis for status and well-being 
was disproved long ago. Such an 
arrangement would be impractical 
as well as uneconomical for both 
the staff and the school board. 
Matters of mutual concern have to 
be solved on a cooperative basis; 
hence the need for professional or- 
ganizations. 
The local structure of profes- 
sional organizations is variable, to 
meet local needs. Some groups or- 
ganize a single, all-inclusive, pro- 
fessional association; others create 
departments within the all-inclus- 
ive association; still others prefer 
separate classroom teacher organi- 
zations. The important point is that 
staff members must have a recog- 
nized professional spokesman to 
represent them before the board or 
community. For this reason the es- 
tablishment of a strong profession- 
al association in the field of educa- 
tion and the maintenance of its 
membership should be encouraged 
bv the board and the community 
as a necessary and desirable devel- 
opment. 


PARADOX ARISES 


There arises from time to time 
the paradox of mutual dependence 
of classroom teacher and school ad- 
ministrator on the one hand, and 


of their independence on the other. 
There are times when classroom- 
teacher groups must a 
that administrators, even thoug 
sympathetic with what the asso- 
ciation desires, cannot endorse 
every proposal it presents. Reed 
will be times when the administra 
tors must recognize that the class- 
room-teacher group is warranted n 
expressing an independent vie“ 
on personal or professional matters: 
These differences should be il 
ciled within the professional a 
ciation if at all possible; if agres 
ment cannot be reached, then — 
group should present its view 
without ill will. Ces 
Fair play and personal consider” 
tion within a school system ei 
have the support of public opinion 
within the community. Most aaa 
bers of the general public poi 
education and respect the scho! ; 
staff. They may criticize the sch? a 
from time to ‘time, but classroom’ 
teachers and school administrat 
are wise to believe sincerely ™” 
citizen interest in and desire to na 
prove the schools. Classroom tea” 
ers ought to attend school-boa 5 
meetings with some regularity t 
as to understand and appret ey 
this service given by citizens. T 
must learn to accept sincere “rhe 
cism without resentment. u 
teaching profession is in a wid y 


sn £0 
position to show appreciation", 
public support of schools an’ o 


instruct America’s children z if 
the meaning of the public scho eit 


the life of the nation and in s 
own lives. 
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Dad May Have 
the Information 


Classroom Interview 


by Telephone 


7 
ELIZABETH M. GRIMES 


In NJEA Review 


g 
coal ~ Pa is president of a 
is. a tru r company, Marjorie’s 
siall e driver, Judy’s owns a 
yer, te store, Jan's is a law- 
Mitteeman is a Democratic com- 
council ii Joe's is on the town 
Teds RR cating is an importer, 
polisema bank teller, and Jim’s, a 
er a wealth of in- 
earn Arie experience there is 
ers, textb ong the ken of teach- 
cilities! we S, OF school library fa- 
of sss eons this is but a fraction 
ents of howledge held by the par- 
dom js oa! senior class. Too sel- 
where Bact for the courses 
Priate, enrichment is appro- 
A 
Rize. es do try to use this knowl- 
thinks isk your dad what he 
» Jack. Hell know from his 
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work at the bank,” is a common 
way to do it. Having Jack’s father 
come to talk to the class would be 
way were it not for the 
of fitting it in his busy 
Most parents are very 
and willing to help when 
by the students, but 
position to ask them 


the best 
difficulty 
schedule. 
gracious 

approached 
it seems an im 
to come to the school or to request 
the time and preparation require 

by the taped interview. 

“Let’s call him on our phone.” 
This is the method we use in our 
12th-grade social-studies course at 
Glen Ridge High School. It is & 


plan that has resulted in spontane- 
and a wider use 


ity, convenience, 
of a classroom telephone. We have 
which enables the 


an amplifier 
class to hear the conversation, two 
an office switch which cuts 
e of the central office 
a “beeper” and a 
ed if other classes 
versation later. 
was 


jacks, 
us in to on 
telephone lines, 
tape recorder—us 
are to hear the con 


The total installation charge 
monthly charge 


figure could be 
were possible 
ze one of the office phones 


Toll charges @ 
though occasionally 


warranted. 
reasonable in re- 


portable. 
a minimum, 


they 
whole, t 


mes is head of 


Department, 
School, New 


seem 
he cost is 
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Whenever possible those inter- 
re re parents. It is necessary 
eos re the students—early 
in the year—definite data which in- 
dicate what kind of a gap in our 
study Dad might be able to fill, 
Sometimes there is no parent who 
meets the requirements, We had 
none who were Congressmen, or 
state legislators, or labor leaders, 
Yet the classes wished to phone 
these men. Letters from students 
brought quick response in every 
case, even from strangers, and we 
were able to set up the interviews. 

Usually a specific time is plan- 
ned in advance with the person 
we wish to interview, How conven- 
ient this arrangement is for him 

was often illustrated, “But I 

couldn’t Possibly come to the 

school at 2 o'clock Monday, I have 

a management meeting at 2:30 . ing 


phone 


e glad to do it.” 
few, who some 


high-school student; 
barrass them by thei 
were a bit relucta 
asked for samples. 


their daily experi 
ance vanished. 

Our calls are made only when 
directly related to t 


he unit at hand. 
We have never called anyone with- 
out prior study of the matter, since 
our need for an interview is a 


pro- 
duct of that study. The inter- 
viewer, who is always a student, 


must be familiar enough with 
subject to discuss it a 
Questions to be asked have Jass 
submitted by members of the gh 
and sifted by a committce am 
vance. Consequently they er mai 
penetrating. “Is subliminal sa 
tising morally defensible? apen 
a good deal of hedging by an a 
vertising man. “Do you PPE echt 
of the Federal Reserve's sht- 
money policy?” gave us a thoug! 
ful answer from a banker. jie 

Questions inevitably include a 
naive, too. “What do vou have p 
do to start a small buai 
brought a laugh from a retail E 
owner who said, “Well, son, ne” 
say the first thing is to get a ar 

In addition to prepared T 
tions, Spontaneous ones are enco él: 
aged. As the conversation dev ot 
Ops, the interviewer should ite 
Stick too closely to his plan. u 
naturally an answer may draw ran 
Promptu questions from the = a 
viewer, other members of the cla 
or the teacher, 


WIDENS HORIZONS 


There is no doubt that throug 
this device student horizons ae 
broadened, Their eves were Ble 
they heard the vice-president i 
Company with resources of ae 
$14 billion speak of anything n 
to $6 million as a “small loan mail 
Say that they keep about $200 the 
ion in the bank “just to run But 
Company” from day to day- the 

ey Were just as intent poe t 
School superintendent was eet 
to explain why the price of 

X si arod 


TELEPHONE 


in our own cafeteria was at its pres- 
ent level, and what the cost of a 
new" gymnasium would be per 
family tax bill. . 
gee i eae gg worth all the 
wh spent?” the reply started 
ae prefer to use the word in- 
oe and went on to present a 
hen ae novel to these young 
ute hen an importer talked 
me 2 Ri a tramp steamers, Afri- 
anced ` Asian ports, average 
Se gee a from order to deliv- 
i how Belgian steel wire can 
teak t American, he spoke a 
me Teei And the students 
Tan 3 y attentive as a Congress- 
old of his typical day, of the 
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favors his constituents expect, and 
how much his mail influences his 
actions. It was to be expected that 
he would take the chance to speak 
of the responsibilities of these lis- 
teners as future voters. 

Though still in the experimental 
stage, our phone interview plan 
has been a success. It has stimu- 
lated student interest, varied rou- 
tine, helped to bridge the gap be- 
tween books and experience, and 
utilized parental talents with mini- 
mum effort. If such a device is 
used with discrimination, its pO- 
tential is limited only by the imag- 
ination of the teacher and the 

° 


students. 


o ° 
After a police sergeant had given a talk on safety at 


the local school, one little gir 


lows: “You go to the edge 


First you look this way, th 


1 described curb drill as fol- 
of the curb and stand there. 
en that way, then this way 


agai ‘ 4 
again. If you see a big space coming along, then you can 


cross.”—Winifred Firth in T' 
The school boy’s assignm 


he Christian Science Monitor. 


ent was to illustrate the song, 


‘America the Beautiful.” The teacher recognized the 


flag, the map, the “purple mountains”—even the 
artist’s pictorial interpretation of “sea to shining sea. 


young 
” But 


she couldn’t fathom the airplane in one corner, covere 
with red and yellow balls. “That,” explained the youngster, 


oss fruited plane.”—From 
te I retire,” said one college president, 

e to be superintendent o 
Wouldn’t get letters from parents.” “That’s no 


Education U. S. A. 


f an orphan asy: 


“j would 
Jum. Then q 
ta bad am- 

ant to be 


bition,” said the second. “But when I retire I W 
willingly 


3 warden of a penitentiary— 
o come back to visit.” —From Mississippi 


vance. 


° “That lump on the side 0 


si * 
ister informed the teacher, 


= last night with his arithme 
tter, Oklahoma State School Bo 


£ Willie’s head,” li 
“that’s where Da 


the alumni never 
ittle Willie’s 


tic lesson.”—From News- 
ards Association. 
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Democracy Is Not a Gift 


John Dewey and American Social Thought 


Joseren L. Brau 


In Teachers College Record 


7 HE 92 years of John 


Dewey’s 
life, from 


> encom- 


social philosophy w 
to evaluate these ch 


social theory w. 
liest phases of his t} 


to the end of his life, 

John Dewey’ 
was liberal, not 
herence to 


S social Philosophy 
in the sense of ad- 
any specific libe 
but in its concern for the liberation 
of whatever potentialities individ- 
ual men might demonstrably have, 
He insisted that “government, bus- 
iness, art, religion, al] Social insti- 
tutions have a meaning and pur- 
pose. That purpose is to set free 


ralism, 


sities of 
and to develop the apantes i 
human individuals without resp 


` nic 
to race, sex, class, or ran 
> ? A oii 
status.” In saving this, Dewev ad- 
describing social institutions as 


ucative in the broadest sense that 
can be given to that term. S 

To Dewey there was a continu 
ity between his educational pi 
losophy and his social theory, T 
in both spheres of his concern t 
test of value was a pragmatic a 
the extent to which each le 
“every individual into the full 
ture of his possibility.” Among = 
many meanings of the ter 
“democracy,” Dewey found an 
Stressed a moral meaning, in the 
resolve that “the supreme test z 
all political institutions and indus- 
trial arrangements shall be the a 
tribution they make to the & 
around growth of every member ° 
Society,” 

For Dewey, there is no thing, A 
entity, corresponding to the a 


ie: e O 
Joseph L, Blau, who, in the pa 
mer of 1959, gave the first full oe 
mester — graduate course 
Offered at Columbia ua 
New York City, on the “Philosop A 
of John Dewey,” is Associate ae 
essor of the Philosophy of Relig! nt 
at that institution, Reported He 
eachers College Record, L 
December 1959), 121-27. 
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T word, “society.” There is a 
i a of social arrangements 
ene ee m different situations 
Ee a There is always so- 
is tere o some sort. But there 
ites ne culogistic about sociali- 
Dewar S baba that, as 
Pesca deen ¢ It is as marked in the 
Rie, fed frivilous, dissipated, 
inal AE EE sg and crim- 
sea ke ais iy in that of compe- 
ereativs tine learned scholars, 
ior The ii a and good neigh- 
mae i wn ue of any association 
snes >e judged by its 
sce mn these consequences 
the Paano of socialization in 
sociated seh bane who are as- 
B46 sass pao is as much 

N associations of all 


Sorts g « 
S are “mear F 3 
i ans of cre È 
viduals.” creating indi 


conse- 


ded Hits assogintibis create in- 
must a the individuals 
some isi tiowledged to be, in 
daio s at least, posterior to the 
may be + ga Orgaiie separateness 
groupin =e as prior to social 
uality. 3 ut not psychic individ- 
and el ee in a social 
Wrought sense is something to be 
Means bee APREN Dewey. “It 
varied ence in inventiveness, 
of responsit x ulness, assumption 
and tae bility in choice of belief 
duct. These are not gifts, 


ut 5 
menta ae ee As achieve- 
relative hey are not absolute but 


Made of a! the use that is to be 
With th them. And this use varies 

From. hans gg ll 
ing pass a point, Dewey’s think- 
ed over to a dynamic ac- 
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count of the nature of liberalism. 
Any true liberalism is a demand 
for the release of the energies of 
men. In its own day, a century and 
more ago, laissez-faire was a true 
liberalism, calling for the liberation 
of men from the fetters and restric- 
tions of mercantilism. But since the 
meaning of the idea of liberty is 
differently fixed by the conditions 
of different times and circum- 
stances, and since, in the present 
age, absolute economic freedom 
has itself become a factor retard- 
ing liberty, the still persistent older 
“liberalism” of laissez-faire is no 
longer liberal. The need of the 
newer day, as Dewey envisaged it, 
is for the development of an ac- 
tive program of public planning 
and public control for the sake of 
the release of individual powers in 
the present social situation. He did 
not regard the opposition of these 
two liberalisms as an antithesis be- 
tween individualism and collectiv- 
ism. Each in its own time, he 
thought, is an individualistic liber- 


alism, since cach in its own time is 
the freeing of the 
otentialities 


concerned with 
creative energies and p 
of everv individual. 
SOCIALISM IS NEEDED 
The building of an antithesis be- 
dividualism and collectiv- 
Dewey to be a dis- 
real problem, 


tween in 
ism seemed to 
from the 


considere 


“that socialism of som 


VT 
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needed to realize individual initia- 
tive and security on a wide scale. 
The character and the aspirations 
of people, what they mean by their 
own individuality, is determined 
by the social situation in which they 
live. The crucial issue, in Dewey's 
own words, is, “How shall the in- 
dividual refind himself in an un- 
precedently new social situ 
and what qualities will the n 
dividualism exhibit?” 

To make provision for the dif- 


ferences between the effective lib- 
eralism of one 


other, Dewey 
ception of liberalism 


ation, 
ew in- 


called this method “d 
“democratic procedure,” i 
stantly stressed his Convict 


ery of gov- 
n. “The po- 
al phase of 
S, the best 
for realizing 
de domain of 
and the de- 
Personality.” 
EXPERIMENTAL THINKING 

Experimental thinki. 
Dewey to be also 
tor in making q 
Liberty and equali 
inal rights of man, 


ernmental administratio; 
litical and government: 
democracy jis a mean; 
means found so far, 
ends that lie in the wi 
human relationships 

velopment of human 


ng seemed to 
an integral fac- 


cietv; thev are not the natural a 
dowments of individuals, but t a 
fruits of democratically haret e 
perience. Democracy is more A 
a political method: it is a ks 
life whose extension depends on á 
degree to which the individuals T 
sociated in a society are theme 
selves democratic; that is, coram a 
ted to methods of voluntary coe 
ciation and agreement, to a 
Consultation and the pooling of a 
perience. The externals of gine 
ment are meaningless unless ae 
who are associated together un b: 
these forms have “democratic ha 
its of thought and action.” Š 
In Dewey's terminology, expe i 
mental thinking was a noe 
with intelligence. But inteligen" 
is certainly not equally distribute 
among all members of the mane 
Species and Dewey was not a ent 
egalitarian, Although he etre 
inequalities in intelligence, Pe 
maintained that all have the ny 
city to act intelligently to some ox 
Sree, so that each and every P to 
Son can make some contribution 2 
the common stock of shared mea? 
ings, o- 
The difference between a ga 
cratie faith and an authoritari® s 
ism is that authoritarianism ner 
that there is Some prior criterion i 
the application of which it can i 
Sess the value of the contributio > 
that each person is capable of mig 
ing during his life. A democra 
faith, on the other hand, aa 
that it iş only when all contri of 
tions to the pooled tatelligenet jn 
the entire community have com 
yaRrce 


“= -e 


DEWEY 


tha m 

ries the value of any one contri- 

pinid may be judged and ap- 
ased in terms . 

tribution, s of the total con- 


DEN 4 
fOCRACYS JUSTIFICATION 


I ý 
eje la analysis, the justifi- 
agile democracy for Dewey is 
ri | that it bears to the 
er es ental method and its abil- 
+ Ra eg that method to 
cratic en problems. The demo- 
sila anja seemed to Dewey 
ity of he an extended commun- 
in the l saat scientists. Just as 
mde aboratory, every individual 
onm E should be given the 
Esh ea to contribute in his 
question. an the solution of the 
the com iving together that are 
Botn concern of all. The 
to parti ity should not be restricted 
Public o rie in government or 
in all Pepe but should apply 
tsas ae of voluntary associa- 
oat vell. Dewey advocated the 
Potate “i bs democracy to all cor- 
5 Archer. ies, even to families and 
though s, which are, in our day, 
f eruat more feebly than 

old, er times, the last strong- 
: of privilege. 
ioe government as 
vant of y insofar as it is the ser- 
tary ass arious groups and volun- 
feeding recognizing their 
ing” ther interests and “regulat- 
Venting he | in the sense of pre- 
another, Thi interference with one 
ewey’s ea is the expression of 
Wrote m ith in human nature. He 
foundatio, a vivid passage, “The 
ation of democracy is faith 
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in the capacities of human nature, 
faith in human intelligence, and in 
the power of pooled and coopera- 
tive experience. It is not belief that 
these things are complete but that 
if given a show they will grow and 
be able to generate progressively 
the wisdom needed to guide col- 


lective action.” 
A CALL TO EFFORT 


In our age of pseudo-democracy, 
when belief in the wisdom of man 
has fallen before the manipulations 
of domestic advertising and inter- 
national propaganda, when a large 

art of the world of letters has 
again fallen prey to the seductions 
of the “logic of general concepts,” 
a reemphasis on the Deweyan 
faith should serve as a valuable 
corrective. It is a call to effort, not 
to inertia. Democracy, like intelli- 
is an achievement not a 
can never be im- 
r from above. 
d to be free. 
stalled in 
f a reign 


gence, 
gift. Democracy 
posed from without 0 
Men cannot be force 
Democracy cannot be in: 
any country by means o; 
of terror. 

“Freedom,” said Dewey, “is not 
something that can be handed to 
men as a gift from the outside, 
whether by ‘old-fashioned dynastic 
benevolent despotisms or by new- 
fashioned dictatorships, whether of 
the proletarian or of the fascist 
order. It is something which can 
be had only as individuals partici- 
pate in winning it; and this fact, 
rather than some particular politi- 
cal mechanism, is the essence of 
democratic liberalism.” ° 
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A Visit to a Russian School 


Ivan Learns English 


WALTER V, KAULFERS 


In The Clearing House 


> Was 
: he Principal of 
Loscow’s E 


nglish *Perimenta] 
School No, l. She had 


signed to show us the builg; 


“The Pupils start the ] 
the second year of scho, 


tinued. “By the time they fin; 


nearly 
regular 10-year schools 


Ot 


i : age teach- 
giving to foreign language 
u Is 
S , l hos 
“Are there experimental ~~ 
like this in other rap 
i “nglish?” someone asked. 
sides English?” some hig 
“Oh ves,” she replied. d 
i ' German a 
are similar schools for Germ in sek 
French and even for wage e 
ing schools, 
Suages. Some are boarding me fel 
like the ones in Leningra ne 
Chinese and Hindi. hera arg are 
many yet, Only a few cities ies 
them. “Now if will fo. 
me., 


vou 
“I am going to take you to Hi 
an eighth-grade class in emun 
Seography,” our guide said. d. 
this course, only English is m 
he Pupils just began the study 
oland yesterday.” “it 
The class met in a room _ 
enough to accommodate three nai 
of double benches, or sso ye 
ly 36 Pupils. Like so many of ald 
world’s classrooms today, it a é 
Painted a light green. Above wa 
front blackboard was a lou 
Speaker, Appropriately, it W ag 
Plugged in behind a picture ng 
enin. A large map of Poland hu ai 
from the top BA 
the blackboard to the floor. T 


Walter V. 
Secondary 
cation at 

rbana 
of a tea 
Visited 
the y 


Kaulfers, Professor ‘od 
and Comparative eP 
the University of ‘or 
> Was q member, in 1 
m of leading educators a in 
Schools and agian A 

S.S.R. Reported from a? 
Clearing House, XXXIV (Dece 


ber 1959), 198-901. 


MARCH 


IVAN 


rt cas along with a desk for 
ble “ai the three rows of dou- 
iene a and three potted 
pA gh the window sills, 
aa e furnishings of the 
7 

Mia Be group entered the 
Stentor class rose and stood at 
meee they received the 
es aR H be seated. They then 
hads ei tn straight ahead, 
E. napas on ni desktops in 
next onl quietly awaiting the 
Tka were all boys, 14 to 
sik A : d, who had completed 
ree Sion Their instruc- 
a full a , lean young man with 
fone a ke wavy ash-blond hair 
ae straight back. In manner 
paned pain he could have 
had ee T Oxford graduate who 
t a Ea | his teaching methods 

iting ape military academy. 
ie ai a 45-minute period, 

riglish ea students spoke only 
AN ce A ae boys spoke Eng- 
ably sok that they could prob- 
British os or students from some 
Visit the a colony, were they to 

nited States. 


c 
LASSROOM RECITATION 


Yade 
g rates called the teacher, 
brown-haire, the direction of a 
Plue aa youth in the dark 
‘Step to te of the 10-year school. 
ur register blackboard and bring 

baile cn with you.” 

A walked to the front of the 
teachers a8 his “register” on the 
desk before taking his 


Place Desi 
1960 eside the map of Poland. 


yo 


ro 
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The “register” is a small notebook 
in which the teacher records a stu- 
dents grade on major recitations. 
It is kept by the pupil and must be 
submitted to his parents periodi- 
cally for their signature—sometimes 
as often as once a week. 

“What are the chief products of 
Poland?” asked the instructor. 

Vasilv hesitated a moment, then 
began reciting a memorized por- 
tion of the textbook: “In coal re- 
serves, Poland takes the third place 
in western Europe . . . The largest 
deposit of coal is in the south...” 

Vasily hesitated again, as if try- 
ing to recall what else the book 
said. “Oh yes,” he continued. “De- 
posits of oil and natural gas are to 
be found at the foot of the Carpa- 
thians.” Here, however, his mem- 


failed. Hands on hips, he 


ory 
he ceiling wait- 


stood looking at t 
ing for an inspiration. 

“Put vour arms down and stand 
up straight,” snapped the instruc- 
tor. “Coal, natural gas, and oil are 
important products of Poland, but 


what else?” 


No response being forthcoming, 


he glanced over the back row, try- 
ing to decide on whom to call next. 
Finally he selected a tall, ruddy- 
faced young man with blond hair 
and blue eves. “Vladimir, what are 


the other chief products of Po- 


land?” i 
During his classmate’s Cross- 

examination, Vasily remaine 
ide the map- Vladimir, 


standing bes l r 
standing at attention beside his 
z ed straight ahead be- 


seat, eyes fix ho 
= eee gi 
gan reciting. The other chie 


PTT TT TTT TTT 


Doing the 
Right Things 


Easier 


The Other Side 


of Meanness 


Fred G. Walcott is Professor o 
Education at the niversity of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, 


Reported 
from Education, LXX. (Decem. 
ber 1959), 255, 

PAAU nyy 


Ee 


esas of farm life had for my 
father an educative effect that al 
pressed itself in homespun Eo 
ments. “The more vou lick, th 
more you can,” he said one dig 
apropos of a neighbor’s “ay 
is team. Speaking out of his lor s 
relationship with horses, he aH 
ciated a principle that upin ea 
people, to Society, and to social i 
stitutions like the school. He Kaew 
that by ignorant mistreatment = 
produce symptoms in the wee 
treated that seem to call for mo 7 
of the same mistreatment. If a Pio 
ent Punishes a child for crying, | h 
thereby induces more crying, es 
calls for more and harsher punis 
ment. , i 
Such phenomenons entail a ap 
cious circle of intensifying enay 
and effect, As one wit put it, Th 


ings 
make us do the wrong p a 
arder.” | myself started suc! äs 
chain re 


* * irst year 
‘action in my firs P knew 


a high-school principal. jli- 


that one of my chief responsib g 
ties was to maintain order in da 
School; Į anticipated miisenene , 
acts before they actually happen 
and so presented a stern cet 
threatening mien. I suspected iye 
tain Pupils of malicious mot! 


em: 

P n th 

and kept a reproving eye nder- 
oon the mischievous this 

Stound” 


began to operate, and ven 
Seemed to me to call for a 
sterner Tepression. Any fool e 
See that T had assumed an ur c 
able position. The vicious C7 
that had instituted continue 
intensify itself, The end of ict- 
relationship is stubborn con 

if not actual defeat. 


Je 


ARG” 
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ace obverse side of this prin- 
= ag I wish to emphasize. 
baat — to reflect back the 
xed Pi we shed on them. They 
itn us the color of their own 
rh ee reveal to us our own 
thie Aa Rise se I learned 
a i best while working with 
e remedial” pupils. These 
on l topli had all the symp- 
a es and deception, to- 
= pe a the most irritating ways 
On acting attention. 

$ r a Mavored boy came late 
e ae every day and osten- 
A e A s ammed his books down 
ral It finally occurred to 

at he needed limelight. I said 


in 


Both Sides of Politeness 


to him one day, “David, how 
would you like to take roll for 
me?” He came up and stood be- 
side me, facing the whole room, 
and I helped him with the diffi- 
cult names. His offensive manner 
disappeared from that day on and 
I had made a friend. 

As soon as they were assured of 
my kindness, these pupils revealed 
a shy but eager affection. “Are you 
going to teach this class next year?” 
one would ask. “If you are, I’m go- 
ing to take it again.” These chil- 
dren had turned on me the warm 
and human side of their nature. 
And so I found that I had come to 

e 


love them. 


© The teacher returned to class with the exam papers and 


requested that all the students sit do 
it is conceivable that you might fo 
case I might be arrested for maintainin 
From Texas Outlook. 

e A teacher had the son of the town’s outstandi 
and banker in her class. The boy cheated c! 
daily work and on his examinations. Afrai 


wn. “If you stood up, 
rm a circle—in which 
ing a dope ring.”— 


ing citizen 
constantly in his 
d to be blunt 
s remark on his re- 


with his father, she finally wrote thi 
port card: “Forging his way steadily ahead.”—From The 


Educational Courier. 


ntly reached the 


e A letter written in a childish hand rece a 
Johannesburg Publicity Association, South Africa, from 
ar that your country 


the U. S. A. It read: “Dear Sir, I he 
is famous for its diamonds. Please 


send me one small un- 


S. Please send it soon.” 


polished diamond. Thank you. P. 


è Preparing for a visit from the 
age superintendent instructed his 
primate either as “Your Gr 
nitary arrived and asked one 
Awed, the youngster replied, 


Archbishop, an orphan- 
charges to address the 
“My Lord.” The dig- 
ow how old he was. 
n.”—From 


ace” or 
little fell 
“My God, I'm te 


Mississippi Educational Advance. 
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Evidence from California T hat 


Typing Belongs in the Elementary Curriculum 
7 Leo B. Harr 


In Business Education World 


d VERY Monday, at Pondham 
Elementary School, the regular cur- 
riculum is ignored. Each fifth-, 
sixth-, seventh-, and eighth-grader 
spends his day taking a program of 
seven electives that he has chosen 
from the 21 electives that make u 
the Monday class schedule. Typing 
is one of these. Every child in this 
school has an opportunity to learn 
to type, and 99 percent of them 
take it. 


One could hardly label these 


Monday electives “frills.” Num- 
bered among them are such re- 


vered subjects as algebra, 


geom- 
etry, chemistry, 


physics, biology, 
Spanish, and drafting, A glance at 


this curriculum should convince 
even the most skeptical that this 
is no run-of-the-mill country school, 
Truly, it is not. And this unique 
curriculum is no temporary fad at 
Pondham. It has been in operation 
at this little school since 1948 and 
gives promise of continuing for 
vears to come. 

i Typing is one of the most 


popu- 
lar subjects in this 


“Monday pro- 
gram.” The first year the program 


went into effect, the Pondham 
Board of Trustees purchased 19 
new standard office typewriters, 
The enrolment was so heavy that 
we had to rent four more machines 
the first year. The enrolment has 
remained at capacity every year, so 


basanan aaa 


Leo B. Hart was Principal 
of Pondham Union Bremani 
School, Pond, California, for ai 
years until his retirement last ane 
Reported from Business Educa it. 
World, XL (January 1960), 
A aaa a aaa 
we eventually purchased the ma 
“rentals.” The school already ree 
a portable that has been pus al 
into service as often as the pa 
ment demanded. It he 
ushed hard. F 
j We do not use the customary 
small typing tables. We took T ng 
old tables about eight feet Pe 
and 30 inches wide, remode on 
them, and put three machines bor 
each one. There is ample space ing 
side each machine for a tyP! er 
book, and plenty of practice PiP in 
is always available on the she 
front of the typewriters. day 
The seven 40-minute Mon 6 
typing classes average abn the 
students and accommodate al ‘ou! 
children enrolled from the sep’ 
upper grades. We have TONS i 
arated the students by gra 
age so each class usually mali 
students from all four gades i 
ages range from 10 to 13. s50 
student works on his own tu 
and travels at his own speed- that 
dents use the same textbook oob 
is used in the local high s¢ J 
Are 


has 


es 
nd 
b 
) 


ii 


ELEMENTARY TYPING Al 


ja Pte ae tests are the same 
ined — tests that the high 
ere a = scheduled typing 
m park sad s, but the children 
retest o use the machines 
on dee their free periods, as 
Pian a a efore school and at noon- 
oe pt are also permitted to 
ji e peo papers, includ- 
i e : for their newspaper 
ee oP i ci their yearbook. This 
Wes = never locked. Since it dou- 
Saia As, workroom (for 
forth k d lesson plans, and so 
all ent is not uncommon to find 
wake Than in use any day of the 
in w n E no teacher on duty 
Ees Tened, uring these free prac- 
M a usually begin typing in 
és a grade and they are likely 
iouen i for four years. Al- 
of ee m do better than others, 
Went he general group accom- 
aiiee is very good, and the 
leas = of some individual 
thin ta bs pees The de- 
a the 5 = is a natural outgrowth 
mS ln i: AE is the students’ de- 
sien to improve their own 
ienie nt, rather than to beat 
yping T that works wonders. 
Fe owever, does become a 
oP nhc - affair the last month 
ol as the best typists strive 


to t 
Op e 
« ach other i 
honors.” er in a race for 


NON- 
ON-TEACHER TEACHERS 


Dur 

Son, A the first years of this pro- 

orena n taught b 
PEG grade ye a 

1960 


were 
teachers, 


whom taught a period or two of 
typing and completed her day’s as- 
signment by teaching other elec- 
tives. Now one teacher is employed 
to teach all typing classes. Two 
young mothers who live in the com- 
munity have filed this posi- 
tion successively—and successfully. 
Each is a graduate of the local ele- 
mentary school and each was à 
secretarial major in high school; 
neither attended college. Each had 
secretarial experience, and each 
has done a superb job of teaching 
the classes. 

Each year the caliber of the typ- 
ing classes improves. In the begin- 
ning, students attained speeds of 
15 to 20 words a minute. Last year 
a seventh-grade girl set a record 
of 71, an eighth-grade girl did 69, 
two sixth-graders reached 62, and 
two fifth-graders did 40. 

VALUE IS RECOGNIZED 

At Pondham we believe typing 
belongs in the elementary school. 
Letters and verbal comments from 
graduates indicate that typing has 
been a most valuable help to them. 
They say it aided them in their 
high-school spelling and compost 
tion assignments and that it helped 


them get better grades in all sub- 
en work was 4 


ake good use 


jn the course 
school education. 


How Can We Get Students up to Cloud Nine? 


Meeting Reality in the Classroom 


Cart A. Brown 


In The English Journal 


A VW ANY English teachers have 
come to realize that there is very 
little relation between the litera- 
ture they teach and the material 
which many students will read 
after graduation. Sometimes this 
gap is so large that it is never 
bridged and the student’s school 
experiences have no relation to his 
real life. In other words, for every 
adult who continues to read the 
type of literature to which he is 
introduced in high school, there are 
probably several hundred who, in 
their adult life, read nothing but 
popular paperbacks and maga- 
zines. 

Habits of reading certain specific 
publications are often fixed even 
before high-school age. It seems 


more logical to start where the 
student is, and then work u 


from there instead of always to 
talk about an unobtainable dream 
castle in the skies which is too 
fairylike and unreal to hav 
connection with the actual 
of his future everyday life, 
With this in mind we conducted 
at Northern High School a unit de- 
voted to the study of available cur- 
rent magazines. The results of this 
unit were not only enlightening but 
amazing. 
It was noticeable that some of 
the most disinterested students 
were avid readers of lurid and sen- 


e any 
events 


——— aaa 


a t 
Carl A. Brown is a teacher 4 


Northern High School, a 
Michigan. Reported from 


English Journal, XLIV (January 
1960), 41-43. 


„n 
sational “pulp” magazines yi 
were often the only reading mate x 
ial available in their homes, so™° 
times even lovingly provided ae 
the parents for the children on de 
theory that they furnished nee 
moral and sex education. 100 
To learn—as we did from he 
eleventh-grade students—that ine 
magazines they read regularly t 
clude—near the top of the r 
some of the more lurid magazino 
published was astonishing tO od 
more cloistered members of jist 
teaching staff, Although the re 
did include several of the ™™ 
popular respected magazines, ne 
was, as a whole, obviously not yi 
which would have been prepa 
by English teachers. u 
The next step following the ‘ e 
vey was to hold a discussion i? e 
participating classes, Students “pen 
asked to think carefully and any 
list their reasons for reading -jy 
magazine, and to include fav? 
reasons for reading their ow? "4 
Orites. Reasons were combine 


es? 
condensed. It appeared that Jea” 
students read magazines: tO a 
RC 


MA 


MEETING 


= an domestic and foreign; 
a ee (just to “kill” 
a Orn for instruc- 
mda to have imaginative 
be oF aa t gain understand- 
Paaa her peoples for help in 
ib g he tein for advice in 
ee ee problems (personal 
ame “ick and for self help to 
Sonal ar success, and voca- 
ei Ree ET Illustrations 
Pas Be = at out during the dis- 
sld be ts how these aims 
ane. realized in specific situ- 
The R 
A es step was to distribute 
ala oe ers of the classes a copy 
ME nt Saturday Evening Post 
for T (The Post was selected 
thone i study because, even 
pitaa is a recognized adult 
wide tet it seems to have a 
Baal to T y of features which ap- 
Hgheadhnel genuine interests of the 
hie o students and also be- 
fie ae ‘consistently free from 
dieton type of humor and 
Glass eat a advertising.) The 
he Soe was then used to list 
which go pa ‘ypes of materials 
naes, o the makeup of the 
T 
as Pr vege discussed and listed 
as oe pa pee art, index, cost 
fos silt ents a ue received, stor- 
ors, adv icles by qualified auth- 
tions fo ertising, poetry, illustra- 
too stories and articles, jokes, 
Bless Agee special features. 
E Mone, was devoted to 
int Intensive of one sample story 
study. Then an ar 


ticle 

of ears 

1 special interest was Tea 
960 


REALITY 


and studied. Following this, other 
editions were examined and dis- 
cussed with emphasis on the scope 
and variety of interests and mater- 
jals covered. It was at this point 
that students borrowed copies to 
continue reading entirely of their 
own accord. 

Advertising was the next study 
undertaken. The tricks and skills 
of the advertising writers were 
noted as the examples were exam- 
ined for such qualities as origin- 
ality, integrity, color, brevity, hu- 
mor, slogans, catch phrases, beauty 
and luxury appeal. To provide ac- 
tive creative participation, students 
were assigned the task of writing 
advertisement for a 


a magazine 
the mar- 


new product 
ket (an inven 
This actual attemp 
“aa” made the pro 
tising much more rea 
teacher a chance to poin 
ethics of false an 
that are all too common in the 
“pulp” materials many 
been reading. 

Other perio 


reading and sharing oF 
morous special features, listing new 
to vocabularies, dis- 


words added 
and broader jnterests, 


covering new 
and erceiving values more appat- 


These 


e in ana- 


rked increas 
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lytic skill and frequently a change 
of attitudes and interests, 

Culture comes slowly at best. 
But it does not come at all toa 
person who never contacts it on a 
level that he can understand. I 
have long believed that the an- 
cient literary masters are likely to 
be a little moldy 
readers of today, who live ina 
modern city and have only a very 
limited relation to an historical 
English background. Stu 
not necessarily 


for the young 


n a star 
baseball player’s Successful tech- 
nique than jn Romeo’s antique 


on final exam; 


DIGEST 


methods of “pitching woo. Rie 
every English teacher who dotes = 
the story of Prometheus, a = 
and modern youngsters ie 
know the thrilling story of hat 
satellites. Should we insist 
thev wade through a million pee 
of mythology before they Tene or 
word about modern anede a 
the conquest of the Arctic b} 
modern Nautilus? ve BNE 
Should we help them to wet 
real step forward, or concen our 
entirely on moving them from as- 
own cloud nine to cloud a 
Suming that we can get Hem, 
that cloud nine in the first place! 


mination papers . . I 
all our pedagogic 


rning doth make thee mad,” a small 
tasty Sample of facts i 


our sanity, Starting with errors 
student wind Up with Correct 
perversity? Follow; 


her) £ Dickens was etd 
ae er) famous Novel, “Twi -Told Tales 
£ » s el, “Twice-To! 
i Prite > ney Carlton dies saying, ”I only regret 
an bi 0 give to » In 
Co! My count toe 
vli Ae Sei farce of a topie sentence and a 
Serve to enlight, paragraph, Stream consciousness will 
inks in a a Pa and straighten out the mental 
than the thi nt. It Won't be 


end so far fro 


Ete 


a priori reaso; 
scrambling 
someth 


Fa Submitted at begin so bravely and 
Clearing House, original 8oal.—Ry 


ance might restore 
» Would not the average 
answers through sheer 
ning, isn’t it obvious that 
of the facts we wish to 
ing closer to the truth than 


very teacher of English 
are a fi 


any more confusing 


hel K, Harte in The 


manr” À 
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Encouragi 
couraging Growth of Student Teachers 


St j 
udent Teachers Try Action Reach 
Arex F. PERRODIN 


In The Journal of Teacher Education 


( 


=> a 
lice that the stu- 
pte test T iad Ben an opportun- 
him te hemi = action, to help 
an oa tis own strengths 
tö: deve gas as a teacher, and 
will bolta <a raa Ar OSS that 
eS on to dhs og ame 
ecently, i ar 

aie ean R a effort to encour- 
Ea a ity and at the same 
svi em to the develop- 
Bervi. eerie ptin skills, su- 
atte Ge Eve sett at the Univer- 
N a . encouraged ele- 
try a stoi Ria teachers to 
research, rh i version of action 
ples of kiia ollowing are exam- 

summaries taken from 


Stude: 
nt acco 

a t ©. É 
ences: ints of their experi- 


EXAMPLE 1 


Prane Level: First. 
ormation « How can I obtain in- 
children concerning this group of 
Proving Which will aid me in im- 
Eroup? my teaching with this 

Ty x 

rae If a survey is made 
this info and television interests 
Buide to rmation will serve as a 

Action Tene my teaching. 
lative re aken: (1) Studied cumu- 
economies to determine socio- 
ability status and intellectual 
study, (35 children involved in 
guide (2) developed an interview 
reading ntaining questions about 
(3) tae television interests; 
Gradedtterviewed the 22 first- 


S $, rl 
1960 using this guide; and (4) 


Vaan 


—————— 
Alex F. Perrodin is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of 
Georgia, Athens. Reported from 
The Journal of Teacher Education, 
X (December 1959), 471-74. 
RS 
tabulated these data and attempted 
to draw implications for teaching. 
Findings and Evaluation: 
Found information on books chil- 
dren had at home, children’s inter- 
ests in these books, magazines in 
the home, and indications of inter- 
est in parts of newspapers; (2) 
children indicated interest in books 
with color pictures, yet some pre- 
ferred to read or hear the story 
without looking at pictures; (3) 
boys preferred animal and western 
stories but girls preferred fairy 
tales and travel; (4) all children 
had TV at home; viewing habits 
varied greatly, but comedies and 
westerns were their favorite types 
of programs; and (5) this infor- 
mation enabled the student teach- 
er to become better acquainted 
with her class group and served as 
a valuable guide to her planning © 
learning experiences. 


EXAMPLE 2 


Grade Level: Second 


months of school year). , 
Problem: What teaching proce- 


dures and materials shoul 


with the advanced 
dren who completed 


grade basic yeading 


(last 


the end of March? p 
Hypoth esis: If these children 
n reading books of their 


are guided ir 


own choice, ll continue to 


they wi 
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in in reading skills and will de- 
Palp fürther interest in reading. 

Action Taken: (1) Both student 
teacher and supervising teacher 
read widely available materials on 
‘individualized reading programs”; 
(2) collected books from a variety 
of sources; (3) made plans for and 
explained proposed program to 
children; (4) prepared individual 
record sheets entitled “My Read- 
ing Record”; (5) allowed minimum 
of 30 minutes per day for individ- 
ualized reading and developed 
with the children guides to selec- 
tion, reading, reporting, 


and re- 
cording. 


read 


other children became more inter- 


EXAMPLE 3 

Grade Level: Fourth. 
; Problem: How can I best help to 
improve the Yeading of the slow 
reading group? 

Hypothesis: 1f children are - 
vided with interesting reading a 
terials at thei g level and 


S Ir readin; 

é y guided instruction 

in word recognition skills, ¢ 
and skill] 


gain confidence 
ing. 

Action Taken: (1) Checked on 
children’s reading-grade 
ments and ability levels; 


vided basic readin 
their 
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aid in developing daily gee | Se 
used phonies, recordings, TOA a 
companying cards in rela 1. (5) 
daily reading program; an aphed 
developed daily mimeogra 
teaching and drill materials. 0) 
Findings and eer D: 
Through conferences, teac ne ate 
servation, and teacher-prepay z- 
tests, evaluation of children’s Pale 
ress was continuous; and (2) they 
dren gained in contidence. iI 
gave evidence of improved att oi 
toward reading, and Boor eve? 
teacher-prepared rend ne et 
ment tests showed improvem 
EXAMPLE 4 


Grade Level: Third. e 1e 
Problem: How can the BP aoe 
corder contribute to a sound e€ 
tional program? ding 
Biupsthesia, If a tape. ppe , 
is made of parts of a unit 4 prove 
children will be helped to: Ure 
in their writing and speakine sent 
Action Taken: (1) The $ upils 
teacher planned with age on- 
for a program based on 
going unit theme; (2) hich S° 
Wrote paragraphs from w pd- 


: recor 
lections were made for the 1 


ag abili” 
Ing; (3) children of varying bord 
ties were selected to do the T ayed 
ing; and (4) the tape was P 
ack for group evaluation. Pra 
Findings and Evaluatio ei 
All ability levels took part a 
fited from the experience; | 
ren were enthusiastic in i s 
sire to improve writing an an 
ing; (3) all children hao ag 
Portunity to learn from th line 
ing of information; and ow ue 
Student teacher gained mo cht 
Sights into behavior of t 
ren involved, 


OTHER PROJECTS a 

š see a 

Several other oe stv 
Projects were developed i 


r5 
: viso 
dent teachers and their supe? c 
MAR 


u 


ACTION RESEARCH 


= interesting one was used in a 
oo a to help in the preven- 
[eet mental-health problems. 
T a in a fourth grade was de- 
n o encourage natural curios- 
i of children in such a way as to 
oe to a planned school pro- 
i n This one involved the selec- 
sa a Saari grads children of 
ina ie ystery of the Week.” It 
a s n of questions raised in sev- 
a Si classes. Written on the 
eee ei was the heading “Mys- 
fo ae ne Week,” and the “mys- 
s included “How much is one 
7 Wee from a filmstrip 
bs e ie How was soap made 
by a aa from a story read 
i wes are group; and “Why 
Pile A serve Valentine’s day?” 
TS Te discussion of the need 
a entine box. The children 
eh aes to act as detec- 
viding a o try to obtain clues pro- 
ka tee ERT to questions such 
Boson ut kept the answers to 
Ea es until the end of the 
Ma action-research examples 
: liane A as substitutes for 
RR ah nee program. Neith- 
fi rage y intended to take prior- 
a studentteaching e functions of 
ey have E EX PErisnce But 
i provided an opportunity 
student eri ent ol re 
find thes = er as an individual, 
y have given him an op- 


F. EACHING is a lot like 
ma sometimes they don't. 
‘xy ure you use.—James Hump. 


TT VE 
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portunity to try something not or- 
dinarily associated with the super- 
vising teacher's successful proce- 
dures. 

Careful preplanning with both 
the college supervisor and the su- 
pervising teacher was done to avoid 
any threat to the security of the 
established procedures of the su- 
pervising teacher. At the same time 
both student teacher and super- 
vising teacher have had an oppor- 
tunity to develop a better under- 
standing of the basic skills of ac- 
tion research. They have been sen- 
sitized to problems of teaching; 
helped to define these problems; 
enabled to state hunches as hypo- 
with some oppor- 
these beliefs and 
Juating the 
dures that 


theses; provided 
tunity to test 
then to try ways of eva. 
findings and the proce 
were used. 
Sufficient time has not elapsed 
to determine whether the learn- 
ings involved in these experiences 
will be tried again in the solving 
of new problems as the students 
continue in the teaching profession. 
However, it is hoped that the in- 
terest which has developed, the 
skills that have been obtained, and 
the satisfactions which have ac- 
crued from solving small prob- 
lems will give the neophyte suffi- 
cient confidence and understand- 
ing of a useful method to attack 


larger problems as they arise. 


times they bite 
on the kind of 
ty of Maryland. 


ing. Some 
depends 
hrey, Universi 


fish: 


Essentially Perceptual Learning 
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The Process of Reading 
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Guy T. Buswetr 


In The Reading Teacher 


z oS 


in children first enter 


school they have already learned 
to communicate through speech, 
The process of learning to read 
can best be understood by relating 
it to the nature of speech and to 


the experiences which children 
have had in lea 


Psychologically, 
speech and re 
lar, the differ 


ences in word 
learned that th 
speech depend o 


in which the words 


The essential 
tween knowing h 
how to understan 


differences be- 
Ow to read and 
d oral Speech js 


e isual perce?” 
the substitution of visual Ps or 
tion of printed verbal sying he 
the auditory impression © 


cen. The 
same symbols when spoken aie: 
thoughts expressed are the an 


the Vocabulary is the same, Th 
the word order is the pant, 
new problem in reading is to abols 
to recognize the visual sy™ a 
with accuracy papon 
speed. jal i$ 
The unit in reading mater ech» 
the same as the unit in Prob" 
namely, the word. The first Pec 
lem in learning to read is a an¢ 
°gnize these printed symbols ing 
to relate them to the correspo”? eri 
Speech symbols. The early Ase 
can schools failed to see this er 
tial relationship and instead Í 
uced reading by teaching firs 


and 


n 
p the 


or 
Guy T, Buswell is Profe ins 
Emeritus, University of Califo he 
Berkeley, Reported from mbe" 
Reading Teacher, XIII (Dec? 


yan” 


1960 
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me bh alphabet, then syl- 
they meee al gor eo 
whole words = a 
ever, studi fe phrases. How- 
iaca ae i ae a tachistoscope 
ie meal H familiar words can 
mie about as quickly as 
that short a or syllables, and 
can be it familiar words 
ily as Ses. see aiast as read- 
ò ras. 


WORD PATTERNS 


Boa e of the extensive re- 
EE “ee type has been to em- 
Wird bs S reading deals with 
dividi on rather than with in- 
Bie : etters or syllables. To be 
sn n initial learning of new 
fiten 5 muon may need to be 
e ack he sequence of certain let- 
chila aan ean but when the 
fects s learned thoroughly to 
of ll A a word, the relationship 
disap = i of word and difficulty 
4 ao Learning a word is not 
Bee, i of getting the meaning 
Ules t sum of the letters or syl- 
cee from learning to 
gnize it as a whole much as 

One learns to iz 
The as recognize a person. 
be pes of words should 
ing ee so thoroughly that, dur- 
thinims process of reading, only a 
given m of attention needs to be 

Te to these details. 
ga ee research has 
ieee it is easily possible to 
in oe familiar word in one- 
Not follow A a second. But it does 
nize 199 that a person can recog- 
Reading i words in one second. 
is not a process of rapid 


recognition of one word after an- 
other. Rather, it is a process of fus- 
ing the meaning of single words 
into a sequence of meaning. The 
total act of reading is, therefore, a 
combination of the visual recogni- 
tion and the central thought pro- 
cesses that are stimulated by them. 

This complex act is sometimes 
separated into the mechanics of 
reading and comprehension. This 
may be a convenient way to ana- 
lyze the total reading process pro- 
vided one understands clearly that 
both are necessary for the com- 
plete act of reading. Several stud- 
ies of oral reading in the first grade 
have shown that pupils sometimes 
carry on the process of word- 
calling without any apparent com- 
prehension of the fused thought 
content. 

RATE OF READING 

st 30 years there 
has been wide interest in reading. 
And today the fact that an increas- 
of young people con- 
tinue their education beyond high 
school is focusing new attention on 
rate of reading. However, in spite 
of interest and research into me- 
chanics and methods there is little 
evidence of the application of these 
in such a Way as to increase the 
rate of reading among_ students. 
Yet, the demands of college pro 


grams continue to ut an even 
greater strain on the slow reader. 
The usual rate of reading non- 


technical material at the end of 


the elementary school is about 250 


words per minute, while for col- 


During the pa 


ing number 


rT 
= ~ VE 
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lege students the average rate is 
about 300 words. This smallness of 
the increase beyond the rate of the 
elementary school is a cause of 
much concern, particularly in view 
of the selective character of the col- 
lege population. 


RESEARCH ON RATE 


There has been a great deal of 
research on methods of increasin 
rate of reading. One method h 
been to use flash cards or tachisto- 
scopes to induce quicker percep- 
tion of printed words, By and large, 
the results have been disappoint- 
ing. In an attempt to deal with rate 
of reading in 
situation, 


as 


Y, attention has 


of exposing, or 


Successive lines of a 


of comprehensi 
: ion 
be increased far p, : 


rates usual] 
classes, Eyi 


EE SY”=N Ot 


companied by gains of not raora ; 
than 10 percent in speed of recog 
1th . P 
” ‘There have been extreme cam 
for gains in rate of reading T nE 
quite beyond the credulity Q vall 
ious researchers, but there is = 
substantiated evidence from hat 
Search on rate of reading ee 
leaves little room for doubt tha x 
sizeable increase in rate me 
loss in comprehension coul at- 
achieved if schools were map 
tempt it seriously, There is no io 
port in research for the popular er- 
tion that the slow reader is sup 
ior in comprehension. 95 
An increase in rate by eee 
Percent by the end of high s€ 
would be of incalculable moet 
those who go on to college ae 
would make possible incre’ cal 
breadth of information and More 
for those who leave school. ed; 
Serious research on rate is nee ate 
ut studies now available a 
that, at the college level, oo to 
reading may be forced from 1 


the 
300 words per minute ree 
reader’s Present rate witho 
b; 


com 
reak in the level of tested 
prehension, 


THE BASIC PROBLEM 


þ- 
cl 

In the writer’s view, the pe 
g of reading is basically a P first 
em of visual perception. T eri 

goal is to enable the child to sy 
meaning from printed verbal a nel i 
bols at the same level of functi? t- 
efficieney that he has already om 
tained in getting meanings “yas 
Spoken words. The child p 

MAR? 


in 


READING 


ened to interpret speech at a 
ae level before entering 
fadi T first obligation of the 
ee n class is to produce this 
EE ficiency with respect to the 
{s a A le a of print. There 
om a stitute for this ability; this 
Timing Stig ee The process of 
doing Sang is the process of 
es ae of reading are less 
ity is ors basic reading abil- 
aften A ea The school has so 
ug ae tered its program of read- 
ofthe h secondary objectives, some 
Faery of adie value, that the 
ing is jective of teaching read- 
il tet achieved. The writer has 
aË an = college classes students 
iera a eae intelligence who 
thele Wass » clumsy readers because 
weed, = reading ability was per- 
sete ak : level off too soon. On 
belo, Pane reading they scored 
he sixth-grade norms. 

isin a to read a foreign lan- 
tual le a parallel case of percep- 

arning. If I want to learn to 


Children and Adult Reading 


© It would be an amazing revelati 
eral if they knew that about one-th 
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read the Russian language, my first 
task is to learn the words when 
they are printed in Russian and to 
associate them with their mean- 
ings. My goal is to learn these 
words in their various forms so 
well that I can read them at the 
same rate as I read my vernacular. 
I do not need to be taught how to 
think, or how to solve problems, or 
how to spell, or how to improve my 
personality by reading Russian, or 
what the great classics of Russian 
literature are. These may be good, 
but they do not teach me to read 
Russian. I already know how to 
read, but not in the Russian lan- 
guage. 

The reading process is basically 
this kind of perceptual learning. 
The school needs to know how to 
accomplish it more effectively. The 
present intellectual climate is more 
favorable to basic research on 
methods of teaching reading than 
has been the case for three dec- 
ades. Reading would be served by 


some singleness of purpose. 


on to the public in gen- 
hird of our children 
thout any instruction 


could learn to read well and easily wi 
£ this group have ac- 


whatever, and that a large fra 
tually done that before enterin 


ction 0 
g school. It would perhaps 
that a less fortunate 


be equally disturbing to oint out 
we p difficulty, n° matter what 


third would have extraordinary 
m we devise.—Don' 


teacher or syste: 
Clearing House. 


ald N. Nelson in The 


© The average businessman is said to read 250 words a 
minute, but to comprehend only 75 percent of what he 
reads.—From The Journ 


al of Business Education. 


—=* With Education in Washington + 


Tue Epucation Dicest WASHINGTON Bureau 


Grants-in-Aid Wins—When the 
U. S. Senate began debating feder- 
al aid to education on February 3, 
four major ideas were competing 
for approval. 

The first of these was that the 
U. S. government help underwrite 
education by relinquishing to the 
states certain taxes which have in 
recent years b 


Washington, There is the tax on 
ample, and the tax 


ernment to make 
support public 


education. 
Senators rejected ¢ 


The 
his one, 


Period the 
shall meet the 
and Principal 
onds which a 
issueto the 
year in each 
of four years. “As a result, $4 bij. 


uction could 


be started in the four-year p ened 
Mr. Javits said. Again the sena 
said no. . 
The third idea was that o_o 
simply authorize sums from oe 
to year (the amounts might eae 
depending on the condition “tates 
U. S. budget) and let the ee 
decide how to spend their a “a 
ments. Senator Magnuson ould 
Wash.) argued that this ee as 
circumvent such sticky ee for 
aid for parochial schools, segre- 
auxiliary services, and the “ee 
Sation problem. “The states Mag- 
their educational needs,” Me: n 
nuson argued, “The states h the 
what they wish to do (wi stitt” 
funds) legally under their ya s der 
tions.” This concept, too, Wa 
feated, + wor 
It was the fourth idea which * . 
out. Under this concept, ae 
ate specified not only the i ratio” 
of the grants but their du 
and specific purpose. decided 
In Summary, the Senate rants” 
to stick to the traditional £ con” 
in-aid-pattern, earmarking a” to 2? 
trolling the sums that yor ~ 
rom Washington to the sta 
educationa] purposes. 


we 

»_pesp! 

“A Proud Moment. T af 
the sharpness and complex” aly 


oY 
the debate, it took the Senat? of 


two days to approve its — ob” 
a federal-aiq bill. Washingt? yy Wy 
+ Vets were surprised not also uy 
the expeditious action but ont 
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the broad terms of the legislation. 
a The measure which the Senate 
‘pproved was known technically as 
a = amended, and the amend- 
ni s are of vital importance. The 
S provides grants for both 
ser construction and teacher 
: aries for a period of two years, 
Sy $1,800,000,000. The final 
e a the measure was 51-34. In 
och A! column were to be found 
(D. Tear k as Senators Johnson 
ois mt Kennedy (D., Mass.), 
io ie be Ark.), and Humph- 
rath on Minn.). Senate majority 
ae eager credited three other 
ee r or the success of legisla- 
nh ter saying “this is a very 
Par onient for the Senate,” Mr. 
sity gf ee the leader- 
Mich) Phar McNamara (D., 
eohey to icing Pa.), and Mon- 
i tg da), The legislation 
Name i pularly known as the Mc- 
aa Clark-Monroney bill. 
M fae ee Senate debate started, 
‘eas boe it a rather narrow 
th is pean It provided 
Bur bine ans construction grants. 
tei he rules of debate, the 
weigh vas under obligation to 
Mo bet amendments. The 
Daed raat of these were pro- 
her zh S Cotton, Senators 
ken . Javits, and Senator 
ing sen was rejected because 
fn ided either unorthodox 
att ere fe n financing education 
aate sie eee to the Demo- 
cepted eaten which were ac- 
Clark ‘eon those by Senators 
es onroney. The result 


was a piece of legislation which, 
although orthodox in its approach, 
could be far reaching in results. 
The big point, of course, is that the 
Senate has committed itself to help- 
ing school districts not only build 
more classrooms but raise teacher 
salaries. 

Federal-aid proponents now turn 
to the House. There it is freely pre- 
dicted that House policy-makers 
will rewrite the bill, toning it 
down. There are also predictions 
that should the bill pass the House, 
its terms will cover only school con- 
struction. A more liberal bill is 
under threat of a Presidential veto 
should it reach the White House. 


What Are Our Goals?—The goals 
that America should strive for in 
this decade—including the goals of 
education—are under study in 
Washington. Two items are worth 
noting: 

1. The Commission on National 
Goals has begun its work under a 
Presidential directive asking that 
“the panel develop a broad outline 
of national objectives and pro- 


grams for the next decade and 


longer.” 
2. The Educational Policies 
Commission, meanwhile, is “Te- 


of American edu- 
cation,” an NEA official revealed. 

The discussion over goals is also 
being carried on informally around 
Washington luncheon and confer- 
ence tables. Among the personages 
stirring “the great debate” is 70- 


year-old Walter Lippmann, the 
who poses such ques- 


writing the goals 


columnist, 
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tions as: “Is America devoting too 
much of its resources to consumer 
goods and services and not enough 
to public services such as education 
and health? Where is the sense of 
national purpose in our society 
when we spend more money and 
energy on creating shinier tailfins 


while allowing schools to deter- 
iorate?” 


nion at time he 
said: “We must have teachers of 
competence. To obtain and hold 


xplain at a sub- 
sequent press conference, Mr. Eis- 
enhower said: 


“Now, let me 


near Chicago 
where a very dedicated 


citizens went to work to make cer- 
tain that their teachers wer 


i e prop- 
erly paid. The maximum s; 


alary of 


a 


a qualified high-school teacher $ 
that school became $10,000. T 
prettv soon it was picked up z 
the districts and the quality f 
teaching, the morale of the teac = 
er, and of the students and ont 
body else went up high, very a 
“We have teachers for a P si 
pose... They are .. . not an ee 
in themselves . . , We've got 2 
think whether we should have oa 
pletely classical or whether y e 
should center on science alone. us 
must get a standard that erat fa 
a well-rounded student.” pore 
Same press conference, Mr. mi to 
hower said that he was trying nal 
Set together a “panel on natio 
standards and goals.” ore 
It took Mr. Eisenhower Aia 
than 12 months to create the E 
Commission; and it may take 
long or longer for the group 
Prepare its report. G 
The Educational Policies oe 
mission may take as long to k 
lish its conclusions. A spokes its 
for the EPC said that althoug? z 
members are now involved in 
ing to decide “what the contro 
Purposes of education are, the 
cators are far from agreemer j the 
is not difficult to set down 4 0035 
Purposes which American 8° he 
and colleges should pursue, oint 
Spokesman said. But the fi wee is 
efore the Policies Commis “ad for 
to set up educational priorities be 
the decade. This task may ae 
completed until 1961, or late 


ing 
if 
or It 


p that 
Doomed?—The requireme? der 
Students gettin g federal ee 


WASHINGTON 


rr National Defense Education 
Mitek oe an anti-Communist 
AT n doomed—if the 
anything, 1cators opinion means 
a oppositin to this “label of 
xa og against students is 
Pa nE in strength. More than 
B E colleges and uni- 
d have either protested the 
me re or have with- 
nigh wi the federal-loans pro- 
Coad an auie. of it. Major educa- 
‘ive a ociation groups, including 
Dee i Association of Land 
= Stross American Council 
tn ren and the National Ed- 
ee Ssociation, are also against 
oan oe m Eisenhower and Secre- 
Welk a Education, and 
ale lemming have added 
i ee i ige to the effort seeking 
But i provision. 
dice y Congress can make the 
Se . = the Senate, the senti- 
Siete for repeal. This is 
seal x the large support (still 
Setiätor K given to a measure by 
inato ser (D., Mass.) seek- 
en A ony n the affidavit provision 
ities Ja ational Defense Educa- 
A 
fae ae Senator Kennedy is 
ye eke m victory, he is assured 
ie tecn ebate on his measure. 
ths gen ion has been placed on 
Soon a, phos for a vote as 
rights Jo a at body clears civil 
Despi E ation. 
E Den a fact that a majority 
Publican ey senators and Re- 
ministration leaders op- 


Pose th 
e affi noppa : 
1960 ffidavit, its ultimate re- 


~- 
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peal will require a sharp battle. 
Here’s why: 

A hard core of senators will fight 
for its retention. Senators Mundt 
(S. D.), Bridges (N. H.), and 
Dirksen (Ill.), for example, be- 
lieve that there is nothing wrong 
with requiring a student to swear 
that he does not believe in, does 
not belong to, and does not support 
organizations that want to over- 
throw the U. S. government by 
force. “In fact, they should be 
honored to be so singled out,” 
Senator Bridges said on one oc- 
casion. Many Congressmen support 
this view. They have a leader in 
Chairman Graham A. Barden, of 
the House Education and Labor 
Committee, who is on record with 
these words: “I will resist with 
everything that is within me the 
removal of that provision.” 

Another factor complicating the 
removal of the affidavit provision 
is its link with the “positive” oath 
of allegiance, also required by the 
Defense Education Act. The latter 
requirement is not as objectionable 
either to many students or to col- 
lege officials. Senator Kennedy’s 
bill would not affect the oath. But 
in any debate on the question, af- 
fidavit and oath become confused. 
Senator Russell (D. Ga.) has said: 

“We are rather old-fashioned 
people in my part of the counthy, 
The children stand up ™ the 
schools—there is 20 law against it 
d pledge allegiance to the 


the United States, and to 
t stands, 


yet—an' 
flag of 
the Republic for which i 
and so forth. It seems to me that 


IP ry 
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the loyalty oath and affidavit are of 
the same nature.” 

Most educators see it differently, 
Referring to both the oath of al- 
legiance and the affidavit, Yale 
President Griswold said: “They are 
worse than futile. Belief in democ- 
racy cannot be induced or assured 
by ‘oaths, exacted in advance , ne 


More Milk.—Congressmen want 
America’s schoo] children to drink 
more milk. 

In a debate in wh 
dissenting Voice was 
House of Representativ 
a bill increasing the a 


ich only one 
raised, the 


as necessary, said 
is.) “to kee 

ol enrolment 

participation,” 

As passed by the ouse, the 

m $81 mil- 

lion to $85 million the school-milk 

appropriation for 1960; ang from 

$84 million to $85 milli 


year. This vear jt inv rly 
one-half of the school children 


the nation, attendi: 


nstitutions, 
billion half 


partment of Agriculture announced 
mbursement 


O 


rate by one-half cent hag 
March 1. The schools thus 
the Possibility of higher schoo 
lunch costs. A 
The school budgets are not pre 
pared to meet the Hicrense, a 
Superintendent after another w 
their congressmen. A 
House Tiembers rose to the i 
lenge not only with an gangs 
vote but also with glowing ame 
utes to the milk program. Kage 
ber, this is an investment in 4 ess” 
ica’s children,” said Cong" 
Woman Pfost (D,, Idaho). aid: 
As for the lone dissenter, he fa , 
‘If we are thus to distribute ee 
why not clothing? Suppose, fo plue 
ample, our children need plue 
jeans. Many children hig them 
jeans and, of course, some © plue 
are a little frayed, Surely the t 
Jeans manufacturers must ae J 
Produce all the blue jeans ot ap- 
and I am sure they woul orte 
preciate a Government-supP 
Price for them. health 
“I am interested in the put 
and nutrition of children - - ment 
Wonder if the federal gover! dis- 
can replace the parents m jf it 
charging this responsibility, © 
nas any business trying.” ular 
That kind of talk is not ae 00 
on Capitol Hill in the year | 
vil wat 
The Civil War.—The Civ p by 
Centennial Commission, set "york 
Ongress in 1957, is now A Ha a 
preparing to teach the part hat 
istory lessons connected we Ha 
War and for the observance 
war years, 1861-65. 


« 


yan” 


© Educational News © 


Cances IN SUPERINTENDENCIES: 
ine Sagen, N. Y.: Ralph L. Shat- 
a as resigned, effective July 
Columbus, Mi 
at s, Miss.: C. N. Bra 
Superintendent for a ce 
etire in July a 
Tyler, Tex.. i 
san Tex.: Hollis A. Moore has 
wie to become regional repre- 
ative for the U. S. Office of 


ducation j 
Dallas. with headquarters in 
C CE 

OLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 


tee State Universi ty, 
prasida - D. Richardson, vice- 
Drai nt, has been named acting 
oon ent, Succeeding Grady Gam- 
‘pale died in December. 
See = University, Washington, 
anioanead “Cee W. Johnson has 
valin a retirement, effec- 
Ville: Beet of Arkansas, Fayette- 
excites id W. Mullins, formerly 
avera vice-president of Auburn 
tor to Tone has been named succes- 
cellor of Nork mena now chan- 
ege, Raleigh arolina State Col- 
Miltary e University, Philadelphia: 
‘ee . Gladfelter has been in- 
Pere as president. 
ville, N he ss College, Green- 
merly vi as Leo W. Jenkins, for- 
to John D. president, is successor 
sistant at Messick, who is now as- 
cation a SOE of the Special Edu- 
t Ess Rehabilitation Study of 
Cation, yy mittee on Special Edu- 
» Washington, D. C. 


Centr: 
Oma a State College, Edmond, 
intendent om A. Godfrey, super- 
ceed W, Spo uzant, Okla., will suc- 
Ìiremențt nI Chambers on his re- 
S une, 
Woanthwestern State College, 


‘ath 

perinteng rd Okla.: Al Harris, su- 
een lana at Clinton, Okla., has 
on on pig Successor to R, H. Bur- 


1960 


1S retirement in June. 


~~ 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 
University of Arizona, Tucson: 
Hollis A. Moore, Jr., executive sec- 
retary of the Committee for the 
Advancement of School Adminis- 
tration, AASA, has been named 
dean of the school of education. 

Yeshiva University, New York, 
N. Y.: Hirsch L. Silverman has been 
named chairman of the department 
of educational and school psy- 
chology of the graduate school of 
education. 

College of Education at Oneonta, 
N. Y.: Frank M. Vairo has been 
named assistant professor of ele- 
mentary education. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers Col- 
lege, Edinboro: Herman L. Offner, 
dean of instruction, has retired to 
become regional representative of 
the U. S. Office of Education in 


New York City. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 

James H. Corson, formerly su- 
perintendent at Modesto, Calif., 
has been named executive secretary 
of the California Association of 
School Administrators, succeeding 
Robert E. Cralle, now director of 
the teacher placement office, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los 


Angeles. 

George D. Stoddard, formerly 
dean of the school of education, 
New York University, has been 
named chancellor and executive 
vice-president of the University. 

David A. Lockmiller, president of 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Dela- 
ware, has been elected president of 
the Association of American Col- 


es. 
a aai P. Hayes, director of the 
Foundation for Research on Human 
Behavior, Ann Arbor, Mich., has 
been named director of the Unesco 
Department of Social Sciences in 
Paris, effective in June. Hollis W. 


ŘE 
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er, associate director of the 
oe will succeed Dr. Hayes 
as director. 

Ellsworth Tompkins is now ex- 
ecutive secretary of the National 
Association of Secondary-School 
Principals. Dr, Tompkins, formerly 
associate secretary, succeeded Paul 
E. Elicker, retired, 

J. Kenneth Little, 
stitutional studies, 
Wisconsin, has been 
tor of the U. S. federa 
program survey, 


director of in- 
University of 
named direc- 
l educational- 


a one-year evalu- 
ation study of the scholarship, fel- 


lowship, and educational programs 


of all agencies of the federal gov- 
ernment. 


Recent Deatus; 
Jesse P, Bogue, 
tive director of th 


Sociation of Junior 
age of 70, 


Henry Stilwell, President of Tex- 
arkana College since 1955, and an 


educational leader in Texas for 
Nearly 50 Years, 


formerly execu- 
e American As- 
Colleges, at the 


Research Council 
FORMATION of a 


search in Educatio: 


individuals for re. 
Council may publish 


ere it ob. 
tains the necessary financial sup- 
port. 
Kenneth E. An 


derson, dean of 
the school of education, University 
of Kansas, is chairman of the Coun- 
cil. 
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Project Evaluation S 
Lewis E. Harris, executive see 
tary of the Ohio School Boards = 
sociation, has been named ia 
of a new project on the evaluatio’ 
of school systems. ek 

The evaluation project, ae 
being jointly sponsored by the N a 
tional School Boards aepei ey 
and the American aoe a 
School Administrators, will my 
the approaches, methods, ana 56 
struments used by superior S 
Systems in carrying out ang: oe 
hensive selfevaluations. The p is 
Pose of the study, it is stresse! but 
not to evaluate school systems ee 
to study the approaches to mare 
tion used by districts in evalua 
themselves, been 

A grant of $75,000 has ace" 
made by the Fund for the sane ne 
ment of Education to NE 
study, Headquarters for the jot 
Project will be located in Co ohio 
us in the offices of the 
School Boards Association. 


TV Audience Likes Rickover 
THe N 


iral 
0! 
the 


est audience response in the 
Year history of the program. 

awrence E, Spivak, pra 
of “Meet the Press,” said tha 107 
program received more than iw 


pect of the mail response 


at viewer comment was V of 
mak 


| 


v 


See 
"A eee 
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unani in i 
ch ein in its praise of Admiral 
oa s remarks. Rickover—as 
a F in numerous speeches— 
a 
ed for fundamental changes in 
the Americ. i i 
patie an public-school system, 
3: mi that “the children in our 
‘-hools are i 
wasting ir ti 
nel asting their time on 
ong A jects which have nothing 
with education whatsoever.” 


patel Seminar 
re poe S. school administrators 
Sees regen this month in the 
oes Se Foreign Seminar in 
ee | r Ne participants were se- 
a om more than 600 candi- 
Sa y. the Board of Foreign 
cholarships, s 

W 
"R aog of the administrators 
on, rance and Finland; the oth- 
foe oe and Norway. They 
itis i ng lectures and discus- 
pari ie foreign capitals com- 
an ee and American ed- 
Bremse E and are visiting 
o hools and conferring with 
T administrators, 

fatten Office of Education 
S ease ering the project under 
Siem, of national Exchange Pro- 
of the Department of State. 


is 


AASA Convention 


L 

et oo of present-day educa- 
by mse ee were considered 
istrators an 20,000 school admin- 
annual and educators at the 92nd 
can As convention of the Ameri- 
Shai, Fee of School Admin- 
tic City, held Feb. 13-17 in Atlan- 
conferen, N. J. The theme of the 
ing wi ce was “Creating and Cop- 

ith Change.” 
e 
196 ap akers at the nine general ses- 


~~ 


sions and more than 100 group 
sessions and section meetings in- 
cluded leaders from all phases of 
education as well as such political 
and industrial figures as Governor 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, New York; 
U. S. Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson; and George Romney, 
president, American Motors Cor- 
poration. 

The AASA will hold regional 
conventions instead of a national 
convention in 1961. These are 
scheduled to be held in San Fran- 
cisco, St. Louis, and Philadelphia. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

March 6-9, Association for High- 
er Education, Chicago, Il. 

Mar. 6-10, Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 

Mar. 24-26, National Aviation 
Education Council, Denver, Colo. 

Mar. 25-30, NEA Department of 
Elementary School Principals, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Mar. 27-April 2, Wh 
Conference on Children an 
Washington, D. C. 

Mar. 29-April 2, National Sci- 
ence Teachers Association, Kansas 


ite House 
d Youth, 


City, Mo. 

Dares or THE Cominc MONTHS: 
April 3-9, National Library 

Week. 


rican Personnel 


April 11-14, Ame 
Phila- 


and Guidance Association, 
delphia, Pa. 

April 17-21, 
Childhood Education 


nd, Ohio. 
wee 19.22, National Catholic 
Educational ‘Association, Chicago. 
April 19- 
Arts Association, 
April 20-23, Nation: 
Teachers of Mathemat 


Association for 
International, 


22, American Industrial 
Toronto, Canada. 
al Council of 
ics, Buffalo. 


== === New Educational Materials == 


Catholic Viewpoint on Educa- 
tion. Neil G. McCluskey, S. J. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Hanover 
House, 1959. Pp. 192. $3.50. 
In this book, Father McCluskey 


attempts to give his readers a bet- 
ter understanding of the current 


osophy 
of private “education, the contribu- 


tions it has made to A 
ciety, i 


or transportation, 
textbooks for 


Fat er u: a Jes lit 
A $ 
f f 
priest, 1s education editor of Amer- 


American Higher 
Plans, Practices, 


c to Systemati 
sis,” says Robert K. Carr o 


E 


mouth College, in the introduction 
to this book. 

The authors discuss plans a 
practices of tenure, point a i 
legal aspects of tenure, and ome 
give their conclusions and rec 
mendations. 

The study was undertaken yes 
American Academic Breanne was 
ect at Columbia University an Fund 
financed by a grant from the 
for the Republic. 


atic 
Education and the Peme ers 
Faith. Ephraim Vern Rew 
and Ward Madden. tury” 
York: Appleton -Cen ii 
Crofts, Inc., 1959. Pp. x 
472. $4.25, ion 2 
Subtitled “An Introductie! ook 
Philosophy of Education, u e au- 
ìs intended, according to ipal i5 
thors, to present the prine Proday 
Sues that divide eomrersca j 7 
in respect to the tne se | 
Poses and qualities of both ress i 
education. The authors CNP ty an 
hope that it will help caa lev 
appraise these issues at t 
of philosophical thinking. diret 
The book begins with mocrati? 
Presentation of certain ye “a 
issues, moves on to explore h thon 
Social context within whic voce 
issues must be resolved, 4 es in 
next to the ultimate Soa OS, 
tie, and Spiritual problems sentua 
e issues of democracy eye? 
and finally considers these chool: 
Sues as they occur in the $ ey 
lið 
Administration and r Job? l 
aking in Education’ | ae “a 
Walton, Baltimore, MC? 95 F 
ohns Hopkins Press, 2 
P ' a 
p. 207. $5.00. m 
. This book tries to give oe un 
Sistent form to the mass 
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lated i 
eee working hypotheses, and 
ce ia assumptions that have 
Pd we e basis of thinking in ed 
a mination, i 
‘ie a r, Who is chairme 
Ng of e ok Whe 
me in rap kins University, discuss- 
E i and function of ad- 
Ea “ie in education, the in- 
we, oe he discernment of pur- 
se he ee over-all policy for ed- 
tion a nd necessity for coordina- 
a Ss operation of the edu- 
quirements oe ation, tiie dee 
Structure and a mata oF 


Prolo 
eee to Teaching; Read- 
J; gad Source Materials 
oe Lge Edited by Mar- 
Dielhoff Smiley and John S. 
aries New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1959. P 
xviii +. 590, 7, OO 
See a is designed to help the 
ten e sid teacher understand bet- 
sociolog torical, philosophical, and 
tin cal backgrounds of educa- 


The ci 
reading E +S comprised of text and 
pies of eo around four 
Ueation, Pi in the field of ed- 
Schoo] a e Vocation of Teaching; 
ducation. All; The Purposes of 
text, Pros cnd The School in Con- 
ee i aie essays by the edi- 
readings each of the four sets 
Selves argon ‘The readings them- 
tent, i Varied in source and con- 
lato and Rese) ranging from 
tesman, and io Commager, 


Acad 4 
cmic Procession. Henry M. 


ris 
ia T New York: Colum- 
229, eon Press, 1959. Pp. 
Subtitleg e 
lege ae “Reflections of a Col- 
ident,” this book tells the 


expe a 
rience 

s 
1960 of the author as presi- 


< 
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dent of Lawrence College from 
1926 to 1937 and of Brown Univer- 
sity from 1937 to 1955, as well as 
some of his background experiences 
before he was appointed a college 
president. 

R The author, instead of attempt- 
ing a chronologically-based auto- 
biography, divides the book into 
various phases of college and uni- 
versity life and comments on them, 
drawing on his own personal ex- 
periences. These elements of high- 
er education include: the trustees, 
the faculty, the administration, the 
Students; the alumni, and the pub- 
1c. 
Dr. Wriston concludes this inter- 
esting book with the statement: 
“Let these chapters be read—if at 
all—as a personal view of an insti- 
tution—not an institutional view 


of a person.” 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY 
Storytelling. Ruth Tooze. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1959. Pp. xvii + 268. $5.25. 
Includes 20 stories for retelling. 
Resource Materials for Teachers 
of Spelling. Paul S. Anderson. Min- 
neapolis, Minn.: Burgess Publish- 
ing Company, 1959. Pp. ii + 118. 
$3.00. 
The Arithmetic of Flying. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: National Aviation 
42. $.50. A 


Education Council. Pp. 
resource unit for seventh and 


eighth graders or for enrichment 
of gifted elementary pupils. 
Science Education for Elemen- 


tary School Teachers. Harold E. 
athan Stillman. 


Tannenbaum and N: 
Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1960. Pp. 


xii + 339. $5.95. ; 
Improving Your Spelling Pro- 


gram. Walter T. Petty. San Fran- 
cisco: Howard Chandler, Publisher, 
1959. Pp. 74. $1.40. , 

Peter Gets the Chickenpox, Mi- 
chael Gets the Measles, and Dear 
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i s Child. Marguerite 
ae iene M.D. Minneapolis, 
Minn.: Medical Books for Children, 
1959. $2.75 each. A new Series of 
jar gi paige Pega books de- 
i or children, 

~~. Aus for Elementary Teach- 
ing—A Handbook. (Revised Edi- 
tion.) Irma Littler Paine, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.: Burgess Publishing 
Company, 1959. Pp. vii + 135. 

3.75. 


S Guide to 
erials. (16th 
atricia H, 
Educators 
1959. Pp. xiy -b 


Elementary Teacher: 
Free Curriculum Mat 
Edition.) Edited by 
Suttles, Randolph, Wis.: 
Progress Service, 
346. $6.50. 


Blanche Jeffe 


Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 
ix + 294, $6.50. 


» and Numbers 
Physical Sci- 


d and Ral h E. 
w York: 4 


y y; 
‘65. An introduc- 
e economie System of our 


, .: The 
y, Publishers, 1959, 
0. Wworktext, 

cen English, Rich- 
ard K. Corbin, arguerite Blough 
and Howard Vander Beek, Chicago: 
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Scott, Foresman and Compan 
1960. Grade 9, Pp. 484, $3.48; 
Grade 10, Pp. 556, $3.56. wA 
Modern High School PE iy: 
Recommended Course of a by 
(Second Edition.) Prepare ower 
members of the Science pope ai 
Project, New York: Bureau Colum- 
lications, Teachers College, | + 10. 
bia University, 1959. Pp. viii 
$1.50, Business: 
Everyday Consumer Jewoo 
Wesley E. Scott, et al. pan Incy | 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, j 
1959. Pp. x +4 420. $3.76. nd Edi- 
Building Your Life. ha Lan- 
tion.) Judson T. and Mary . pren- 
dis. Englewood Cliffs, NJi $9.80: 
tice-Hall, Ine., 1959. Pp. 334- E 
e Dawning Space Age Air 
Mehrens. Published by e Bas 
Patrol, Ellington Air Fore avail 
Texas. Pp. 224, $2.00. ae pdu- 
able from National Avitos 
cation Council, 1025 Gon 
Ave, N. W., Washington 6, 
Ivanhoe. Adaptation by S 
Imogene Griffin and Helen P m 
Griffin. New York: Venter ad fo 
1959. Pp. 113. $2.75. Desig 
COLLEGE 


ages 10-14, Í 
in Amer 
The Technical Institute in Fork 
ica. G. Ross Henninger. a nu 
McGraw-Hill Book conna” 
1959. Pp. xi 4 276. $6.06 je to OF 
The New American Gui wog í 
leges, Gene R, Hawes. Neary p 
e New American Li 59. f 
World Literature, Inc., 
256. $.75, 


Genera] 

hittaker, P 
Publishing Co., Ine., 1959. P. 
$12.50. 


L 

College Arithmetic. W. & A 

ton. New York: John Wiley 

Inc., 1959. Pp. ix + 200. 
inancing Higher M: 70k 
0-70. Edited by Dexter Ay go ø 
zer. New York: McGraw- aR? 


| 
Paperbound. 
GUIDANCE 
Ses for Women in Retailing. 
ean 271, 1959, Women’s Bu- 
» U. S. Dept. of Labor, Pp. vi 
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> Company, Inc., 1959. Pp. 304. $2.00, 


+ 52. Available from U. S 
pa ilab u U. S. Gov- 
ton, D. C. B57 Office, Washing- 
Seos. m Choose a Correspondence 
ad Oe Guide for Youth, Adults, 
Cambra elore, Homer Kempfer. 
tient ge, Mass.: Bellman Pub- 
ng Company, 1959. Pp. 35. $1. 


Seiad GENERAL 
A Henares Improvement: 
ieee of the Greenbrier County 
am. L. Craig Wilson, et al. 
B 


Yonkers- 
bok on-Hudson, N. Y.: World 


nn Company, 1959, Pp. xiv + 


} m . 
he Fifth Mental Measurements 


| 


Y 

Ben took. Editor, Oscar Krisen 
ryphon ghland Park, N. J.: The 

1299, P 1959. Pp. xxvii + 


Religious 
gious Concerns in Contem- 


n ai 
porary Education; A Study of Re- 


“lprocal 
nix. N 


cati 
bia ons, Teachers College, Colum- 


n The Creative Use of 
ork: H. argaret E. Mulac. New 
"op arper & Brothers, 1959. Pp. 


o Naf 271. $3.95, 
x chael United States to 1865. Mi- 


site raus. The United States 
‘Nun. a Foster Rhea Dulles. 
f Michio’ Mich.: The University 
D aT Press, 1959. Pp. xiii 
Paperback. ix + 546. $7.50 each, 
Usiness Diction i 
a ary. Louis C. 
malewny and William Selden. En- 
Hall In Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 
Heads? 1960. Pp. 263. $2.96. 
a Lad of a Pedagog; Verse 
‘ig S Degrees of Giddiness. 


= 
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Jacob C. Solovay. Pp. 80. $2.50. 
Aoallahls from author, Fort Ham- 
ilto: i rook 

a a High School, Brooklyn 9, 

Understanding Chemistry. Law- 
rence P. Lessing. New York: In- 
terscience Publishers, Inc., 1959. 
Pp. 192. $3.50. 

New Pathways in Science. Sir 
Arthur Eddington. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 
1959. Pp. x + 333. $1.95, paper- 
back. 

How to Make Your Teaching 
Easier and More Effective. E. P. 
Harvey. Davenport, Ia.: Teaching 
Aids Company, 1959. Pp. xii + 67. 
$2.95. 

Family Life Education Contrib- 
utes to the Preparation of Teach- 
ers. Clifford F. S. Bebell. New 
York: American Social Hygiene 
Association, 1959. Pp. 18. $.20. 

Children Discover Music and 
Dance; A Guide for Parents and 
Teachers. Emma D. Sheehy. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 
Inc., 1959. Pp. vi + 282. $4.25. 

The American Heritage Book of 
the Pioneer Spirit. New York: 
American Heritage Publishing Co., 
1959. Pp. 400. $12.95. Contains 
more than 480 pictures. 

Encyclopedia of English for 
Home, School, and Office. Edited 
by Arthur Zeigler. New York: 
Arco Publishing Company, Inc., 
1959. Pp. 504. $3.00, cloth; $1.50, 
paperbound. 

Conditions of Work for Quality 


Teaching. Washington, D. C.: De- 
of Classroom Teachers, 


partment 
NEA, 1959. Pp. 157. $1.25. 
Teaching Study Habits and 
New 


Skills. Ralph C. Preston. 
York: Rinehart & Company, Inc., 
1959. Pp. vii + 55. $1.00. 

School Food Centers; Operating 
the School Lunch Program. N. L. 
George and Ruth D. Heckler. New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 
1960. Pp. viii + 335. $6.50. 
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eading Guide to Asia for 
aa PERA booklet avail- 
able from the World a 
of the Organizations of the Teach- 
ing Profession, 1227 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


AUDIO-VISUALS 

Speak My Language—Spanish 
for Young Beginners. Two 10” LP 
records with illustrated _ booklet. 
New York: Dover Publications, Inc. 
$4.95. i ; 

An Introduction to Ballet, Let’s 
Look at Great Paintings, and Let’s 
Put on a Play. Three new children’s 
LP albums available from Otten- 
heimer, Publishers, 4805 Nelson 
Ave., Baltimore 15, Md. $4.95 each, 
including illustrated booklet. The 
Painting set includes a packet of 
eight full-color reproductions. 

Educational Motion Pictures, 
1960 Catalog. Bloomington, Ind.: 
Audio-Visual Center, Indiana Uni- 
versity, 1960. Pp. 664 

Educators Guide to Free Tapes, 


READER INFORMATION SERVICE 


Send in this coupon to 
information easily and 
the advertisers in this iss 
the materials listed in 
tional Materials.” 


get additional 
quickly from 
ue and about 
“New Educa- 


| would also like m 
listed in this issue 


ols 
ore information on the following books and other ™? 


i ixth Í 

Scripts, and Transcriptions. ee 
Edition.) Randolph, Wis.: 0. Po 
tors Progress Service, 1960. 
xiv + 225. $5.75. n 
ae e Budge 
ing Your Audio-Visual eg 
K. C. Rugg. Bloomington, Uni- 
Audio-Visual Center, Indiana oot 
versity, 1960. Pp. 90. Single 
free. ir- 

Electricity: How to Make oe 
cuit (Using a Dry Cell). A rde | 
sound film for primary ana beet ‘ 
grades. Available from 


iļmette: 

poedia Britannica Films, TOR 

Ill. $60, b & w; $120, color. film- 
Viewlex Instant 35mm 


ktop 
strip Previewer, This new Sseners 
previewer is designed for to pro" 
and audio-visual directors t pre 
vide speedy and convenien me 
viewing of the increasing educa” 
of filmstrips available tor infor- 
tional training. Additiona jev 
mation available from s BIV% 
Company, Ine., 35-01 Queen 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


O Henry Holt and 
Co. Books ée 

O Christian Scien 
Monitor l 

L Modern Schoo 
Shop Planning 


NEW Books from HOLT-DRYDEN 


The Teaching of Reading 

John J. DeBoer, University of Illinois 
Martha Dallmann, Ohio Wesleyan University 
1960, 500 pp., $5.50 (probable) 


Modern Elementary Curriculum, Revised 
William B. Ragan, University of Oklahoma, with hi 
photo-comments and projects and problems prepared | 
by Celia Burns Stendler, University of Illinois 

1960, 521 pp., $6.00 (probable) 


Ready in March 

Psychology For Effective Teaching 
George J. Mouly, University of Miami 
1960, 544 pp., $6.00 (probable) 


i iews y THE S 
Constructive view CHRISTIAN 


on World News | SCIENCE 
Send in this coupon MONITOR 
for your sample copy- Ose AN 


e a a aa a a mally HEwsrarex 


The Christian Science Monitor 
One Norway Street, Boston 15, Mass., 


Sureau Edhi: °sy. Research 


School Shop 


Planning 


Enlarged and Revised Edition 
$3.85 
184 Pages 


200 Illustrations 


he 

The only book on the market that completely govor ne 
Planning Problems of school shops—unit shops as we f 
general shops, 

As a sch administrator, you will find that sections d 
voted to standards of Physica] facilities of school Saps in 
e be of invaluable help to you and your architec 
helping build a shop thet will sati 

public. Safe 


he 
1 tisfy you, your staff, ang Ae 
ty factors jn shop Planning and requisition for E 
are also Included, as Well as Principles of purchasing ew 
the shop area, Profusely illustrated with pictures of n 
shops and Suggested shop layouts. 
PRAKKEN PUBLICATIONS „on ON 
330 Thompson Street Ann Arbor, Michigo? — 
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A Preliminary Report 


A Look at the Junior-High School 


James B. CONANT 


As 

ag he finst report ‘on my study 
= E plished a little over a vear 
pte ee with the curriculum, 
the va tirang 12, and I treated 
tire te y ears as a unit whether 
yed pai school was a three- 
er finish a gS school. I no soon- 
to oes os my study than I began 
fecting i new developments af- 
E i maan 7 and 8. It became 
iial re my before I completed my 
‘Slag 5 Ons I must have a look at 
8. vas going on in grades 7 and 


ie ee the aid of my assist- 
the sade ts been doing; but, since 
report ay not complete, I shall 
Portant J only a few rather im- 
me developments which have 
what a my attention and indicate 
hich. “Ppest to be some junior- 

F school problems. 
of mie is considerable difference 
i as to how our elemen- 
igh grades, junior-high school, and 
gA school should be organized. 
oan i my study I have found no 
ding considerations to settle 
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James B. Conant, who recently 
completed a two-year study of the 
American high school, is now en- 
gaged ina study of the junior-high 
schools. Reported from an address 
made by Dr. Conant before the 
American Association of School 
‘Administrators in Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, February 15, 1960. 


the controversy between the merits 
of a three-year and a four-year 
senior-high school, I have found 
many arguments in favor of an or- 
ganization which provides an 

at least 125-150 


eighth grade of 
an enrolment one usually 


pupils— 
t find in the eight-year ele- 


does no 


mentary school. 
I have been convinced, also, 


hat we have seen and heard 
ade should be de- 
with specialized 
teachers of the academic subjects 
(English, social studies, mathema- 
tics, science) and specialists in art, 
music, home economics, and indus- 
trial arts as well. And I am in- 


from wl 
that the eighth gr 
partmentalized, 
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ined to the view of those who feel 
Fe the seventh grade should be 
considered as transitional between 
the selfcontained class of grades 1 
through 6 and the fully depart- 
mentalized situation in grade 8. In 
the seventh grade I should advo- 
cate some departmentalization. 

Clearly the density of population, 
the cost of transporting pupils to 
a central school, as well as the 
present building facilities, will 
often be determining factors in re- 
gard to what grades the junior- 
high school should include. The 
6-6 system is found in many dif- 
ferent parts of the United States, 
particularly in rural areas. It could 
be argued that a new 


ly reorganized 
district might well ¢ 


T through 12. 


A possible quesi 


: tion is: At what 
point, in terms o 


£ numbers enrolled, 
aration of the junior 
hools become an eco- 
nomical undertaking? Building 
expenses and amortization enter 
the picture, especially since Į am 
assuming that junior-high-schoo] 
students should h: 


ave an adequate 
gymnasium, auditorium, and li- 
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r ¿pensive 
brary—facilities that are an 
to duplicate—as well as depar : 
talized instruction at least by $ 


8. 


ED 
ATHLETICS OVEREMPHASIZ 


These are all factors of inpor 
ance, but I am sorry to ae ar. 
in many localities interest im Imost 
ball and basketball has been to 
a determining factor in ned not 
the junior-high school. I he tie ti 
been aware that interscholas hig 
valry involved the jon biel 
school, as well as the sige mo 
school. I venture to offer in 18 
pathy to the fuperiatenden’® iness 
gard to the whole athletic r lead- 
I cannot help wondering a 
ers in the community, as W have 
the educational profession, ‘ 
done all they could to sien 5, 
the hands of the superinten ting 
who in some localities are ci o 
an almost vicious overemphas 
athletics. interest 

I have found increasing a e 
in the reading competent dud 
pupils and a tendency to ent - 
remedial reading and deve a 9, 
tal reading in grades 7, 8, -egula 
which is in addition to the we 
English class. The use ot sterio 
levels as one of the major iffere"" 
for placing students in sal stud” 
groups in English and pees ns t? 
ies in grades 7 through 9 $ 

on the increase. sts P? 

I venture to think such they 
preferable to IQ tests ena as? 
Seem to be more relevant ‘plic j 
easier for the general ara o 
understand. Teachers’ opini! ape? 


| 
| 
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course, should be given great 
weight in any scheme of abilitv 
grouping. i 
Among the new trends to be 
found in a few schools is the iden- 
T of at least the highly 
gifted in the eighth grade. These 
students, having finished eighth- 
grade arithmetic at the end of the 
seventh grade, may start algebra 
a eighth grade instead of the 
Fial n. Early identification of the 
ighly gifted seems to me to be a 
mosg promising development, yet 
re has not yet crystallized as 
mf ow large a percentage of the 
hool should be included in this 
Sroup. 
ing are many problems in this 
the - Pe many as 20 percent of 
that ighth grade start algebra in 
on grans, by no means all of them 
bat e taking the most advanced 
athematics courses in the senior 
ay But this procedure should 
ad some pupils in the twelfth 
oe toa considerable amount of 
me in courses of college-fresh- 
a caliber. Coupled with the Ad- 
fara Placement Program, this 
hi cn identification means à 
ce, gifted youth could finish 
Fo in three years instead of 
a x. This shortening of the formal 
eeen period is important for 
‘lose who are going on for study 
M medicine, law, and arts and sci- 
ences, Such a program is suitable 
only for the very able, and there 
en be a danger in a few schools 
an some with insufficient ability 
a be guided into the Advanced 
acement Program. This early dif- 
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ferentiation is another argument 
for an eighth grade of large size. 
One of the most interesting de- 
velopments in recent years which 
affects the lower grades, and in- 
deed the whole system, is the in- 
troduction of what I shall call the 
“American approach to the teach- 
ing of a modern foreign language.” 
At the risk of vastly over-simplify- 
ing a complicated subject, I ven- 
ture to define the “American ap- 
proach” as one based on a hearing- 
speaking introduction to the lan- 
guage and to contrast it with the 
traditional or European method 
which starts with translation and 
the memorization of vocabulary. 
The Modern Language Association 
has been sponsoring what I am 
calling the new American approach. 
I think it is worthwhile to em- 
phasize to administrators the con- 
trast between this revolutionary 
approach and the traditional ap- 
roach, for the difference has im- 
portant consequences for the whole 
set-up of a school system. The pro- 
onents of the American approach 
claim that in a given number of 
years a pupil will proceed much 
further in a language than would 
be the case with the traditional ap- 
and, furthermore, the pu- 
the language at 
age. In other 


tart learning to 


roach, 
pils start to speak 
a relatively young 
words, the pupils s 


think in the language almost be 
fore starting to read or write it. 
] of both meth- 


Eventually the goa 
ods is the same—n@ 
of the language- 

The proponen 


mely, a mastery 


ts of the American 
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method feel that the instruction 
should start preferably in the third 
grade and certainly in the seventh 
So 7 . 
or eighth grade, though if the in- 
troduction to the first foreign lan- 
guage must be postponed until the 
ninth or tenth grade the method 
can still apply. Those who urge 
starting a foreign language by the 
American method in the early 
grades have made a strong case. 
However, the introduction of such 
instruction as early as grade 3 is 
expensive and, the country over, 
would require far more capable 
teachers than are likely to be avail- 
able for many years, Therefore, | 
am inclined to think that unless a 
community has the funds, favorable 
public opinion, and really quali- 
fied teachers, instruction should be 
deferred until grade 7 or 8, 


DANGERS 


for education, i 
al and 


I 


merican meth- 
TSto a 
may come to think th 


dren can 


they graduate from 


without doing any hard work. This 
is far from being the case. 


ready manifests itself in sa 
schools I have visited is that uire 
will be a failure at the acento 
school level to take nog ae 
the competence developed i use 
junior-high-school level by me dbe 
of the new American appia n- 
As I have gone around the oi 
try, I have noted that this y Te 
problem of articulation Daewo 
junior-high school and the srl 
high school is extremely pa kest 
and that often it is the wea sit- 
link is the school system. The It 
uation is made far more hese a9 
however, because of the intro 


coach 
ican appro? 
tion of the new American app yer 


V 
i gat i ie lo 
to foreign languages in tl ew 


grades. Until such time as ine: pa 
method becomes widelv a er 
by the teachers in all grades, H 
cial attention should be erage 
the superintendent to this F 
lem of articulation. st 
Finally, I should like to es 
that when I report my tingian r 
a lay audience (and vou "i an 
call ‘that it is to school er y 
citizens that I direct my nn i 
shall emphasize the supren 
portance to junior- and sero 
schools of their principals. ms 
leadership, or lack of it, see a” 
be of determining importa? the 
refer to their leadership ° ew 
teachers, the recruiting O ion 
teachers, as well as the ae ing 
an atmosphere of underst ph 
between staff, parents, and š 
heavy responsibility rests ap” 
Perintendents in finding 3” 
Pointing the right people t° á 
Important posts. 


ate 


nS 


= 
ns 


Space-Age Education 
Is Only One Factor 


Sizing Up the Sixties 


Lioyp W. Asupy 


In The Nations Schools 


Jue past decade, in retrospect, 
fiot een one of turmoil, of wars 
the and cold, of the ushering in of 
a age. The past decade has 
inter rought a great quickening of 
rest in—and criticism of—the 
i school. School administrators 
i other professional leaders 
metimes have been caught up in 
© maelstrom of events. Balance 
as been difficult to maintain. And 
lance is greatly to be desired. 
Now a new decade is dawning. 
Bit in a democracy do the func- 
tions of the schools change so 
8reatly from decade to decade? At 
all times the goal is the develop- 
ent of each individual as far as 
is interests and capacities will per- 
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mit. The functions remain much 
the same: to create a literate soci- 
etv, to work toward the health of 
the individual, physically, men- 
tally, and spiritually; to develop 
latent skills and talents that can 
make for a life as well as for a 
living; and to inculcate the char- 
acteristics of good citizenship at 
all levels. 

What has happened since 1950 
has not changed these basic func- 
tions. It is true that schools in 
general have placed greater rela- 
tive emphasis on mathematics, sci- 
ence, and foreign languages. Some 
of our people become rather hys- 
terical at times in regard to the 
need for this trend. But must peo- 
ple be drafted to be scientists or 
engineers when they might prefer 
to be poets, social workers, law- 
yers, teachers, historians, or phi- 
losophers? Without the scientists 
and the engineers we would be lost 
in this modern world. But without 
a sense of direction stemming from 
the poets, philosophers, and spirit- 
ual leaders we are even more cer- 
tainly lost. 

Our educational program must 
be strengthened in order to achieve 
balance in the individual and in 
society. This needs desperately to 
be done regardless of the shifting 
gales of certain segments of pub- 
lic thought and expression. 


V. Ashby is Superintendent 
New Jersey, public 
schools. Reported from The Na- 
tions Schools, LXV (January 
1960), 49-51, 84, 85. 
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What of the decade ahead—the 
1960's? Will man be in space 
flight? What of our relations with 
Russia? What of the worldwide 
population explosion? What of the 
economic future of our United 
States? And how do education 
and the public school relate to 
these and similar great problems 
of the decade ahead? 


SPACE FLIGHT 
an excitin 


but the by-products of 


may be 
an flight itself. 
f the Space age 


aspect 
space 


quired to en 


I sure 
tion of Natio 


ade will be to 
the world situation a 
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nation to be strong in all er 

in understanding and in — H 
. = ol- 

as well as in science and techn 


ogy. ' 
While it is certainly true en 
further experimentation will i 


crease our knowledge of a 
space in the future, it is an — 

plished fact that technology af 
science have already reduced th 
size of our world, that the oceans 
have been all but eliminated, A 
that for practical purposes the a 
Sians are our next door neighbor 


BETTER UNDERSTANDING 


Student exchanges at the a 
ondary level with the schools nt 
Russia may well be a develop 
of the next decade, Administrato z 
and teachers have the definite Me 
ligation to be students of “it be 
life. The Russian language W? 
taught more widely. We nee bet- 
understand the Soviet schools hes? 
ter. The descriptions of t jous 
schools brought back by me 
individuals are like oo 
much as the reports of the nr 
blind men who touched the io’ 
Phant. Two specific impress 1) 
seem, however, to prevail: ans 
The Russians, like some Amer hel 
are very dissatisfied with akin$ 
Schools, ‘and (2) they are m‘ j 
moves toward a system resem the 
ours more than was formerly $ 
case. The same seems to be et’ 
of many European nations: “ie 
not make the mistake of aping nar 
System the U.S.S.R. and other sd” 
tions are in the process of dis we 


r as 
mg. Let us, rather, develop aw 
AF! 
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have in the past our own indige- 
nous system related to our own 
problems and to our own people. 
Any other course is ridiculous if 
not suicidal for the nation. 


POPULATION EXPLOSION 


The worldwide population ex- 
Plosion will affect every person in 
the decade ahead, and most cer- 
tainly and seriously the children 
now in our schools. Estimates of 
te world population (now about 
2,500 million) for the year 2000 
range from 4,000 million to 6,000 
million. For the United States, 
now with a population of 170 mil- 
lion, estimates are for 210 million 
in 1975, and 300 million in 2000. 
Biologists are concerned lest such 
Srowth slowly but surely outrun 
the earth’s potentials—this in spite 
of current perplexing surpluses in 
the United States, 

The implications for education 
are clear. It is certain that our cit- 
Zens must learn the importance 
of the conservation of natural re- 
Sources. And our people must give 
Careful thought to the further ex- 
Ploitation of now largely unused 
Tesources, the greatest of which are 
to be found in the oceans, which 
Cover a major portion of the earth’s 
Surface. Education in this critical 
field is essential on a worldwide 
basis, On a worldwide basis, also, 
education, in the larger sense of the 
Word, must hasten the day when 
acceptable principles of birth con- 
trol are encouraged and intelligent- 
ly practiced. 

All the peoples of the world of 
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our generation have a tremendous 
obligation to future generations in 
regard to these matters. The school, 
as an agency of society, is deeply 
involved—whether this is recog- 
nized or not. It is important to learn 
foreign tongues, and we will do so 
as the need arises. The matter of 
resources in relation to population 
growth is, however, a problem in- 
finitely more fundamental, deserv- 
ing of a high priority at all school 
levels, including adult education. 


ECONOMIC FUTURE 


The economic future for the 
coming decade, according to busi- 
ness prophets and economic indi- 
cators, appears to be a rosy one, 
caused in large part by a grow- 
ing population calling for more and 
more goods and services. In the 
precarious world situation it seems 
almost certain that we shall con- 
tinue to spend heavily for modern 
instruments of war and for research 
into the space age. Relatively, oth- 
er types of research may languish 
as a result. Taxpayers may revolt 
increasingly at the only level where 
they can exercise direct control, 
that is the local level—and this 
means schools. Whether increased 
state aid or federal aid will come 
fast enough to relieve overburdened 
local property taxes is a serious 


question. 
Meanwhile it is touch-and-go as 


to what effects inflation may have, 
to an even greater degree, on our 
total economy. One thing is cer- 


tain: The whole problem of our 


economic system represents an 
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area in which a vast amount of 
education and understanding is 
ago of these broad areas, 
education in its most liberal sense 
is essential to a solution and to the 
general welfare of the people. The 
oie is true for other crucial prob- 
lems of our time—problems of ris- 
ing expectations of the less privi- 
leged throughout the world, prob- 
lems of race relations at home and 
abroad, problems of automation 
and the resultant shorter 
week, to mention but a few. 

We can be sure that the next 
decade will be a busy one for the 
school administrator. There will be 
continued pressures in housing, 
staffing, and financing, But more 
important, our problems come now 
with new dynamic qualities and 
with a cumulative impact as na- 


and international 
School objectives a 


must, more than 
the attention and 
school administrator, 


work 


issues, 
nd curriculums 
ever, command 
study of the 


NATIONAL, CURRICULUM 


Because of tH 
total situ 
that the 


he complexity of the 
ation facing us, I belieye 


sion should be 
agement for a full 


Scussion in this area, 


entirety: (1) th 
have no authority to implement its 
recommendation, an the 
weight of the logic which t 


hey car- 
rv, thus preserving loca] initiative 
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and local prerogatives; and a 
that the financial support ni ki 
a project come with no sti st 
tached from whatever the sou on 
Movements and influences re- 
the schools now come too a aig 
quire too much research, an el to 
too costly in staff and er tat 
get the job done on a losal, $ ne 
or regional basis. Bustiormorg e 
riculum changes and Sm i be 
whether we like it or not, n 
increasinglv national on , hap- 
local in scope. This ae E 
pening to a considerable ae oe 
Would it not be better to = the 
tize this rather than leave it to re- 
chance influence of various ree 
lated and uncoordinated pee 
Such questions need to be ra iy 
seriously and answered přomp™ 
by the profession, anprent 
This is in no sense an ME iera 
for trading local control for =a 
control. It is rather an effort E in- 
a way to get the research A that 
vestigation done on a leve itv ê 
can give the local commun cgl 
chance, at least with intelligen ram 
ternatives, to develop a aoe i 
Suited at once to local needs this 
national requirements. u we 
can somehow be accomplished, me 
may one day find an eal 
Program being imposed in mei a 
of a federal system of nen 
the answer to some future nati 
emergency, the 
Such a commission could be © 
ig development of the cane o 
ade in influencing the cours 


ited 
nite 
public education in the Unit’) 
States, 


apr? 


We Need the 
"Second-Eschelon’? Pool 


An Issue in Doubt 


Grorcr GreIseN MALLINSON 


In The Educational Forum 


Since 1957 when the Rus- 
sians launched their first satellite, 
much has been said about the op- 
timal use of the talents, abilities, 
and skills of the American people. 

here has been a great deal of 
Concern that, for a number of rea- 
Sons, much of this potential has 
not been exploited. If true, it is es- 
Pecially disturbing because the 
failure to do so is a threat to the 
National security. 

This point is made eminently 
clear in a phrase from the report 
entitled Pursuit of Excellence, pub- 
lished by the Rockefeller Brothers 
“und in 1958; “. . . an undiscov- 
ered talent, a wasted skill, a mis- 
applied ability is a threat to the 
Capacity of a free people to sur- 
Vive.” 

Perhaps the surprise launching 
of the first satellite may be blamed 
=. = panic and hysteria and for 

> frantic and, in some cases mis- 
guided, efforts to “do something” 
r ront the nurture of talent. It is 
: ear that since that time an as- 
Onishing lack of faith in public 
1960 


education has been exhibited. 

The situation has been made 
worse by the rise of selfappointed 
evangelists who emerged from the 
bushes and rushed into the breach. 
In order to resolve what they con- 
sidered to be a crisis, they have 
proposed solutions that have long 
since been discredited, and have 
sought to tear down what has 
proved through experience to be 
eminently sound. 

Apparently the chief qualifica- 
tions for such evangelists include 
(1) a lost and in many cases dis- 
credited cause that thev have long 
championed, (2) a patent dis- 
regard of the accomplishments of 
American education, (3) a lack 
of knowledge about and sympathy 
with the problems of mass educa- 
tion, and (4) inflexible prejudices. 

Among the leaders of this cult 
are Bestor and Rickover. After hav- 
ing listened to both these men ex- 
coriate American education, the 
writer is reminded of the famous 
statement, “Wine, women, and 
song never made a fool of any 
man. They merely provided him 
with a wider stage and a larger 
audience.” In this case the wine, 
women, and song have been the 
shortages of trained personnel and 
the launching of the Russian satel- 
lites. 

— 

George Greisen Mallinson is Dean 

of the School of Graduate Studies, 

Western Michigan University, Kal- 

amazoo. Reported from The Edu- 

cational Forum, XXIV (January 
1960), 147-56. 
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The writer wishes to make clear 
that he does not challenge the fact 
that these men may honestly be- 
lieve they are speaking with integ- 
rity. Neither does he wish to deny 
them the right to speak forth or 
be wrong. The tragedy, however, 
is that the lay population has been 
far more willing to listen to their 
misstatements and venom than to 


turn to those in the profession for 
the facts. 


DISPELLING THE MYTHS 

Educators have not 
at the switch.” They 
and have been aware 
time—of the problems th 


set the nation, They are 
given the o 


been “asleep 
are aware— 
for a long 
at now be- 
able, when 


face, shorta es all 

trained ernie. I Ear S 
probable that these 
become more seriou 
are alleviated, The 


shortages wil] 
s before they 
shortage may 


leges and universities 


are totally in- 
adequate to provide á 


the space re- 


quired for training the needed per- 
= is a time to examine the pa 
tent of these shortages, er 
the causes, and propose some SO: i 
tions that are consistent with goo 
educational practice. 


SHORTAGES TODAY 


1. Shortages in oe 
sonnel for Science and ee 
—In this category of ee aes 
those persons whose scene aie 
fall under such headings as ene 
ist, geologist, physicist, mather a 
tician, biologist, and engineers in- 
general, therefore, the mong ee 
cludes all those persons oa 
completed the minimum of a areas 
elor’s degree in one of oe? It is 
commonly termed “science. hese 
likely that at least 100,000 of a 
trained persons could be ag 
into the economy every pene are 
the colleges and universities 60,- 
annually graduating less than 108° 
000 students with bachelor's, ae 
ter’s, and doctor’s degrees in t 
fields. y 
2. Shortages in Technical aa 
Sonnel.—These are the persons Tiar 
ified to serve as medical k Oe 
cians, refrigerator mechanics, en 
matic lathe set-up men, panain ec 
chanics, dental technicians, ser 
tronics technicians, automobile $s, 
vice managers, pipeline opet an 
and appliance mechanics. Te i 
nual need for trained person?” , 
this category may be as ie 00 
250,000. Yet, fewer than jized 
are trained each year in “a al 
educational programs. Such +0 wy 
Ape 


Oe N 


ISSUE 
training is obtained through ac- 
credited trade schools, two-year 


terminal programs in colleges and 
junior-college programs, and or- 
ganized apprenticeships in indus- 
try. The losses to our economy for 
our failure to provide training fa- 
cilities in this area are staggering. 

fete) fo) 
They amount to many times more 
than the cost of an educational pro- 
gram for training persons in these 
needed skills. 

3. Shortages of Teachers.—The 
Secondary schools could use each 
year between 12,000 and 14,000 
teachers to fill positions in the var- 
ious fields of science and mathe- 
matics. Yet, the annual supply of 
teachers for such positions now 
ranges between 7,000 and 9,000. 
Many of these positions are as- 
Signed to “stop-gap” personnel who 
© not have adequate training. 
They are trained to teach in other 
fields and are recruited to staff the 
classes in science and mathematics 
simply because they are the only 
ones available. The vast majority 
of these teachers are conscientious 
but fail to reach the desired stand- 
ards of teaching through no fault 
of their own. It is completely un- 
Justifiable to criticize these teach- 
ers. One could hardy place the first 
Person he saw in the pilot's seat of 
a jet airplane and then excoriate 
im for his incompetence. Further, 
no one with common sense would 
assign pilots by such a method. Un- 
Ortunately, the same “sense” is not 
always manifested in classroom as- 
Signments. 

4, Scientific Illiteracy of the 
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Lay Population—The low level of 
scientific literacy of the lay popu- 
lation is almost legendary. It is 
probably more disturbing than the 
problems involved with obtaining 
adequate numbers of scientific per- 
sonnel. In general, the quality of 
our facilities—even though too few 
are available—is excellent. How- 
ever, our programs for general ed- 
ucation science have received rela- 
tively little attention. The recent 
uproar has worsened the situation. 

The scientific illiteracy of the lay 
population is evidenced by numer- 
ous facts. Every year more than 
one-quarter billion dollars is spent 
on fortune tellers, mediums, astrol- 
ogers, and similar quackery. It is 
equally appalling to note that each 
vear in the United States more 
than five times as much money is 
spent on patent medicines as on 
ethical prescription drugs. A com- 
mon stereotype of a “scientist” is 
the slick-tongued operator on tele- 
vision, properly white-coated and 
mustached, selling nostrums with 
a pscudoscientific “pitch.” 


SOLUTIONS 


American education has its in- 
adequacies. Educators have serious 
problems. What are their solutions? 
Those of the zealots and evangel- 
ists are frequently so unsound as to 
be ridiculous. The philosophy of 
“skim the best, and shoot the rest,” 
for example, simply will not work. 
It is tragic that 50 percent of those 
who have superior intellect accord- 
ing to test scores do not complete 
college. Yet, if by some means the 
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entire group of superior corer 
as judged by IQ score ie a 
persuaded to complete college ne 
enter careers in science and Lc 
nology, the number still would be 
far short of meeting the needs for 
trained personnel. 

The educable, “second-echelon 
pool” must be exploited. The op- 
posite attitude taken by one of the 
most vigorous critics of American 
education when he discussed the 
nurture of those students with IQ’s 
of 135 or higher is evidence of 
shoddy thinking. When questioned 
about the need for extending edu- 
cational opportunities for those 
with IQ’s below 135, his comment 
was, “H . . ., let them dig ditches!” 
If this were the only future for 
these persons, and they were all 
set to work, the country would be 
amply furrowed! 

The “pursuit 
namely, the provi 
educational opport 
sons in all p 
trum, is a st 
facts point 
titude for 
other are 


of excellence,” 
sion of maximal 
unity for all per- 
arts of the ability spec- 
aggering challenge, The 


out that talent and ap- 
science, 


» education- 
al opportunity must be broadened 


not narrowed. It means facilities 
for training personnel for all types 
of specialized occupations at all 
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“No wonder w 
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graduation by co: 
From Mississippi 


e are short 
‘when all th 
smetic firms 
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ate 
levels. It implies also an spar’ 
general education program 1m x 
ence for persons not cars 2 
scientific and technological 4 Pe 
sions. They are the ponon S T 
in the long run, establish AET 
mate in which science and 
nology flourish. ah 
This point is well express te 
the Rockefeller Brothers Rep a 
“Our conception of excelle 


; o 
<inds 

must embrace many Di po 

achievement at many levels. 


+. clear. 

The issue, therefore, is eu 
Any philosophy that seeks to æ to 
cate the few, will also ae the 
frustrate the efforts to mai he 
supply of trained PAA re 
facts point out that aioe ab- 
and technical education = abil- 
sorbed by persons of average top: 
itv as well as by those at ag oe 
Thus, intemperate cae ad tO 
on false premises will only ae 
the destruction of the er 
accomplishing the tasks voellenc® 
ahead. We must pursue exce inds- 
wherever there exists human = dif- 
The task will be expensive an ities 
ficult. It will require the t insti- 
of all types of educationa 


privat? 
tutions, both the public and p 
ones, 


Jie 


d 
n 
Tf these facts are not faced, al 
the sacrifices made, the issue oubt 
be in doubt. The issue in , 
will be our own survival. 


ne 
of scientists,” complains nal 
e best chemists are ae 
to make new lipstic 
Advance. 
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A Family Quarrel over Money? 


The Public and Private University 


LAWRENCE A. KIMPTON 


—_ is a saving among law- 
yers that all family quarrels are 
over money, In the controversy be- 
tween the public and private ‘insti- 
tutions of higher education—in this 
family quarrel—the main issue does 
seem to be money, though it cer- 
tainly has other dimensions and in- 
deed deep and far-reaching impli- 
cations. i 

i It is no secret, I suppose, that 
the private colleges and universi- 
a me hard up. There are many 
easons for this unfortunate situa- 
tion, among them the inflation and 
its impact on endowment yield, the 
enormous number of new causes 
that compete for the philanthropic 
dollar, and the widening gap be- 
tween the cost of education and 
the tuition charge that the private 
Institution dares to make. 

I should add, however, that ac- 
tually the major private universi- 
ties are not hard up absolutely; 
they are becoming hard up rela- 
lively. Relative, that is to say, to 
the public universities, which have 
Brown immensely in size, stature, 
and wealth. It is true, I believe, 
that in the first decade of this 
Century and on into the twenties, 
the University of Chicago towered 
in the Middle West. Our competi- 
tion for money, faculty, and stu- 
dents was with Harvard, Yale, and 
Columbia, and our attitude was 
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friendly but patronizing toward our 
surrounding public sisters. I hope 
we are still friendly, but there is 
nothing patronizing today about 
our attitude toward our neighbor- 
ing universities of the Midwest— 
and frankly, we are scared to death 
of the University of California at 
Berkeley. Harvard remains smug 
and Yale aloof, but I can assure 
you that they are scared, too. 
This situation has all the mak- 
ings of the family quarrel I re- 
ferred to, and there has already 


a great deal of fussing and 
aware of 


been 
feuding. I first became 
the growing dimensions of the 
quarrel when the low birth rate of 
the thirties made it difficult to re- 
cruit students. It then was shame- 
lessly stated by recruiters for some 
private institutions that public uni- 
versities were socialistic in concept 
and Godless in instruction; that one 
could not get a decent education 
in a public university among the 
hordes of undergraduates; that so- 
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cial standing and job opportunity 
were conferred only by the private 
institutions. The same sort of thing 
was going on, though in a more 
subdued way, in the recruitment of 
the ever-scarce good faculty mem- 
ber. Department heads in private 
institutions muttered darkly about 
loyalty oaths, legislative meddling, 
heavy teaching loads, and lack of 
freedom for investigation. 

The case against the public uni- 
versity, if one could call it that, 
probably reached its crescendo in 
the field of money-raising. Here, 
all the socialistic and Godless 
charges were Tepeated, but a lot of 
new twists were given to the argu- 
ments. It was claimed that public 


education was extravagant and 
wasteful and that the Private insti- 
tution could do a be 


er cost. Co 


mass production while the private 
university dealt only in Superior 
students in small, well-conducted 
classes, 


) ur public si 
took all this lyin eee he 


. Th - 
nied every allegation, They. a 


ey de- 
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fended themselves, but they did 
not rest their case with a defense; 
they moved on to the attack. ar 
suggested, if thev did not say righ 
out, that the private institution a) 
a relic of a bygone period before 
the public had assumed respons 
bility for education. They even A 
plied that the private iiaa 
served no other purpose today h- 
yond giving the sons and daug 
ters of the rich a phony accent a 
the dubious privilege of sporting 
the old school tie. 


PRETTY ROUCH STUFF 


Now all of this is pretty rough 
stuff, but it still might have a 
ignored as one of those aoe 
brawls that pass, leaving the er 
bers more affectionate even a 

efore, Anyway, there were yer 
dents enough for all on the oe 
zon. And as the economic situati 
improved, money was easier ev- 
come by. But—within the last p 
eral years—a sharp, hard, and pr 
gle issue has arisen which Proy 
to be far more divisive than the 
wild, free-swinging fights of 
past. ' now 

The private universities un- 
have had to raise their tuition e 
til the cost differential bai aa 
public and private is no or 
nominal; it is substantial. a 
than that, the private institut 
would like—indeed, will be po 
Tto raise their tuition charges ee 4 
more within the next few a j 
Here is the rub, To put the P ple 
em in the crassest terms pS* 
—it is hard to market a produ p 

spat 


at 
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a fair price when down the street 
Someone is giving it away. Surely 
it has been only natural that the 
presidents of private institutions, 
singly and collectively, should sug- 
gest to the heads of neighboring 
public universities that they raise 
their tuition rates, thereby reduc- 
ing this ruinous competition. The 
Suggestions have been received by 
the public institutions without en- 
thusiasm; in fact, they thought it 
Was a lousy idea and said so. 

They have their reasons and they 
can state them emphatically and 
persuasively; Free public educa- 
tion is a popular cause. Increasing 
tuition is not a way to win friends 
or influence voters. They could not 
Set by with it in the legislature. 
i STAN, moneys received from 
creased tuition would only be 
subtracted from the general legis- 
ak appropriation, and public 
unds thus saved would be sy- 
Phoned off into roads, public 
Works, and other charges on the 
aes resources. But perhaps the 

st profound reason—and one that 
ey respect—concerns the cen- 
al philosophy of education. Brief- 
Y stated, learning is a gift which 
each state owes to all its sons and 
daughters, 


CALL IN COUNSELORS 


Here, then, we find the issue 
fairly joined, and on both financial 
and moral grounds. Now in fam- 
ily quarrels, it is not uncommon to 
call in a minister, a marriage coun- 
Selor, or occasionally even a judge, 
who tries to reconcile the opposing 
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views, usually seeking a higher 
ground from which a better per- 
spective can be obtained. These 
people are usually right, and oc- 
casionally soothing, but too often 
they ignore the point that the only 
way to live together is to find a 
way to live together. 

If vou are going to have a quar- 
rel in higher education, these wise 
counselors suggest, this is a poor 
time to have it. We live in a di- 
vided world, and higher education 
is probably the key to the survival 
of Western civilization. The only 
thing that should concern us is ex- 
cellence in higher education. More 
than this, diversity, whether in ed- 
ucation or in anything else, is a 
long-established and valued Amer- 
ican principle. We do not want a 
monolithic system of higher educa- 
tion; we need precisely the kind of 
variety that public and private pro- 
vide. And, if there develops a lit- 
tle competition between them, this 
also follows an old and valued 
American principle. 

Now this is the stuff of which 
counseling is made, and I have lis- 
tened to and indulged in a lot of 
it in my time. It is often true, it is 
edifying, and, if it is well done, 
everybody feels just dandy—for a 
little while. But hortatory admo- 
nitions are not solutions to real 
problems and may even keep us 
from facing the issues. There are 
real issues here, and there is no 
point in dodging them by making 
a high-sounding emotional appeal. 

Let us face these real issues. If 
each of us has a case let each state 
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his case. If it is believed that each 
of us is doing the same thing in the 
same way, then there is no such 
thing as a case for the private uni- 
versity, or a case for the public uni- 
versity. I am one who believes that 
each has a case. 


TO EACH HIS OWN CASE 


Why should not we in priv: 
education admit very frankly and 
without invidious comparison that 
we exist to train an intellectual 
elite who have already proved that 
they are worthy of a higher ed- 
ucation? Our private institutions 
should be highly selective at all 
levels of entrance, 
they will be and 
comparatively 
lective organizations 


ate 


but not in purse, 
We can make 


mediately 
needs, 
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must be prepared to experiment, 
to find new wavs, and to provide 
a stimulating leadership for all 
higher education. It can make 
more mistakes than the public nes 

versitv—and I ought to know. 
And, all right, let us throw 1N 
little snob appeal. We do oy 
place else in American life, and : 
do not know why educators have 
to hold up their hands in holy hor 
ror at such a thought. The appen 
is snobbism at its highest lewen 
“You will be with an intellectus 
elite where the very best ca 
possible will be given to your edu 
cation.” a 
These are the rudiments of 
case, I suggest, for private are 
education, It is limited to those W to 
have already proved themselves h 
be outstanding; it is small enous" 
to be flexible and viable; and pa 
ticular care and attention will S 
lavished on those fortunate or 
who belong to this intellect" 
elite. People of means can be a 
to contribute to such an enterp'ie 
out of their desire to encourage the 

recognition and the progress ae 
uncommon man. du- 
The case for public higher © jn 
cation is the opposite of this e 
most ways. There is a great P net 
for a regional institution of hig rer 
learning that is immediately ‘i 
Sponsive to the needs of its oe 
area because it is a creature oy 
a creation of its public. £ on 
young person in America is ed- 
titled to the opportunity for 2? sity 
ucation, and the public univer” d 

symbolizes the kind of hope * 
ape 
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promise that America has always 
represented. Of course it will be 
larger—it has to be. Of course it 
will have a higher percentage who 
drop out because thev are unequal 
to the opportunity. But the oppor- 
tunity must exist. The public uni- 
Versity as it meets the needs, both 
individual and regional, of its area 
is the symbol and the actuality of 
the democracy that is America. 
Now l must speak of this 
deeply troubling matter of tuition, 
and here I suggest the outlines of 
a solution which mav be unsatis- 
factory to the public group; but let 
me have a trv at it. All would 
agree that we must have more 
Money for all higher education. You 
of the public institutions are no 
better off than we. Your legisla- 
tive appropriations have increased 
Substantially in the last 10 years, 
but they have not kept pace with 
the inflation, and not one of you 
has a physical plant adequate, even 
T „Prospect, to meet the needs of 
975. You need all the money you 
can get or are even likely to get, 
and you know it. Is there “anything 
intrinsically wrong with your in- 
creasing your tuition well beyond 
the present levels though still well 
below the private-university tuition, 
as long as you do not exclude any- 
ne in vour state from receiving the 
Opportunity for an education. This 
means only that you ask the 


pm Council for Financial Aid 
that America’s colleges and universiti 
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voung people of vour state to con- 
tribute to their education what 
thev can afford but no more than 
that. Then vou could still sav with 
all honesty that anyone in your 
state is entitled to an education and 
will receive it if he is concerned to 
have the opportunity. 

We of private education would 
enthusiastically join you in selling 
this idea to vour legislators and to 
the people of vour states. 

You might well ask at this point 
what difference would remain be- 
tween public and private educa- 
tion. A world of difference would 
still remain, for the principle of 
private education would be care- 
ful selection and the principle of 
publie education would be a broad 
inclusion. But this proposal would 
be a wav of assisting the private 
institutions in doing something 
thev have to do and assisting your- 
selves in something that you also 
are going to have to do in some 
fashion at some point. 

I do not pretend that these sug- 
gestions are a final solution to our 
problem, but that they may have 
some value in providing guide- 
lines for men of good will who 
honestly wish to see an end to this 
divisiveness. We must help each 
other in the days to come in order 
to bring more support to both our 
houses, or surely a plague will fall 
on them. = 


to Education reports 
es will need at least 


$11.5 billion by 1967 in additional money for expansion. 
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Is It Parasitic, 
Monopolistic, 


and Dogmatic? 


Why Teachers 
Dislike Merit Rating 


C. Curren SMITH 
In Overview 


F. EACHERS, 
time and energy 
sometimes fallacio 
traneous arguments, seem to be op- 
posed to merit rating. When asked 
to give their reasons they will gen- 
erally give one of three; (1) a 
teacher’s worth js impossible to 
measure; (2) merit rating is noth- 
ing but a fiscal device; (3) the 
Principle of merit is sound but it 
won't work, 


None of these reasons really gets 
to the heart of the matter, It be- 
Comes necessary to take a much 


broader view. True, merit rating 
can be shown to b 


© accompanied 
by inconsistencies, 


Contradictions, 
and insults to human di 


judging by the 
they expend on 


us and often ex- 


from a 
scientific-democratic point i 
will reveal it to be: ( untenable 


intellectually; (2) isintegrative 


itive phil- 

psychologically; (3) st 2" 
osophically; (4) destitute ec politi 
cally; and (5) oppressive 
— rating is vaca WT 
tenable because it is Ses it is 
Fragt wih contacto, 
oblivious to the negriye aded 
its original hypothesis. It Tenni 
ed on the grounds that at mee | in a 
merit, but it is nag eee 
manner that violates the bi that 
It is defended on the prons achers, 
it attracts and holds able ‘at the 
though evidence indicates iudi 
ablest and most socially m shame 
able teachers look on it T on the 
and disgust. It is deiade TE av 
grounds that it provides mpr evi- 
erage salaries for teachers, = ae 
dence shows that this is no ma 
is defended as if with the vo “i 
the teachers, while the T 
tually that of the administra voice 
is defended as if with the put Í 
of science and democracy, of the 
administered by the hand l 
authoritarian, a ativ' 

Merit rating is — it i$ 
psychologically partly page calls 
competitive in a S| not Ji 
for cooperation. People an c 
to be singled out hee c 
sideration among their favorabl} 
leagues—favorably or un cl 5 
Merit rating is sie jmp 
chologically also because i f 
nananana 
C. Currien Smith is Bae” ok 
Education at New York S a 
ege for Teachers, ama ( Fob" 
ported from Overview, 
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a threat. It is disintegrative psy- 
chologically in its assumption that 
money not only is a desirable and 
effective incentive but that merit 
payments are “rewards” for “out- 
standing” service. Teachers’ salar- 
les are not “rewards.” They are the 
subsistence which makes it possible 
for the teacher to devote his time 
to his calling. 


PUNITIVE PHILOSOPHICALLY 
Merit rating is punitive philo- 
sophically not only because it is so 
taps a as to penalize a major- 
g e ar 
D while rewarding” a minority, 
ar e because it is retributional. 
K: hy sg I bat my brains out 
= get the same salary as the joker 
a) The who doesn’t give a 
a nese are the words of a 
) ung teacher who has not been 
—— into the mysteries of 
: oi rating. He is working within 
a 10-month automatic salary sched- 


u ‘i 

od with a substantial base, 
achieved by a strong state teach- 
ers 


_ association through a long 
Series of battles. It has not oc- 
curred to him that there are var- 
lous degrees and interpretations of 
§iving a damn” and that even his 
degree may not come within 
the lowliest of the percentages 
whence comes the judgment day. 
But this is not the worst part. The 
crucial question is: Will merit rat- 
ing rehabilitate that joker and 
cause him to render a more whole- 
Some service to the society which 
tends, in any case, to continue 
his employment? 

Common sense dictates that em- 
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ploves who are not capable of per- 
forming their duties at a level of 
efficiency commensurate with the 
minimum that can be obtained 
under existing conditions of supply 
and demand should be directed 
into other lines of endeavor. In 
other words, the only solution to 
incompetence is dismissal. But this 
calls for courage and determination, 
plus valid and reliable decisions 
on the part of the administrator. 
Where there is doubt, hesitation 
to dismiss is excusable, but the 
practice of withholding increments 
in such cases can hardly be ex- 
pected to correct the situation. 
Any employe worth keeping is 
worth encouraging. The kind of 
leadership that achieves whole- 
some followership does not need a 
switch. 


DESTITUTE ECONOMICALLY 


Merit rating is destitute econom- 
ically. It has the characteristics of 
a parasite. It is rarely autogenetic. 
It depends on the prior existence 
of a substantial salary base for all, 
plus automatic increments. Re- 
move this base and the parasite 
must also die. Allow the parasite 
to flourish and it will kill the base 
and destroy itself. Merit rating can- 
not be equally available to all. 
There must be percentages, and the 
percentages must draw their pre- 
miums from the resources of the 
body. Wherever there is cream 
there must have been milk. Take 
out the cream and what is left is 
weak and without nourishment. 
Stop the milk supply and there 
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will be no more cream. Merit rat- 
ing does not create cream, it e 
ply separates it and, invaria iy 
distributes the “plunder to the 
“victorious party. 


OPPRESSIVE POLITICALLY 


Merit rating is oppressive politi- 
cally, largely because the people 
who are directly affected by it are 
not the ones who originate it, put 
it into operation, and administer it. 
Inexperienced teachers—influenced 
by naive or incompetent adminis- 
trators—may sometimes vote for a 
merit rating schedule and thus be- 
come a party to its inauguration. 
But merit rating cannot prevail for 
long in a democratic-scientific at- 


mosphere. It is usually imposed 


from above and is rarely thorough- 


ly understood by the majority of 
the staff prior to its adoption. 
Merit rating is oppressive polit- 
ically because it is arbitrary. It is 
based on subjective, unreliable— 


and consequently unpredictable— 


judgments. Salary scales based on 
objective considerations—such as 
professional degrees and years of 
experience—do not satisfy the cri- 
terions for merit rating. Standards 
for certification must be established 
at a level that will permit an ade- 
quate supply of qualified workers, 
If there is no mystery, Prospective 
employes can assay their chances 
against objective criterions, If the 
standards are too high, and prior 
notice is available, prospective em- 


ployes can look elsewhere, It is 


only after employes are captive 
that merit rating can work, and 
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then only for the time that tyranny 
is practically inescapable. o polit 
Merit rating is oppressive fly 
tically because it is adminis 
irresponsible. If it is ee Pa mk 
rating, it cannot be adminis ge 
oF , re is nO O 
responsibly because there jint of 
jective base to serve as a pl arcen- 
reference. If there are no ag ner 
tages and the standards are aie 
objective, and reasonable, any can 
who qualifies for Se ceil 
qualify for merit. Since gear red 
effectiveness cannot be measu) te 
reasonably, and since, at any i 
no sound basis for salary ae 
nation would be supplied ay for 
measurement, the only degnn is 
withholding the merit D eai, 
the arithmetic of perenta 
“You have merit, of course, 
only a certain percentage me 
chosen. It is out of my hands. cae 
haps later vour turn will co! nes 
Obviously, the turn never ©?! al- 
for more than the percentages 
low. , sat 
Irresponsibilitv reaches ee 
uration point when the rg 
tion adopts the “democratic rit 
cedure of working with a com ou" 
tee. The committee may be ee 
posed entirely of administr’ 7 
personnel—including some dep” in 
ment heads—but it may ens 
clude one or two classroom 7 or 
ers considered “meritorious on" 
one reason or another. The “put 
mittee advises and recommends 


tons 
À A cisio 
has no authority for final decis!®, 


ov 
s jgave 
which properly are an oblig fi- 
of the chief ‘administrative is 


> á amber 
cial. No committee mem zi 
Ape 
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likely to provide more than a vague 
report of what happened in “ex- 
ecutive” sessions, the attitude 
seeming to be “see the boss.” When 
the “boss” is approached and the 
“percentage” brush-off is not suc- 
cessful, the answer is apt to be 
“You have merit, of course, but the 
committee did not you 
among its majority selection.” i 


include 


MERIT SALARY 


PAYMENTS 


A merit salary schedule cannot 
be classified as truly merit rating 
when it is administered objectively 
by an administration which con- 
tornis to scientific-democratic prin- 
eped Sim without ying that 
tive of a “a cap- 
Bri itions beyond its im- 
aoe e control. When “promotion- 
al increments” are assigned honest- 
ly, fairly, and objectively on the 
basis of educational qualification, 
experience, and job classifications, 
classroom teachers can accept their 
fates with equanimity. There is no 
mystery, no secrecy, and no threat 
to personal dignity. The entire 
staff can proceed confidently to- 
ward the ultimate alleviation of 
whatever injustices exist. Such op- 
portunity does not exist under the 
despotic atmosphere of merit rat- 
ing. 

It has been the purpose here to 
try to look beneath the surface of 
what is generally known as “merit 
rating” with a view to discovering 
the factors inherent in the practice 
which causes it to exercise a demor- 
alizing influence on the group. An 
attempt has been made to estab- 
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lish the point that the morale- 
shattering component of merit rat- 
ing is not an inherent quality of 
merit salary payments. Merit sal- 
ary payments and merit rating are, 
more often than not, associated 
with each other, but merit salary 
payments can be thought of more 
properly as a symptom of a disease 
rather than the disease itself. 

Merit rating is best described as 
a point of view or as a pattern of 
thinking. It is authoritarian rather 
than scientific. It is retributional 
rather than operational. It is whim- 
sical rather than systematic. It is 
irrational rather than rational. It 
is contemptuous of the rights and 
needs of employes, is parasitic, 
monopolistic. individualistic, and 
dogmatic. 

Practically without exception, re- 
sponsibility for the existence of 
merit rating rests on the chief ad- 
ministrative official rather than on 
the teachers, school board, or citi- 
zens at large. It rests on adminis- 
trators not because they originate 
or favor it, but because they do 
not provide leadership that would 
prevent the introduction of prac- 
detrimental to wholesome 
group morale. If administration has 
a function, a part of that function 
is to create conditions conducive to 
good group morale and to correct 
conditions obviously detrimental to 


efficient democratic operation. It 
on this basis that a 
official can 
without 


tices 


is only 
scientific-democratic 
keep his own selfrespect, 
which he can hardly hope to ear 

e 


the respect of others. 
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A Program for Character Building 
Our Most Dangerous Neglect 


Joun E. GRINNELL 


In Phi Delta Kappan 


a TTACKS on the wildness or 
irresponsibility of youth are always 
fashionable. And there seems al- 
ways to be a tendency among 
adults to blame somebody else for 
not cultivating in children—before 
they get in trouble—the sense of 
values and civilized behavior so 
urgently needed. Too many par- 
ents do not know what values they 
themselves respect. The churches 
have—at best—a limited influence. 
Social workers say that the teach- 


ing of ethical values is not their 
work. The teachers s 


already overburdened 
we do? 

First of all, we m 
tribal elders once di 
ity for the total re 
and become inyol 
and continuous e 
realize that a real 
gram will entail sc 
munity, 


ay they are 
- What can 


ust accept, as 
d, responsibil- 
aring of youth 
ved in a great 
ffort. We must 
ly effective pro- 
hool, home, com- 
and government workin 


with the understanding 


zens 
and parents our civilization needs, 
The schools can take the leader- 
ship in an active program, employ- 
ing among others the following 
means: 
1. Sports—All children should 
be swept into school and 
nity sports ap 
sex, and stre: 


commu- 
propriate to their age, 
ngth. No one able to 
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at 
participate should be left i a 
all should learn several Spoar Id be 
physical skills. Emphasis shou fair 
placed on good sportsmanship, 


in of 
« win 
play, and doing one’s best, 
lose. 


2. Hobbies.-The intense eee 
est generated by hobbies = an 
nurtured as zealously in angie t 
community as any training C pbies 
mind. Children with real ho un 
are usually too busy to hang et 
where mischief is brewed. Jness» 
tion to detail, resourcefu oer 
sharing, and respect for the ee pat 
ine are all character qualities 

row out of hobbies. e- 
j 3. Art and Music.—The pe 
ciation and production of ar rade 
music should begin in the 8 and 
and be promoted by H of 
community throughout the Yea ig 
growing up. Character bai ents 
here depends on value ju grec 
in recognizing excellence S inativ? 
nique, sincerity, and imag view 
power in the arts (music, mii 
painting, architecture, etc-) = and 
distinguishing between the T of bY 
the artificial in other types 
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man behavior. The improvement 
of taste, on a large scale or a small 
one, is not and never can be the 
expected result of blind chance. 
Teachers and sponsors in school 
and community must, therefore, be 
persons with superior training and 
with demonstrated critical judg- 
ment. 


SELFGOVERNMENT ACTIVITIES 


4. Selfgovernment.—No activity 
of the schools or community has 
been of more value in the develop- 
ment of character traits that point 
away from delinquency and toward 
good citizenship than youth partic- 
ipation in selfgovernment enter- 
prises in all forms. Youth learn 
through such activities that people 
must work together rather than at 
cross purposes. They come to ap- 
preciate the need for thorough 
study of problems and issues in 
their environment. They learn the 
arts of compromise and the extent 
to which any organized group de- 
pends on the responsibility of its 
members. 

Practice teaches them to be sin- 
cere and honest in their dealings 
with the group. The opinions of 
their peers provide rewards for 
those who prove dependable, fair, 
and modest, as well as penalties 
for those who are unwilling to sub- 
ordinate selfish ends to the com- 
mon good. The urgency of com- 
bining school and community ef- 
forts in such activities needs to be 
emphasized. 

5. Character Clubs.—Other im- 
portant activities for giving youth 
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experiences that should result in 
further rounding and firming of 
character are the youth clubs such 
as Hi-Y, Boy and Girl Scouts, youth 
auxiliaries of some of the more 
idealistic lodges, and church affili- 
ated vouth groups. Their effective- 
ness depends on the character and 
training of the sponsor and the 
quality of youth leadership. Again, 
there should be more open and 
constant collaboration between 
teachers and townspeople in fash- 
ioning and carrying out action pro- 
grams in these clubs. 

6. Community Improvement 
Clubs.—Clubs for the improve- 
ment of school and community, 
whatever they are called, provide 
excellent means for building char- 
acter in youth as well as for fo- 
cusing community attention on 
needed programs and facilities and 
in locating and combating neigh- 
borhood influences for delinquency 
and crime. Participation of youth 
in launching and supervising var- 
ious projects for supplying whole- 
some recreation in the community 
can be expected to result in better 
communities and more purposeful 
youth. The trouble is that few 
communities have tried this on a 
really significant scale. The suc- 
cess of these and other projects 
such as teen canteens and Little 
League baseball should suggest the 
wisdom of more widely based pro- 
grams. 

7. Involvement with Nature.— 
Outdoor education is being increas- 
ingly recognized as important in 
orienting the growing child to the 
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earth on which he lives and in giv- 
ing him reverence for all living 
things. Urban life, in particular, 
tends to cause youth to have ex- 
aggerated opinions of man’s power 
and importance. Even more peril- 
ous to his wholesome development, 
he loses touch with the subtle 
beauties of earth and sky and feels 
no chastening wonder at the order 
and complexity of nature. 

Indeed a youth’s preoccupation 
with automobiles, juke boxes, TV, 
and drive-ins leaves little opportu- 
nity for feeling much respect for 
or interest in the earth about him. 
We need a resurgence of outdoor 
activity. Young people can thereby 
learn not only the beauties of their 
country, but selfreliance and re- 
sponsibility. 

8. A Social Program.—Last, but 
certainly not least, of the means of 
character development in youth 

concerns the social life. Here, if 
anywhere, we have gone astray, In 
our schools and in our communi- 
ties we have left to youth itself, 
even at junior-high-schoo| age, 
most of the direction or lack of di- 
rection of social life. Is it any won- 
der that “going steady” now in- 
fects many children in early high- 
school years and results in mar- 
riage before either partner js jin 
any sense prepared for it? Is it any 
wonder that already highly social 
youth dominate the Social life of 
the school and equally gifted but 
normally shy teen-agers are allowed 
to become soci 


ally inadequate if 
not actually antisocial? 


In the classroom we work hard 


to help the child who is e a 
mathematics to gain some o ie 
skills the other children have. 
the social realm what do we o 
For the most part, we bury ar 
heads in the sand. Around us Ww 
see social rebels, ruinous marriages, 
school failures, heartbreak. The 
whole matrix of society can crum- 
ble if we don't recognize and plan 
constructively in school ma ow 
for the proper social education 
our vouth. 


IMPORTANT PART 


It is later than we think. ra 
the intellectual life is not so el 
portant in the forming of giant? as 
ter and the finding of Happines 
is the steady, temperate, social a 
velopment of the voung. The lly 
Swer must surely be a emo 
planned and supervised social Pai 
gram for adolescents under comf a 
tent adult advisement and een! 
ing a large measure of youth Pe 
ticipation in planning and amp 
mentation, i 

If teachers now in training va 
service will commit themse re- 
wholeheartedly to such a onk 
hensive program of character hav? 
cation for youth as the one I yes 
outlined, they will feel thems¢ ad- 
to be vital parts of the finest h 
venture the teaching profession 
ever known. They will be gla 

e alive in such an age and W iders 
proud to be designers and but ther 
of a bright new world. No jut” 

irection, no other course in © : 
tion is half so important C e 
fraught with exciting possibiliti 


apr” 
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Are We in a Trap? 


The Triumph of “Achievement” 
over Inguiry in Education 


HERBERT A, THELEN 


In The Elementary School Journal 


T teachers, parents, 
professors, or practice teachers who 
try to improve instruction in the 
classroom soon find themselves in 
a trap. It is a fascinating trap built 
by people who know better. The 
fact that they built the trap very 
much against their will does not 
make the trap any less a trap. But 
it does show that one can get swept 


along by forces at work in the larg- 


er society. 

In big, broad terms, the trap is 
the conflict between the Organi- 
zation Man, who continually seeks 
to reassure himself of his place in 
Society, and the Inquiring Man, 
who seeks to better himself and his 
society. In narrower terms, the con- 
flict is between the way we try to 
teach children and the way we 
measure what they have learned. 
In middle-sized terms, the conflict 
is between education and achieve- 
ment as school goals. 

In reporting on the conflicts and 
contradictions that make up this 
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trap, I am using testimony which 
comes mostly from thoughtful 
teachers who think wistfully about 
the possibility of improving their 
own courses. They are tired of just 
covering the ground, by which they 
mean exposing the pupil to a pre- 
scribed body of already organized 
ideas. They would like to get some 
inquiry going. They would like to 
see pupils study because there is 
something important to learn, 
something important to the pupils, 
that is. 

As these teachers see it, the 
chief obstacle to making this shift 
is the wav achievement is now de- 
fined by the public and measured 
bv tests. The teachers perceive that 
their pupils are realistic enough to 
—— 
Herbert A. Thelen is a member of 
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know that their job is to pass tests; 
this is what academic aspirations 
means; this is what achievement 
means to pupils and to the public. 

Of course, some of these teach- 
ers sav, “We don’t mark exclusive- 
ly on tests. We take other things 


into account.” But these “other 
things” are subjective and uncon- 
fidently known. At best, they 


merely blur the harsh outline of 
test results. 


TWO SETS OF VALUES 


And here we can point to the 
heart of the conflict. Teachers try 
to set up learning experiences 
based on one set of views while 
they measure achievement based 
on a different set of views. Do we 
have to be content with this kind 
of evaluation? 

The answer is no, and many 
testmakers would be the first to 
agree. Their responsibility for the 
Present state of affairs is no more 
and no less than the responsibility 
of atomic physicists for Hiroshima. 
The bomb was dropped because of 
a complex alignment of social 
forces. The triumph of “achieve- 
ment” over education is a sign of 


the times rather than t 


he intention 
of educational evaluators, More- 


over, like atomic energy, 
tion is taking an increasin 
portant place in our lives, 

But the proper use of evaluation 
will not come about through the 
singlehanded efforts of evaluators, 
teachers, or any other one group. 
Evaluation will contribute to edu- 
cation rather than to narrow goals 


evalua- 
gly im- 
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» after wide- 
in achievement only after — 
spread effort by many gaps ze 
far as each school is — , za 
problem involves the attitudes, bo 

i als en 
pectations, and goals of the 
community. 


RETURN TO GOALS 


How can we return to the goal 
of education? First, we could ee 
to measure the pupil's growth as 
a whole, unique person, with ay 
own goals, his own way of geri 
people and the world. Individus y 
differ in their way of life. By wa 
of life I mean the pattern of e 
tudes, abilities, and habits F 
which an individual lives and 1 
velops his strengths. If we EEE 
determine each child’s general pê n 
tern, we could follow him = ke 
whole person and help him au 
choices appropriate to the effec we 
development of his way of life. is 
could be concerned with how s 
organizing subject matter in jon“ 
subjective world and the relati ae 
ship between this world and his 
havior in all situations. be 

But such evaluations can ith 
achieved only if we start i i 
children. We will not a e 
we start by asking: What ‘tory 
chemistry teach? What does o 
teach? We shall have to ask: disci- 
is the pupil assimilating the ry? 
pline of chemistry? Of one E 
How well is he mastering the TA 
od of the chemist? Of the histori? 

at do his learnings in chem? sf 

and history mean for his T 

life? This Jast question is the P! js 

er concern of the teacher, an 9 
Ape 
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ACHIEVEMENT AND 


a very different concern from the 
one that now motivates schools and 
communities. 

My second suggestion recognizes 
that it is the purpose of education 
not only to develop individual 
powers but also to prepare effec- 
tive citizens. Our schools have the 
responsibility of helping children 
live as selfrealizing people, not in 
a vacuum or a hermitage but in a 
complex society. In short, we rec- 
ognize that children are going to 
have to take roles in a real world. 
They are going to manage others; 
interpret the world around them; 
make discoveries; create social, po- 
litical, and economic alternatives; 
ferret out facts; and persuade, pro- 
mote, criticize, analyze, guide, con- 
sole, and teach. ` 
Education is at least partly an 
inquiry into the kinds of roles boys 
and girls may be fitted for. We 
must not seal off pathways before 
children’s tendencies are thor- 
oughly demonstrated, and we 
must always allow for unexpected 
changes in tendencies. But we can 
ask, as the Strong Vocational In- 
terest Blanks ask in regard to oc- 
cupations: What kinds of roles are 
children developing potential for? 
And we could keep records through 
the school years of profiles that 
show the child’s aptitudes and 
readiness for certain roles. 


CAN WE ESCAPE? 


Can we escape from the kind of 


trap I have described? I have some 
recommendations to make. 


The first thing we must do is to 
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free the schools from the pressures 
that keep them from their proper 
job of educating boys and girls. We 
must reduce the pressures, so fash- 
ionable at present, for achieve- 
ment, for covering ground, for mass 
production of pseudo-experts. 

Let the schools concentrate on 
doing something for our children. 
Let the others—college faculties 
and employers—worry about what 
they are going to do about our 
pupils after the schools have done 
all they can. In other words, let’s 
stick to our proper job of saying 
what has happened to our pupils 
and what goals they are moving 
toward. Let each college decide 
whether the student is ready to em- 
bark on its study program. Let the 
industrialists decide whether they 
want to hire him. Let the parents 
decide whether they are satisfied 
with him. These are their decisions, 
not ours. 

Many of us in the schools know 
that our marks have always been 
monstrous. They try to signify two 
things that cannot be measured to- 
gether. They try to measure the 
pupil’s standing, judged against 
standards we have assumed (often 
erroneously) the higher school or 
college desired. 

Marks also try to measure what 
the child has done compared with 
what he might be capable of do- 
ing. The criterions for measuring 
the pupil's standing must be the 
same for all pupils. Yet the criter- 
ions for measuring capability or 
growth of powers must differ from 
one pupil to the next. 
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The confusion over marks Sa 
symptom of the larger confusion 
over the mission of the school. Let 
us commit ourselves to the educa- 
tional job defined earlier, and let 
us find appropriate means for de- 
scribing the results. 

My second recommendation has 
to do with both the means and the 
measurement of education. Let us 
confront the pupil with the events, 
the ideas, the attitudes, and the 
practices that he must cope with. 
Let us help him cope with them, 
and from time to time let us as- 
sess his growth in the ability to 
cope. 

In teaching let us use situations 
that are vital and lifelike, though 
not necessarily a slice of natural 
life. The situations 
should have the v 
ficant human 


we provide 
alidity of signi- 
activity. They should 


release the essentially dramatic 
quality of Purposeful human en- 
deavor. 


In testing, 
simplest way of st 
mendation is to say that more 
complete situations should be used. 

I would like to see us ex 
with sound movies. 
views a situation on the screen, 
tells what he would do in the situa- 
tion, and justifies his response. I 
would like to see us make much 
more use of role-play 
lv one of the major goals of the 
disciplines of history, anthropology, 
and psychology is to develop the 
individual's ability to put himself 
in the place of people who lived 
at other times and other places. In 
role-playing, we can watch the 


perhaps the 


ating the recom- 


periment 
The pupil 


ing. Certain- 
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pupil as he tries to feel and ere 
stand situations from anoi we 
point of view. As we watch, Te 
should be as interested in as 
childs actions and expressions E 
in his words. I would like ao 
these techniques used in our ome nt 
ment of the pupil's powers as i 
fested in performance, not in pt 
les : 
e do not see anv reason why We 
cannot use situations in the we 
munity to probe development. Je- 
have had a lot of talk about ‘ e 
mocracy. All right, let the pupil ‘a 
a club or a board of directors I 
action. Let him come back and a 
us about it. Let’s note what he he 
Serves, what he responds e ie 
is important to him. Isn't this Jan 
sort of information we need to P Jue 
further activities and to assess &¢ 
cational growth? ideas 
I would like to get at the a ` 
to which the pupil is gami im 
What ideas are important to 5 he 
What causes is he nurturing? ee 
developing any life goals? sear 
compelling purposes? Are his a 
lectual interests expanding? hese 
To discover answers kes 5 ally 
questions, we must occasion" j 
give the pupil opportunities vor! 
free choice, In planning his ii s 
we can offer him six or eight a 
of activities from which to ch? 
Which does he select? Why? yan 
I maintain that this is rele a 
and interpretable information jet’s 
that it has the feel of life. put ties 
let him choose among oa 
not just among phrases writer a 
a piece of paper. april 
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A Problem for Society 


The Married Student on the Campus 


Kate He 


VNER MUELLER 


In College and University 


Em 1950's have seen thous- 
ands of voung couples trundling 
their groceries and their babies 
along the winding college paths. 
Eleven state universities with a 
total of 160,000 students had 21 
percent married in 1955, and ex- 
pect up to 25 percent in 1965. Any 
coeducational campus of 10 to 12 
thousand students now boasts 
some special housing units with 
perhaps a thousand graduate and 
a thousand undergraduate married 


students, and more than a thous- 
and children. 


It was—at the beginning—high 


patriotism in the face of our vet- 
erans needs that eased the univer- 
sities into their 
ventures, 

thev were 


married housing 
Before they knew it, 
ns eng! ws deep in garbage 
E TE aundromats, and babies. 

ether we house them because 
we have them or we have them 
ecause we house them, it is at 
least safe to say that the pattern of 


udeni marriages is being con- 
i oo aia 

rmed by university building pro- 
grams, i 


Pa marriage is a subject 
; can touch off any number 
i pro and con. Surely 

© Is much that is feasible and 
Promising about it. But few can 
deny that these youthful marriages 
-before formal ‘education is com- 
pleted—pose several kinds of prob- 
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lems: for the young people them- 
selves, for the colleges they attend, 
and for society as a whole. Cer- 
tainly housing may be the most 
simple of these. 

When the building programs be- 
ing undertaken by our educational 
institutions are completed, new 
problems for the campus begin to 
clamor for attention. The first is 
counseling. Any university enjoys 
high prestige as a marriage market 
and the attractive inexpensive 
housing can raise a simmering ro- 
mance to the boiling point. But is 
it realistic to assume that good 
study habits and happy family life 
for two (or three or four) grow 
automatically out of the marriage 
vows? And can the university coun- 
seling centers be expanded to pro- 
vide the expert help really ade- 
quate for all these students? 

The married student has prob- 
lems. They are personal, emotional, 
and financial. They include the 
need for prenatal and obstetrical 
care, cooperative nurseries, more 
and different recreational activi- 
ties scheduled at times, places, and 
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rices convenient for both parents 
and children. Without all of these, 
` i his classwork, 
either his health or F 
or his personol development—or a 
—will suffer. 

tea the: college accepts, indeed 
encourages the marriage with its 
new housing units, must it not also 
accept all other perquisites of mar- 
ried life, the wife and children, the 
added expenses, responsibilities, 
and stresses? Can it afford to neg- 
lect these needs and allow the in- 
evitable attrition and waste to take 
their toll of our talented youth? Or 
must higher education assume the 
responsibility for success in mar- 
riage as well as for the intellectual 
and cultural maturity of its stu- 
dents. 

As we consider these problems 
let us not overlook the greater con- 
cerns of society itself. Our society 
must somehow attract to the cam- 
pus not a half or a fourth but all 
the talented young men and wo- 
men of our nation, and they must 
keep these youth on the campus 
not one or two years, but four, six, 
Sometimes eight years. Why mini- 
mize our present emergency? A 
thousand times we have been told 

that the graduate schools are not 
holding their own in the present 
wave of student en 


rolments, We 
need scientists, teach 


ers, and so- 
cial planners. The world also needs 


publishers, critics, Higher educa- 
tion is much concerned with those 
cohorts of able and t 


alented young 
men who will not exchange the 


immediate satisfactory family 12e 
offered in business or industry rd 
the three or four vears of pover®) 
in the graduate schools. + Ga 

Colleges are also concerned a 
their wives and sweethearts, pi- 
thev are well aware that the pie 
cal married woman on the ca 
is not a promising full-time wae 
partner of a campus marriage “sider 
typical married “coed” is an ms 
woman, a faculty wife taking rt e 
ern art, an erstwhile sangeet 
pinched by high living anne 
standards into preparation i zo i 
ing, or an opportunist from nuting 
lege hinterland, a commn a 
teacher, nurse, or nae ber 
last lap of the required ati 
Campus marriage is the mos ung 
ical hazard for those able y° the 
women who have been noain je 
best untapped source of np our 
ly skilled manpower needed i 
country today. 


ALTERNATIVES 


r 
r o ow 
What are the alternatives t 


ope 
present frustrations? Shall ome 
for some major economic ciety’ 
which would dislodge our S° earl 

Present enthusiasm for n oul 
marriage? Can we reconc dis- 
selves to fewer leaders got ries 
ciplines whose training _ eable 
them beyond the marhe of 
years? Do we face a genera oro- 
intellectual celibates or T intek 
fessionals too early spent y un 
lectual vitality because of t al 
telenting family and financ! z 
lems? Could we institute af 
lectual pay-as-you-go P j 


yo” 


P ick 
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MARRIED 


would the future earnings justify 
a Ph.D. with a $10,000 mortgage 
attached? Would the man on the 
street, the ultimate taxpayer, be 
willing to subsidize the married life 
of his society’s future scholars 
through their graduate years? 

Can social engineering manipu- 
late our social attitudes toward 
early marriages but delay parent- 
hood, enabling both parents to 
complete their education in cam- 
pus community centers much like 
our present residence halls? Soci- 
ologists have even speculated on 
the encouragement of very early 
marriages in our public high schools 
with simple manual labor for self- 
support and a college entrance age 
of 25 to 26 with a process of ad- 
mission so highly selective as to 
justify the community nurseries 
and other facilities for the children 
at public expense. 

Could we reverse our present 
age differentials in married couples 
(the men three or four years old- 
er) and let the parents take first 
thought for the education of their 
female children? Then this woman 
college graduate, equipped for 


substantial earning, can look 
around for a husband three or four 
years younger, earn his way 
through college, and have their 


children after his salary joins hers 
ina family budget. She would thus 
enjoy a good professional income 
and a longer wedded life, saving 
herself that last five years of 


the present mores. 


a which is her lot under 
[3 


Is it feasible to expect that the 
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early-married students might live 
for their first two college years at 
home with their parents, attending 
a community or junior college, or 
university extension division, with 
their fathers- and mothers-in-law 
providing some of the baby sitting 
and counseling required for good 
family adjustment? Why is it, asks 
the college president, that the stay- 
at-home college education and the 
built-in parents-in-law seem so ut- 
terly appropriate for your child but 
never for mine? 

Much more likely it is to expect 
that the irresistible force of the 
growing number of married stu- 
dents will eventually wear away 
that immovable object: finances. 
The universities cannot hope to at- 
tract and keep enough talented 
young men and women to meet so- 
ciety’s needs if we deny them the 
personal and financial help which 
will make their marriages success- 
ful. This fact is no longer debat- 
able. At present the little help 
which is given is charged to the 
student through the fees that he 
pays, in other words, to himself, 
or his parents, or his wife, who 
must earn his way through college. 
Whether more help will be avail- 
able, and whether it will be 
charged to the ultimate taxpayer 
through educational appropriations, 
or to the philanthropist in generous 
endowments and subsidies, these 
are the only debatable questions, 
questions to be decided perhaps at 
the highest administrative levels, 
perhaps by the simple citizen in 
the voting booths. e 


We Are Not All Perfect 


They “Never Would Be Missed” 


Rosert M. Licutroor, Jr. 


In The Journal of Higher Education 


“As some day it may happen that 
a victim must be found, 
I've got a little list-P'y 
little list 
Of society offenders who might 
well be under ground 
And who never would be 


missed—who never would 
be missed!” 


e gota 


Ane William Gilbert wrote it 
three-quarters of a century ago. I, 
à practicing librarian “have 


thors, Once I 


ad a 
another School Jet m 
before I 


iş Direc- 
Robert M. Lightfoot, [i "é 2 te 
tor of the Library at i“ norted 
versity, Peoria, Illinois. iat Edu- 
from The Journal of High 1960), 
cation, XXXL (February 
88-92. 
I also must place tho dot 
those faculty members who reserve 
ask that books be put at their 
for them until after teloe, = re- 
classes that the books eo hap- 
serve. Invariably when vderstan 
pens, the teacher can't un ut on 4 
why we let his books g0 gmba 
long-term loan to the first 1 them- 
of Bis class who ragi h fac- 
And I wish to complain 5 their 
ulty members who set Occasion 
own “branch libraries. per to 17 
ally I ask a faculty mem) far to? 
turn a book he has T with 
long, and am greete causê 
news that he can't pe en 
loaned it to a friend. ia up “i 
why the friend didn’t Te rie? 
iG I am reminded that t 


a ab 
the lis 
on rot 


loan 

ee áz: 

is subject to our hegi ie 
tule, from which the fact mbe 
cused, and the aon ar if h 
was only doing him p (i 

Pursue the matter furt gh to o t 
Tam usually stuffy ae = a 
the suggestion may De the frien | 
communicate with ave g0” 
(who generally seems tO Apr? 
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to Alaska or Texas or some such 
place by that time) and trv to get 
it back. Being somewhat accus- 
tomed by now to intimations that 
I am a “square,” it doesn’t bother 
me too much to push still further, 
and ordinarily I either get the book 
eventually or collect for it from the 
teacher. 

I certainly must add to my list 
the nonsigning borrowers. This 
category is not really made up pre- 
dominately of faculty members—so 
far as I know. Ours is an open- 
shelf svstem, and I am afraid we 
shall have to deal with this type 
of “borrowing” for a long time. 

And I must list the faculty wives 
who want to borrow all the new 
magazines as soon as they arrive— 
and then don’t want to return 
them. Some teachers, of course, 
have this bad habit, too, but some- 
how wives are the worst offenders. 
I once knew a librarian in a very 
small college who almost lost his 
job when he protested because the 
president's wife went through the 
library mail before it reached the 
library, and helped herself to what- 
ever appealed to her. She always 
sent it in eventually—well, nearly 
always—and seemed to believe that 
was all that was necessary, making 
it quite clear that she considered 
the librarian presumptuous when 
he politely suggested that he should 
receive the mail first. 

I must place on my list of those 
“who never would be missed” those 
faculty members who insist on tell- 
ing us how the books in their fields 
should be catalogued. Sometimes 
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an instructor gets a bit violent over 
the fact that all the books by the 
same author are not kept in one 
place. In some cases, this presents 
no problem; but what does the 
poor, harried librarian do when the 
author in question writes on a wide 
variety of subjects. Does he assert 
his prerogative, vield to pressure 
(thereby assuring the library of 
future difficulties), or resort to 
sweet (and time-consuming) rea- 
son and diplomacy? I have tried 
all three methods, and can’t en- 
dorse any particular one of them. 

For dealing with those faculty 
members—also on my list—who 
think the library is always wrong 
when it differs in its practices 
from the libraries of their under- 
graduate days, I have a method. I 
still flinch and brace myself when 
an instructor comes to me with that 
certain look in his eye and starts 
off by saying, “Now when I was at 
Pasquotank Normal . . .” However, 
I now usually counter by remark- 
ing, “But, on the other hand, when 
I was at Syracuse . . .,” and then go 
on to sav whatever I want to. 
Sometimes it works. 


OTHERS ON THE LIST 


I have on my list some depart- 
ment heads who have the responsi- 
bility for ordering books. We re- 
port to the department heads sev- 
eral times during the year exactly 
how their department accounts 
stand. But there are always a few 
who suddenly realize the night be- 
fore the deadline for ordering that 
they still have money to spend, 
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whereupon they frantically order 
the first books that occur to them, 
which may or may not eventually 
be of any value to their depart- 
ments. And there also are those de- 
partment heads who complain 
that books were purchased in their 
fields without their being consulted 
but who do not check—before they 
complain—to find out whether the 
books were gifts or were bought by 
another department, or were 
chased from the general fund. 
Sometimes it happens this way: 
The same book has been consid- 
ered for purchase by several de- 
partments. Perhaps Dr, Snodgrass 
of the blacksmithing department 
gives solemn Consideration to pur- 
chasing a book entitled The Role 
of the Blacksmith ; 

Phrygia and so d 


pur- 


is small bud- 
ull whip, and 


apologizes, 
d there goes 
Y did he have 
in the first 


on my list the 


selfappointed library censors, For. 


tunately, most university instruc- 
tors tend to be rugged individual- 
ists and to grant to others the priv: 
ilege of being different kinds of Me 
dividualists. There are exceptions, 
however. I have, on occasion, had 
faculty members request that we 
buy certain best sellers, and then 
tell me, “Now don’t let anybody 
borrow this without my permis- 
sion.” I do keep several shelves of 
questionable books in my office, 
but I always seek to make it clear 
that this is to protect the books 
rather than the readers. Anyone 
can borrow any of them if he will 
sign for it, 

On my list, also, are those timid 
souls who want us to avoid all con- 
troversial publications, What pub- 
lications would such a policy leave 
us? 

I have others on my list “who 
never would be missed.” My li- 
brarian readers can add several, 
too, I have no doubt. Now, it may 
be argued that I am being unduly 
Critical of my teaching colleagues, 
and that, if they are as bad as I 

ave painted them, running an 
academic library must be a hor- 
rible experience, Far from it! Col- 
lege faculties are splendid people 
to work with—but, like normal peo 
ple (perhaps Pd better be diplo- 
matic and say “like other norma 
people”), they are not perfect. 
ow I can’t make them perfect, 
ae maybe if I shout their faults 


oul enough, I can manage tO 
steer them, as a class, just a little 
nearer to 


m f perfec- 
tion: y concept of p A 
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Some Suggestions on What to Do 


When the School Board Says No 


Erwin L. Coons and Rosert W. McLain 


In NEA Journal 


wud we reached the end of 
the road?” 

That is the query of a typical 
chairman of a local-association sal- 
ary committee, baffled and frus- 
trated by the school board’s refus- 
al to accept the association's sal- 
ary program. Many hours of toil 
have been spent in collecting in- 
formation, interpretating data, and 
devising improvements in the sal- 
ary schedule. There seemed no 
doubt that the committee’s report 
had given ample justification for 
the program. 

How is such a rebuff to be met? 
Should failure be accepted with no 
further effort to reopen discussion 
of salary problems? 

The local association’s objective 
at this initial stage of an impasse 
should be one of firm determina- 
tion to keep teacher morale high. 
The local association should be 
alert to give its salary committee 
every encouragement; especially 
the association should make it 
clear that it is united behind the 
committee. 

The rejected program should be 
considered only a temporary set- 
back. Securing the adoption of a 
salary Program is rarely a “one 
shot” project. Consequently, prog- 
ress needs to be measured over the 
long haul, not in terms of a single 
1960 
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year. It is necessary now to re- 
examine any weaknesses in the ap- 
proach, This is the time for the 
salary committee to meet and an- 
alyze reasons for the unfavorable 
response. 

This study should include a 
searching appraisal of: What the 
committee did that was ineffective 
or deleterious; what the teachers 
or superintendent did or didn’t do 
that created an unfavorable cli- 
mate; what evidences of opposi- 
tion can be identified—the influ- 
ences and pressures that seemed to 
guide school-board thinking and the 
community attitudes, beliefs, and 
mores which were obstacles. 

When the salary committee is 
ready to report to the membership, 
tactful leadership and decisive ac- 
tion are important. The report 
should be an honest appraisal 
avoiding emotional displays which 
engender bitterness and despair. 
Now is the time also for commit- 
tee members to provide wise lead- 


ie het 
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ership, pointing out ways ld 
proving communications, u 
standings, and public =a 
They should build morale by sug- 
gesting a continuing effort i re- 
open negotiations on another basis 
and possibly through a new ap- 
proach. 


REOPENING NEGOTIATIONS 


Reopening salary negotiations is 
a problem for association action, 
and should not be made the re- 
sponsibility of the salary commit- 
tee alone. At a members} 
ing there should be ado 
fully worded resolution requesting 
further opportunity to discuss sal- 
ary problems with the school 
board. 

In effect the associ: 
saying to the school 
cause you have disa 
program, we 
What is wron 


hip meet- 
pted a care- 


ation is now 
board, “Be- 


Pproved our 
would like to know: 


§ with it? What fur- 
ion does the school 
? What ideas Would the 


What study 


investigation would meet 
board approval?” 
Expressing faith in the Coopera- 
tive method is generally effective, 
And, without Mention of the re. 
jected program, a 
joint study might 
means of reestablishin 
cation. Involvement 
success, for those wl 
velop a program are 
to be advocates and de: 
those who act as Critic, 
The association’s pu 


& communi- 
is a key to 
ho help de- 
More likely 
fenders than 
al observers. 
blic-relations 
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committee should be asked as 
operate with the salary apm 
A continuing flow of informi on 
derived from the salary study pea 
reach the public press, radio jar 
television, PTA, service clubs, iti 
civic organizations. Communi d 
leaders should be contacted an 
asked for support. a 
Teachers have — friends—ma o 
more than they realize. But be 
frequently our supporters go an 
heard while foes and critics hit ir 
headlines and airwaves with thoir 
views. Given pain coe 
agement, and commendation. ie 
friends of the schools, it will t 
found, are willing to speak ut 
Teachers also should be gree’ 
with the importance of their po 
to-day contacts with pupils @ 
parents. P 
It must be kept in mind mee 
effective public-relations on 
cannot be developed at the ws Ao 
the fingers, An ongoing a .. 
should be in effect before peel 
tions start, Failure in this phase 
the association's total pune ies 
often responsible for the trou in 
encountered by salary ene 
Most school boards are ner s 
to community wishes and attituc pa 
hen they ‘are not, more dras h 
action wil] be necessary to are 
salary goals. If the salary comm a 
tee believes that no paisa 
can be gained through further a 
cussion and study with the ya 
ent school board, it should rep 
this Situation to the association- 
Wo solutions are possible. to 
school board can be made 
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respond to public opinion, the 
weight of that force may be ap- 
plied: however. great care to avoid 
publie reaction should be exercised. 

The second approach is through 
future elections or appointments to 
the school board. Getting high- 
caliber persons to serve on the 
school board, however, should be 
an objective whether or not an im- 
passe exis 


Z 


. Obviously it is better 
to avoid trouble than to repair the 
damage it creates. 

What if none of the suggestions 
made so far lead to any improve- 
ment? Some of the following steps 
may be helpful: ° 


wile Pinpoint the reasons for board 
fusal. If lack of money is the 
Ree ey reason, try to suggest new 
apres of school revenue and offer 
k ssist in obtaining it. 
wie help from your state and 
ie, a professional associations; 
q test advice and on-the-spot con- 
sultative service. 
Ph Start plans for next year’s ef- 
Fi aes careful preparations 
a eee present weaknesses 
oe stacles. Long-range objec- 
"a should also be outlined. 
aa onal recommending an 
erhaul of the personnel policies 
of the school system. 
i age to the school ad- 
ae, ration and board that agree- 
eae on procedures for presenting 
: iM et ie be reached. 
Peters through appropriate 
a i that equalization of prop- 
7 oe be undertaken. 
its ze a campaign for a 
broader tax base in snanar of pub- 


lic education with special emphasis 
on greater financial responsibility 
at state and national levels. 

8. Promote professional 
within the local association. 

9. Send association representa- 
tives to state, regional, and nation- 
al meetings where information on 
the latest trends and practices in 
teacher-salary scheduling is dis- 
seminated. 

10. Have association representa- 
tives attend school-board meetings 
throughout the year. 

11. Arrange for teacher partici- 
pation in the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, taxpayers organizations, 
and service clubs. 

12. Read the association’s pro- 
fessional barometer continually, 
because attainment of higher teach- 
ers’ salaries will depend on ability 
to develop the concept of the teach- 
er as a professional. 


unity 


Remember that each situation is 
different and demands a different 
approach. That is why successful 
techniques cannot always survive 
when transplanted. Whatever the 
problem, primary concerns must be 
the improvement of instruction and 
the enhancement of the profession. 

It is well to realize that any tran- 
sitory difficulty will not be rem- 
edied by hasty, disorganized, and 
unprofessional action by the local 
association. Better planning, better 
procedures and organization, bet- 
ter reports and presentations, deep- 
er public understanding, and a 
more sympathetic school board are 
all possible of attainment. 6 


K EEP your words soft and sweet, because you'll never 
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Developments during the New Deal 


Efforts to Achieve Federal Aid to Education 


Harry Zerre 


In Teachers College Record 


Se congressional talk, 
there seems little reason at presant 
for optimism about the passage o; 
a significant or monetarily substan- 
tial federal-aid-to-education meas- 
ure. The generally conservative 
philosophy and policy of both the 
Eisenhower Administration and the 
Democratic congressional leader- 
ship, reflecting to a considerable 
degree the mood of the public, pro- 
vides one major explanation for the 
present failure to accomplish a sig- 
nificant aid program. 

Neither continued Russian suc- 
cess in space technology nor our 
own continued lack of success in 
achieving either equality of educa- 
tional Opportunity or as high a level 
of individual excellence jn our 
youth as we aspire to has been suf- 
ficient to awaken public enthusi- 

scale federal ro- 


to facilitate major 
educational progress, 


Perhaps it is only in a 


period of 
political liberal 


Promise, 
a willingness to break wi 
tion and precedent that 
pect to see a maj 
on federal aid t 


We can ex. 
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The period of the New Deal P 
vided one of the best opportuni 


DAN it 
s, i 
for such a development. P E 
rdinar) 
would seem, was an extraordir 
opportunity 


to accomplish a a 
ficant modification of policy, ie 
ere was a humanitarian and me 
istic administration which, a 
the pressure of events, vastly a 
creased the range of functionit 
of the central government. ing 
It is not Surprising that puna 
these years the New Deal rani 
significantly the federal educatio 
al role. It initiated 


e a 
four major p! 
grams which 


- in 
were, solely or the 
part, educational in naan hs 
Civilian Conservation Corps, Wo 


ic 
Progress Administration, Publi 
Works Aq 


al Youth 


» Work camps, adult e 
> nursery schools, E r 
and library construction and rep ol 
work, school lunches, high-scho 2 
and College student-work a 
an out-of-school youth work p 
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gram, and a host of other educa- 
tional activities were among those 
which constituted the New Deal 
endeavor. Altogether it amounted 
to the most prodigious federal ed- 
ucational involvement up to that 
time and marked one of the out- 
standing and inspirational achieve- 
ments of the New Deal. 

At the same time that the New 
Deal was expending so much en- 
ergy in educational fields a con- 
tinuing effort was being made 
F <4 legislative passage of 

eral-aid-to-education measures 
nmg traditionallv proposed lines, 
that is, aid provided by the federal 
a to the public schools— 
ia ook hoe restriction—to be 
wie ar č isbursed by state and 
firmly a Many educators 
ndbolnlitestine thiar the New Deal 
e ca ~= apparently desir- 
sips ie “gen and pon- 
as abel sree i“ overlook 
nial iis z ge and funda- 
ward its goal, tl a te oe ed 
toward the pie iii kí working 
equality a ea at o; greater 

ational opportuni- 


ty through r 
tional A established educa- 
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E RIGHT COMBINATION 


tis se then, it seemed patent 
Wks be ss hat the New Deal period 
right e the occasion when the 

combination of sociological 


and politi 
nee se = for the achieve- 


wold wae ae program 


é i e. This belief was 
early evinced in the confident and 


near è 
19 Y unanimous manner in which 
60 


educators looked ahead to accom- 
this long-sought goal. 
Nevertheless, their efforts to 
achieve Congressional passage of 


plishing 


federal-aid programs met with al- 
most complete frustration. 

While overt opposition during this 
period was rather limited, many 
factors contributed to the failure 
to attain passage of a traditional 
form of  federal-aid-to-education 
proposals. These factors included: 
The unwillingness to undertake ad- 
ditional heavy financial obligations 
at a time when deficit financing 
was already being resorted to; the 
question of the value of these pro- 
posals in contrast to other programs 
for dealing with the more acute 
and pressing problem of unem- 
ployment; the possibility that these 
educational programs might un- 
loose a veritable Pandora’s box of 
potentially harmful consequences; 
the opposition of some “rich-state” 
Congressmen; wide acceptance of 
the fact that decrease in the birth 
rate would continue to reduce the 
child and youth population; the 
split in the Democratic party from 
1937 on (which alone probably 
would have made impossible the 
passage of federal aid, even had 
Roosevelt endorsed such a pro- 
posal); belief that the educational 
situation was, in fact, improving 
as a result of the educational aid 
being provided by the New Deal; 
satisfaction with existing condi- 
tions in public schools; and the un- 
willingness of probably a small 
minority of Congressmen, New 
Dealers, and others to appropriate 
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large sums for any purpose with- 
out the maintenance of a greater 
measure of control than educators 
would have accepted. 

But an important factor in the 
failure to achieve federal aid dur- 
ing the New Deal was President 
Roosevelt himself. Tt seems clear 
that Roosevelt simply did not ac- 
cept the idea of federal aid as tra- 
ditionally understood, the existence 
of a vast and diverse New Deal 
educational program notwithstand- 
ing. The evidence indicates that his 
position reflected a Senuinely con- 
servative states’ rights attitude fa- 
voring the maintenance of domin- 


ant state and loca] control of edu- 
cation and the av 


eral involvement and control, Jf 
this was contradictory or inconsis- 
tent, it Was not so 


acknowledged, 
perhaps not even seen, Some eyi- 


casting 
Public-schoo] tea 


Roosevelt h 


< an antipublic schoo] 
bias and, as a result, no 


tendency 
to support federa] aid these 
schools. In any ey his opposi- 
tion must be judged a OF cause 
of failure to achieve a 1Snificant 
traditional Program of ¢ dera] aid 

Thus it was instead of Prov- 
ing to be the Occasion w 


: hen a con- 
stellation of factors com 


bring considerable success to the 
federal-aid-to-education movement, 
the situation during the New Deal 
led to conflicting results. The tri: 
ditionally sought program of aid 
to the public schools never came 
close to being realized. But a mas- 
sive Program of support, essentially 
under federal control, of little di- 
rect assistance to the public schools 
‘as initiated with striking success 
—logic, Consistency, 


or doctrinaire 
liberalism 


notwithstanding, The 
Contradiction can be explained on 
the basis of the unique individual- 
ity, in thought and action, of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt as he influenced 


and Controlled New Deal policy. 
While the importance of the fail- 
ure of federal-aid legislation can 


only be speculated on, hindsight 
makes jt ‘ppear that a critical op- 
Portunity 


was lost. The failure 
many real educational 
achievements of the New Deal to 
as Primarily emer- 
‘employment measures 
which ende situation 
Although there was great 

in these Programs as stimu- 
innovations, as aids in 
“Merican level of edu- 
and in helping 
Nore nearly the 
educational op- 
failure to signalize 
ments by comple- 
18 them with a measure con- 


ore Permanently to the 
fe 


caused the 


d as this cris 


of Equality of 
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On-the-Job Learning 


Improving the Curriculum and Teaching 
through Action Research 


JANE FRANSETH 


In School Life 


W 
Hi HAT is meant bv action re- 


search? How does it differ from 
other kinds of research? What is its 
function in the 
teaching? 


curriculum and 


There are no easy or definitive 
answers to these questions because 
much depends on the perception 
Competence of the pesan uns 
Certaking the research and the 
complexity: of the hypotheses being 
tested, and t ; 
ments differ 
feasibility 
tion rese 


O some extent judg- 
about the need, the 
> and the meaning of ac- 
inti: oF iesenii in its re- 
titre eng ting and curriculum 
fiers Aea nt. Even so, I shall pro- 
a Ne tentative answers. 
Tn MY point of view, action 
fies sates T systematic examina- 
Sag ware by individuals or 
tices p, SYN their own prac- 
rin Search of sound answers to 
iad Pi problems in their work 
Performan - nnproving treir owm 
rance on their jobs. 
somen iy action research— 
sarde A called on-the-job re- 
ate Aa udes the development 
hak. o test a guess, a hunch, 
YPothesis, or to find answers 
fon oe systematic collec- 
Sik i eg what is being done; 
of the data to deter- 


mine the a t l less 
h extent to which a gu 
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or hypothesis is correct or a cur- 
ricular practice is effective. The re- 
searchers are the teachers or other 
educators examining the effective- 
ness of their own performance. 

Whether thev are teachers, cur- 
riculum workers, principals, super- 
visors, or directors of instruction, 
their main function is to help pro- 
vide good learning experiences for 
pupils, and their hypotheses or the- 
ories are being tested in the class- 
room or in some other practical 
situation. 

Suppose, for example, that a 
teacher wishes to test the theory 
that providing books on a wide 
range of reading levels and mak- 
ing them easilv available to his 
pupils increases their interest as 
well as their reading comprehen- 
sion. His research might indude 
the following steps: recording 
facts about the present situation in 
the classroom, including the read- 
ing ability and interest of each 
pupil; bringing to the classroom ad- 
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ditional books on a wide range 
reading levels; keeping oe 
what his pupils do with the a e 
tional books; and periodical y 
checking on their comprehension. 
At the end of the project he would 
examine the records to determine 
whether his pupils had made prog- 
ress and, if so, to what extent. 

In this example of on-the-job re- 
search, the director of research is 
the teacher, the focus is on what 
he does to test his theory, and the 
place of operation is his classroom. 
The results are the teacher’s in- 
creased understanding of ways of 
stimulating his pupils’ interest 
achievement in rea 
evidence, if any, 


and 
ding and the 


of their progress, 
The steps indicated are typical 


of on-the-job research conducted 
by school people examining their 
own practices, although they are 
characteristic of other kinds of re- 


search, too. Many on-the-j 
search projects 


in carefully 
controlled experimen 


tal research. 
research 
however, may u 


The focus of acti 


availability of 
ized research skill 


tivity 
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judgment, do not qualify as ~ 
search. For example, a teacher may 
say: “We are experimenting with 
the use of books on a wide range 
of levels of difficulty this year. We 
like it. We can see that our pupils 
are making significant gains in 
reading ability.” S 
Even though research findings 
show that such an effort to pro- 
vide for a wide range of reading 
levels can improve reading ability, 
this teacher’s statement offers no 
evidence that gains were made. 


RESULTING VA LUES 


To earn the title “research,” the 
practice must, I believe 


, use sys- 
tematic study, 


careful examination 
of the facts collected, and well- 
considered decisions on future ace 
tion. The teacher who follows this 
Procedure js likely to increase his 
skill in using scientific methods in 
class rooms; in testing scientific 
theories; in analyzing his own prob- 
lems and finding Satisfactory solu- 
tions to them; in selecting, organ- 
izing, and Presenting subject mat- 
ter to suit the individual needs of 
his Pupils; and in making sound 
decisions based on evidence he can 


understand, 

If teachers are to be effective 
they must acquire accurate and 
adequate 


information, recognize 

its Significance, adapt it to their 
Particular needs, and make it a 
Part of their working equipment. 
oday many effective methods 
are being used—both in preservice 
and in-service education—to help 
teachers acquire knowledge, partic- 
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ularly about human behavior and 
how children learn; analyze their 
problems; apply their knowledge 
to their own problem; and gain 
selfconfidence in making decisions. 
One of these wavs is through ac- 
tion research. f i 
Educators in general have come 
to recognize the function and im- 
portance of action research in im- 
proving teaching and the curri- 
culum, as a means of bridging the 
gap between teacher preparation 
and classroom practice, between 
= findings of research and bene- 
a change in the classroom. I 
believe that many of them have 
een stimulated to undertake or 
a action research by the con- 
§ evidence, now mounting 
that Systematic study i 
a aR on the job by teachers 
ee workers does in- 
hive Their knowledge of the edu- 
i process and help them im- 
prove their practices. 
in pie rey — 
sh sug ‘a ee o “tine 
should b? = g iai eacher: 
cath ean ouraged to use the re- 
eras 3 hod for a number of 
» two of which are parti- 
cularly strong. 
Beat krea teachers are in the 
pie n to test some scientific 
Pies and theories because 


and experi- 
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thev know their own and their 
pupils’ needs and because they can 
weigh the practical results. 

Like the rest of us, teachers are 
more firmly convinced by seeing 
for themselves whether a principle 
works out well in practice. More- 
over, practices that get good re- 
sults for one teacher are often 
picked up and tried by others. 

2. There are indications that 
teachers who use scientific meth- 
ods in studying their own prac- 
tices are more likely than others to 
study the findings of scientific re- 
search in an effort to improve their 
work. Such study, in turn, in- 
creases their knowledge and skill 
in using scientific methods. As they 
become better informed, they can 
pass their knowledge on to others. 

All day and every day, teachers 
make decisions that affect what 
and how children learn. We should 
assume that the quality of their 
decisions improves as they discover 
for themselves better ways of 
working and of finding sound an- 
swers to their questions about the 
educative process. The main func- 
tion of action, or on-the-job, re- 
search in the school is to help edu- 
cators improve curriculum and 
teaching by systematically examin- 
ing and evaluating their own work 
in helping children learn. ° 


S ECOND-GRADE Tommy had just become aware that 
ooy people in different parts of the world use different 
languages. “Say,” he asked, “how many different kinds of 
Englishes’ are there?”—Harold F. Bennett in The Chris- 


tian Science Monitor. 
1960 


Are the Multiple Learnings 
Realized? 


Children Learn 
as They Read 


Mired A. Dawsox 


In Elementary English 


ealized unless t 
teacher is made aware of 
Possibilities of 
reading, 

It is important, in the fir 


that teachers See reading 
of Communication, 


he 
all the 
learning through 


st place, 


Vv and °pportunity 
of receiving his ideas accurately 
and fully, f 


designed to give meaning 
printed symbols he sees, 


teachers use his familiar Speech as 
j 


a bridge into reading as he prints 
on board and chart what he has 
said. So print becomes “talk writ- 
ten down.” As the same words ap- 
pear again and again in a mean- 
ingful wav, the child builds up a 
sight vocabulary, Thus he learns a 
stock of thoroughly familiar words 
as he reads, 

But there are multiple learnings 
remember? As a stock of sight 
words is built up, the child inevi- 
tably begins to note similarities 
and differences in these words and 
gradually acquires the ability to 
“figure out” new words that re- 
semble his old friends but that 
look and sound a little different 
and mean something else entirely. 

That is, as children read they 
tend to pick up 
skills in recogni 
However, majority of children 
mect snags jn Word analysis from 
time to time and they learn that 
they need some specific guidance if 
they are to read fluently and get 
the Message of the printed page 
With ease and competence. What 
these children learn is the desire 
or some supplementary lessons 
that will teach directly the requi- 
Site skills that they cannot pick up 
by themselves in the process of 
reading independently, : 

© Tepeat the title again: “Chil- 
dren learn as they read.” For it is 


many essential 


aw ords. 
ng new we 


Mildred 


A. Dawson is Professor of 
Educatio 


n at Sacramento State Col- 
ege, California. Reported from 
Elementary English, XXXVI (No 
vember 1959), 475-77. 
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through reading widely and abun- 
dantly that thev become truly pro- 
ficient. Throughout the school day 
and at home there should arise 
Many opportunities for reading all 
types of materials: informational, 
recreational, teacher-made, com- 
mercially prepared, reading series, 
Whole books, We might sav that 
pene learns to read “swimming- 
r p vondi abundantly. Here, 

3 ¢ are side learning 


is pleasure jr bei ici ite 
Pleas 1 being proficient. The 
~~ learns to enjoy reading and 
SINE adopt it as a permanent 
TI ce of information and pleasure. 
a ugi the varied contacts that 
wile wae mi he acquires a 
by Rete. sh arg on be met 
ron a 

ago times become ri . 
sa oi ee me a and 
much tidings x A ii e A 
confide PS a child learns skills, 
ence and pleasure, facts, new 


Concepts. 
> pts, vocabulary, and under- 
standings, ` 


g- 
S 


All this s 
Hees oe sounds pretty optimistic, 
ire A t? We all know that there 
any children who do not read 


Well, ye 
ha E consequently do not like 
— My thesis is that most of 


protien nol have become 
e readers who would get 
sesh, p Pas of delving into 
‘on a | Proper guidance had 
ten Were ee as these chil- 
they. sects eginning to bog down, 
cone adee undoubtedly have be- 
raader, juately skilled and happy 
In the course of re 
e child runs onto 
1960 


th ading widely, 


materials that 


varv in quality and authenticity. 
The able reader learns to be a 
thinker. He learns to follow the 
author's line of reasoning, to select 
the major points, to note the se- 
quence of developmental events, to 
evaluate the authenticity of ma- 
terials and detect gaps that vitiate 
the conclusions which an author 
reaches, to abstract information 
and principles which the reader 
can use to go ahead with ideas he 
is developing. 

And the child, if he becomes 
sensitive to stvle and quality in 
printed materials, tends to select 
the well-written, artistic book. We 
hope that we can and do help 
children to learn high standards of 
selection as they read; and it is 
possible to accomplish much if we 
see that really good and attractive 
books surround the child. 

It is important, too, to consider 
the effect that a childs reading 
can have on him as a person. The 
boy can read of the feats of leg- 
endary and historical heroes and 
begin to formulate personal and 
social goals. Girls can savor the 
loftiness of purpose and conduct 
reflected in the stories they read 
and similarly be influenced toward 
worthy ideals and standards. Both 
boys and girls can read of the prob- 
lems and ways of living of people 
of other races, religions, economic 
standards, and political standards 
and attain an understanding that 
makes of them intelligent, broad- 
minded citizens of this modern 


of swift developments and 
o 


world 
rapid change. 


Meet the Needs 
= of All Students 


The Dual-Progress Plan 


in the Elementary School 


GLEN Heatuers and Morris Pincus 


In The Arithmetic Teacher 


eben a recent meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics held in New York 
City, an elementary-schoo] panel 
was concerned with the problem 
of providing better instruction in 
mathematics to 
But this panel recog, 


appropriate to the n 
ents—the slow, the average, and 
the gifted—is of equal importance. 

At this point the panel became 
interested jn “ ual-progress 


“Progress plan Offers a 
solution in i 


that it replaces the 
grade-level curriculum jn 


z z athe- 
matics with a Nongradeq Program 
in which al Student vance 
along the Sequence 


i at are 
vidual learning 
plan, there are 


no grade-level demands or grade. 


level restrictions. Slow learners oh 
permitted to progress more ei 
than the pace called for in the yee 
grade-level curriculum. They a 
given sufficient time to master A 
topic before moving on to the next. 
Gifted students, freed from the = 
riers set up by the grade-leve 
Course of study, may now learn in 
a single year the understandings 
and skills that slower students may 


require two or more years to mas- 
tër. 

For nongraded instruction, stu- 
dents are 


assigned to classes WOS 
members are at the same genera 
level of advancement in the sub- 
ject ang have about equal abili- 
ties to advance further in the sub- 
ject. Students are assigned to Er 
casses without regard to grade 
placement, Crossing the usual age 
lines occurs whenever the students 


Glen Heath, 
faculty oft 
New York 

incus is q te 


ers is a member of the 
he School of Education, 
niversity, and Morr E 
acher at Public Schoo 

i Brooklyn, New York. “re 
Ported from The Arithmetic Teach- 
SS VI (December 1959), 302-5. 
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level of advancement in mathema- 
tics places him behind, or ahead 
of, other students of his age. 

A brief description of the total 
dual-progress plan is needed here 
to show the general framework 
within which mathematics teach- 
ing is conducted. Currently, this 
dual-progress plan is being tested 
in a three-year cooperative study 
involving the new Experimental 
Teaching Center at New York Uni- 
iio bad the school systems of 
vong Beach, Long Island, and Os- 
Sining, Westchester County, New 
York, The study is financed by a 
ce Ba Ford Foundation. 
thigush —— re grades three 
io a i ; e two school svs- 

are included in the studv. 


GRADED AND NONGRADED 


According 
advance in 
areas 


to the plan, students 
different curricular 
es ber two tracks, which is 
plant z called the dual-progress 
e i e usual grade system ap- 
Be ean oe arts, social stud- 
denis : Physical education. Stu- 
level est grouped into grade- 
me sses in language arts-social 
tate ni receive two hours of 
‘lien he in this “core” area each 
a i same classes have a per- 

a Physical education each day. 
eee nongraded system ap- 
and aag mantles, science, arts 
ceive ry and music. Students re- 
daily in minutes of instruction 
äng 40 atea and science, 
itt dete Mutes on alternate days 

and crafts and in music. 


In this 
roe plan, all teachers special- 


ize in teaching the subjects they 
know best and like best to teach. 
“Core” teachers conduct two two- 
hour classes in language arts-social 
studies each day. Physical educa- 
tion specialists teach a succession 
of 30-minute classes each dav. Ex- 
cept for replacements, all special- 
ist teachers are drawn from the 
regular elementary-school staff. 

The dual-progress plan calls for 
a single course of study in mathe- 
matics to guide the instruction of 
all students taught under the plan. 
While they are taught the same 
understandings and skills as gift- 
ed students, slower learners will ad- 
vance less rapidly along the curri- 
cular sequence and will not ad- 
vance as far during grade school 
as more gifted students. The new 
plan does not require the slower 
learner to reach any given level of 
advancement in mathematics dur- 
ing any given year, or before en- 
tering junior-high school. 

Promotion does not depend on 
progress in mathematics, but only 
on progress in the language arts- 
social studies area. Freed of grade- 
level barriers under the new plan, 
some gifted students will progress 
to levels of advancement in mathe- 
matics usually taught in senior- 
high school. 

While the same curricular se- 
quence is offered to both slow and 
rapid learners, and while both 
groups of students are required to 
master each learning task before 

roceeding to the next, it is obvi- 
ous that there will be differences 
in how fully the two groups learn 
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each task. Gifted students will ob- 
tain a more abstract understanding 
of the topic, and will be more ine 
in applying their knowledge of the 
topic to other areas of mathema- 
tics. Also they will be more capable 
of utilizing their knowledge of 
mathematics in new problem situ 
tions. 

In teaching mathematics to any 
nongraded class, the teacher is 
challenged to individualize his in- 
struction to meet the needs of dif- 
ferent members of the class. The 
purpose of nongraded ability 
grouping is to make individualiza- 
tion of instruction easier to 
plish. Specialist teachin 
matics should contribut 
individualization, Whe 
knows his subject 
teach it, he is 


a- 


accom- 
g of mathe- 
e greatly to 


thev are to 


potentialities for 
learnin g- 


Some of today’s 
branches teachers are 
better prep 
tics than o 
assume th 


> of course, 
ared to teach mathema- 
thers, But, it is safe to 
at when an el 


ly improves, 


> Specialist 
teachers select 


ed in this y 


tarv school. A major advantage of 
the dual-progress plan is that it 
frees teachers to concentrate their 
in-service preparation in just ons 
curricular area. And it encourages 
them to take further university 
courses in their chosen field. 
In future, if specialist tenehing 
of mathematics in the elementary 
school is adopted by school jad 
tems, schools of education may ee 
tablish programs that gy 
teachers specifically for this role. 
It is likely that such a teacher-edu- 
cation Program would attract to 
arv schools many able stu- 
dents, men as well as women, who 
now shy away because they do not 
Wish to teach the varicty of sub- 
jects required of 
branches teacher. 
How well stude 
referred to e 
curricular are 


clement 


the common- 


nts in the gene 
. i anh 

arlier learn in eac 

a with the new oppor- 


tunities Provided by the ae 

a rae mined 
Progress plan is being determine 
by New 


York University’s Experi- 
mental Teaching Center in its re- 
search Study of the plan. The re- 
Search test js not slighting the emo- 
tional and social needs of students 
as developing individuals. The pew 
plan wil] be judged successful only 
if it is found to provide adequately 
or Meeting these vital personality 
needs at the same time it provides 
for the intellectual advancement af 
Students jn accordance with their 
earning Also, the 


cr the pl 
ist teach 
fieq and 
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Changed Attitudes and Devices 


New Trends in Modern 


Foreign Language Teaching 


THEODORE MUELLER 


In The Clearing House 


7 


<i. EIGN language teaching 
ieee 10 vears has shifted its 
The = to the spoken language. 
oe icial “MLA Statement of 

mmenda 
committee 
Suage 


tions,” prepared by a 
: of the Modern Lan- 
cal hi acataee insists that the 
standing no Peaking and under- 
‘ Ne the ctac len 
he lee © spoken language—must 
farmed before 
Writing, 


This shift 


reading and 


d—and will be greatly 
Gasa a provisions of the Na 
ed by & ense Education Act, pass- 
the D “Ongress in 1958. Part of 

billion dollars av: 
NE: AGE iis: fo enn 


lable under 
equipment age ony o pen 
eign langu: a education in for- 
Ment of b “ges, for the develop- 
anguage etter techniques, and for 

Se institutes which will ac- 


quaint te 
achers wi se Halt 
velopment ith the recent de- 


e 
Sandar a inet pamphlet on 
ment for m Materials and Equip- 
struction © e Improvement of In- 

> sums up the newer ap- 


learning of a language per se is 
not so much the learning of a body 
of content as it is the development 
of a skill. It is not something that 
the student learns; it is something 
that he learns to do. It is not some- 
thing one talks about; it is some- 
thing one talks. 

The new trends in foreign lan- 
guage teaching relate to changed 
attitudes about the nature of lan- 
guage and the devices for provid- 
ing students with a mastery of the 
skills. For this purpose techniques 
to implement the modern concept 
of language are being created. 

The basic principle underlying 
the learning of a skill is student 
participation. It is essential that 
the student docs what he must 
learn, rather than watch somebody 
else doing it. He must participate. 
He must practice. He must drill 
until he has mastered each aspect 
of the skill. He must talk, repeat, 
and answer. Every student in the 
class should speak for 25 minutes 
out of the 50-minute class period. 
This means that the teacher must 
—————— A A A e A A A 
Theodore Mueller is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Foreign Languages at the 
University of Florida, Gainesville. 
Reported from The Clearing 
House, XXXIV (January 1960), 

271-74. 
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speak much less, and each student 
must speak much more. — 
Desirable student participation 
is not achieved under traditional 
teaching methodology. For exam- 
ple, the exercises may not be inter- 
esting because they are not related 
to reality. The questions to the stu- 
dent may be too difficult, Pointing 
out the errors in a student's answer 
is another practice which inhibits 
participation. Of a 10-word answer, 
the one word which is wrong is 
picked out and brought to his at- 
tention, in the hope that in the fu- 
ture he will avoid i 
illustrates rather 
practice discourag 
may insist that he 


t. The foreigner 
well how this 
es speaking. He 


ough a 


xamples. Th bs 
ercise begins with the simple . 
gradually become longer 


. Then the 
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student is asked to substitute the 
same structure word or verb form 
in a series of sentences. He then 
supplies two essential words in an- 
other series of sentences, and so 
on, until he has mastered the par- 
ticular sentence pattern. Onlv then 
is he asked to answer questions. 
Each answer follows the same pat- 
tern in which he has just drilled. In 
such circumstances the student par- 
ticipates. He keeps on speaking as 
long as he succeeds. 


AUDIO-VISUAL HELPS 


The use of audio-visual material, 
such as pictures, slides, filmstrips» 
and films is another device to en- 
Sage the student in the language 
activity. A slide illustrating & 
French meal teaches more than the 
meaning of words. The details of 
the room, the table, its food, and 
the people, though these details 
may never be mentioned in the 
Presentation, serve to create the 
atmosphere of the French home, in 
which the student becomes an un- 
seen guest, Nothing is more natur- 
al than to repeat the sentences, OF 


j A t 
to engage in conversation abou 
what is seen, 


Audio-visual 
the Student’s int 
his attention, 
about the 


materials arouse 
erest and capture 
An illustrated talk 
country and the people 
who live there offers the most nat- 
ural °Pportunity to use the lan- 
B28 to practice with it rather 
than to translate it. One gesture On 

© part of the teacher usually 


makes the meaning of the sen 
tences selfevident. 
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The language laboratory is the 
best known solution to student par- 
ticipation. It offers the ideal op- 
portunity to have everv student 
talk all the time. Tt usually consists 
of a number of booths which iso- 
~ cach student from his neigh- 
is ee Pett a he hears 
cs 4 nieh originates from 

ape recorder located at 
the teacher’s desk. The lesson con- 
amie of alternate sentences and 
avai the pte henn 
pette ana answer, which he re- 

The ] 


anguage labor: P 
the pl gua tboratory is also 


‘ihe ee to help the individual 
der E difficulty. The teacher can 
ote his attention to him while 


the r 
est of the $ 
class 5 
earn. lass continues to 


HEAR THE SOUNDS 

The labora 
Possible for 

himself w 


tory should make it 


attempts to transmit 
t bas e signal which he hears. 
Serion ia found that progress is 
sat md retarded if he does not 
ments e Sounds which his move- 

emit, Even the highly trained 


tele ra 
tare Operator may find his 
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amplifier in the student’s position. 
As the student speaks into the mic- 
rophone, the amplifier transmits 
the signal to his earphones, bring- 
ing his response to his attention in- 
stantly. He hears himself as others 
hear him. Selfmonitoring is not dis- 
turbing. It is a factor in our daily 
speech of which we are seldom 
aware. The corrections which we 
constantly make while we speak 
the best indications that we lis- 


are 
ten to our own speech while speak- 
ing. If we prevent selfmonitoring 


by plugging our ears, our speech 
becomes loud and uncertain, and 
we feel uncomfortable. 

A language laboratory need not 
be expensive. The laboratories 
which provide a tape recorder or 
disc player in every student posi- 
tion needlessly increase the cost 
while cutting student participation 
in half. In such a laboratory, the 
student is asked to record his re- 
sponses, rewind his tape, and lis- 
ten to his performance. Half of his 
time is spent inactively, listening 
rather than speaking. It is doubt- 
ful whether such passive listening 
will help the student as much as 
will continually speaking in well- 
planned exercises. 

The use of laboratory and audio- 
visual equipment characterizes and 
symbolizes the new trends in for- 
eign language teaching. But ma- 
chines in themselves do not reflect 
the new teaching philosophy. The 
fact that the student is listening to 
and talking in the foreign language 
from the first day of instruction 
best indicates the new approach. od 


—==* With Education in Washington *==- 


Tue EDUCATION DIGEST WASHINGTON BUREAU 


Civil Rights and Education.— 
During the long days and nights 
when southern senators held the 
floor around the clock “to present 
the facts” on civil-rights legislation, 
one lawmaker after another com- 
plained that the measure before 
them had less to do with voting 
and more with education. 

They were right. The measure 
which ‘southerners were determined 
to block consisted of seven sections, 
four of which dealt with education, 
two with voting rights, and one 
with job opportunities, 

“This is legislation to 
the schoolhouses of the so 
States,” said Senator Russell (D. 
Ga.) at one point during the Sen- 
ate debate, 

Although the Majority denied 
is, northern, eastern, and Western 


Senators admitted th 
to th 


uthern 


a list is legisla- 
tion to implement the Supreme 
Court’s school integration decis- 
ion.” 


To see how the Su 
decision figured 
contested legislation, let’s look at 


the bill section by section, as laid 
before the Senate by A 


Leader Dirksen (R., Ill); 

The first section Provided fine 
and imprisonment for any person 
guilty of obstructing Court orders 


Preme Court’s 
in the bitterly 


issued to assure orderly school in- 
tegration. b g 

The second section made it a 
federal crime for suspects to flee 
across state lines to avoid pase 
cution for bombing schools or 
churches. g 

The third section authorized yi 
Department of Justice to a 
voting records and to preserve fed 
eral election records, F 

The fourth section was the most 
controversial. Under it, Congress 
recognized that the Constitution, 
as interpreted by the U. S. apren 
Court, iş the law of the ing 
“State and local governments an¢ 
agencies which have relied ae 
the Separate-but-equal doctrine a 
now obligated to take steps towar 
the elimination of segregation : 
their public schools,” part of th 
section read, stg 

To help states and localities 


Eiri EE: D- 
carry out “their Constitutional oh 
ligations” of dye 


wiping out eü 
schools, this section ma d 
Brants (the sums to be decide 
] 


-ofes- 
ater) for nonteaching and profe 


sional services required for deseg- 
regating schools, The federal 35 
Sistance was to run for two gard 
States Were to submit plans a, 
lining their desegregation aem 
ties, including costs, to the U. 

“Ommissioner of Education. ive) 
© next section (section five 
actually wasn’t controversial. 
authorized the government to a 
Vide schools for the children of mi 
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mg! personnel in areas where pub- 
ie schools are closed because of 
desegregation. 
i oe sis guaranteed equal 
Job. opportunities under govern- 
ment contracts for all races. 

The last section provided for 
court appointed U. S. 
erces, 


voting ref- 


After hundreds of hours of talk 
(the debate on the 
officially Febru 
the-clock se 
ary 29) 


measure began 
ary 15, with round- 
ssions starting Febru- 
‘ Ai i was little chance for 
ML lise in the Senate. 

T clear that the Senate 
Goure Paien the Supreme 
Even aeni es segregation. 
diets lan © oo such as Sen- 
Widens Fulbright (as The 
ald ah. i Post and Times Her- 
against tec them} firmly 
“onkin: is provision and aided the 

uing debate” tactics. Hence, 


t i i 
te solution to the 
ma lay 


were 


Senate’s dilem- 
Tonn elsewhere—that is, in the 
se of Representatives. 


Me he 
Cantchile, Back in the House.— 


e story j 
sory in > . 
ess Bene the House was shorter, 


renet S On March 10, Rep- 
NY.) ioe Emanuel Celler (D., 
civil-rights before the House a 
inast ci T bill which contained 

e seven provisions of the 


nate 
Measur 
neasure. There was one dif- 


erence 
enormous, + the difference was 
seek - The House bill did not 


cision and provided 
systems attempting 
- Hence, even south- 
of the House began 
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the debate in an atmosphere of 
calm and resignation. They were 
resigned to the “inevitable possibil- 
itv” that a civil-rights bill would 
pass their chamber; that it would 
be sent to the Senate for quick ap- 
proval (so the predictions ran); 
and then on to the White House for 
signature. 

Should that happen. 
proponents of desegregation could 
still count on a limited victory. For 
there was expectation that federal 
laws would include the provision 
for stiff penalties against any per- 
court orders to 


though, 


son obstructing 
bring about integration. 


Education Bill Plans.—Once the 
House of Representatives disposes 
of the civil-rights bill, it will tack- 
le federal aid to education. That, 
at least, is the promise of Con- 
gressional leaders. Their plan is to 
bring to the House floor a measure 
on which the House Committee on 
Education and Labor has been 
working throughout most of March. 
This measure restricts itself to 
school construction. It authorizes 
$325 million for each of three 
years. Allotments to the states are 
based on school-age population. 
One of the ideas behind this bill 
is that there must be a minimum 
of federal control. “Once the 
money reaches the states, it will 
be considered to be state money. 
There is to be no matching the 
first vear. But, during the last two 
vears of the bill’s proposed life, a 
state will be required to give a dol- 
lar for every federal dollar. 
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House leaders insist that only a 
short-term school-construction bill 
has any chance of approval on 
their side of the Capitol. They say 
that the Senate-passed bill (which 
provides grants for both school 
construction and teacher salaries) 
has no chance with them. This, 
however, does not discourage Rep- 
resentative Metcalf (D., Mont.). 
He will offer in the House the 
Senate-passed_ bil] as a substitute 
for the limited school con 


“New Climate?”. The resigna- 


rfer as chair- 
Communica- 
n pleased Wash. 
Although the new 


tions Commissio 
ington educators. 


Schoolmen in Washington have 


been unhappy with FCC 
for some time. The N; 


During the past year educators 
have placed before the reso- 
lutions and iti i 


following: 


1. More channels for educational 
TV stations, Specifically, d 
want an end to the SO-ca 
“interim-ruling.” Under thi 
the FCC held that whe 


EO 
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two commercial channels on the air 
the third channel that becomes 
available must also be commercial. 
This reversed earlier FCC policy, 
which ordinarily reserved the third 
channel for educational use. 

2. More AM channels for educa- 
tional radio. The NEA’s Depart- 
ment of Audio-Visual Instruction 
(DAVI) recently pointed out that 
the FCC has under consideration 
* proposal to provide new Class II 
educational radio stations on AM 
channels heretofore held exclus- 
ively for commercial use. This pro- 
posal, said DAVI, would extend to 
many sparsely populated areas of 
the country an opportunity to de- 
velop a form of educational com- 
munication not now available to 
them, 

3. Educators also want an FCC 
“opinion climate” which would ene 
Courage (or require) commercial 
TV and radio broadcasters to pro- 
vide good viewing and listening 
time for educational and public- 
service programs; and which would 
control the tone and taste of com- 
mercials, 

So far, the FCC has not given @ 
favorable answer to educators On 
any of these requests. But the new 
chairman will undoubtedly help 
Senerate some of that “new cli- 
mate” Which educators are seeking: 

€ has a reputation for objectivity 
He is said to be deeply intereste 
"history and in the theater atts: 


orty, Worry, Worry.—Now 
tion time is poveren 
Tesolutions and_platform-w? 
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R 


WASHINGTON 


ing are done with for the vear— 
organized schoolmen have a clearer 
pe of what thev want, what 
Ney oppose, and what needs their 
attention, 
mi the American Association 
c chool Administrators as a case 
M poi i í i 

point. In their Washington head- 
quarters, 
now clear 

ar to manv superi 

any superintendents 
that there 
testing 


AASA officials sav it is 


is an overemphasis on 
Fae possible misuse of tests. 
ae o : Superintendents sav 
coe - possibility that tests may 
Beaks A curriculum rather than 
no n degree to which stu- 
Sama e er Subject matter. This 
hewn Perintendents. 
things. ia — about other 
“oi = scale or instance, the mat- 
admin ed dismissals of school 
š Strators y 
without good 
must be fou 


vithout warning or 
cause. Some 


Perinte 
fy age from unjust firings, 
Sica elieves. Its executive 


i is trving to work 
Protect-the- g work out 


With the N 
SSOciation, 


Superintendent plan 
ational School Boards 


ents, The” rganized superintend- 
ere is the question of the 

nse Education Act. 
endents approve of 
But they are “appre- 
Bes: he Act supports par- 
math ‘riculum areas (science 
> Buidance) while 


curriculu: 
ance ; are; 


Still 
a teed cause of concern for 
membership are those 


Ost ; 
it Superint 


hat t 


ignoring 
as of equal import- 
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“regional units” of the Office of 
Education. During the past year 
the Office of Education has set up 
“little” federal educational agen- 
cies in New York, Chicago, Atlan- 
ta, and other cities. Superintend- 
ents are suspicious of them, believ- 
ing that they represent the long 
arm of the U. S. government in 
their back vards. The AASA wants 
the U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion to re-examine the wisdom of 
these regional setups. 

Reports and letters reaching the 
AASA show also that there is a 
quickened interest among school 
administrators in establishing kin- 
dergartens, in widening adult- 
education programs, in improving 
in-service education of teachers. 
No sure-fire plans or ready finan- 
cial support have been found for 
these worthy projects, but as one 
AASA spokesman said: “When the 
interest is there, a third of the bat- 
tle is won.” 


Interaction Needed.—Proponents 
of educational TV were jolted 
sharply last month. The District 
of Columbia public schools an- 
nounced, through Superintendent 
Carl F. Hansen, that basic sub- 
jects will no longer be taught by 
means of the TV camera. Reason: 
lack of interaction between student 
and teacher. “With televised class- 
es,” said Dr. Hansen, “there is no 
feedback. Students just sit pass- 
ively and watch.” 

This news hardly had a chance 
to get around the country when 
the National Education Association 
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came up with an answer. True, 
said the NEA, in effect. Lack of in- 
teraction in the learning processes 
is a major weakness in TV educa- 
tion. But there are techniques for 
getting around the difficulty. 

The techniques were outlined in 
a report entitled Interaction in 
Learning: Implications for TV. 
This 62-page document summed 
up the results of a three-day sem- 
inar held in Washington in Febru- 
ary of this vear. It was an erudite 
session. The conferees, headed by 
Arthur W. Foshay, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia, first examined 
what interaction is, how it takes 
place, and what its effects are, Psy- 
chologists present around the table 
pointed out that interaction js the 


> between le 
learner. 


so 
eful teach- 


variation of 


nique is to encour 


: ge 
send questions þ : 
adds; “ he 
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room teachers mail in their chil- 
dren's questions to the television 
teacher. In another system, parti- 
cipating schools send delegates to 
the station to ask 
questions on the telecast. 5 
school awaiting its turn. Prelimin- 
arv discussion at 


their school's 
each 


the schools to 
formulate good questions have been 
found to be a good learning exper 
ence.” 

In Houston, Texas, TV produc- 
ers tried another technique. The T V 
instructor was directed to stop 
abruptly after outlining a concept 
or asking a question, Learners in 
the cl: sroom were then asked to 
form buzz se 


ssions and discuss the 
subject while a sign on the screen 
read “Back in 10 minutes.” The de- 
liberations of the buzz groups never 
got back to the TV teacher, but the 
learners did get some benefits 
from “live interaction.” : 

How to get two-way commun! 
cation has been described as a cru- 
cial issue in TV. One school system 
Provided direct telephone lines 
from classrooms to the broadcast 


studio. Ty another city FM radio 
Was utilized to 


stions 
à answer questio! 
raised on the tel 


ecast. 

Any teaching instrument, wheth- 
er it be textbook or sound film, P35 
is strengths and its limitations, the 
panel concluded. This is also true 
of TV. What educators need to 2° 
S not bewail TV’s limitations put 
find Ways to make the best use p 
Hts Interaction in TY 


: be 
learning can is 
ae hat is needed m 
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a IN SUPERINTENDENCIES: 
, Tyler, Tex.: E. N. Dennard, su- 
pen ntenieni at Newton, Mass., has 
wa named successor to Hollis A. 
neta i resigned, now regional 
‘sentative for the U. S. Offi 
. > tice 
of Education. i 
a an, Pa.: Henry F. Pater- 
ee formerly elementary su- 
hae Sing principal, Quincy, Mass 
S succeeded T as L. Hinkle, 
a Ag ed Thomas L. Hinkle, 
ler amond, Ind.: Roland B. Mil- 
is pind acting superintendent, 
the | te pPerintendent, succeeding 
ite Lee L. Caldwell. 
ant ae Miss.: R. D. Brown, assist- 
education atenilent of elementary 
a , Wi va re api i 
ent on Juls become superintend- 
anesville. Ohi 
mer ee Ohio: Donald F. Sum- 
annonces pee 18 years, has 
» his retireme effectiv 
eptember, ae effective 
will Sertai N. Y.: Harry D. Case 
perinke re in July. He has been su- 
endent since 1956. 


ation a 
unter 
ohn J Co 


tion, has 
Corg 


S president. 
llege, New York, N. Y.: 
‘es dean of administra- 
‘en named suce p 
ge N. Shuster, essor to 
Tenn.: vni S State University, 
named actin; Humphreys has been 
A Smite president, succeeding 
representatiy, Signed, now field 
giona] ro ie for the Atlanta re- 
lucation, e of the U. S. Office of 
icki 
a College, Carlisle, Pa.: 
President "j Rubendale will become 
ert Malco Y b Succeeding Gil- 
Brovost’ who will become col- 
President, and adviser to the 
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TEACHER-TRAINING 
INSTITUTIONS: 

Central State College, Edmond, 
Okla.: Leonard Cox, principal at 
Capitol Hill High School, Okla- 
homa City, has been appointed as- 
sociate professor of education. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers Col- 
lege, Edinboro: Harry W. Earlley, 
formerly at the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers College, Mansfield, is now 
dean of instruction, succeeding 
Herman L. Offner, who retired to 
become regional representative of 
the U. S. Office of Education. 

Southeast Missouri State College, 
Cape Girardeau: R. F. Todd, for- 
merly of Mississippi, is now & 
member of the education faculty. 

Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Ta.: 
Howard Hightower, formerly as- 
sistant professor of education at 
Butler University, is now head of 
the education department. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 

Frederick J. Moffitt, formerly in 
charge of professional publications, 
Silver Burdett Publishing Co., has 
been named special assistant to U. 
S. Commissioner of Education Law- 
rence G. Derthick. 

Arthur W. Foshay, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, has been 
elected 1960-61 president of the As- 
sociation for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development. William Van 
Til, Department of Secondary Edu- 
cation, New York University, is 
president-elect of the Association. 

Allen P. Britton, head of the 
music education department, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, has been 
named president of the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference. 

J. Paul Mather, president of the 
University of Massachusetts, will 
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become president of the new Amer- 
ican College Testing (ACT) pro- 
gram at Iowa City, Ia., this month. 


ix- School Week 

aan ee this winter in Knox- 
ville, Tenn., engendered as much 
heat as cold, Education USA re- 
ports. A barrage of phone calls 
from irate persons aged 6 to 60 
greeted County Superintendent 
Mildred Doyle’s announcement of 
Saturday school for make-up work, 
in order to meet state laws of 175 
school days per year. 

The school board Supported its 
superintendent, and the Knoxville 
Journal said: “The county school 
system . . . has taken a step to 
which we give unstinted approval, 
- . e This st 


ep means that school 
facilities can be utilized six days a 
week when needed and points . , , 


to even greater adaptation of the 
principle.” 


to be completed in a 
year, has as its Purpose the deyel- 
opment of guidelj 


will be needed, 


Preparation for the job i 
C. Gilbert Wrens tS aa 
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iversity 
educational psychology, a 
of Minnesota, will be projec 
rector. 


Finis in 1961 ee 
C. Scorr FLETCHER, presiden i it 
director of the Fund for A Ta 
Education, has announced ad 
Fund will spend approximately De 
million in the next 12 to 18 mon to 
the remainder of the final grant : 
the Fund by The Ford Foundatior : 
The Foundation had ae gel 
$17.3 million for the period 195 
61. à 
With the expenditure of pie 
grant, the directors announced, a 
Fund will conclude its operatio : 
The money will be spent to ea 
vance liberal adult education, io 
emphasis on education for pu 
responsibility, ne 
After the Fund concludes Pr 
operations in 1961, the respons i 
ity for this area of education Di 
be assumed by the Education P! 


Š it 
ae n 
vision of The Ford Foundation, 
was announced. 


Junior-College Centers 
F 


ive ad- 
IVE centers for the training of 


fig + ani 
ministrators for community “ es 
junior colleges are now being 
tabl 


ished throughout the countty» 
financed by grants from the Lok 
Kellogg Foundation, Battle Cre 

Mich. wl 
The new centers will be eens 
at Teachers College, Columbia as 
versity; the University of ee 

S University of California, a 

ley and Los Angeles; and Stan 
University, 


apni” 
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The Teachers College Center 
for Community and Junior Col- 
lege Administration began its work 
A March, will continue 
through June 1964. Walter E. 
Sindlinger will be director. 
coe =e at the University of 
er wi begin next September, 

1 C. C. Colvert as director. 


Secondary Needs 
T a principals need to set 
Ai i reading and writing 
re A 0 lengthen the school day, 
af Be loser attention to the needs 
re te aie in schools, and to 
a get better trained 
naa eA advice was given to 
eie 7 4,000 principals who at- 
e Nan § annual convention of 
iok a Association of Sec- 
ima, Oe, ph Principals in Port- 
One au ast month, 
iniia rts e highlights of the con- 
guage — sa study of English lan- 
ee in the secondary schools, 
ect of die Pic curriculum proj- 
Association. A complete 


report on thi 
lished tle study is to be pub- 


ames E 


of U 
School. ps. 


ident of th 


and 


Nancarrow, principal 
Darby Senior High 
> Was installed as pres- 
t? e Association. 
nos np oles and No 
vision cons on the value of tele- 
high i te classrooms have been 
Rn Ated during the past month 
in announcements. 
` m from Washington, 
F. Hee Superintendent Carl 
that th officially announced 


e city’s 
ies YS schools would stop 
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using telecasts. (See report in 
“News From Washington,” this 
issue.) 

Shortly after came the report 
from Keene, N. H., that a two-year 
experiment with closed-circuit 
television in the high school there 
would be discontinued at the end 
of the current academic year. The 
experiment showed, it was re- 
ported, that this type of instruction 
was successful with above average 
students, but it was not successful 
as used with the below average 
students. 

On the other hand, in the San 
Francisco area approximately 1200 
teachers, evaluating the year-long 
experiment in TV teaching, gave 
an overwhelming vote of confi- 
dence to classroom television as 
presented over ETV station KQED. 


Dates OF THE MONTH: 

April 3-9, National 
Week. 

April 11-14, American Personnel 
and Guidance Association, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

April 17-21, Association for 
Childhood Education International, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

April 19-22, 
Educational Association, 
Ill. 

April 19-22, American Industrial 
Arts Association, Toronto, Canada. 

April 19-23, Council for Excep- 
tional Children, Los Angeles, Calif. 

April 20-23, National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, Buffalo, 


Library 


National Catholic 
Chicago, 


le Mic , 
April 23-28, American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, Miami Beach, Fla. 
April 28-30, National Association 
for Gifted Children, Miami Beach, 


Fla. 


Case for Basic Education; 
T Program, of Aims for Pub- 


lic Schools. Edited by James 
Koerner. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1959, 
Pp. xiii + 956, $4.00. 
This book, prepared by the Coun- 
cil for Basic Education, Consists of 


subjects a good student should have 
as he emerges from 12 years of 
public schooling, In other 

each attempts to S 


core for his particu 
nglish composition or 
history or bi 3 
The introduction to the book is 
by Clifton Fadiman, $ 
ramework for t 
low by outlining the Standard Case 
for basie educati 

Iany educator 
with the ideas 
Ook. James 


Physics or 


S will fing 
Presented 


cago: University of 
Press, 


. Pp. 
$5.00 


Here ig a call to 


: arms to the 
teaching pr 


rofession p 
Critie w o 
publie Schoo 


and unequivoea] 
taught in the 


knows what is going on rin, = 
diagnoses the ills of ee A2 
being largely the result of a i 
sional, economic, and manag Ca 
functioning as contrasted to Ean 
odology, Philosophical, or E 
issues which concern most cri 


š iché 
today. Unaffected by the So 
barrier that haunts well-mea 


a reseribes 
friends of education, he prase 


4 blic- 
an overhauling of our omens 
education structure with sug but 
tions that wil] horrify some 


ave the merit of unconcern gph 
orthodoxy that the profession sor 
y needs, 
Typical of his 
Program } 
Organization ¢ 


Space here Pia 
description of e 
many of them as 
X, stimulating, and PT 
and are imihressively doci 
in all, this Ae eg 
ary and unique book ae 
Cause of its candor and fresh ften 
a subject that is nae 
the ground by pro et 
ay crities who have Pi- 
Pouse. The author med- 
basic research for the of 
ucationa] Research Council ner 
reatey Cleveland and a forn 


5 ; and 
teacher in the publie schools 
various universities, 


ae 
Instrumental Music Room D 


P n 
Construction a 
Equipment., American Sch i 
i Associatio 
$3.50. D 

S publication has been P 
Pared to 


O: 
call attention to man ail 
the Problems involved in planni", 


3 sic 

n constructing a practical mu 

department, ausic 
ore than 40 floor plans of m 
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| 4 books for educators 


The Exceptional Child: A Book of Readings 
j mer F. Magary, Indiana University 
= n Eichorn, Indiana University 

pril 1960, 576 pp., $5.00 (probable) 


Discussion, Conference, and Group Process 
He ert E. Gulley, University of Illinois 
arch 1960, 350 pp., $4.50 (probable) 


Juvenile Delinquency: Its Nature and Control 
pion M. Robison, Assistant Director, Juvenile Delin 
Men a valuation Project of the City of New York 

ch 1960, 560 pp., $6.75 (probable) 


pa Adolescent: A Book of Readings, Revised 
M ome M. Seidman, Montclair State College 
arch 1960, 832 pp., $6.50 (probable) 


Henr 
ry Holt and Company, Inc., 383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BAND DIRECTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Available Survey Publications 


In 
Strumental Music Room Designs, 
Construction and Equipment |... $3.50 


Audio-Visual Bulletin No. 5 
Stereo Disc and Tape Recording .......... -75 


Order From Seymour Okum 
17367 Pinehurst Street 
Detroit 21, Michigan 


School Purchase orders 
Promptly filled) 
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nts in various parts of the 
se included. Practical a 
gestions for sound insulation an 
accoustical treatment are na nas 
cluded. A chapter is devote: o 
equipment for the musie rooms. 
Copies of the publication are 
available from Seymour Okun, 
treasurer of the American School 
Band Directors’ Association, 17367 
Pinehurst St., Detroit 21, Michigan. 


Physics in Your High School. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1960. Pp. 136, 

i for the 


this booklet was Prepared by the 
American Institute of i 

text was 
Miner, instructor of Physi 
den C High School, and 
William C, Kelly, di 

cation projects at the 
stitute of Physics. 


The booklet is one of the first at- 
tempts, the Institu 
scientif: 


S f 
Publication of is bo i 
are available from met apies 

ook Company, 


Universities; 


his book Presents com 
picture of seven Systems of uni 
sities around the World Bri 


Australia, Canada, India, se Ka 
land, Pakistan, Union of South Pr 
rica, and the United States. It a 
comparative study, pointing ae 
common and uncommon featu nee 
similarities and contrasts, wm 
aging and discouraging ey 
and bright spots and problem irean 
The author discusses the na fe 
and aims of higher education, He 
organization and its ogee ie 
devotes a chapter cach to stu an 
life and to the value of omon 
education and then discusses ks 
various aspects of professional e 
cation, , 
Dr. Carmichael believes that if 
Western values are to prevail e 
must strengthen our reper Ka 
learning, and his recommendati 
should be of help in this CAUSE j 
r. Carmichael, a former En 
dent of the Carnegie onada 
for the Advancement of Tead se 
has been, since 1957, a consu a 
to the Ford Foundation for the Ad 


i i 
vancement of Education, which 
nanced this study. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 


ELEMENTARY ipkaye 

The World of Wonderful a oo 
ence. Hans ia ch Da 
York: Friendly House Publis itive 
1960. Pp. 56, $9.50, Ax imagine ae 
blend of light verse and ae 
illustration on the wonder le. 
Worth of difference among peod 
Children | | | Their Ways ien, 
Wants, Katherine Reeves. Dar 


-hing 
Conn.: The Educational Publishin 


School; 


7 
Pp. xviii + 333. ae 
. Mi Cuaderno de Espanol. ve) 
ish in ¢ Grades, Book ugh; 
W. MacRae. Boston: Ho ach- 

ton Miffli Company, 1959. Te 


ition. Pp, 248, $3.00. ding 
“dividualizing Your Rea 


\ 
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a Spring publication 


Psychology in Teaching and Learning 


WiLL c J 
AM CLark Trow, l niversity of Michigan 


et new text successfully relates the major theories of 
chapter rer psychology to the daily activities of the teacher. Each 
ete in — an educational situation and the psychological 
tions sls bie needed to understand and handle it. The situa- 
will eee erately arranged in the order in which the teacher 
iovis rA y meet them—beginning with the class as an audience, 
fara ae ough the discovery of individual differences to the prob- 
dant lists a and of the manipulation of group processes. Abun- 
af ti arte outside readings direct the student to the rich supply 
Well illu re theoretical, experimental and other related sources. 
atone strated. Glossary. Student’s and Instructor’s Manuals. 
400 pages Spring 1960 


H 
OUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY - Boston 


New a 
York Atlanta Geneva Dallas Palo Alto 


Progra r 
m; Self-Selection in Action. Grades 8-12; Applied Chemistry for 


Ar 


e 
Putman e Veatch. New York: G. P. 
a: $4.50. ons, 1959. Pp. xiii + 
fro, 
through Adventure to Experience 
agan, S Art. Pauline Wright 
ard Cha A Francisco, Calif.: How- 
76. spo tet Publisher, 1959. Pp. 
Boy’s } 
ards. Pe pook of Turtles and Liz- 
The Ron ay A. Morris. New York: 
pa vi Ki Sa A oan ee 1959. 
Her . $4.50. 
Kee, zih for Meaning. Paul Mc- 
cile Hane MeCowen, and M. Lu- 
Mifflin ee Boston: Houghton 
‘eo Grade 8, Pp. 288, 
Poe 4, Pp. 304, $2.52; 
Pp. 368, ero $2.64; Grade 6, 


Ce SECONDARY 
conomics for Grades 10- 


12; M 
odern 
Da Languages and Latin, 


High Schools; Resource Units in 
World History; and General Sci- 
ence, Grades 7-9. Curriculum bul- 
letins of the New York City Board 
of Education. $1.25, $1.00, $.75, 
$1.00, and $1.00, respectively. 

Soap Bubbles; Their Colours and 
the Forces which Mould Them. C. 
V. Boys. New York: Dover Publi- 
cations, Ine., 1959. Pp. xv + 192. 
$.95, paperback. 

Books, Young People, and Read- 
ing Guidance. Geneva R. Hanna and 
Mariana K. McAllister. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1960. Pp. xiii 


4+ 219. $2.75. 


GENERAL 
The Parent-Teacher Partnership. 
Ernest Osborne. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1959. Pp. 52. 
$.60. 
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The Teacher and 
School System. Percy 
New York: Harper 
1960. Pp. xvi + 575. $5.25. 

Teaching for Better Schools. 
(Second Edition.) Kimball Wiles. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1959. Pp. x + 341. $5.95. 

Operation School Burning. Bos- 
ton, Mass.: National Fire Protection 
Association, 1959, $4.75. 

The Related Factors in School 
Discipline. Ross Shaw. San An- 
tonio, Tex.: The Naylor Company, 
1959. Pp. 37, $1.50. 

Introduction to Gr 
Malcolm and Hulda 
York: Association P 
95. $2.50. 


the Public 
E. Burrup. 
& Brothers, 


oup Dynamics, 
Knowles, New 
ress, 1959, Pp. 


Internationa] Un- 


t amples and Sug- 
gestions for Classroom Use. Paris, 
Unesco, 1959. Pp. 116. sy 50. 


Principles and 
y ietz, New York: 
John Wiley & ons, Ine., 1959 T 
xii + 384. $5.50 <= 


AUDIO-VISUALS ; 

The Audio-Visual Equipment Di- 
rectory. (Sixth Edition.) Fairfax, 

a.: National Audio-Visual Associ- 
ation, Ine., 1960. Pp, 265. $4.75. 

Which Way and How Far. Two 
10-minute, 16mm sound movies on 
directions and distances for the pri- 
Mary grades, Available from Audio- 

Tisual Center, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, $100 color, and $50 

& w, each. A 

low Good Are Our Schools? $ 
documentary film based on pr: 
Conant’s book, The American High 
School Today, produced by _ the 
NEA, Available on loan basis from 
Education Council of the Graphi 
Arts Industry, 5728 Connecticu 
Ave. N. W., Washington 15, D. 
$20. 

Voices of the American Revali 
tion. A 45-minute record based x 
excerpts from original manuscripts, 
Available from University of Mic 4 
i ents Library, Ann Arbor. 


QO American School 


Gnd Director's 
Publications 
enry Holt Books 
Sughton-Mifflin Books 
tewlex Projectors 
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M OST y oung 


Not a 
cquainted 
Wi 
se} hols, ij ith 
an ly 


people 
one-teacher 
i ut their fathers and cer- 
strangers 1 & grandfathers are not 
oies e them. The alumni of 
mixed ‘ean schools remember with 
structure, rd the box-like wooden 
the Tonka ae hand water pump, 

the Do on behind the school, 

back Eoun, e outhouses far in the 
n and the potbellied 


= : 
b rounded by rows of desks 
hae 


are 


r families living in sparsely 
C Plains and mountain com- 
ii disper a -teacher schools 
T a e. With better 
ct consolid, buses, and school dis- 
ne- “teach ations, the number of 
mee th er schools has diminished, 
are stil] Portant role these schools 
Cation foe aying in providing edu- 
cannot be Some American children 
undreds Whored. For the sake of 
still epe a thousands of children 
rem aa ent on these schools, 
Must be ae one-teacher schools 
e as good as possible. 


To es 


| 
| 


It Still Plays an Im portant Role 
Little Red Schoolhouse 


In NEA Research Bulletin 


————— a a a 
Reported from a survey made by 
the NEA Rescarch Division and 
published in NEA Research Bulle- 
tin, XXXVIIL (February 1960), 


3-10. 
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Recently, the NEA Research Di- 
vision conducted a national study 
of one-teacher schools. It was 
learned that while these schools are 
being abandoned rapidly, many 
such schools are still in operation. 
Nearly 400,000 children, or 1.1 

ercent of all American children 
enrolled in public schools, went by 
foot, automobile, bicycle, or on 
horseback to nearly 24, 000 one- 
teacher schools in 1958- 59. Twen- 
ty percent of the public schools in 
the United States are one-teacher 
Their teaching staffs rep- 


schools. 
resent 2 percent of all classroom 


teachers. 
Concerning the buildings them- 


selves, the study revealed that the 
average one-teacher school is 43 
years old. More than half of the 
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school buildings were built be- 
tween 1900 and 1929. And more 
than one-fifth of them were con- 
structed before 1900, some of these 
even before 1870. x 
ers considered their buildi g 
erally satisfactory, ; g 
two-thirds had no insi i 
more than half use 
the building, 97 percent of the 
schools haq electricity, 
Eighty Percent of al] one-teacher 
schools are concentrated ; 


dese states are: 
North Dakota, 


DIGEST 


school teachers. Only 8.3 percent 
of the teachers in one-room schools 
are men and they are—with a me- 
jan age of 31.5—much younger 
than the women teachers. aa 

In the United States, the 1955- 
56 study revealed, about two-thirds 
of all elementary-school teachers 
had a bachelor’s ‘or higher college 


> 
i a masters 
degree; one-eighth held a masters- 


degree, The teachers in the ae 
teacher schools do not meet at 
high academic standards. Ee 
84 percent of them have had = 
than four Years of college as 
tion. Only 16 percent have had "I 
or more years of college, and 
3.2 Percent have had five or mo 
Years of college preparation. sach- 
he percentage of women eog 
ers having certificates represen si- 
ull qualifications for their ae 
tions js higher than that ee 
teachers~about 87 percent of o 
Women teachers and 70 percent j- 
the men teachers have full cert o 
cation, Ą smaller percentage jon 
men teachers have certificat 1e 
iat Women teachers despite er 
fact that men teachers on the on 
age have longer educational pt 


aration, 
TEACHING EXPERIENCE hers 
ache 
The one-room school tea 


average of 11 years f 


teaching experience in 1959, 


ew 
teachers had an average of = , 
ing experience, whi a oF 
teachers had only six years, ted ” 
erence that would be expec way 


—_—_———— i s 
SŘ. 
aa 


LITTLE RED SCHOOL 


view of the higher average age of 
He Women teachers. It was found 
SE teachers with the most 
a i are employed in the 
5 ommunities, 
E ~~ of teacher load, made by 
1950 3 Research Division in 
er pe that American 
sia i cae teachers spend an av- 
ce “Se : ours a week on school 
he isy and outside school. 
indicate, a school survey 
schools the ni in the one-room 
el Ypical teacher spends 
S a week on school duties, 


ne men s 

i Spending a little less time 
In ‘chool th ò e less time 
a 


NOY 


ittle an women teachers but 
Ws j More time outside school 
$ n school duties. 


SALARIES 


Yet these one- 


not room teachers are 


S 
j a paid as other teachers. 
school toe salary of the one-room 
only 61 7 cher in 1959 was $2,954, 
age Percent of the U. S. aver- 
r all classroom teachers 

IS considerable difference 
oy o amies paid one-room 
ghest poi ers by region. The 
West, i erage salary is in the Far 
Althou r lowest in the Southeast. 
a hee teachers have fewer 

a oe experience and 
tion, ies em hold full certifica- 
higher i median salary is slightly 
Women an the median salary of 
teachers. The median sal- 

men teachers was $2,957, 
of women teachers, $2,- 


Years 
fewer 


espite 
the we these conditions, when 


€ache: 
rs 
1960 were asked whether 
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they would teach in a one-room 
school if they could start over 
again, 94.2 percent answered yes! 
When they were asked if they 
planned to continue teaching, 39.8 
percent said they definitely plan- 
ned to continue teaching, and 28.8 
percent said they probably would. 
Only 13.7 percent said that they 
definitely would not continue 
teaching, and 17.7 percent said 
that thev probably would not. 

There are two opposing points 
of view regarding the value and 
future of the one-teacher schools. 
One group believes that part of 
the solution to the problem of rural 
education lies in replacing all the 
remaining one-teacher schools with 
centrally located larger graded 
schools. These people say that 
only a large school with several 
teachers and a large well-equipped 
plant can effectively and economi- 
cally provide the various educa- 
tional services required to meet the 
needs of children today. 

Opposing this view are those 
who are convinced that there are 
circumstances under which it is 
better to keep the one-teacher 
school than to subject children to 
the fatigue and hazards of trans- 

ortation to distant centers. Some 
people believe that the small 
schools can provide nearly as good 
an educational experience for the 
rural child as can a large school. 
They say, also, that these schools 
help keep the function of educa- 
tion in the community, help main- 
tain a community center within 
easy reach of every farm, and, be- 
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cause classes are small, are more 
conducive to quality education. 

In the Research Division study, 
the teachers were asked: “Do you 
think it would be possible 


to con- 
solidate vour school with another 
school in the area?” About 66 per. 


who did not 


Teachers Opposed to th 
s 


DIGEST 


ing 
“Most of the people are ee 
to move if the school is te res 
dated. The school could be 
paired and electricity Minden) 
easily furnished.” (New Medio 
“Spend a little money yi >y are 
and with a good teacher the} end 
better than crowded buses 4 
rooms.” (Kentucky) lida- 
“Manv times these "enadi 
tions create overcrowded a 
tions, long rides on ee 130 
rough roads, and parents pA part 
far from school to take activi 
in PTA activities.” (Kansas) 


ant to 
some in “All Amish—they do not win 
teresting reasons for their views 80 to school with the Eng 
Here are a few examples (Pennsylvania) m to 
“It has been voted down twice “The little democracies “(South 
takes too uc money,” (New 2€ doing all right as is.” ( 
ampshire ) Dakota) d and 
atrons o ject~young children “The People are brekwar $ ” 
eave home too early on buses and do not wish to lose the sc 
return too late,” ( issourj) (Ilinois) the 
Children „ore individual “The parents wish to keep one 
attention j all sch LL” (Min school because it is considere Is in 
nesota) the oldest one-room so o 
Johnn ” has a better chance to the Country, and is the cen arti 
learn to read in his 2 home Community activity eee ame 
Schoo] ( innesota) ular area,” (West Virginia) 
ot 1872 lise of rules for teachers, Posted by a New 
on eae nd scuttle of coal for the day’s areca 
may take ne e ning each week for court 
NS Purposes r two evenings a week if they go to church 
regularly, Aft 10 TS in se ool, the h ake should 
Spend the rem MINE time reading the Bible or other good 
Ooks, Any acher ho es, uses Jj uor in any form, 
requents Pool or Public ets anes in a barber- 
Shop will give goog reason to Suspect his Worth, intentions, 
Integrity, and honesty ~From : 


SSO Manhattan, 


may 


tr 


An Interview with Philip Coombs 


How the Ford Fund Makes a Grant 


In School Management 


TW, 


oe TEN the Ford Foundation 


i one 
ucati to plow millions into our ed- 
ational wastel 


‘ p ands a few vears 
ago, it w w years 


as greeted with universal 


ational community 


a less-t} ¢ ; 
SS-than-e1 siastic view 
of its work ithusiastic view 


ow r 
ee can you make enemies by 


away money? Its easy, 
to nie kee firm policies as 
Support i of projects you will 
ier when y 1 grants. It's even eas- 
°Dstinacy my are willing—through 
inks r courage—to run head- 
ostile eo groups that are 

alin act you are backing. 
Case in p nal television is a good 
tion amt ie The Ford Founda- 
*ancement af Fund for the Ad- 
e ucational > Education (its main 
ions of age have poured mil- 
signed a ars into projects de- 
Vision Ncourage the use of tele- 
Siona] thie tool. Profes- 
taken Viol g organizations have 
they peje Dt exception to what 
instume e is overemphasis of an 
interest; nt they classify only as an 


Sti ; 
struction 8 adjunct to classroom in- 


as 


elevis; 
Sion isn’ 
TA isn't the only sore 


spot. Many competent educators 
feel that the Fund’s criterions for 
making grants are too restrictive, 
that its officials back only those 
ideas which interest them person- 
ally. Others challenge the right of 
a few individuals to dole out tax- 
free “public money.” Still others 
mumble vaguely that “It’s easier 
to get a million dollars than a thou- 
sand.” 

The Fund has its supporters, too. 
To them, it is just what its name 
implies—a fund for the advance- 
ment of education. They see it as 
one of the very few public or pri- 
vate forces willing to invest “risk 
capital” in pioneering projects. 
They point to the debilitating delay 
that confronts almost every new 
idea in education before it gains 
acceptance. 

Because of the many myths and 
misapprehensions that have grown 
up around the name “Ford Foun- 
dation,” School Management edi- 


tors recently held a tape-recorded 


——— SI 

Reported from School Manage- 

ment, IV (February 1960), 50-54, 
110, 113, 114. 
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that interview 
Question: Just what kind of 
work are you interested in fi 
ing? What 
Advancement of Education 
its primary objective? 
Coombs: We 


tion Process. Here we are SE 
cially interested in problems of eor 
riculum, We are more concerne 
with the total curriculum than ati 
one subject, but we would define 
curriculum broadly enough to -i 
clude all the exposure to learning 
that a student has. For aanp 
we are concerned about the be 
Step” in education because it er 
some back and pushes others a 
fast. Likewise, we are intersted 
such things as independent Bey a 
tape teaching, televised on 
tion as means of improving The 
quality anq depth of learning. Jer 
third category is somewhat har 
to define. It'is the relationship 
the educational system to wee! 

ere, for example, you get SA 
Problems such as the economics L 
education, How do you finance id 
ucation? Society has to do that. \ Ls 
are concerned with equality? 
OPportunity in education. T 
a broad Social matter, ing 
Such problems as segregation. a 
Onomic barriers to higher edu 
tion, and so on. 


APPLICATION FORMS 


å as 
Question; Suppose a dutri D 
an idea in the area defined, on- 
should this district go about ee 
tacting the Fund? Do you yen 
application form that a superin 
dent can use for this purpose? ap” 
Combs: We don’t have any ĉ s 
Plication forms. We are very o! 
Ormal, Į Would say that a $ t 
istrict that feels it might WaT gest 
turn to us for support ought ave 
to write us a letter. It doesn't 
may 


) 


FORD 


to be a fancy letter—it can be an 
. a contact. We can usually tell 
ne off, whether this is the 
thangs. that we might be in- 
ire or not. If we are inter- 
cane ien we can arrange for 
Si ai > pive us more information, 
pele kee have one of our staff 
oa isit them, or they can visit 
een When you make a 
a terse gg the money? 
beni Prins ay the Fund or the 
lite eo send out a grant 
ig legally so appropriate body that 
iid es quipped to receive these 
ually thi be tax-exempt basis. Us- 
2 hen B the local school board. 
ll Povey the terms of the 
own pro me from the applicant's 
ar A state the dura- 
nancial a grant and request a fi- 
tiscal pede at the end of the 
he aus i - The district is then on 
terms i a is bound only by the 
Pected, of own request. It is ex- 
á ourse, to use the funds 


or th 
Wer, © purpose for which they 
© granted. 


Mr. 
the p Coombs went on to say that 


but = ey for progress reports, 
tangeme hey keep to a flexible ar- 
Contact t. They do try to keep in 
NO syste with the projects but make 
Cours, Matic evaluation during the 
iad project.) 


tion 


STRINGS ATTACHED? 


uesti 
Standing Are you going to be 
Watchingp cod their shoulders 
1960 t Must a district permit 


FUND GRANTS 


è 
í 


you to come in, with outsiders, to 
scrutinize what it is doing? There 
is a feeling that, somehow, if a 
district takes this money, it is go- 
ing to get a form of outside con- 
trol. Is there any truth in this? 
Coombs: 1 doubt that this is a 
widespread fear. Much more often 
a school or college is anxious to 
get external recognition of the 
merit of its undertaking. We are 
dealing with a voluntary part of our 
society. After all, no one is obliged 
to ask the foundation for money, Or 
to take it if they don’t want to. 
They can send it back at any time. 
This happened, on one notable 
occasion, when a school board in 
a major city got all split up over 
an issue that we had nothing to 
do with. It concerned a question 
of whether Unesco materials could 
be used in the schools. Somehow, 
this got fouled up with the project 
that we had given a few hundred 
thousand dollars for, and the check 
was returned. This was all right 
with us. We gave the same money 
to some neighboring school systems 
to do the same thing, and it worked 
out very well. There is no prob- 
lem of Fund control. We have no 
control. The only string attached 
is that you do what you say you 
to do, that you use the 


are going 
money to run the project the way 


you said you would. 

: Question: Suppose that, 
middle of a project, the people do- 
ing it learn something that they 
think dictates that they head in a 
new direction. Suppose they need 
to take a 90 degree turn from what 


in the 
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was originally proposed. Any ob- 
jections? 

ae If it is a 30 degree 
turn, they can go right ahead and 
do it. But if it is a sufficiently great 
departure from the thing they said 
they were going to do, they should 
come back to us—and thi 
quently done~and tel] us y 
think it would be more fr 
do it a different w. 
variably 


s is fre- 
vhy they 
uitful to 
ay. Almost in- 
we agree with them. 
THE SMALL GRANT 
Question: It has bee. 
if a school district were to write 
to you and Say it wanted $100,000 
to do something, it would get much 
better and more favorable consid- 
eration than q district that asked 


3 or $1,500, Is that 
true: 


n said that 


Menta] about 
Ti 


are two oc- 
casions where Į think a 


g 
fresh area. A fellow comes ilang | 
and wants a little bit of te HG a | 
probe that area, 1f it lyks ah 
probe that is promising, Ta other 
to give him the mong: a ady 
occasion is where you've eed 
spotted, on the basis of ot iia 
a problem that needs to be me sys- 
by maybe 25 different schoo iey 
tems. It won't take too much walla 
for any one of them, but hig 
tively it will take quite a ee 
may end up with a series OT es a 
small programs. And I 2 > two 
large foundation these are t cant 
“*ppropriate places for small “i be 

Question: Then it would a sma 
a myth that if one asks for a i al- 
Srant of $5,000 or $10,000 r one! 
most automatically act the "ling 
because the Fund is just wens 
to give this sum away? ha 

Coombs: That is Mey en for 
myth, Actually, a grant wit get 
$5,000 or $] 0,000 may actual , 
as many hours of attention her one 
* grant for $500,000, This = mal 
of the problems of the ire a$ 
Srants—they frequently FIA us 
much administrative effort ant tO 
as a big grant. We don’t eon 
use our money up in admin ther 
tive costs. Incidentally, at sup” 
myth is that foundations don’t on!) 
port creative individuals, s. It 
SYOUP projects and institution 


flov 
’S true that most of our grants ito" 
administratively through P? he 
tions, 5 


‘nan Of 
ut a large portion ort 
money actually goes to the sow 
of individuals in the form of rants, 
ships, travel, and research gt@™"y 
and the like. MAY 


L 
ess Education and a Poorer Quality 


What Price Double Sessions? 


Tar s 
NationaL ScHooL BOARDS ASSOCIATION 


= 
most ee than a decade, in 
building yr communities the 
paes P Pg has not kept 
school-age 1e rapidly increasing 
districte os Only school 
ith farsighted school 
ie oti eg and citi- 
rooms -as Pl enough class- 
ere Fed Have been needed. 
ing tide wr gts nao until the ris- 
tion to | children has forced ac- 
be taken—action that has 


een often ton 1 

al meat nm T little, and practically 
Ys too late, i 

What usuall 


boards, 


when a di ly happens to schools 
isin ne istrict fails to plan for 
5 es of enrolment? First, 


More ; 
into i children are packed 
ed snipe and buildings never 
kinds ph pe such loads. Then 
used to hol oe spaces are 
ments, o} d classes—stores, base- 
> Churches, vacant houses. 
ound ad more space can be 
Entitled ¢ still there are children 
ing thank an education. So noth- 
Put the rn to be done except to 
oii hools on double sessions. 
lieve th public-school leaders be- 
Ments on double-session arange- 
effects an only have detrimental 
n mois to operate a good 
wa = program. But some- 
o believe yers have been inclined 
Vantages į that there are real ad- 
argue thee « double sessions. They 
1960 such a plan will be more 


tend, 
all 


3 inally, 


educati 


Mes 
t t 
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Reported from the pamphlet What 

Price Double Sessions?, published 

by National School Boards Asso- 

Evanston, Ill. (1959), 
3-15. 


ciation, 


economical, that it will make better 
use of the school facilities, that it 
will employ the teachers’ time more 
efficiently, that the students will 
receive just as good an education, 
or maybe an even better one. What 
are the facts? 

Here are some of them as they 
have been learned during an inves- 
tigation made by Eugene Oliver at 
Northwestern University in 1957. 
He learned what happened at Ar- 
lington High School, Arlington 
Heights, Illinois, when the district 
there found double sessions un- 
avoidable while awaiting the com- 

letion of additional facilities to 
handle a bulging enrolment. 

The Arlington High School build- 
ing was designed to accommodate 
1,100 students. That year 1,739 
students were enrolled. It may be 
said, with truth, that there was 
here one obvious advantage. It did 
permit schooling for all these stu- 
dents which would have been im- 
possible under the normal, single- 
session schedule. 

The plan of scheduling adopted 
was a typical one. Juniors and sen- 
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iors attended classes from 7:25 
AM. until 1:10 p.m., while the 
freshmen and sophomores were in 
school from 11:00 a.m. until 4:45 
P.M. Three lunch periods were 
scheduled during the “overlap” 
time when all students were in the 
building, so that one-third of the 
students were in the cafeteria and 
classroom space was available for 


the remaining two-thirds during 
this time. 


LENGTH OF SCHOOL Day 


The length of the teacher’s day 


double seg- 
eight hours, The 


however, 


-minute periods, 
riods, and a 30- 


iod, the students 
were given a schedul 


e 


d had be 
for make-up work 


and teacher-student 
counselor-student 


ast class 


or 
The elimination e activit 
period also affecte 7 


d student parti- 
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cipation in the etegini aT an N 
gram at Arlington High oe Da 
This had included atiet E 
matics, speech, music, Pi ste 
tions, student council, and a nie 
dent clubs. Student pene i 
dropped 54 percent. ranges 
ties were dropped and others “at 
curtailed. Generally speaking, T 
only the students but also ‘thasë 
ers and parents agreed eset that 
activities were desirable an pee 
their reduction was an unfor 
ate result of double sessions: 


RESULT ON GRADES ined 
pl 
As for grades, they r 
slightly during the year of d „ades 
sessions. Students whose Eple 
were above average before Joss: 
Sessions showed the greatest e- 
while those whose grades net 
low average before double oa Q 
held their own. The net ag 
double sessions on Arlington s un 
School’s academic program wa 
desirable, to say the least. capi- 
What about cost? The pe ou- 
ta pupil costs for the yest g wi 
© sessions were compare These 
those of the preceding year tures 
costs were based on expen hich 
Tom the educational fund, i ma 
included instruction, teaching and 
terials, building operation ag 
maintenance, administrative d 
pense, classroom equipment ion, 
auxiliary services (transpor t nod 
school health program, an s from 
unch program). = pacman” in 
the building fund were yos? 
cluded, The per capita socal pt 
from $406.52 during the ye? wat 


————&_{7" -» 
te 


DOUBLE 


ceding double sessions to $437.43— 


_ a7 percent increase. 


It would be unwise to conclude, 
ae that the increase was the 
mae bes ee Factors 
one y ‘nstecinted with the ris- 
ove pe pupil were the rapidly 
tis a enrolment, the increas- 
ves Be apr for all school em- 
A dee the increasing cost of 
Re supplies In one specific 
lad acens costs were 
continued ag pe ENS cost has 
fing, Bie a rise in Arlington fol- 
ton he return to a single ses- 
i schedule. 
ms — appears that double ses- 
Ons ome oa a means of lowering 
public es the current expenses of 
Dr. eae 

included ge study—which also 
suggests Pel other high schools— 
allot. al 4 no community should 
or double ka seach the necessity 
without ¢ session in its high school 
the a to secure 
time, D additional facilities in 
Height ut if, as in Arlington 
double sere community must face a 
te foe = schedule for a year 
Youth, Dr E a all its 

. iver suggests certain 


Steps 
t E that might be taken to reduce 
ill effects, 


T 
O REDUCE ILL EFFECTS 


Fi 

oa of all, he believes that as 
he ee as possible should 
Pupils re individual attention to 
shoul d re library schedule also 
“Ncoura : developed which would 
à ge maximum use. A strik- 


Ng req 
uction i i 
Tico tion in the use of the li- 
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brary was a fact revealed by the 
study. Depending on the commu- 
nity, this might include evening 
hours, opening early in the morn- 
ing, and placing more emphasis on 
the use of library resources during 
the class period. 

Watch carefully the effect of the 
double-session schedule on the 
extracurricular activities program. 
If space cannot be provided in the 
schedule for the continuation of 
most of the program, survey com> 
munity resources for activities 
which can be expanded to attract 
high-school students during their 
free time. 

And finally, don’t worry too 
much, at least during the first year 
of double sessions, about such mat- 
ters as student behavior in or out 
of school, on student attitudes to- 
ward school, or on school spirit 
and morale. Pupils, teachers, and 
the community are less affected 
when they respond to a temporary 
emergency’ situation which is soon 
to be remedied. As one school ad- 
ministrator commented, “It wasn’t 
as bad as we expected it to be, but 
we were surely happy when it was 
over.” 

Nevertheless, it must be pointed 
out that when double sessions are 
resorted to it appears that children 
receive less education and a poorer 
quality of education. They pay the 
highest price—a handicap at the 
start of life. But the community 

ays, too, and in the long run the 
nation pays because its human re- 
sources have not been developed to 
their fullest potential. o 


Where Does Your State Stand? 


An Educational Ranking of the States 


WALTER Crospy EELLS 


In Overview 


“We sss recently the National 


Education Association published its 
research report, Ranking of the 
States, placing the states according 
to 60 different measures, it stated: 
“No single set [of measurements] 
provides a complete and final an- 
swer to the questio 
ranks, but a coml 
of them throw 


measures, 
From thi 
lected 90 f 


a sig- 
© of what the NEA 
to as part of the 


on factors Į used in- 
clude: (1) median schoo] — 
completed by 
age and older, 1950; 
of the population 
and older with 
of schooling (r: 


25 years 
less than fiy 


i e years 
anking made 


accord- 


Sena 
Walter Crosby Eells is a oam 
educator, widely known for iL 
work in junior colleges, higher pA 
ucation, and educational neni 
and statistics. Reported from Sy 
view, 1 (March 1960), 57-59. 
Ta Aa 
ing to the best record); (3) p 
cent of the Population 25 years 5 d 
older with at least four vears 0 
high school, 1950; (4) parer er 
the Population 25 years or i és; 
with four or more years of col pod 
1950; (5) percent of the gojen by 
Service registrants disqualified se 
the menta] test, including ee 
who failed the physical as ie a 
the mental test, 1957 (ranking * 
cording to the best record); tary 
enrolment in the public elemen an 
and secondary schools as a lone ; 
of school-age population, ee 
7) average length of school daily 
in days, 1955-56; (8) average um- 
attendance as a percent of the mag; 
ber of Pupils enrolled, pa 
(9) high-school graduates in Je en” 
56 as a percent of eighth-grade er- 
rolment in 1951-52; and (10) P 
cent of elementary-school tea ege 
with four or more years of co? 
Preparation, 1958-59. J se 
The 10 financial factors 


fol- 
lected for the ranking were A sal- 
lows: (1) estimated averag plic 


. 1 
TY of instructional staff in P" y 
MA 


RANKING OF 


si n eee 
mand 1958-59; (2) estimated 
stali ra ii average instructional 
59; ey ry fom 1957-58 to 1958- 
age sal: preeti increase in aver- 
E a of _instructional staff, 
in ie to 1958-59; (3) percent 
staff 188 salty of instructional 
timated gohan Meda 
Dipl in currant expenditure per 
Side, as daily attendance, 
Cites pi. percent increase in 
average 2 ert per pupil in 
tis 1958-50. 7 attendance, 19-48-49 
ii Prat yh state aid per pupil 
58; (7) a i aily attendance, 1957- 
tures oF eregnt of general expendi- 
ments eee and local govern- 
Per-eapita ocal schools, 1957; (8) 
e tenta state expenditures for 
come n, 1957; (9) personal in- 
per child of school age (5- 


17), de 
» 1957; 
P eaa ne personal income 


Tolled 1957 per pupil en- 


secondary poia elementary and 
id. schools, 1957-58. 

Weights = hf to assign different 

ough thi the various factors, al- 
there cates would be desirable if 
isfactorily 2 Waly to determine sat- 
Ple avera Goh weights. The sim- 
ious shee of the ranks of the var- 
to detern WEEE computed and used 
Š a the ranking of the 
sures. It = composite of the 
e validity aS fair to assume that 
e ity of this average is great- 


han 

Nent f that of any of the compo- 
Th actors, 7 

F ehi : 

m the mehent ranking states—those 


State. 
Me 


the Par ve quarter—are located in 
ering on est and in a group bor- 
of the Great Lakes. Those 


the 1 
Ow 
Tti est rank are found for 
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the most part in the South, al- 
though some of the southern states 
are in the second and third quar- 
ters. 

Great variability is found in the 
rank of the states in the different 
measures. California must be given 
first place according to an average 
of all the 20 factors listed. Yet Cali- 
fornia actually ranks first in only 
a single measure, and in one it 
drops to 48th place. But it ranks in 
the first quarter in 13 of the 20 
measures and has a higher aver- 
age rank than any other state. Utah 
ranks first in two educational 
measures and in the first quarter 
in eight of the 10, but is only 35th 
in the group of financial measures. 
Utah appears to secure 2 high 
standard of public education with- 
out making an excessive financial 
effort. 

Delaware, on the other hand, 
ranks in the first quarter on nine 
of the 10 financial factors, but is 
24th in the average of educational 
measures. It would appear that 
Delaware's results are hardly com- 
mensurate with the financial in- 
vestment made. It is interesting to 
note, however, that educational 
and financial factors agree very 
closely in the case of such states 
as Nevada, Ohio, Illinois, Okla- 
a, Arizona, Wisconsin, Rhode 


hom i 
Island, North Carolina, West Vir- 
ginia, Arkansas, Kentucky, and 
Alabama 


The ranking of the states in the 
20 measures of educational achieve- 
ment and effort follows on the next 


page- 
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10 
All20 10 edu- n U 
All20 10 a Fl factors camana m 
tiona. z ors 
factors a pee fac factors 
factors : ster 
Third Quar 6 
_ First Quarter R oionn T = a 
California 2 4 1 Idaho s 2g 27 
Deene 3 3 15 Arizona an 21 33 
regi zaii : a 47 
5 4 4 14 Hawaii 9 4 
Wyoming Vebraska 31 : T 
5 8 10 Nebras'| 0 3 
Nevada H 32 2 
SAE 14 6 Maine 28 
ehig ; 19 4 Wisconsin 33 30 43 
ki 16 
ATAKA 5 17 Montana 34 18 
Washington g8 35 39 A 
eaaa S g g oi 36 31o o3 
Eed 10 26 3 New . 32 42 
New York i 27 5 Hampshire 37 37 31 
Minnesota 12 45,44 Virginia H 45 21 
tah 13 1 35 Georgia G 
TH Second Quarter Fourth “ao 38 
necticut 14 = 44 16 Rhode Island 40 41 
on ; 42 
New Jersey 15 23 7 N. Carolina 41 iá 30 
Iowa 16 13 2 Louisiana 42 34 50 
New Mexico 17 35 9 S. Dakota 43 Pr 34 
Colorado 18 10 2 S. Carolina 44 49 
Ohio 19 18 49 N. Dakota 45 a 6 
Kansas 20 T 29 - Virginia 46 7 39 
Maryland 21 36 12 ennessee 47 D 45 
lorida 22 17 23 Arkansas 48 4 T 40 
Massachusetts 23 12 32 ississippi 49 5 48 
Minois 24 25 24 Kentucky 50 50 51 
Missouri 25 38 13 Alabama 51 48 52 , 
Indiana 26 33 20 Puerto Rico 52 52 
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Free Man Lives for Himself and His Society 


> The Strategy of Freedom 


can: va i 
an E the extraordinary 
wained a A which education has 
tional life m position in our na- 
edge of thi a longer on the 
of the sta ings; it is in the middle 
our deer ar It has become one of 
national g> ond most pesien 
to see th oncerns. We are about 
he first presidential cam- 


l Paign į 
| 8n in which every candidate will 


Joun wW 
— 
DOUBT that many Ameri- 


e ex 

Š ded to have a position on 

ee onal problems. 
scene thy. seat the educational 
esh ime re rise to prominence 
of the etn vamatie than the case 
l have AS ges and universities. We 
inte available authoritative 
facing ona the critical problems 
ave Sey education. But we 
the lerk adequately discussed 
Which our ENEE in terms of 
E Seara higher education must 
ngful. What are the over- 


are ing t 
asks for higher education 


in th 
© years ahead in the kind of 


N Worl 
© the af will live in? What should 
Shoul ims of free men and what 


Ould 
cation? be the aims of higher edu- 


Ey 
Self, sd free man lives for him- 


“i bu 
ciety, Aig also lives for his so- 
2 individų goal must be not only 


ticies fulfillment but the en- 
Society, me strengthening of his 
1960 a sense, all the things 


. GARDNER 


that a free man cares about are 
related to one another: individual 
fulfillment, the strength and vital- 
ity of his society, the preservation 
of a system of values which makes 
freedom possible. Thus, whether 
one is talking about measures to 
strengthen the society, about the 
elimination of barriers to individ- 
ual freedom, about the improve- 
ment of education, or about greater 
dedication to our shared purposes, 
one is talking about different as- 
pects of the same thing. And I am 
going to call this thing the strategy 
of freedom. 

The first ingredient in the strate- 
gy of freedom is immensely intensi- 
fied emphasis on individual fulfill- 
ment in our society. We must re- 
new our efforts to remove barriers 
which exist for disadvantaged in- 
dividuals in our society—barriers 0 
of prejudice, and of ig- 


poverty, 
We must seek to under- 


norance. 


John W. 


York. Reported from an 
made by Mr. Gardner on Decem- 
ber 9, 1959 at the McGraw-Hill 
50th Anniversary 
at the volume 
dy, Financing 
Higher Education: 1960-70. 
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stand all the varied circumstances 
which cause individuals to level aff 
short of their full capacities, We 
must strive through the educational 
system and through adult education 
to encourage lifelong learning. We 
must emphasize the varied kinds 
of excellence of which humans are 
capable. We must help individuals 
to seek these excellences and to 
find them. We must, above all, 


strengthen every aspect of our edu- 
cational system. 


PHILOSOPHY OF INNOVATION 
The second in the 
Strategy philoso- 
ntinuous 
adaptation, 


flowering of 
and such tech- 


ingredient 
of freedom is a 
phy and a technique of co 
innovation, continuous 
Only through the full 
such a Philosophy 
niques can we kee 


tia, smugness 
interest. All too Many o 
ful of change or 
learn new Ways, A: 
of us 
change. 
The third ingredient in the strat. 
egy of freedom is better compre- 


hension of the relationship between 
organization and the individual, 


better understanding of how hn 
may use organization eo 
lv to achieve our purposes siho : 
at the same time destroying som 
of our cherished values. N 

It is futile to hope that the mo ie 
ment toward the more E 
ganization of human affairs sai 
reverse itself. Many of the thir E 
which our free society must Sehed 
plish can only be accomp B e 
through such organization. 6o 
know that there are forms nares 
ganization which foster free task 
and forms which stifle it. Our oii 
is to ensure that the ee 
~and I’m speaking of pa rae 
labor unions, governmental bur ne 
cracies, any and all of the ore ae 
zations which are essential to re- 
Purposes—will take forms that P 
serve individual freedom. 


LLENCE 
REGARD FOR EXCELLENC 


. i the 
The fourth ingredient an for 
Strategy of freedom is a regs 


$ 
excellence. We need not acne 
plore the innumerable invita out 
to mediocrity which exist in say 
kind of society., Suffice it helt 
that they do exist and that erfu 
very existence requires sae 
Counterpressures. Those of S dent” 
are most deeply devoted to acl 

“cratic society must be Pilenc® 
the ones who insist on exce cap” 
who insist that free men ra g 
able of the highest standar re 
Performance, who insist that ay 
Society can be a great socie 
the richest sense of that ogre F 
idea for which this nation t goa 
will not Survive if the highes may 


P 


STRATEGY 


that fre 
ao ag can set themselves is 
bape e mediocrity. 
Tr wan e oe ingredient in the 
Xo hs reedom is dedication. 
ieee coe is accomplished 
age Ay ea The preserva- 
ment h Fii society, the enrich- 
which AEA system of values on 
Eer eedom depends, the build- 
g of a gre: ae 
things ena great civilization—these 
Faea A be achieved by list- 
evotion. i shall need all of the 
all of the commitment, 


all of 
i the n 
N us, 1e moral purpose that lies 


ROLE ie 
LE OF THE COLLEGES 


Ar 
Fari tat me return to the col- 
Major ais ersities. They have a 
ie major am tempted to say 
Strategy of fostering the 
Powerfutly freedom. They are 
ophy of committed to a philos- 
ley wie ee fulfillment. 
Power of pane the dynamic 
Change, ; knowledge to induce 
Shy understand how and 
change. oust nanpi ourselves to 
Populatior rere is no segment of the 
Committed that is more deeply 
ual free ir to keeping the individ- 
sie ber a world of organiza- 
echnical k er able to develop the 
sary by y nowledge made neces- 
Organization complexity of modern 
ent of hen Nor is there any seg- 
y eini pore eno more deep- 
ence, Ana G to the idea of excel- 
Versity inally, college and uni- 
their Aa le have exhibited in 
edication oo a higher quality of 
han is apparent in many 


Parts 
of th e 
1960 © society: 


role—in 


tion 
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No one knows better than I do 
that many of our colleges and uni- 
versities have fallen short of these 
Many are by no means 


high goals. 
ecognition of 


unconfused in their r 
these objectives. But I should like 
to think that the universities will 
lead the way for all of us to a 
clearer comprehension of the tasks 
which lie before us. And I like to 
think that they will then become 
the engines of progress helping to 
move us toward these important 
goals. 

The universities are well equip- 
ped to see our national aims in 
historical perspective. I have said 
that we must have concern both 
for the individual and for society. 
We must have another kind of 
double vision. We must understand 
the problems which our society 
faces both with respect to its mone- 
tary needs and its long-term ob- 
jectives, its external crises, and its 
The international 
tensions of the moment are a grim 
reality and only fools will ignore 
them. But the aims of Americans 
roots. In the eight- 
the founders of this 
nation set out to prove to the world 
that free men could create a great 
civilization. This is the goal we 
must keep before us. We may 
never achieve it if we fail to cope 
the threats of the moment. 
But its validity does not depend on 
such threats. This is a pact we 
made with ourselves. 


That is something the universi- 


ties will remember. It is something 
o 


none of us should ever forget. 


intrinsic goals. 


have deeper 
eenth century 


with 


Propositions Based on Firm Facts 


l 
What Psychology Can We Feel Sure About? ° 


Goopwry Watson 


In Teachers College Record 


a who wish to ap- 
ly psychology in their Professional 
al hws iene been troubled by 
controversies among Psychologists 
themselves, Behaviorism arose to 
challenge the introspective method; 
Thorndike’s connectionism 
controverted þ 


straigh 
various systems!” 
while as ig 


Practice by 
: h Psychologist to 
Cite. 

A worksho 
ly asked 


© my own 
I was able to p 
propositions with which few knowl- 
edgeable Psychologists of any 
“school” would disagree, From 
these 50 Propositions, a Selection 
which should be useful to teachers 


in their work with children are 
given below. 
Learning Process 
1. Behaviors which are rewarded 
(reinforced) are more likely 
cur, . j- 
"e 2. Sheer repetition without na 
cations of improvement or any to 
of reinforcement is a poor way 
attempt to learn, e 
3, Threat and punishment a 
variable and uncertain effects “iti? 
learning, they may make the Piss 
ished response more likely oa up 
likely to recur: they may se “Bp 
avoidance tendencies which P 
vent further learning. to 
4. Reward (reinforcement), Pe 
© most effective in learning, oe 
follow almost immediately after y 
desired behavior and be peed 
Connected with that behavior in 
mind of the learner. (rein 
5. The type of reward atest 
forcement) which has the ren ife- 
transfer value to other ge? 
situations is the kind one gives *". 
self—the sense of satisfaction 
achieving Purposes. novel: 
6. Opportunity for fresh, 


of 
Goodwin Watson is Professor «g, 
Education, Teachers Collet city. 
umbia University, New Yor piles? 
Reported from Teachers 1960) 
Record, 1x (February 

253-57. 
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oe is a kind of 
ee which is quite effective in 
> aing and learning. 
™ ce experience of learning 
pee insight into a previously 
as a or puzzling situation 
Sotien Pa (a) there has been 
tn (h) ackground and prepara- 
relasion attention is given to the 
Paea a operative in the whole 
st sa (c) the perceptual struc- 
dita P the key elements to be 
(alk is as o new patterns; (d) the 
ace oo and within the 
. ability of the subject. 
lees on progress in any area 
he we only as far as they need 
cme, oth to achieve their pur- 
enough a they do only well 
motivati get by ; with increased 
Da on they improve. 
i Orie aie, proceeds rapidly 
recall nets more and more slowly; 
cs y after learning reduces 
Pa se forgotten. 
l cane Method 
tow T dren are more apt to 
into ay emselves wholeheartedly 
afe oR as if they themselves 
añ rs pee in the selection 
2, Roast’ of the enterprise. 
ion by Pag to excessive direc- 
a teacher may be: (a) 
te Hi conformity, (b) defiance, 
om acaPe-goating, (d) escape 
3. L whole affair. 
State ne from reading is fa- 
Calling leer le by time spent Te- 
rereading at has been read than by 
4. Pupi 
eine ee think when they er 
2 an obstacle, difficulty, puz- 


©, or 
cha i 
Di lenge in a course of ac- 


tion which interests them. The pro- 
cess of thinking involves designing 
and testing plausible solutions for 
the problem as understood by the 
thinker. 

5. The best way to help pupils 
form a general concept is to pre- 
sent the concept in numerous an 
varied specific situations, contrast- 
ing experiences with and without 
the desired concept, then to en- 
courage precise formulations of the 
general idea and its applications in 
situations different from those in 
which the concept was learned. 

Level of Challenge 

1. The most effective effort is 
put forth by children when they 
attempt tasks which fall in the 
“range of challenge”—not too easy 
and not too hard—where success 
seems quite possible but not cer- 
tain. 

2. According to 
many pupils experience so much 
criticism, failure, and discourage- 
ment in school that their self- 
confidence, level of aspiration, and 
sense of worth are damaged. 

Subject Matter 

1. No school subjects are mark- 
edly superior to others for 
“strengthening mental powers.” 
General improvement as a result 
of study of any subject depends on 
instruction designed to build up 

eneralizations about principles, 
concept formulation, and improv’ 
ments of techniques of study, think- 
ing, and communication. 

2. What is learned is most likely 
to be available for use if it is 
learned in a situation much like 


some studies, 
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that in which it is to be used and 
immediately preceding the time 
when it is needed. 

Individual Differences 

l. No two children make the 
same response to any school situa- 
tion. Differences of heredity, phys- 
ical maturity, intelligence, motor 
skills, health, experiences with par- 
ents, siblings, playmates; 
quent attitudes, motives, 
tastes, fears—al] these 
into Production 


conse- 
drives, 
and more 

of each 


2. Pupils vary not only į 


present Performance but i 
rate of growt 
which y 
level of 


ay 

Pupils who see 

in grade schoo], 
-< Gains 


4. Pupils Srouped by ability on 
any one kind of test age, size; IQ 
reading, arithmetic, sci : 


cience, hysi- 
cal fitness, ete.) wil y re 


ary over a 
range of several Grades in other 
abilities anq traits, 

Attitudes an Learnin 

1. Children tend elect 
groups, reading matte TV hows 
and other influences which agre 
with their own opi nS; the 
break off Contact with Contradie 
tory views 


2. Children remember new 
formation which confirms their pre- 
Vious attitudes better than they i 
member new information be 
runs counter to previous attitudes. 


OTHER PROPOSITIONS 


Now a few facts about group 
relations”; Pupils learn much “scm 
one another; those who have s 
together for years learn new re 
terial more easily from one of th i 
own group than thev do — 
strangers. Children learn that a 
consensus is an important a eñ 
ion; thev are uncomfortable w 
thev disagree with their peers, nen 
especially when they find uer 
selves in a minority of one ag jes 
all the others, Leadership gaie 
vary with the demands of the Piar 
ticular Situation, 4 good leader be 
a footbal] team mav or may — 
a good leader for a dişgass an 
Sroup, a research project, a not 
overnight hike; leadership is 
* general trait, on”: Chil- 
As to “socia] stratification”: o 
dren are likely to choose most o 
their “best friends” from homes a 
the same socioeconomic ter 
their own, Children who are mer 
e’ on (or looked up to) beci cia 
of their family, school marks, = or 
Class, race, nationality, regon P 
Sex tend to adopt and to earl 
ize this evaluation of themse 


S 


jal class 
religion, or social Cher 
background, but who play men ac- 
ona footing of equal status Te one 
Ceptance usually come to li . 
another, 


MAY 
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Highlights from 


a Survey 


Leo E. Burnnixc 


In The Nation's Schools 


( 
= r 
and rath ce study of practices 
seiate a in the teaching of the 
schools, The a senior-high 
questions ation’s Schools asked 
istricts ees schools located in 57 
tions ‘ah a 38 states. The ques- 
rom home ranged all the way 
Curriculum concerned chiefly with 
ters as brd ro such practical mat- 
Supplies a ra for the purchase of 
or applyin, even the methods used 
ot i equipment items. 
cerning the also were asked con- 
Partment i Views of science de- 
sirable — and others about 
should A anges which could or 
ranged ni made. Again these 
ment, A curriculum to equip- 
hose views were expressed by 
ters Rae on such diverse mat- 
Science = proper length of the 
Mods, on “ais and laboratory pe- 
on the e value of science fairs, 
ants, slour, f noncertified assist- 
eit own eci e differences made in 
Offere re hools in science courses 
ents and AR preparatory stu- 
"equireme others, on mathematics 
Pertinent nts, and a score of other 
topics. 
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Trends in Teaching 


High-School Science 


In this shortened report it will be 
necessary to depart from the ques- 
tion and answer format and to omit 
views on a number of matters 
which the full survey included. 
Some significant trends can, how- 
ever, be pointed out and these 
should be of interest to all those 
who are concerned with the place 
of science in senior-high schools of 
today. 

Changes in the science curricu- 
lum that had taken place in the last 
five vears was one of the first ques- 
tions asked in the survey. It was 
learned that such changes are 
mostly in subject emphasis rather 
than in the development of new 
courses. The theoretical approach 
to subject matter is being stressed, 
as opposed to applied science ex- 
ercises. Better guidance facilities 
are being made available, and there 
is better grouping of the less able 
as well as the talented. 

In the biology curriculum atten- 
tion is given to biochemistry, radia- 
tion biology, and microbiology. 
Students are introduced to the use 
and limitations of wonder drugs 


Leo E. Buehring, who compiled the 

survey, is Feature Editor of The 

Nation’s Schools. Reported from 

The Nation’s Schools LXV (Feb- 
-© ruary 1960), 77-86, 88. 
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and some background is developed 
in blood typing and genetics. In- 
struction with reference to atomic 
fallout is given. 

Chemistry studies are more close- 
ly related to the human body and 
its processes, including a study of 
cell structure. An effort is bein 
made to blend basic understanding 


pplications. In 


A question which asked what sci- 


ere is less em- 
ls on historica] 


on the physi 


n cal sciences, 

n biology, rote learnin 
een replaced by the study of i 
tionships between major pri : 
In physics, Certain 
chanics, heat 
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i d 
the mechanics of automobiles an 


television sets, and purely descrip- . 


tive phases of chemistry and bao 
ogy. Formal notebooks and ee 
books are fewer. In areas in eno 
practical applications of texti 

and agriculture formerly x 
stressed, these are being minimized, 
as also are health topics, Boleny 
zoology, learning classifications, 
and organizational schemes. 


were 


REORGANIZATION TREND 


It was learned also that there a 
a trend toward reorganization, - = 
Sion of subjects, and integral. 
Commonly science and mathem@ s 
ics have become more closely = 
lated, Particularly in the et 
Courses. Experiments are be er 
Conducted jin teaching gl 
groups, usually with the ai 
educational television and 0 m- 
audio-visual materials. The CO to 
mon trend in sequence ape i; 
be biology, chemistry, and phy: par’ 
often beginning with the ni de 
grade and leaving the twelfth Ehe 
for advanced work. A step 0 nce 
irection of giving all mi i 
Courses a laboratory approac’ 
evident, ddi- 
Most schools have provided : for 
nal learning opportunities jal 
high-school students with spe 
talents, m- 
Almost every school system SubS 
pled reports having science gy 
™ operation, ranging from panes 
and chemistry to radio and pho eg 
raphy, Special field trips are a ” of 
ar part of the science program g- 
most schools, Some systems P 
way 


tio; 


na 

o> T | 

. m girs CEE g 
a 2 


TEACHIN 


vi dig 
i haen opportunity for the 
st ee ag r during the sum- 
ae er meg Whee are, however, 
uday thee evening classes or Sat- 
rsa ra = except as they are of- 
Mee ocal colleges or univer- 
= were asked also to 
modified on special classes or a 
Fciliesees ——— program to 
subjects S teaching of science 
schools « slow learners. Most 
effort ee be making an 
with at pone these students 
ackerona & a sufficient science 
Tepot that for daily living. Many 
ing aha various forms of group- 
a There a solution to this prob- 
belief a also appears to be a 
i Shines students of poor ability 
eral usu age slow learners in gen- 
ally do not elect science 


Cours; 

es beyond 

; yond th ini 
quirements the minimum re- 


SCIENCE FAIRS 


Wi 
Pics —s exceptions, the 
condyer istricts state that they 
Some of Pe fairs in at least 
in regional e schools, or participate 
Projects, 1 and other science fair 
communi n some instances, the 
ing ree m serve as screen- 
hibitions, s for regional science €x- 

u 
ee every respondent has 
ing iter favorable to say regard- 
aWare ap fairs, although most are 
Comings oe difficulties and short- 
Program pee in this type © 
isted are mong the advantages 

re the following: 


cienci s 
R e fairs are incentive 
960 


de- 
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vices, creating interest in science 
courses for both student and pub- 
lic. They can provide excellent mo- 
tivation for out-of-class study and 
more intensive and extensive par- 
ticipation in creative work. Younger 
students see the exhibits and be- 
come interested in enrolling in sci- 
ence courses. 

Gifted students are stimulated 
by science fairs to apply scientific 
principles and to use scientific 
methods, as well as to utilize the 
resources of the community. Com- 

etition with others academically 
is thought to give stature to aca- 
demic ability. Opportunity for stu- 
dent experimentation is provided 
along with a chance to explore spe- 
cial interests, and to express indi- 
vidual ideas and differences. For 
those qualified, an opportunity is 
provided to do independent re- 
search and original work and to 
make contact with professionals in 
the field. For the school an oppor 
tunity is provided to tell the story 
of the school’s K-12 science p°- 
create a broader in- 
of citizens. 
the same persons 
who stated the advantages of sci- 


e fairs also pointed out the dis- 


enci disad 
ad- 


advantages. S 


f entrants has become too 


projects are poor and re- 
ojects defeat the 
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objectives of a science fair. Some 
believe that too much emphasis is 
placed on the mechanics of pre- 
paring an exhibit rather than on 
true scientific value. The display 
is likely to be artistic rather than 
scientific and lean toward kits rath- 
er than originality and le 
periences. Not only tha 
hibits cost money 
from low-income 

compete fairly with students from 
higher-income brackets. Too often 
fair participation is g Novelty that 
Soon wears off; interest stimulated 
is not sustained until the next fair. 
Spur-of-the moment 


arning ex- 
t, but ex- 

and’ students 
&Sroups cannot 


activities may 


c at lies out- 
S scientific back- 


focal poi 
instructional pri rin e the 


thus losing its true eee ee 
cause of the time Tequired ‘the 
basic activities May suffer and th 
Science—Examinatioy Style 
ea water h 

view. 

e When a Volcano ș 

San Francisco Teac; e 


as the formula CH,O 


TA may interfere with regular 
class work. 

In connection with the time 
needed by the teacher in carrying 
out these fair projects and his class 
Work, ‘tlie survey revealed the fact 
that as yet science teachers have 
little noncertified help, such as stu- 
dent teachers. laboratory assistants, 
and clerical aid. Results of the 
sampling show that, by and large, 
Science instructors run their ow? 
show Without any assistance. 

Districts were ‘queried about the 
methods they use to evaluate thelr 
Science instruction, Replies indicate 
the following procedures: Tere 
made tests appear to be the bac p 
bone of science instruction evalua 
tion, with Virtually every die 
in the sampling reporting a 
method. Following closely 
standardized tests, including mee 
®very-pupil test in science, na 
owa test of educational develop” 
ment, and the New York State et 
ence survey test, Almost two-thir c 
of the districts sampled use ae 
Products as criterions, and abet 
one-third make use of anecdota 
records. Other miscellaneous mê s 
ods are: following up pada 
departmental tests, practical i 
teacher-group sessions, and AR 
manent student records includi 


as 
college reports and laboratory *% 
Signments, 


i Re- 
From Science 


Avi Overbariline 
Ts ie al 


The Crisis 
in 


Language Training 


Jacon ORNSTEIN 


In > i 
The American Scholar 


= 
the United States has come 


to tak á 

role pave ingrensioply important 
ability of yy wn affairs, the in- 
Cate jy ms ey ae to communi- 
been a hi ything but English has 
Peace. andicap in both war and 

In 

Vorld A position of Free 
ind a ee we continue to 
Constant ne of languages to be a 
orts to fe umbling block in our ef- 
tions and Mmiunicate with other na- 
When so to understand them. Now 
Place much emphasis is being 
Macy on person-to-person” diplo- 
Ween E; nS idealogical struggle be- 
Sualism ie and West, our unilin- 
iN guistic ontrasts sharply with the 
Ples, py versatility of other peo- 
tive tires Soviets, for example, 
they teens it perfectly clear that 
Pe i ider language training to 


o lees + 
SS | s 
1960 important than science 


and technology. It is little wonder 
that their overseas personnel have 
amazed even such polyglots as the 
Swiss and the Danes Dv their abil- 
itv to handle languages. 

When the state of Libya was es- 
tablished a few vears ago, the Rus- 
sians immediately dispatched a mis- 
sion of 15 Arabic-speaking diplo- 
mats to that Middle Eastern land. 
The United States had only one 
Arabic linguist. l 

The Soviets insist that their for- 
eign representatives acquire the 
language of the country for which 
they are bound, as well as one or 
two useful secondary to 
fore they ever set foot on its soil. 
By painful contrast, perhaps one in 
30 of America’s overseas represen- 
tatives can speak fluently the lan- 
guages of the countries to which 
are sent. How well can the 
racy be carrie 
to communicate 


ngues, be- 


thev 
message of democ 
by persons unable 
in anything but English? 

It is not only in diplomatic af- 
fairs that our traditional linguistic 
ignorance is costly. The task of 
keeping abreast of scientific, tech- 
nological, and intellectual develop- 
ments abroad becomes more stag- 


gering with the general increase in 


Jacob Ornstein, who is the author 
of several books on language, liter- 
ature, and the problems of inter- 
national communication, is on the 
staff of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Graduate 
School. Reported from The Amer- 
ican Scholar, XXIX (Winter 1959- 
60), 75-81. 
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literacy throughout the world. ch 
surprising that many otherwis 

oval informed Americans were pro- 
foundiy shocked, in the weke x 
Sputnik I, to find that of the 1,2 

or so Soviet scientific publications 
that we receive, less than 50 were 
until 1957 regularly translated and 
analyzed. The American scientist 
who can read Russian is almost as 


ng crane. In a 
survey I made, just 


How did it happen that Ameri- 
cans haye remained unilingua]— 
that not only the average citizen 
ut also our intellectua] elite came 
e hapless Philosophy of 

m Learn nglish” 


Is Currently 


at ails 
us as a nation. But th, ntire blame 
cannot be placed at doorste 
of American Schools, 


It is largely thro 


relieved by a few bright spots here 
and there. The 85th a 
Passed the National Pe : 
cation Act, which yee a 
total of $887,000,000 to be te 
ized for a four-year pagan roa 
velopment of science, pane 
and language training. * = a 
a number of conferences ka m 
called recently at which ane ie 
leaders in many fields have er Be 
come to grips with our natior 
guage deficiencies. 


OUR PRESENT NEEDS 


ne 
In final analysis, sane 
Solution to our Foreign mea 
problem does not lie in the pa the 
of high-sounding Te y 
*PPropriation of large sans. no 
Congress for “crash we is 
matter how meritorious. hauling 
needed is a complete over! roe a 
of our antiquated ne 
ing system—or lack of Syste suite 
its replacement by facilities This 
to twentieth century ee the 
Means a program in ne 
quality and quantity of st im- 
instruction would be vas y 
roved. : ctio? 
‘ It would require the ee ele- 
of a modern language m ntinua” 
mentary school and its co ears 
tion for from six to ten ri of 
through high school and E aver 
college, Every youngster be as- 
age intelligence would thu and 
sured of 3 reading, ier one 
Speaking knowledge of at we he 4 
Oreign language by the ti al. 
Staduated from high scho pe able 
Cge programs would then MA 


Congress > 


to $ 
se advanced training and 
i a Sudy There is nothing 
when re out such an objective 
smaller and considers that many 
Succeed in ess prosperous nations 
people i e ppoe their young 
anguages, not one but several 
Old-f: 


‘that = teaching methods 
A eg made language study 
thérican to generations of young 
stressing die to be revamped by 
eign ton e actual use of the for- 

eh P EAA devices. 
high anguages taught in 

must be a schools and colleges 
major S panded to include such 
; tld tongues as Russian, 


inese 
Arabi + ae 
Nesian, | rabic, Hindi, and Indo- 


Langu 


a ss 
Made at ge careers need to be 


an ia to both teachers 
travel fellow. through scholarships, 
ome ee and the general 
tinge be ent of monetary and 
a need f nefits. Moreover, there is 
coordinati the creation of a national 
Bovenmer © council, composed of 
USiNess ke, academic, tourist, and 
jon to eaders, to give sane direc- 
$ fort and Pind national linguistic ef- 
a ey provide a clearinghouse 

t maa problems. 
at the Y, it is necessary to secure 
grass roots a better under- 


N hi 
i 1s teen-aged son to an old 
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LANGUAGE TRAINING 


Pl 
7 <4 RANCH-REARED city 


rancher friend, inquired about 


= son’s progress. “Well,” said the ran 
isan and already he speaks 
arned yet to think like a cow” 
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standing of the language problem 
in its relationship to our interna- 
tional communication needs. A be- 
ginning has already been made in 
mobilizing public sentiment. The 
United States National Commission 
for Unesco, cooperating with the 
Modern Language Association, has 
sponsored a series of “citizen con- 
sultations” in hundreds of Ameri- 
can communities. Armed with the 
facts and figures presented at these 
meetings, parents, educators, an 
civic leaders have spearheaded 
drives to improve language facili- 
ties at the local level. 

Happily there is today a grow- 
ing realization that our antediluvian 
linguistics have no place in the 
atomic age. Now, while American 
education is being subjected to & 
searching scrutiny, is indeed an 
ideal time for us to mend our lin- 
guistic fences. It is even possible 
that many of the “life adjustment” 
courses that figure so prominently 
in school curriculums may be re- 

laced by up-to-date offerings that 
Americans not only 
with foreign tongues but also with 
the backgrounds of the peoples 
who speak them. If this material- 
izes, there is a real likelihood that 
Americans may lose the distinction 
of being the world’s most linguis- 
tically limited citizens. e 


acquaint young 


man, who had farmed out 


cher, “he’s a good 
cow language- But he ain’t 
”—John Harold in Midland 


An Experiment Using 


Team Learning 


Adapting Instruction to Learning Needs 
in the Intermediate Grades 


Donatp D. DURRELL 


In Journal of Education 


spring of 1958, 

United States Office of Educat 
provided a research 
Boston University for a study of 
differentiated instruction in ‘self. 
contained classrooms, The town of 
Dedham, Massachusetts, 
lected for the study, 
were 47 intermediat 


ion 
Contract to 


was se- 
Here there 
ate-grade class- 


arate school subj 
elementary Schoo 
sirable to center the 


appear į 
ietv. Some Selection 
for an orderly 
Services-to-pupils 


Donald D. Durrell is a member of 
the faculty of the School of nane 
tion, Boston University, go 
ported from Journal of Educa To. 
CXLII (December 1959), 2-9, 


a a E EEIE E 


a systematic evaluation of 
comes, A in 
A practical solution appeared © 
the selection of the following sub- 
vices to students in the regolar T 
jects of the elementar choo n to 
riculum; adapting instruct aimp 
various levels of ability; P eft 
for different progress rates 1n iras 
ing; giving special help at p lop- 
of weakness in learning see ge 
ment; encouraging genres 
Stoup selfdirection and gena it 
and enriching learning to ma 
significant and useful. hich 
These were the services the as 
Served throughout the pee 
guides in preparation of ag h- 
materials and in planning 
niques of instruction. he Ded- 
In the development of r g the 
am program those making aid- 
study found that team eae 
ed the differentiation and owas 
ment of instruction in ome pers 
Children prefer to work i 


ast 
s atras 
and smal] groups in cor may 


| 


ADAPTING 1 


whole 

wpale-cass study or to working 
already elon knowledge had 
ber of un if Fe arse by a ad 
ton Unione ix ied studies at Bos- 
authority in and provided the 
used at D ‘dhs for a policy to be 
ever aan ea Therefore, when- 
equally.» carning promised to be 
Gee ena effective than the 
The fo 
of 


e it replac é a 

i t replaced, it was utilized. 
ow ar 

utah ing are some of the types 

ing w Mes in which team learn- 
§ was used: 


TEAM-LE 
M-LEARNING ACTIVITIES 


l; “Ye 

skills p progress techniques in 
Progress imnetion. Knowledge of 
tivation 2 always an effective mo- 
current oe learning. In the 
three S ee teams of two or 
gress in an ere permitted to pro- 
rapidly a PA and spelling as 
mastery. T Dey could demonstrate 
utilized i pe progress was also 
in which = in other subjects 
available, Suitable materials were 
aught th applied phonics was 

rough paired practice in 


analys; 
Uysis KA 

Words a classification of new 
Studies ¢ Stematic review of social- 


Similay a was provided in 

TI manner, 
cussions fol to five-man team dis- 
Sentation eee whole-class pre- 
five py iscussion teams of three 
tecor, Ko Ipils, with one acting as a 
Class dis, generally replaced whole- 
Were N on Group conclusions 
Stoup se by oral reading of the 
Adding si with other groups 
iping ormation from their lists. 
rogeneo, tenmi discussions was 
us; children of different 
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levels of abilitv appear to make ef- 
fective contributions to discussion 
when their backgrounds of infor- 
mation are adequate. 

3. Team use of study guides to 
improve learning effectiveness. 
Questions before or during study 
aid in the intake of ideas; ques- 
tions after reading can only meas- 
ure the harvest. Study guides for 
use with teams of two or three pu- 
pils were commonly used in read- 
ing, history, and geography. 

4. Sections of the class. When 
many pupils appeared to have sim- 
ilar instructional needs in any 
subject, they were grouped to- 
gether for special help by the 
teacher. Controlled group progress, 
adjusting the pace’ of learning to 
the rate of mastery, appeared to 
serve slow learners well in some 
skills areas. New processes were 
illustrated and explained by the 
teacher, teams were then permitted 
to work through a series of lessons, 
then new units were introduced. 

5. Team or individual speciali- 
tics in content subjects. Depth and 
breadth in literature, history, geog- 
raphy, and science were provided 
by curriculum-related special re- 

orts. Calendars were prepared 
which aided advance assignments 
ial reports and displays on 
which came later in the 
se subjects. 

also made 


of spec: 
topics 
courses of study in the 
In this study use was 
of both individual and whole-class 
instruction for many classroom acti- 
vities. Certain objectives seem to 
require the pupils to work alone; 
others appear to be well served 
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through whole-class presentation. 
The following will serve to illus- 
oe learning activities. 
These included independent read- 
ing and study for special reports; 
writing of papers and essays; tak- 
ing tests for evaluation and analy- 
sis; certain types of skills practice; 
and keeping records of learning 
achievements and needs. 

2. Whole-class enrichment acti- 
vities. Some of the whole-class ac- 
tivities in which listening or view- 
ing were predominant were the 
following: demonstrations, experi- 
ments, television or radio programs, 


Preparation of 
Ss projects, games and 
contests, 


In a three-day workshop prior 
to the Opening of schoo] those con- 


ducting the study in De 


ese subjects, 
forms, and « 
worked out a 
Ong teachers 


Guide 
ground 


d ex. 
changed am nd ex 


» After 
these programs in elling and 
arithmetic were running smoothly 
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differentiated instructional ry 
niques in other subjects were ed 
veloped and introduced. The pi 
search fellows taking part in 
study were constantly available = 
demonstrations, consultation, an 
assistance in planning. 

In this dade 35 Bi the teaches 
taught in both the experimen a 
and control years. Twelve were o 
grade 4, nine in grade 5, and p 
teen in grade 6. In these aie 
during the experimental year fol- 
were 803 pupils, distributed as a 
lows: 280 in grade 4, 187 in gra ral 
5, 336 in grade 6. The average la- 
telligence quotient of this popu 


: 3 size 
tion was 107; the median class 
was 25. 


RESULTS OF PROGRAM 


This program of differentiated i 
struction in Dedham interme Jë 
grades produced marked an ‘5 
ment in many areas. There ne% 
also disappointments and u the 
pected findings. At the — all 
research team expected tha im? 
grades would show significant an 
provement in average eg y 
in all subjects, Rapid and how 
learners were expected to Sage 
more improvement than an 
achievers, since it was assume iter 
uniform instruction fitted the ae 
Stoup better. It seemed that aii 
Progress methods in arithine "e im- 
spelling would result in marke Less 
Provement in those subjects. =a 
was expected from reading sons? 
anguage arts, for two ee cur- 
first, it was difficult to adp o 
rent instructional materia MAY 


ADAPTING 


ma the multiplicity of skills in 
aR subjects; second, there is 
. iaboltsclees! learning in 
i ag especially among bright 
She It was hoped, but not con- 
B60 ui expected, that history, 
R science, and literature 
a. ee well to the program 
bene cialties, study guides, team 
The Ae: and enrichment. 

i ma show how these ex- 
the p a were met. Analysis of 
meni a show that average achieve- 
Gradius oe significantly in 
disappoi and 6, but the results were 
Reis tare in grade 4. Rapid 
i a benefited by the program 
pai 5 and 6, but did not re- 
ti = grade 4; achievements of 
ndings dies improved in all 
wh 4 - middle group of chil- 
ments ade significant improve- 
showed e 5 and 6, but 
Spellin slight losses in grade 4. 
all mr a hy significantly in 
marked] es; arithmetic improved 
again y in grades 5 and 6, but 
a io 4 showed no gain. 
only rig improved significantly 
arts. ee 6, as did language 
Athiya was no change in 
raphy en in history, but geog- 
ea literature improved sig- 
also 2 science achievement 
More ae raised. Boys improved 
in ei did girls in all subjects 
Bile les 4 and 5, but grade 6 
improved more than boys- 
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There were no significant changes 
in social-personal measure, except 
in grade 5 where interest in school 
subjects improved. Parent satisfac- 
tion with school service remained 
essentially the same as in the pre- 
vious year. 
Long before the experimental 
year was over, it was evident that 
few teachers would willingly de- 
part from the team learning pro- 
gram. On the basis of the accept- 
ance of the program by the teach- 
ers and the results of the achieve- 
ment test, the program in team 
learning was unanimously en 
by the school committee. 
Improvements in the program 
now are being pursued, especially 
in those subjects in which teachers 
rated the service to pupils as only 
“good” or “fair.” New reference ma- 
terials related to pupil specialties 
are being provided. Intensive reme- 
dial materials are being purchased 
and developed for slow learners in 
skills areas. Greater use of teach- 
er resources is being utilized 


through a new program on Wed- 


nesdays in which teachers select a 


special field in science, art, music, 
literature, Or physical education, 
and teach these to several class- 


rooms. This is supplementary to the 
regular services in these fields. Any 
visitor in Dedham will find the 
team learning program well estab- 

e 


lished. 


dorsed 


Zan third-grade girls were unhappy about the special 


education group. 


Seldomridge. 
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” they said, 


chil “Teacher, 
dren won’t let us skip rope with them. 


“the ‘educated’ 
»_T, Kathleen 


Iż Is Sick, Sick, Sick! 


Our Student Council Is Over-Sponsored 


ANONYMOUS 


In School Activities 


my E . . 
Cur student council is sick~ 
very sick. Worse yet, most of its 


members do not realize what is the 
matter with it, 


The reasons why 
council is sick are as follows: 

1. The school Principal, the 
council’s Sponsor, dominates the 


council completely, Though mem- 
bers are outwardly 
they have little rea] 


our student 


main goal of the 
Council—to do things for e school, 
Naturally, they hay i 
no imagination, and 


No f 
Persona] responsibility be 
PPortunities for 


© offereg 
2. Student council me bership 
is too Severely Testricteq Candi- 
dates for m ership in the coun 
cil must have h marks ang must 
ave their Petitions officially ap 
Proved by their home-y, om teach. 
ers and the Principal © main 
stress is on Scholarsh t on 
school Service i 


as in all Others 
I suppose, there are 


any boys and 
girls who have worthy ideals of 
service and organizing and prom 


e y 
tional abilities who cannot se 
under the restricted engi 
requirements and so their i tiae 
and talents go uncapitalizec j bse 
doubtedly, if thev were = sie 
they might make the job of `I of 
soring” more difficult aa 
their ideals, talents, and initia a 
In a word, while the ee 
wants an Organization that 3 i bé 
in all high schools (in order that 
“modern”), he wants one elie 
brings no headaches, agi and 
takes, jumps when he ca aia! 
stays under his thumb. And he 
one-one 
ng. is con- 
r Election to the cree nes. 
sidered largely only a “high a hon- 
Our Council is really a sort ? ss lip 
9rary society, Although it al ser- 
service to the ideal of ee 
Vice, its Program of activities 
small to be noticed, yro- 

4. We have no schedule or Dur 
Sram ifor the ferm ar Ye inet 
council lives on a ans a few 
meeting dict, True, we jeg occas” 
Standing committees sc but 
ional temporary Sr ee. ae 
these are Senerally ineffectiv tivities 
Must clear their ideas and ac 


salian oth- 
that accomplishes n 


a 
or; 
For obvious reasons, the w 
student council member, "schoo 
anonymity, Reported from 1960)» 
Activities, XXXI (January 


135-36. 
a 


Wi i 

ith the principal first. 
Proves, these are 
Council, 


If he ap- 
“reported” to the 


5. Our meet; 
r mectings are of the “dis- 


Cussion” te F 

and F jare We talk, and talk, 

Soie T freely too—but 
vone ji x ? 

way Knows that little in the 


ie ed plans and proj- 
Such an ane out of all this talk. 
Sponsa.. Poa i suits our 
the value E he speaks of 
sion. But - a open discus- 
iis daas Sassrnt Sesim to want 
Projete c on to jell into definite 
6 

Pariaman ceting are too correct, 
V the baa i speaking. We “go 
officer je literally. Our busiest 

S our parliamentarian—a 
too, incidentally. Here 
sponsor always beams 


and promotions. 


cil sh 
sho 
Service a be an active body in the 
Parlia Of the school, not a class in 
~ mentary law, 


i a has no financial 
SPonsor de Y. Here again, the 
Which mo sin on the ways in 
les the si is to be raised, han- 
withone and usually spends 
Zation, proper council authori- 
What he } merely reports to us 
Jur ai done, and that’s that. 
E Era irer, like all the other of- 
Patliame Cpt the secretary and the 
ead, ntarian, is only a figure- 
8. 
tee Bi have no publicity commit- 
Ourse, imate activities. Of 
Se o not need such a com- 
Perha -C2use we do so little. Or 


Ons ke ce 
tag PS it might be better to say 
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that we do need an exceptionally 
talented one in order to magnify 
the few things we do do. 


NO RESPECT 


Our school does not respect its 
student council. Why should it? 
What has the council done to de- 
serve student respect? Even those 
members who know what the stu- 
dent council should be and should 
do can't respect our student coun- 
cil. 

Some of us have attended coun- 
cil conferences (if they are held 
nearby) but our sponsor rarely 
goes with us; usually he sends a 
teacher “to look after” us. Natur- 
ally, after learning what the coun- 
cils of other schools are doing we 
return home the most distressed 
young folks you can imagine. Once 
back, we never have an opportuni- 
ty to report to our school what we 
did, saw, or heard at these confer- 
ences. Our attendance at them 
brings nothing to the school, only 
extreme dissatisfaction to ourselves 
for having attended. 

Is there any hope for our stu- 
dent council? There is not, as long 
as it is over-sponsored as at pres- 
ent. Nor do I believe that the ap- 
sointment of another sponsor 
would help matters as long as our 
principal holds to his present mis- 
taken ideas of the place of a stu- 
dent council. So, after two years 
of “service,” next term I am not 
going to run for reelection to the 
student council. Such membership 


would continue to be only a waste 
e 


of my time. 


A Few Research Highlights 


The Gifted and Talented 


Louis A. FLECLER and CuarLes E. Bisu 


In Review of Educational Research 


= the past few years a num- 


ber of trends which represent im- 
portant advances in the psycho- 
socio-educational aspects of pro- 
viding for the gifted have emerged. 
These innovations are not all at 
the same level of activity, but all 
clearly point to new directions. A 
few of these trends are: 

1. Greater concern with curri- 
culum content based on the con- 
ceptual level of th 


e gifted. 
2. Expansion of 


roug measure special 
abilities and creativity, š 

acceptability of 
some forms of acceleration as ad- 
ministrative pro 


groups, Negroes, 

7. Direct actio 
national governm 
tribution of fun 
velopment and 


n by 
ents th: 


ds for Program de- 
scholarships, 5 


ae 
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ms 

8. Concern with special aes 

at the local level which have Stan” 

riety of approaches but i e 

tially represent an interest social 
intellectual as well as the 


needs of the gifted. 


Je 

In our society, need for per 
of creative ability is urgent. as 8 
before the space age there Wa? . 
undercurrent of dissatisfaction 
the lack of talent resources: en! 
Present trend toward better * ce 
fication and efficient guidar 
the gifted shows a realizatio 
uman resources are necessary 
growth in a complex, dynam pro A 
ciety. Several students of the gifted 
ems of education for the to P 
have addressed themselves or P' 
ents, Pointing out the need ida 
ental understanding and gu att 
But contrary to the usual Po sp” 
of growth and developmen maY 


e 
of 
at 
‘or 


ar 


er” 
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GIFTED AN 


cia r 

nienie on no strong parent 
aera has yet crystallized to 
educational ie for expanding 
the problem OE Perhaps 
specifically as - e gifted is viewed 
concem for s ne with the national 
part, a oe and reflects, in 
Servation ie need for social con- 

superior individuals. 


NO 5 
ADEQUATE DEFINITION 


Al 

ae studies being con- 
Oise in this area reflect an in- 
S a S in the subject, an 
still Da definition of giftedness 
De om The numerous 
the bi ions and emphases on 
ity te gr factors of superior- 

è eae confuse the problem. 
ciety for ittee of the National So- 
ias Ra on Study of Education 
ifted aa that “the talented or 
Sistently ild is one who shows con- 
W ae remarkable performance 
detivo Worthwhile line of en- 
talent as Others have referred to 
ad a capacity for outstanding 
cally tee The term academi- 
Enoy in ted, which is gaining cur- 
fine b educational circles, is de- 
2 taa Conant as the top 15 to 
the gro nt of high-school students, 
college” P who should be going to 


In 
accept ur own review we came to 
Sifted this definition: The term 
Who ue a those children 
Potential as a superior intellectual 
ieve and functional ability to 
else J in the top 15 
; Ag of the school popu- 
/ox talent of a high order 


ad 
to 
l; 
Ms 
uch 5 
Special areas as mathema- 


ation 
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tics, mechanics, science, expressive 
arts, creative writing, music, social 
leadership, and a unique creative 
ability to deal with their environ- 
ment. 

Inclusion of creative ability as a 
necessary factor in giftedness is 
made in an attempt to provide lines 
of delineation and to stress the pro- 
cess formation (creative a ‘lity ) 
which elicits superior behavio! 
responses. The interrelationship of 
elements is evident, but as a refer- 
ence point a division is essential 
for identification and measure- 


ment. 
SIGNIFICANT STUDIES 


Among the many significant 
studies of the last six years are 
those which have followed up the 
gifted group of Terman and Oden 
of 35 years ago. The conglomerate 
characteristics of the gifted, exten- 
sively illustrated and described by 
these authors, need still 
definition and clarification if the 
potentially gifted are to be discov- 
ered. 

Another line of inquiry has been 
concerned with the total manpower 
situation—the waste of potential re- 
source power that is reflected in 
the vocational misplacement of 
capable individuals. Some of this 
research has gone into college 


trends and the supply and demand 
d fields, and possible 


for meeting cut 
of researchers 


the Negro population as 
st underdeveloped 


in specialize 
sources and means 
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advocates better schooling, new 
employment opportunities, realis- 
tic programs to lift economic levels, 
and the breaking down of residen. 
tial segregation. The National 
Manpower Council has presented a 
definitive discussion of the role of 
women in our society and the need 
for a change in public policy to in- 
crease the effective use of talented 
women. 


COLLEGE ATTENDANCE 

A number of i 
have focused on 
college attendance 


nteresting studies 
the reasons for 
and failure of 
gh-school stu- 


percent proposed to 


at approximately the 
actual] 


-up 
rom high 
ent carried 


out their plans to a greater e 


than those from the 
economic Soup. Cultur 


was as significant as, if not m 
important than, econor S 


planned to attend college. ke 
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stantial relationship existed ue 
tween aptitude and college epee 
tions. Sex differences also appeare 
to be important. 

Other similar studies have been 
conducted, and it may be con 
cluded from a review of these that 
the multidimensional factors which 
create a desire for a college nel 
tion include complex psychologica’ 
environmental, and financial ri 
sons. A community approach whic? 
integrates governmental, piam 
school, and parent resources s il 
go far to develop and make usett 
the capabilities of the gifted. ut 

This is not a simple problem. Pi 
students of the matter have me 
recommendations. One wo 
working on a southern p 
which had to do with the cort 
choices and problems of sail 
high-school seniors, has made 
recommendation which might rv 
adopted by communities Ca 
where. He urged that local ones 
munities sponsor talent ge 
which should comprise seven tio? 
jor components: (a) identifica p 
of promising students through ns; 
titudes, interests, and nepita oni 
(b) stimulation and motiva ne 
(c) increased awareness On ping 
Part of counseling and teac and 
Staffs on college ee i 
Scholarship policies; (d) iP arent 
ual and group guidance, P sat)? 
guidance, and, where nee o pnt 
clinica] services; (e) enrico f 
of curriculums; (f) involvem® a 
teachers through workshop® fer- 
Service training, and stali ll 


ences; and (g) financial alts way 


~~ 


The N ASSP Position 


Essay Contests Are Educationally Undesirable 


i ABLETT H. FLURY 
n The mr = 
te Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


A 

veel — pean hundreds of busi- 
who ee and other organizations 
ok 4 ir sell a product or pro- 
in order sha turn to the schools 
Mon Bfonnd aah the pupils. A com- 
Siray Sater is to organize an 
ments of E a flood of announce- 
eich Pr contests flows across 
School Ta desk during a 
cipal ig ak n many cases the prin- 
ee on by the local rep- 
elegation = a company or by a 
of a Aen i “ps the local chapter 
ed in pr 1a „Organization interest- 

m Promoting such a contest. 
Participa of the bait to entice 
al prize at varies from a nomin- 
our-vear P s; or scroll to a 
times the college scholarship. At 
Winner js teacher of the contest 
eidama oe to receive some 
Spotlight E A full-size publicity 
he schoo] osiy on the winner, 
trinii ne of course, on the 
ie wl a tcc. the project. 
among Slate lack of enthusiasm 
Oes not a = ors for essay contests 
arise from antagonism to 
al enterprises or from ob- 
orthy po organizations promoting 
> causes, In fact, school ad- 
bl generally recognize 
When EO are most effective 
with OR correlate satisfactorily 
any wa ng of the community. In 
their Pad schools draw much of 
ength from people in in- 
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dustry, the press, religion, labor, 
the charitable and welfare organi- 
zations, the patriotic societies, and 
special interest groups—all of whom 
share in the support and control of 
the schools. Similarly, benefits 
flow back to the personnel of these 
groups when the schools are able 
to meet their responsibilities effec- 
tively. 

Educators generally object to es- 
say contests because they almost 
always supplant effective instruc- 
tional techniques. The organiza- 
tions which promote essay contests 
nearly always stress their educa- 
tional values. However, the exper- 
iences of teachers—and research in- 
to the learning process—show that 
essav contests are low in education- 
al return when compared to the 
manv other instructional techniques 
commonly used in the classroom. 
Some of the low returns arise from 
the following: 

The forced competition of an 
essav contest does not grow from 
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a natural situation. Essay contests 
tend to overemphasize one form of 
expression—creative spirit thus is 
curtailed or channeled into a nar- 
row pattern. Because of the prize, 
many a youngster compromises his 
own conviction to write in support 
of an idea in which he has little 
interest and less belief. 

Plagiarism has been detected 
often enough to make it a known 
risk in essay contests. When de- 
tected, the result has been em- 
barrassment and humiliation for 
many people. When undetected, it 
is hard to know what may have 
been the effect on the young peo- 
ple. Even when direct Plagiarism is 


erally interrupts 


instance wh; 
may be effective in e 
youngster’s sense of y Pg a 
It is not Surprisin: 
th 
boards of education hee ae 
y 


ruled against school participation 
in any essay contest. Others have 
set a low limit on the number of 
essay contests in which the schools 
may participate. In some cases 
criterions have been designed to 
sort out acceptable from unaccept- 
able contests. In some schools, pa! 
ticipation by the school is limite 
to providing bulletin board space 
on which may be posted an an- 
nouncement of the contest; pupils 
may participate, but all contact }§ 
directly with the sponsoring 0" 
ganization. When an effective va 
icy has been adopted by a board it 
Serves both to conserve teachers 
time for their assigned duties 2" 
to protect pupils from the many 
undersirable features of the ess*Y 
contests. ý 

Until the injurious effects of es 
say contests on the schools ari 
fully understood, it is likely a 
there will be sponsoring organizi 
tions who will continue to UY 
inject themselves into the ae 
through essay contests. The bett $ 
informed organizations which eis 
ly have the welfare of the pUP f 
at heart will try to find means e 
assistance that are far more ont 
ficial than the sponsoring ° 
essay contest. 


HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS a 
There are many helpful ways 


working with schools. Orga” her 
tions would do well to cons 
Some of those suggested below’ sol 
1. Consult with the local 8°74, 
authorities about some of the me e 
of the school and underwrite 
maY 


ESSAY 


age them with financial aid, 
rae es i cr or assignment 
9. ali ss advisory personnel. 
tsar se a grant for some kind of 
library eggs. books for the 
hove i i iis, pamphlets, bro- 
ae a should not advertise 
Withee. products. They should 
Bor to education rather than 
Dilat pe They should be appro- 
ess Ay re grade level in which 
Theri 
teaching w in the preparation of 
is little Resign in which there 
too, shor a no advertising. These, 
rather th contribute to education 
Particular o to the promotion of a 
o fective project. If an idea is the 
around So should be developed 
Propaganda. rather than through 
or Mei consultants and aides 
5. eal day. 
aake lish workshops which 
tend z ‘a pupils or both may at- 
dustry — about the working of 
age anking, or labor. 
oe eene state-wide example of 
afety Co aN: activity, the State 
a series per in one state holds 
junior- and safety conferences for 
ents ie < senior-high-school stu- 
Opics ar aturdays. The program 
ion si, developed in consulta- 
Programs school authorities. Some 
are devoted to traffic 
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safety, others consider also the 
safety aspects of home, recreation, 
shop, and other areas of activity. 
This council also provides during 
the school year monthly outlines 
for secondary and elementary les- 
sons to be used as teaching guides. 

Another example is found in a 
county where manufacturers of ex- 
plosives for commercial use pro- 
duced educational posters warning 
against careless handling of ex- 
plosives. For youngsters who were 
interested in rockets, a cooperative 
technical-educational advisory com- 
mittee of teachers and scientists 
from industry was formed to work 
with these youngsters. 

There are many other ways in 
which organizations can assist the 
schools and still provide a reason- 


able amount of promotion of the 
ideas which they support. The 
that 


essay contest is no longer one 
receives a warm welcome in the 
schools. And it is hoped that when 
organizations become acquainted 
with the reasons for reluctance on 
the part of school authorities to ac- 
cept them—when objections have 
been discussed frankly—such or- 
ganizations will find ways to work 
with the schools in ways more prof- 
itable for the achievement of 
goals that are mutually accept- 

e 


able. 


d a cake to the school- 
snack was a bit con- 
u letter. It thanked her for 
h your cake was concrete 


Supplementing the Library Collection 
Paperbacks and Hardbacks 


Faye M. Kuincmeyer 


In The Clearing House 


Com school librarian knows 
the frustrations engendered by mass 
requests for specific titles as a re- 
sult of interest stimulated by teach- 
ers, movies, or other means. A li- 
brary can never afford to buv suffi- 
cient copies to satisfy such de- 
mands. Paperback books are a boon 
in such circumstances—not for cir- 
culating, because they do not hold 
up well enough 
sale. 

Few students can 
hardbooks at tod 


they can and do 
They enjoy 


for that, but for 


afford to buy 
ay’s prices, but 
afford Paperbacks, 
building up their own 
libraries, ar 


€ proud of them, and 
best of all, read them. The psy- 
of ownership seems to pro- 
mote reading. In the writers ]j- 


brary, where Paperbacks now have 
een sold for ty 


vo years, students 
frequently ask if a Specific title is 
in paperback form either bec 
they have read the hardback 
want to own the book or bec 
they have he 


ard the book is 
and don’t want to w 
brary hardback, 


Hundreds of titles now 
able in the classics 
hundreds more in 
and nonfiction. Of c 
librarian must exe 
critical judgment j 
paperbacks for sel 
hardbacks for 


chology 


ause 
and 
ause 


good 
ait for a li- 


are avail- 
and there are 
modern fiction 
ourse the schoo] 
rcise the same 
n her choice of 
ling as she does 
circulation, What 


; id Li- 
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ae A wail she 
the librarian is doing sage i 
sells paperbacks is what y 
hired to do: She is putting gher 
literature into the hands 0 
patrons on demand. ‘se 
Selling paperbacks takes spi 
but time also is saved. It enki 
necessary to keep a strict inve 


me: 


oksi 
or to librarv-process these oe 
they don’t require time to | there 
and discharge to the panon pouts 
are no overdues to worry a re" 
and they don't need to 
shelved. handle 
Any librarian wishing P ah her 
paperbacks should clear W brat” 
board of education or her „ncot 
board. Our own board nas pego” 
aged the enterprise, whic p mad? 
when the science sis ge 4 
up a list of science ieee 
purchase and recommen Jents 
the teachers encourage prat 
purchase them through e E we 
No sales tax is charged pea A 
are tax exempt, but we igent a 
mitted to pass on any dis sa 
the students for then we a s 
in competition with a ? 
Unsold copies mav be re MA 


our 


that 


tore” 


PAPER 


Pia it fe have shown aston- 
tiles lor their on cag es gis! 
Se lal ieir own libraries and 
hens fe, uisge for them in their 
list ao nors classes are given a 
oT o a asa they are re- 

d to buv. Although 


Chase ien’ 9 
ase isn't mi 
nandatorv : 
BiS or randatory and although 


pur- 


copies, e students mav share 
det Papa are told honors stu- 
much nes BAB ee to purchase as 
as intellect : Di of paperbacks 
"hia rae stimulation. 

or their oe use paperbacks 
erated Nerina, average, and accel- 
e eventh-. ; ` 4 For instance, several 
iterature) us e teachers (American 
with iha n Moby Dick or Gone 
Classes, Ox — for accelerated 

> Ox-Bow Incident or Red 


3a 

idge of C 

even G Jourage or House of 
sables for average classes, 


and A 

‘ik jatteldebeny Finn or Tom Saw- 
ies a ones. 

eachers baci grammar, many 
erf TR Six Minutes a Day 
Made pina Spelling, Word Power 
ive Bape Short Cuts to Effec- 
owerful ve or 30 Days to a More 
signed eee Although not 
"esters hundreds of copies of 
are sold. Collegiate Dictionary 
Forei 


Courage n language teachers en- 


purchase of the dictionary 


| I EADING books in one’ 
moon through a crevice; rea 


| pe looking at the moon 
7 ote in old age is like 
€rrace. This is because 


Varies į 
aries in proportion to the depth of 
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ding books 
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available in the language they 
teach; each art student receives as 
part of his fee money a copy of 
Enjoying Modern Art, which serves 
as a text. Social studies teachers 
use regularly Teacher in America, 
Story of Mankind, The Greek Way, 
The U. N.. and Story of Philosophy, 
among others. The best seller in 
science is Conant’s On Under- 
standing Science. 

The librarian should not presume 
that students will buy only because 
of teacher assignment. They buy 
because of intellectual interest and 
for entertainment. Just as in hard- 
backs, the librarian learns to cater 
to many kinds of taste. Students 
buy best sellers when the paper- 
backs are published promptly and 
they buy books when influenced by 


the movie or simply because of the 


fame of a classic. 

Our library sold 5,000 paper- 
backs during the school year 1958- 
1959, and in the first three weeks 
of this school year teachers had the 
school purchase 1,200 for resale. 
One enthusiastic teacher has stated 
that paperbacks are the greatest 
stimulation to reading she has ever 


observed. 
‘Availability. may be a part of 
the reason. In any event this stim- 
o 


ulation is worth trying. 


ooking at the 
in middle age is 
d; and reading 
oon on an open 
efits of reading 
one’s own experiences-— 


Dramatic History 
and Future Trends 


Junior College 
Growth 


EDMUND J. GLEAZER, jr. 


In Junior College Journal 


ies has be 
in this country to 
enrolments in co 
sities as a kind 9 


extending Opportunities f 
education. This fact has b 
ply demonstrated in the fi r 
science and technology, Tt k, 
ly true in man’s Social relations. 


But unfortunately there is a great- 
er lag here in our comprehension 
of need. ‘ 

A member of the Presidents 
Cabinet recently stated that tha 
most serious problem we face 
this country over the next 25 years 
is the need for trained manpower 
He affirmed that we need urgently 
to develop all of our human g 
sources and that education has a 
basic responsibility. In a sim at 
vein former Harvard presite 
James Bryant Conant is quoted f 
Time magazine as saying, “A S 
ern industrial nation needs m ift 
than a few brains; it has to uR $ 
talent at every level. It canno ae 
ford technological unemployab gn 
spiritually, politically, or econ? 
cally,” 

There is no questioning the iet 
that the perpetuation of our soe i 
requires people of learning» jay 
sometimes we forget a cora iet 
imperative: There is also the 4 the 
ican dream of self-fulfillment< e 
liberation of the human M 
cause that in and of itself iS Seal 
and ought to happen. As this * ur 
agitates within the context ° 
generation and the one to © atit 
the result will surely be dano 
developments in the field of “ic?” 
tion. And no picture of A™ with” 


education today is complet? jege 


Out inclusion of the junior 
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ae in the numbers of jun- 
SP eges in the United States 
5 = pone enrolled continues 
na ramatic. Public or tax- 
eee junior colleges now 
‘ition 400, while privately con- 
ike | or church-related institu- 
sane oe 277. In 1915-16 there 
Boe y 74 of both types. In that 
ik ere was a total of 2,363 stu- 
the ra while in 1958-59 
i-Gor ay of students had grown 
ot aa wie The coeducational jun- 
With . is the prevailing type 
There total of 552 institutions. 
Sees 75 junior colleges for 
and 50 for men. 
Bone despite this almost spec- 
oe dts there is a real like- 
of stud hat in making projections 
ent enrolments over the next 
E E have been too 
su na and have not given 
Y Tiro attention to two extreme- 
g re spi factors: the motivat- 
stitution af 1 of proximity of an in- 
S offe higher education, and 
Programe of a variety of college 
ent inte to match a variety of stu- 
ae rests and aptitudes. 
Brat PE of the importance of 
Unior a i. the case of Chipola 
orida " ege in Jackson County, 
lege yy, t the time the junior col- 
7 Ueno established in 1947 only 
ates in i of the high-school gradu- 
ege. Th n county enrolled in col- 
Percent 959, 12 years later, 52 
ates of the high-school gradu- 
7 beeen college careers. About 
Side nt attended institutions out- 
e county. The rest enrolled 


Chi 
ey ipola Junior College. It is 
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quite clear that a high percentage 
would not have begun college work 
at all if it had not been for the 
existence of the junior college. This 
story is being repeated throughout 
the country where similar oppor- 
tunities are available. 


APPROPRIATE COURSES 


The impact of appropriate 
courses being available has been 
demonstrated recently at Bakers- 
field College, California. In Sep- 
tember 1957, 23 students were ad- 
mitted to the new two-year pro- 
gram in nursing at the institution. 
Twenty-one of the students were 
graduated from the college with 
the Associate in Arts degree in 
une 1959. Their age range was 
17-plus to 46; 15 of them were mar- 
ried, and most of these had chil- 
dren. One student had three grand- 
children. These graduates took 
state board examinations for licen- 
sure as registered nurses in Cali- 
fornia during the summer. The en- 
tire class passed. Seventeen of 
these registered nurses are current- 
ly employed in the Bakersfield 
area. Undoubtedly many of the 
persons included in this class would 
not have entered the nursing field 
if the associate degree program had 
not been available in the local 
community. 

unior colleges established 
throughout this country in increas- 
ing numbers and placed within 
commuting distance of the major- 
ity of residents in many of the 
states will be responsible for great- 
ly increasing the number of peo- 
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ple who will Sen sie Wie 
of post-secondary instruc ion. ) and 
over, there will be an neei g 
number of students who, = 
taken two vears of Post-secon ary 
work, will have both inclination 
and ability to continue their educa- 
tion in the upper division of four- 
year colleges and universities. 

` In many states today junior col- 
leges are well recognized and their 
development is orderly and accord- 
ing to plan. Among these states 
are Florida, New York, and Cali- 
fornia. Last year, in those 26 coun- 
ties of Florida in which the serv- 
ices of public junior colleges were 
available, 75 percent of the stu- 
dents enrolling in college for the 
first time chose the junior college. 
Florida has authorized four addi- 
tional areas for junior colleges, 

In New York State the fir 
cally sponsored commu 
college was establishe 
here were 257 full-t 
Nine years later ther 
full-time students, D: 


st lo- 
nity junior 
d in 1950, 
ime students, 


een completed 
tract. Operating 


0,000. T 
now 16 junior Colleges under the 
State University of New y, 


ork and 
et RECENT S 


sociates for the Ford 
of the parents e 
savings plan s 
cent who did have such 
last year was only $150, 


urve 
Xpecting to 


a pla 
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Y Conducted p: 
Foundation reve: 
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stitutions. 

ee e 
The figures given here for eo o a 
tion and operation © State 
those institutions under the 
University. 1958-59: 

In the college yen leges et 
California public junior a si tin 
rolled 73.3 percent of al Hake 
students enrolled in public er 
education below the T 
This past vear there wees jor col- 
full-time students in the pa aa 
leges. By 1970, it is estima 
there will be 220,000. 

Indeed, many junior they 
have reached a point oc ym amü 
can no longer be describec #8 gem 
institutions, While there is stimu” 
eral agreement about the OF estion 
size of a junior college, a terms 
can be raised about the se ollege 
which characterize junior initio" 
as small institutions by de i pas 
One California county el 
Suggested the setting of write 
5,500 students, while plan - 


r 

in other states advise a lowe b 

re. sta 
n a number of states tr ite 
lishment of junior-college d acti? 
is a subject of current aoe o 
consideration. These a H 
sachusetts, Rhode Islan nec jer) 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Con 
and Ohio. 


y Elmo Roper and pn 
aled that 60 perce 


send a child to college had n° 
Pecifically for 


- 
is purpose. For the 40 pe 


4 ave 
n, the median amount s4 
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A Critical Reading Laboratory 


ELLEN LAMAR THOMAS 


In The Reading Teacher 


N 
2 
Prom on Words! Words! 
Rewspa pig tas screen, from 
oa rs, from hooks, from bill- 
Spreads a flaring advertising 
uke s imulus after stimulus 
of our oe on the minds 
think bir ents—shaping what they 
oa nee what they do. 
belong co alg we teach today 
Bandized 1e most highly propa- 
Of thes generation in the history 
le, vorld. 
fejer ac thinking was 
imes, Iş Wipe as it is in these 
age Of be nok ironical that in an 
Problems i ildering and complex 
Should als 1e forces that inform us 
does this 7 confuse our thinking? 
Vietion ia strengthen our con- 
eading x = training in critical 
ive eou ne of the most effec- 
Onpa ces one of the 
ane g needs of the present, 
of the hopes of the fu- 


from 


ture? 


T 
n to a this urgent responsibil- 
» lisheg ‘ss students, we have estab- 
Center = our high-school reading 
ratory, ve own critical reading lab- 
Sora is similar in appearance 
me eill prepared reading 
victive b id In format it is an at- 
iting ox with colorful and in- 
Toe o tents, Pockets of bright- 
Wh. oe paper on a 
rawing-paper background 


hen 
Use o 
1969 ur clipping collections. The 


Ellen Lamar Thomas is 4 teacher at 
St. Petersburg High School, Flori- 
da. Reported from The Reading 


Teacher, XIII (February 1960), 
201-205. 
clippings are contributed from our 


If we find a false 
that lacks 


ch name- 


own reading. 
a conclusion 
proof, a passage in whi 
calling runs riot, a statement 
wrenched from its context, into the 
file it goes. Our practice materials 
thus are live, thought-provoking, 


and as timely as today. 
s of procedures of 


analogy, 


Explanation 
sound thinking (removed from 


books and workbooks and bound in 
folders or slipped into plastic en- 
velopes) head specific sections. In 
compiling materials for the labora- 
tory I have drawn heavily on Rich- 
ard D. Altick’s Preface to Critical 
Reading for introductory explana- 
tions of techniques of sound think- 
ing and for exercises close to the 
interests of students. 

Divisions of the laboratory are 
captioned with questions—questions 
which, it is hoped, will haunt the 
minds of students throughout a 
lifetime of reading. Here are some 
examples: 

Is There a 
is the introd 
the laboratory in 


Hidden Motive? Here 
uction to a section of 
tended to develop 
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awareness of the author's purpose. 
And it is suggested to the student 
that he ask himself such questions 
as these: “Does this author wish to 
sway you for or against some na- 
tion, race, or religion?” “Does he 
want your support in behalf of 
some policy or practice which is to 
his advantage?” “Will your un- 
critical acceptance of his point of 
view result in his financial gain?” 
Who Would Want You to Be- 
lieve This? This division alerts stu- 
dents as they read to begin to show 
immune reactions to 
of propaganda, 
Does This Writer Speak with 
Authority? Students ace 
acceptin 
that ap 


the influence 


ustomed to 
g as sacrosanct an 


80 about the busin 
authorities, 


Locic TECHNIQUES 
Has the 


the techniques 
inductive logic, 


with this thinking?” becomes the 
est their 
watchword as classes test ; 
skill in detecting the weak ie 
a chain of reasoning. With er, 
ing questions they analyze er 
ples of the deductive process: ast 
the premises valid? Is this a oii 
in point? Does the conclusion n Š 
essarily follow? Are the terms ©? 
rectly and consistently defined? 3 
As we turn to the techniques 1 
inductive reasoning, attention iS 
rected to these questions: dë 
terms correctly and consistently to 
fined? Is there enough evidenc? a 
justify the conclusion? Is the ine 
dence sound? If causation 38 o 
volved, is there a possi et 
more than one cause or of a 
ent cause? theif 
Students cull examples from es t0 
own reading and ask classma A 
search out the fallacy in such sts 
ments as: “Hydrogen bom g ane 
took place in July. Tornadoe test? 
urricanes followed. Such wwe 
are upsetting the weather. a ap? 
are constantly seeing new P ar 
reports of teen-age thefts an atel 
dalism. Young people are 
lawless.” would 
What Kind of Evidence ay tbe 
You Require? As we a gn id 
inductive process, students ‘youl? 
er the type of evidence they su 
require to be convinced th g a? 
Statements as the follan us? 
true: “Cigarettes are a me tel 
of lung cancer.” A esa py 
Vision, high-school studen jn 10° 
less time than they used to ( 
ing for pleasure.” f Adv 
What Is the Influence 0 yr 
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tise? W 
‘sing? When the critical reading 


of advertising is introduced, class 
sn emma the important con- 
donde of advertising and the 
Aste Ka of much of that adver- 
a 8 hen we reflect on the ques- 
a But how are we being molded 
a types of advertising—to- 
“Your irae or immaturity? 
« iends will envy you . . .” 
fe the fip in your social set to 
of Pea : The mark of the man 
a ction.” “Luxurious j 
Xclusive |, |,” 

Ta - these persuasive words 
Ase a a: psychological growth? 
TPA es as human beings 
terions ppt the advertisers’ cri- 
with weer prestige and success 
every one we are assailed almost 
read me ing hour? Class groups 
Of the ed about in comments 
Stee her, material from Harry 
excerpt el o Ai Mature Mind. An 
> hat We Read, See, and 


ear j 
nila pa the Ads,” bound in a ma- 
of ek prefaces the division 


laboratory on advertising. 
students soon placard the 
Mature with ads tapping our less 
With pri emotions—some alluring 
life fine, beckonings toward a 
bie with ease and free from 
Social fee” appealing to such 
erent ears as the fear of being dif- 
i or left out, of being criti- 
y others, of not making a 


Class 


Cizeg b 


E a man something is 
ne wants to give it up. Descril 
it’s the better part of caution 
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distinctive appearance; some relat- 
ing to such social desires as seek- 
ing status through the ownership 
of “things” or wishing to see our- 
selves “not as maturely equal with 
others, but as the focus of atten- 
tion and envy.” 

As classes compare the bright 
promises in advertisements with 
the unbiased appraisals in such 
magazines as Consumer Reports, 
they learn that the product most 
attractively advertised is not always 
the best bargain. Clippings report- 
ing the objective laboratory find- 
ings are pasted on the advertise- 
ments, often in revealing contrast. 

But we shall profit little if we 
leave our students with questions 
substituted for convictions. The 
maturing student-reader should 
realize that “plenty of truth re- 
mains in the world—there is no 
dearth of things for him to believe 
or to believe in.” Believing nothing 
is as little to be desired as believ- 
ing everything. Across more than 
300 years, Francis Bacon’s counsel 
is still timely today: “Read not to 
contradict and refute; nor to be- 
lieve and take for granted . . - 3 
but to weigh and consider.” 

The world’s destiny is being 
shaped by words. What more chal- 
lenging responsibility is ours than 
training students who can weigh 


them? s 


bad, and he’s not at all sure 
be it as stupid, and he knows 
to listen.—David Seabury. 


Should It Be Extended to the Upper Grades? 
Manuscript Writing after 60 Years 


GERTRUDE HILDRETH 


In Elementary English 


F HE invention of the typewriter 
has not made handwriting obsolete. 
To the young child, the ability to 
use pen or pencil successfully is 
still an attractive goal. Now the 
subject of handwriting—formerly 
called penmanship—has once more 
attracted the attention of teachers 
and the public in general. 

There can be no mention of the 
subject of handwriting without ref- 
erence at once to 
known also as manus 
Sixty years now have 
Miss M. M. Bridges, 
educator, published he: 
A New Hand 
beautiful han, 


bethan era derived from the fif- 
stvle known 
d. The move- 


arted received 
first, 


print Script, 
cript writing. 
passed since 
an English 


Toward the middle of 1914 an 
alphabet for print script with the 
simplest possibl 


e style of letter; ; 
worked out by Miss S, ie 


A. Golds, 
appeared and later Dr, C. W. Kim. 
mins, who was chief inspector of 
the London County Council, made 
the first extensive report of re- 
search findings concerning print- 


camni 


Gertrude Hildreth is Professor A 
Education at Brooklyn EA T 
New York. Reported from E = 
tary English, XXXVII (Jar 
1960), 3-13. a 
Script writing. By the ea Sie 
ties English education ar ha 
felt that the new scleral’ an 
passed the experimental SPE oi 
that this new style of writing $ e 
become an established eaa 
the school curriculum. At that A 


rely 9 
gether instead of serving renee 
a prelude to the use of 
style writing, ing wil 

Manuscript style bom Ma 
brought to New York City Oe si 
jorie Wise in 1921, and it “jvate 
multaneously introduced in P z 
elementary schools in gine style 
ing the twenties, the mie to a 
writing was confined largely ta 


ime 
i cperiM® y ; 
smaller private and expe vith 


v 
or laboratory school yaen as 
experimental programs Svi 
Winnetka, Illinois, and Bro 
New York. tr 

During the thirties me d 
steadily increased with mo f 
more public-school Eer 
ing interest in the opine to Pe 
introducing the new sty a th 
Sinners. From 1940 onw 


and 


t 


MANUSCRIPT 


a even more rapid so that 
EA aN the teaching of script in 
Ea grades of public 
she. s: aad become practically uni- 
i ons ih American schools. Today 
ies “4 countries around the world 
keim o Roman alphabet is used, 
a hens are taught manuscript 
yte writing. 
in ji introduction of print script 
Siik i primary grades coincided 
lite r new views concerning the 
clon arg in the school cur- 
tho e methods of teaching 
WRS E . Formerly, handwriting 
drill nh as a formal isolated 
a cus and treated as a me- 
gn bel skill. First came practice 
ae payne age then whole let- 
Sivan es finally words. The chil- 
oh ee laboriously in their copy 
ine, ii y copying line after 
Be ia s hild who was asked what 
dE k written would reply, “I 
read it now. I haven't learned to 
tads hive Not until the children 
aes prone third grade or beyond 
esac ey able to use handwriting 
ritten expression. 
ea difference now 
is ise int script has come into use 
regard Teachers of young children 
ard writing as a functional tool 
tion S beginning—not as prepara- 
thre or composition work two or 
hee years later. The children 
ie n to write while actually writ- 
an something to be read. Begin- 
in s are saved the confusion of hav- 
a become familiar with two 
ia. a graphic language, machine 
lo ed type-face and conventional 
nghand. It is possible to teach 
1960 
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reading and handwriting together 
and, in turn, link these skills to the 
child’s natural oral expression. The 
children’s handwriting skills, by 
the time they have reached the 
third grade, is infinitely superior 
to results gained with cursive style 
writing. It is not only more legible 
and fluent, but more pleasing in ap- 
pearance. With this style of writ- 
ing, children begin composition 
work earlier and become more in- 
dependent in written expression. 


NO A LTERNATIVE? 


American schools, 


Today, in 
g is the form used 


manuscript writin 
almost without exception in the ini- 
tial teaching of handwriting, with 
the change to cursive style before 
the beginning of the fourth grade. 
Most teachers today assume that 
there is no alternative to changing 
over—difficult as that period may 
be. As one supervisor expressed it, 
“Prejudice against continuation of 
manuscript in the upper grades is 
so deeply rooted that no change in 
attitude can possibly come about in 
our generation.” 

And there are some who believe 
that if manuscript writing cannot 
be continued with the expectation 
of permanent use it is best never 
to start it. 

Nevertheless, there are compe- 
tent educators who favor continua- 
tion of manuscript writing in the 
upper grades. They have pointed 
out that it has much the same value 
for advancing pupils in all phases 
of literacy as in the lower grades 


and that manuscript style writing 
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is a practical, serviceable hand for 
all mature writing needs. They 
have, indeed, found acceptable and 
persuasive answers to most of the 
problems and objections—and to 
prejudice. Their views have found 
acceptance in practice in a num- 
ber of reputable school systems. In 
Brookline, Massachusetts, for ex- 
ample, manuscript writing has been 


retained throughout the upper 
grades. 


MANUSCRIPT IN UPPER GRADES 


But when schools permit the 


.” this is not 
dren above 


They need also to recogni 
} Ogni 
fact that they must pe 


c meet a cer- 
tain amount of prejudice from par 
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ents who have considered the 


manuscript style as babyish. The 
Proper answer to the question, 
“When are the children going to 
learn to write?” is, “They are learn- 
ing to write, but it’s new style, Eee 
your new model car or camera.” is 
Bronxville, parents of children M 
the junior-high school were asked 
to support the school in continuing 
manuscript-style writing in the 
upper grades and to show pride in 
their children’s accomplishment. 
However, they were invited to re- 
quest a changeover if they wishe 

to do so. 

There is a continuing need 9 
research in elementary-school hand- 
writing. This is a day of urgency 
in teaching literacy not only i 
America but around the world, an 
the whole area of handwriting 1” 
struction needs to be thoroughly 
explored. There is a need of co™ 
trolled studies in which comparab ; 
Stoups of pupils are taught a 
ent handwriting styles. Americ? 
schools have never develop?” 
norms for rate and quality of ge 
Script writing throughout the € 
mentary grades comparable 
those reported by Kimmins oF : 
cursive Script norms establish” 
years ago by Ayres, Starch, Thor. 
dike, and others, An education" 
campaign among the parents n 
Seneral public would be necess®™; 
to conduct new experiments en 
rue impartiality, The full coop rts 
tion of the handwriting exp e 
(penmanship specialists) are pe 
Copybook publishers would also”, 
required, 

way 
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= =* With Education in Washington : 


Tue Epucation Dicest WASHINGTON BUREAU 


Gene a House Conference.— 
ibe 5 e 1960 White House Con- 
ce on Children and Youth 
for geq the National Committee 
Children and Youth. 
to pe ign committee was created 
of he Ý up the recommendations 
This A, hite House Conference. 
500 : be no easy task. The 7,- 
left oie to the Conference 
licens = than 1,630 recommen- 
gites p: o arrive at these, the dele- 
Apel spent six days (March 27- 
Teed 2) listening to 190 major 
in Reon: of experts and taking part 
‘Goat cussions generated by 210 
tkshops. 
an Stout, a delegate from 
iting s, was given the task of sum- 
y te P these ; recommendations 
ths on inal session. She said that 
Ayan a of the recommendations 
Bias too vast for the mind to 
bala she assured the dele- 
we at all of them had tried to 
tend out the purpose of the con- 
oe ce was “to help each 
Pars ulfill the promise that is in 
4 T: Rollin Brown, the national 
Sim man of the event, also tried to 
sle Hp the precedings before the 
fone went home. She con- 
Base herself, however, with the 
ren that “this was an inter- 
Sin E inary conference and that no 
ihe © point of view dominated the 
‘ussions.” 
hi interdisciplinary approach 
es evident throughout the pro- 


ceedings. Churchmen criticized 
American values and charged that 
society is addicted to things 
downgrade the person. 
Parent-group representatives at- 
tacked TV programs for children 
as inane and vicious. Librarians de- 
plored the fact that youngsters 
don’t read enough, partly because 
thousands of communities lack pub- 
lic library services. Recreation lead- 
ers complained of lack of play- 


grounds, state and national parks. 


Family-life experts insisted the 
or stabi- 


home must remain the maj 
lizing force in the lives of young 

eople. Child-care workers pointed 
out that young mothers have little 
experience in child care and must 
often turn to “sensationally writ- 
ten” magazine articles for help. 
Urban planners said we must re- 
make our cities into suitable places 
for children to live in. And social 
workers said we need more social 


workers. 
Educators, 


our 
which 


too, had their say. 
They spoke out for creative teach- 
ing as contrasted with “assimila- 
tion of fact.” They called for richer 
and better programs 
for the gifted, slow learners, and 

Jf there was one 


underachievers. 
lesson for educators at the Confer- 


ence it was this: that a great host 
of agencies, disciplines, organiza- 
tions, forces, and institutions in 
America are concerned about the 
child—his health, morals, values, 
and the social climate in which he 


curriculums 
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is growing up. But only the school 
and the educator are concerned 
about his schooling. One result of 
the Conference, therefore, may be 
to strengthen the growing tendency 
of educators to de-emphasize the 
“social-service” function of schools 
and strengthen their academic and 
intellectual objectives. 


Defense and Criticism —Even 
while the White House Conference 
was still in session its a 
rose to defend it and i 
decry it. 


pologists 
ts critics to 
When the Conference 
ended, and the evaluations began in 
earnest, both defense and criticism 
rose in volume, 


The question 
was, “What has the Conference 
achieved?” 


The Washington Post editorial- 
ized that one of the Conference re- 


sults was to State afresh the hopes 
and aspirations for children durin 


À evious “decennial 
spectaculars” (the first White 
House Conference 


was held in 
1909 and there has been one every 
10 years since) 


had accomplished 
much of importance, and he ex- 
pected little from the latest one. 


Why? Because of its enormous 
scope. Said he: “The conferences 
have become so 


comprehensiye 
that nothing is excluded that has 


any relevance to the well-being ` 
children. The 1940 sanieren a 
theme dealt with children in ce 
democracy. The 1950 omiterea 
gave up trving to find a sagt 
called itself the Mid-Century hich 
ference. The conference in w va 
We are now engaged, having a. 
no terse, specific theme, 1s SA 
merely the Golden AINES 
Conference. We may assume n 
the 1970 conference will deal port 
children in a changing solar 5 
tem or changing universe. fact 
Troubling Dr. Carr was the “es 
that the Conference was ee “she 
centrating on what he (an aber 
NEA) believed to be the T KA 
one need of American ghin 
namely, a heavy dose of en 
dollars for the support of ec on- 
tion. In time, however, the wan 
ference did endorse a resolu 
urging federal aid. aE 
But this endorsement, i st i0 
very strong one, was nearly Jo rec- 
the stream of the 1,600 other „ges! 
ommendations. By far the we 
Proportion of these stressed a 
ity of Opportunity for children ae 
an end to all types of diserir solv" 
tion. Next in number were re jn 
tions seeking improvemen 
health, schooling, welfare, 


. ; r 
and protection services fo 
ren, 


a 


g f 
leg 
chik 


J 
; Jot 2 
And one resolution in the ast 


ut bore out a prediction a criti 
ad ventured in his spees Jegat 
cizing the meeting. The o pat 
approved a recommendatio e 
the 1970 White House ™ jpa 
shall be considered a prelim yay 


tind 


ka 
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on pea 

dhe, for a pa conference on chil- 
Ten to be ealled bv = TR 
Nations: əy the United 


It ‘Yep pri than Requested.— 
Ge t i the voice of 
to fedem i ne is when it comes 
sation ġ fapproptintions for edu- 
fe Ses alg ities), then Congress 
lin hs ag a money for 
aa Man the Eisenhower ad- 
ation believes necessary. 


Mr. Fogarty 
Rh Pogay, Democrat from 
ee Island, has been having dif- 
V persuading Republican- 


Hami 
EE federal educators that 
aed bere ask for more money 
Teau ate a House and the Bu- 

Take “gi allows them. 
School oon case of federal aid to 
siment istricts affected by gov- 
tow. Me activity. For some time 
to Skile Eisenhower has wanted 
the 4 ES the sums going to 
— ba school districts which 
since bee getting U. S. dollars 
and his “i For 1961, the President 
Daie — men decided to cut 
tation a for maintenance and op- 
Eontr oye the grants for school 
rp Mr. Fogarty and his 
the ies said no. In sum, where 
Fa rae budget had asked 
ent of only $171,085,000 for 
Barty y-impacted areas, the Fo- 
thes, committee decided to give 
ms $250,610,000. 

Zenerg Fogarty exhibited the same 
us tendency toward other U. 
ee of Education budget 
ta he looked at the 1961 fig- 
ee institutes for counseling per- 
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another NDEA activity), 


sonnel ( 
impatient. 


Mr. Fogarty became 
Why did you ask for only $6,500,- 
000 when you might have asked for 
the fully-authorized figure of $7,- 
500.000? he asked U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education Derthick. Dr. 
Derthick admitted that he had, in 
fact, asked for the larger sum, but 
that the Budget Bureau had re- 
duced this. 

“Then why do you 


Mr. Fogarty: 
take it so calmly? I thought you 
as 


had told Congress counseling W: 
What will happen i 
Congress decides to give you more 
monev? Couldn't you do 2 better 
job if you had a few more dollars?” 

The same line of questioning fol- 
lowed the presentation of nearly 
every budget item dealing with de- 
fense education activities. Since 
Dr. Derthick is a loval member of 
the team, he must follow the policy 
set by the President. He said: 

“As we go down the line in the 
National Defense Education Act, 
we feel sincerely we are getting 
what we need to do the job..- 
We have all the money we can 
use.” 

Mr. Fogarty wasn’t 


and he made clear that next year, 
an of the al- 


if he’s still chairm 
Appropriations 


powerful House 
Committee, he’d like to get budget 
from the U. S. Office of 


ich are “progressive 
Js the nation has set 
hich are not tam- 


important. 


convinced 


requests 
Education whi 
toward the goa 
for itself” and w. 


ered with by the “economy- 
minded men in the Bureau of the 
Budget.” 
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Goals for the Next Decade.—The 
nation should set for itself two 
major educational goals for the 
coming decade—to have a compe- 
tent teacher in each classroom and 
to supply enough classrooms for 
all children, 

This is the gist of a “national 
goals paper” circulated by the U. 
S. Office of Education among edu- 
cators and educational organiz: 
tions. The intent of the paper is 
stimulate discussion 
staffing and constru 
tives. The Office of 
inviting comments ani 
its proposals, 

While the 
decade, the 


a- 
to 
on national 
ction objec- 
Education is 
d reactions to 


so that they percent 
higher in purchasing power than 
ey were in 1959. To preserve 
this level during the Temainder of 
the decade, the goal 


spending one billio 
the 


As for the second Major goa] 
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the paper calls for construction of 
416,300 classrooms during the first 
half of the decade, and 1150 
during the second half. e 
capital outlay for these 607,8 
classrooms would be $25.5 billion 
in dollars of 1959 purchasing 
power. + 
The document does not sugges 
any new sources of money to | 
nance these objectives. That A 
why the NEA issued a statement 
charging that the goals would ya 
without “practical effect” ae 
there is vigorous federal action- 
Nevertheless, 
men 


a conference of a 
and women representing is 
national groups said the a 
might be too modest rather thi 
too extravagant. ters 
Leaving such practical mat i 
for others to take up, the ane 
of the document were content se 
Sum up their proposals in the 
Words: se 
“The cost of adopting Ta 
steps will be very great if a 
rom the existing frame of re o 
ence of many citizens, perhaps it- 
the majority. Tt is bluntly ee 
ted, however, that to call such one: 
tic measures unrealistic on p° 3 
cal and economic grounds is ee 
an act of unrealism; with our $ 
vival at stake, as amply atteste 
Cur foremost statesmen and ent 
other leaders in every eet 
field of endeavor, the issue of “A 
is realistic must be determined e 
reference to our survival first, tor 
cording to the respective E ec 
in Survival—military, poite ; 
onomic, educational, and othe pay 


% 


E aa l 
OOO a, 

en 
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CHaxces s 
EEP IN SUPERINTENDENCIES: 
anaa Ia.: Ralph A. Aus- 
rout er, formerly director of cur- 
> = and instruction, Waterloo, 
ana mtn named superintendent 
onl esident of Burlington Col- 
Eri i 
amaa eS John M. Hickey has 
dilea to become executive as- 
ae eu the state superintendent 
Pa. ic instruction, Harrisburg, 
Cc A 
divert UP Calif.: Phil H. Putnam, 
diece of Ventura, Calif., Junior 
miena As been appointed super- 
ton College. president of Comp- 
& api Ind.: Ralph J. Beck- 
Feba resigned to become regional 
of Ed entative of the U. S. Office 
ucation in Kansas City, Mo. 


Correcr PRESIDENTS: 
teica Ao aiy of Chicago, Ill.: Law- 
1951, has Kimpton, chancellor since 
effective announced his resignation, 
named. when a successor is 
gep versity of California, Los An- 
cellor gs D. Murphy, chan- 
ee the University of Kansas, 
cellor nce, has been appointed chan- 
on hig succeeding Vern O. Knudsen 
Ch omens in July. 
Bs. eee College, Pittsburgh, 
ouie n R. Anderson has an- 
vice- ed his resignation to become 
em ge for academic affairs, 
pes e University, on Aug. 1. 
i. peesi College, Mass.: Calvin 
lege impton, assistant dean, Col- 
Colu of Physicians and Surgeons, 
ibia University, will succeed 
Charles W. Cole on his retirement 


n July. 
o Seton Hall University, South 
Boner N. J.: Msgr. John J. 
gherty, Immaculate Conception 
N. J., has 


emi E 
Bea, Darlington, 
n named president. 
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University of Minnesota, Minne- 
O. Meredith Wilson, presi- 
of Oregon, 
Morrill 


apolis: 
dent of the University 
Eugene, will succeed J. L. 
on his retirement in July. 

University of Alaska, College: 
William Ransom Wood, vice-presi- 
dent at the University of Nevada, 
has been appointed president. 


TEACHER- TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 

University of Mississippi, Uni- 
versity: Forrest W. Murphy has 
announced his retirement in July 
as dean of the school of education. 
He will continue as professor of 
education. 

Rutgers, The State University of 
New Jersey, New Brunswick: Wal- 
lace B. Appelson, formerly assist- 
ant professor of education, is now 
state coordinator of terminal pro- 
grams in the New Jersey State De- 
partment of Education, Trenton. 

Sam Huston State Teachers Col- 
lege, Huntsville, Tex.: Bradley B. 
Hogue, Jr., formerly at North 
Texas State College, Denton, is now 
assistant professor of education. 

Glassboro State College, N. J 
Willie Kate Baldwin, formerly of 
South Carolina, has been name 
professor of education. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 
Martin C. Tate, Phoenix, Ariz., 
has been named president-elect of 
the NEA Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals. 
bers of the Educational 
Policies Commission recently an- 
nounced by the NEA and the AASA 
are: Max Lerner, 
American civilization, Brandeis 
University, Waltham, Mass.; O. 
Meredith Wilson, president, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene, who 
will become president of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in July; and 
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i C. Raver, executive secre- 
ee State Teachers As- 
sociation, Baltimore. Retiring trom 
the Commission this _ year are: 
James B. Conant, president emeri- 
tus, Harvard University; Arthur 
F. Corey, executive secretary, Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association; and 
Ruth E. Eckert, University of Min- 
Tet cise A. Romine, dean of the 
college of education, University of 
Colorado, Boulder, has been elected 
president of the North Central As- 


sociation of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools. 


Recent DEATHS: 
John L. Bracken 
AASA, 1949-50 
at Clayton, M 
age of 68. 

N. L. Engelhardt, Sr., 
partner in Engelhardt, 
Leggett, and Cornell, 
consultants in New York City, at 
the age of 77. Dr. Engelhardt, a 
member of the faculty at Teachers 
College, Columbia i 


» President of the 
, and Superintendent 
0., 1923-1956, at the 


> president 
hers Col- 


strators 


. Dannelly, 
president of Kentucky W 
College, Owensboro, and ret: 


perintendent at Montgomery, Ala, 
at the age of 70, z 


Fire Safety 
Topay 4.5 million mor 


e children 
are attending schools th, 


at are Sig- 
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recent progress report made by a 
National Fire Protection Associa 
en means, the Asomar 
states, that more than 17 millior 
public-school children are ie 
being taught under reasonably 


it adds, “$ 
safe conditions. However, it ad 


now 


nificantly safer from fire than ey | 
were a year ago, according to 


approximately 18 million are still 
exposed to fire hazards. 68 
The survey indicated at a 

percent of all U. S. communi a 
made some attempt to an 
fire-safety conditions in scl Sy 
buildings during the past year in | 
making some physical changes 4 
the school structures. Almost fre 
communities now have more iter 
quent and better exit drills, oe 
housekeeping habits, and more ild- 
quent and intensive school-bu 


ing inspections. 

New Ford Grants ams 

New teacher-education pe a 

at eight colleges will be oe an- 

by grants totaling SAEIA ir 

nounced in April by the Ford 

dation. jg the 
The new group of grants } ag? 

third in a series begun a ee ed 

to help advance what the Fou eak- 

tion terms a national = 

through” in the education 


-scho? 
elementary- and_secondary-S©", 
teachers, 


cludes 27 
that have 
million, 


ew 

ne 
Activities supported by o of 
8tants range from the train wat 


The program ee 
colleges and yey” i 
received a total o 


ties 


Dee 
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der married women for teaching 
Positions to teaching intemships 
as new cooperative ‘arrangements 
toi colleges and public-school 
The colleges receiving the new 
grants are: Converse College, 
Northwestern University, Univer- 
ee City, Kansas State 
sitv, Middlebury College, 
University of Notre Dame, Ober: 
lin College, and University ot Pitts- 
burgh, i i 


Integration Report 
Ne percent of the three million 
eros enrolled in the South's 
ee schools are attending classes 
ae whites this school year, ac- 
N ing to the Southern School 
ews, 
of oe News reports that 524,425 
Siaa Negro students are in inte- 
R school districts. An esti- 
mel 182,104 actually attend 
asses with whites. 
eae 17 southern and border 
bia K plus the District of Colum- 
9,901 ave 3,039,133 Negroes and 
991,310 whites enrolled. The 
strict of Columbia and West Vir- 
ae have complete integration in 
Her, school systems. Six other 
fis have substantial integration, 
the have partial integration, and 
l remaining five maintain COM- 
Plete segregation. 


Choot Construction Down 

in NTRACTS for educational build- 

Ea last year dropped 8 percent 

a 1958, according to a year-end 
iew of construction contracts re- 
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centlv published in Building Busi- 
ness. 

School building, which totaled 
$2.6 billion in 1959, was still the 
fourth largest construction cate- 
gory despite the drop, the bulle- 
tin states. It was exceeded only by 
single-familv homes, commercial 
buildings and highways. 


Church-State Decision 

Use of public funds iv pay tuition 
for students attending Catholic 
high schools has been ruled uncon- 
stitutional by a superior court judge 
in Burlington, Vt. 

Because the suburb has no high 
school, the local board has been 
paying tuition for students who 
must go to high school elsewhere, 
including those who attend two 
Catholic schools. 

Judge William G. Hill, who made 
the ruling, declared that payments 
to the Catholic schools violated the 
first and fourteenth amendments 


to the Constitution. 


Dates OF THE Cominc MONTHS: 

June 26-July 1, National Educa- 
tion Association, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

July 31-Aug- 7, World Confeder- 
ation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession (WCOTP), 
Amsterdam, Holland. 

Aug. 21-27, National Conference 
of Professors of Educational Ad- 
ministration, Macomb, Ill. 

Oct. 7-12, Department of Rural 
Education, NEA, Louisville, Ky. 

Oct. 14-16, National Association 
of Public School Adult Educators, 
Denver, Colo. 

Nov. 23-26, National Council for 
the Social Studies, Boston, Mass. 


How to Teach Foreign Lan- 
guages Effectively, 
Huebener, 


y Press, 1959, 
Pp. x + 198, $3.00. 


is director of for- 
in the New York 


cepts of discipline 

tal ingredient of t 
process, Basically 

points out in his int, 
tries to answer + 
What really ig 4 è 
adolescence ? 

to help develop qj 
find ways to use 
ing to do a more 


„are we 
Scipline ? we 
Sut understany. 
Skillful jop 72" 
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E 
The final section of the book, dq 
voted to answering the third ques, 
tion, is the most detailed, Here the 
author discusses such topics a 
how to support the ego; when | He 
Stop trying; how to use cuni 
help; discipline in the classroom, 
how to set limits; and discipline i 
a democracy, A 
This badk. is designed to be = 
ful to both parents and — 
he author, Dr, Wittenberg, 7 is 
Practicing psychotherapist ee al 
on the faculty of the New Sch 
for Social Research. 


| 
| 


The Third Curriculum; Student | 


Activities in American Edu- 


cation. Robert W. Frederick. 
New York: Appleton-Century 


| 


| 


Crofts, Inc., 1959. Pp. x Ti 


454. $5.75. 


nt 
The author believes that stude 


e 

activities, by whatever name big 
are called, are an ee ek 
deliberate education in ; se 
and that they form a curricu uire 
the third—paralleling the tee (Of 
(or general) and the electi 

Special) curriculums. t 
P This D stresses the fadt on 
the third curriculum should of its 
the same attention in rem Setting 
Philosophy, aims, social oe tha 
Construction, and peer pees = cur- 
given the required and elec hese a5- 
ticulums. After discussing t 


uthor 

conside the subject, the avient 

Considers specific types 0 etails 
p d 


activities and gives a. 5 
about them in view of hi 
discussion, 


arlie 


. Social 
The Child's World: His Soci% 
erception. Frank J- ew 


Elizabeth W. Estvan cons 


York: G. P, Putnam’s 
1959. Pp. xiii + 302. 


a 
This book is about the Wi way 


5. , 
$49 shil- } 


a5 


gren view their social world: what 
p A see when looking at a farm 
poo rich people or poor, a 
= A bx capitol building. 

dini eon describe what chil- 
stake to say about certain life 
ae representing contrasts in 
Saas and urban environment, 
pall and lower socioeconomic 
at and in child and adult 
eg Comparisons are made 
eet AE arm and city children, 
and a „girls, first- and sixth- 
T done as well as bright and 
Mes ee children. Out of 
cae Berti certain generaliza- 
ot ohni oup the nature and growth 
bleano ren’s social perception. Im- 
eals ns for education and for 
nce conclude the presentation. 


OTHER Marertats RECEIVED: 


T _ ELEMENTARY 
mee in the Kindergarten. 
Turd ere Helen Bartelt 
Publishi inneapolis, Minn.: Burgess 
its ao 1959. Pp. iii 
hack chology at Work in the Ele- 
tian NI School Classroom. Bee- 
E Philips, Ralph L. Duke, and 
ia e DeVault. New York: Har- 
$5.00 Brothers, 1960. Pp. xii + 395. 


ing sienee, Grades K-6; No. 3, Liv- 
New ings. Curriculum Bulletin 2c, 
tie York City Board of Educa- 
ae. 101. $.50. 
ie ents Views of Themselves. 
gee Gordon. Washington, D. C 
a ociation of Childhood Education 
Eenational, 1959. Pp. 36. $.75. 
$ arly Childhood Education and 
mae and Written Communication, 
ades 1-6. Curriculum Bulletins 
Bos,’ and No. 9, New York City 
11rd ,of Education. Pp. 139 and 
p $.75 and $.50, respectively. 
bangi y School Textbooks; Pre- 
bar tion—Selection—Use, A Com- 
No ative Study. Unesco Publication 
- 204. Geneva: International Bu- 
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reau of Education, 1959. Pp. 245. 


$2.75. 


SECONDARY 

Mathematics. First Course and 
Second Course. John A. Brown, et 
al. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1960. Pp. 323 and 
365. $3.40 and $3.64, respectively. 
Texts for seventh- and eighth- 
grade courses. 


GENERAL 

The United States to 1865. Mich- 
ael Kraus. The United States since 
1865. Foster Rhea Dulles. Ann 
Arbor, Mich.: The University of 
Michigan Press, 1959. Pp. xiii + 
529 and ix + 546. $7.50 each, cloth- 
bound; $4.75 each, paperbound, for 
classroom use only. 


AUDIO-VISUALS 

Listen and Learn Japanese. Three 

12” LP records and manual. New 
York: Dover Publications, Inc., 
1960. $5.95. Aimed at the student 
and traveler with limited study 
time. 
Space Songs. Sixteen songs on & 
LP record that cover a wide variety 
of basie science subjects for ele- 
mentary grade pupils. New York: 
Science Materials Center. $5.95, in- 
cluding a 30-page song book. 

Techniques of Holding Meetings 
Using Audio-Visual Materials. A 
free booklet showing how to rem- 
edy errors commonly made in audio- 
visual presentations, available from 
Ednalite Optical Company, Inc., 
Audio-Visual Dept., 200 N. Water 
St., Peekskill, N. X, 

Its Wonderful Being a Girl. A 
16mm color movie to explain the 
growing-up process for girls from 
11 to 14. Successor to the film, 
«Molly Grows Up.” Available on 
free-loan basis from Director of 
Education, Personal Products Cor- 
poration, Box 10, Milltown, N. J. 
Teaching guide also available. 
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der, William M. Reporting 
aeien Pun ? What? How? 
1. 
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ministrators, NEA, Informal 
Controls on Public Education. 
Oct, 5. g : 
Ames, Maurice U. Teaching Science 
by Television. Dee, 38. 
Anderson, Robert H, Team Teach- 
ing in the Elementary School. 
Nov, 26. 
Anonymous. Our Student Council 
Is Over-Sponsored, May, 32. 
Ashby, Lloyd B. Sizing Up the Six- 
ties. April, 5. 


Atkinson, Byron H., and A, T. 
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Bain, Edgar Collins. Russian Les 
son for Americans. Oct, Pet cee 

Ballenger, Stanley E. John De aes 
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Barry, Franklyn S. Selecting a 
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Barter, Alice S. The Status of W 
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San in E. Arithmetical uneen 
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nson. Do College Students 
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Conant, James B. A Look at the 
Junior-High School. April, 1. 
Corey, Stephen M. Foundations and 
School Experimentation. Mar, 1. 
. The Conant Report on the 
American High School. Feb, 27. 
Cremin, Lawrence A. What Hap- 
pened to Progressive Education? 
Jan, 4. 
Counts, George S. The Real Chal- 
lenge of Soviet Education. Sept, 


5. 


Daniels, J. C., and Hunter Diack. 
The Phonic Word Method. Jan, 
45. 

Dawson, Mildred A. Children Learn 
as They Read. April, 44. 

Dear, Robert E., and John W. 
French. Effect of Coaching on an 
Aptitude Test. Jan, 30. 

DeBoer, John J. Grammar in Lan- 
guage Teaching. Jan, 34. 

Department of Classroom Teachers, 
NEA. Fair Treatment. Mar, 21. 

Diack, Hunter, and J. C. Daniels. 
The Phonic Word Method. Jan, 


45. 

Durrell, Donald D. Adapting In- 
struction to Learning Needs in 
the Intermediate Grades. May, 


28. 

Educational Policies Commission. 
Federal Policy and the National 
Interest in Education. Nov, 38. 

Eells, Walter Crosby. An Educa- 
tional Ranking of the States. 


May, 12. 
Eland, Ivan L. Adolescents and the 


Automobile. Jan, 8. 


s A., and Charles A. 


Fliegler, Loui 
d and Talented. 


Bish. The Gifte 


t H. Essay Contests 


May, 34. 
Flury, Ablet 1 
tionally Undesirable. 


Are Educa 
May, 37. 

Ford Foundation, Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education. Na- 


tional Program in Use of Tele- 
vision in the Public Schools. Oct, 


22. 
Franseth, Jane. Improving the Cur- 
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riculum and Teaching through 
Action Research. April, 41. X 
French, John W., and Robert 3 
Dear. Effect of Coaching on an 
Aptitude Test. Jan, 30. 


Lee O. Illinois Court Over- 
pe Immunity Doctrine. Nov, 
ESA John W. The Strategy of 

Freedom. May, 15. 

Gathright, Frances Tyrell, and 
Glenda Woods. “Show and Tell.” 
Nov, 44. , 

Gleazer, Edmund J., Jr. Junior Col- 
lege Growth. May, 42. 

Gordon, Julia Weber. The Teacher 
Makes the Difference. Nov, 29. 
Grimes, Elizabeth M. Classroom In- 
terview by Telephone, Mar, 25. 
Grinnell, John E. Our Mést Dan- 

gerous Neglect. April, 22, 

Grisson, Loren V. Student Leader- 


ship in Evaluating Compositions. 
Dee, 48. 


Hall, Roy M. Federal Funds—Im- 
petus to Research in Education. 
Dee, 27 

Hand, Harry E. Sex in the Modern 
Novel—A Teaching Problem. 
Feb, 35. 


Psycholo 
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a Successful 
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Hart, Leo B. Typing Belongs į 
Elementary Curriculum, Mar a 
Heathers, Glen, and Morris Pincus. 
The Dual-Progress, Plan in the 
School, April, 46, 
+ Fred. Point 10 Pro- 
gram for Guidance, Sept, 40, 


- McConnell, 
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Held, Virginia P. What 
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Henzlik, Frank E. The G 

port—A Critique, Jan, 1 E 


ing. Oct, 50. 


? 


Hildreth, Gertrude. 


Writing after 60 Years, May: 
48. 
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for American Literacy. Oct, ho 

Huston, Isabelle Chambers, and snl 
bel C. McLelland. Classroom 
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ay Ot ssh | 
Jewett, Arno. Changes in Englis 
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Kaulfers, Walter V. Ivan Learn 
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Kelly, Harry C. National Proga 
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Feb, 40. 4 Ase 
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World. Jan, 27, lie 
Kimpton, Lawrence A. The poe 
and Private University. AP 
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Kling, Vincent 
Schools. Nov, 19. ks 
Klingmeyer, Faye M. Paperbac 
and Hardbacks. May, 40. liam 
Krause, Gertrude R., and Wi a 
A. McCall Measurement |v. 
Teacher Merit for Salary 
poses. Jan, 17. 
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G. Beauty in 


Ass0- 
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Common Misconceptio® 
and Delinquency. Nov, 5- a 
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as Teacher. Jan, 20. lig- 
Lekachman, Robert. An Unre 
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ies Teaching in 
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F ace Mann Centennial. Sept, 
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Foreign Language Teaching. 
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